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My Lorp, 


Tur following Sermons, drawn up and preached under 
your Lordship’s influence, in defence of that ancient faith 
which you have so seasonably and signally supported, have 
a natural claim and title to your Lordship’s patronage. ‘Their 
design is to shew, that we follow not mere human decisions, 
or words of men, as hath been slanderously reported, but the 
infallible word of God; to which we appeal from the sentence 
and determination of any fallible men whatsoever. Never- 
theless, it is great satisfaction to us to observe, that the Scripture 
evidences of our doctrine have, in all ages of the Church, 
appeared so full and clear, that the generality of wise and 
good men could not fail of coming into them. We think it 
no discredit, but a great advantage to our doctrine, that it 
is ancient and Catholic. If this be all that some mean, by 
objecting to ns human decisions, we do not only acknowledge 
it, but glory in it. It has been the method of the wisest and 
best men, since the date of Christianity, to prefer express 
Scripture, or certain consequences from Scripture, before merely 
human and philosophical conjectures. Human but well 
grounded decisions have served to beat down the pride. and 
vanity of human and ill grounded conceits : and hence it is that 
the faith of the ever blessed Trinity has constantly, and will, I 
trust, finally prevail over all opposition from men, whose 
B2 
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strength and confidence is not in Scripture, but in vain philo- 
sophy ; not in the word of God, but in I know not what dark 
and blind metaphysics, the words of men. 

I gladly embrace this opportunity of joining in the public 
thanks to your Lordship, for the late memorable instance of 
your truly primitive and episcopal zeal against the adversaries 
of our common faith. The attempt to introduce, by a private 
authority, new forms of doxology, in opposition to those now 
in use, which are of long standing and great authority in the 
Church of Christ, is justly abhorred by all that have the honour 
of our blessed Lord and of our common Christianity near at heart. 
To ascribe all glory to the Father, in contempt of those other 
forms which give glory to all the three Persons, is too plainly 
declaring in facts what is disowned in words; and is laying 
aside that modesty in practice which is pretended in principle. 
It was high time to give a check to such dangerous innovations ; 
and to warn your faithful Clergy against such scandalous abuses. 
Present and future generations will be obliged to your Lordship 
for your pious cares and wise endeavours in this behalf; and 
for so eminent an example of an unshaken firmness in those 
principles which alone can make our Church glorious or king- 
dom happy. From which should we ever be so infatuated 
and abandoned as to start or swerve, (which God forbid,) we 
should, from being the purest and most justly celebrated Church 
in the world, become the meanest and the most contemptible of 
any, (if we could still be called a Church;) should expose our- 
selves inevitably to the just wrath and vengeance of Almighty 
God, and to the scorn and derision of all the Churches around 
us. That these and the like dangers and mischiefs may be 
effectually preyented or turned away from us, is the hearty 
prayer of, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 


and most humble Servant, 


DANIEL WATERLAND. 


PREFACE, 


——_ 





Tue following Sermons may be looked upon as a Supplement to my 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, before published. I intended them as 
such, avoiding repetition of the same things as much as I well could: 
or where I could not avoid bringing up again the same arguments, I 
have endeavoured to give them some further light or strength; for 
the most part, enlarging upon what had been before but briefly hinted. 
I have entirely omitted the argument from worship, because I had 
distinctly and fully treated of it under Queries sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. Some other arguments I have passed over, purely because I 
had not room for them. Those which I have taken and considered 
appear to me of as great weight as any; and more than sufficient to 
justify our belief in Christ Jesus as a Divine Person, coequal and co- 
eternal with God the Father. 

In my Vindication, &c. I was chiefly upon the offensive, against the 
adversaries of our common faith, demanding of them some clear and 
good proof of their pretensions in this momentous controversy; since 
they had hitherto produced nothing considerable enough to move any 
wise and good man to forsake that faith which has so Jong and so 
universally obtained, and with such visible marks of a Divine power 
accompanying it. They that undertake to alter the fundamental and 
universally received articles of the Christian faith, which may be traced 
up to the very infancy of Christianity, or as high as any records reach, 
ought to be well provided with reasons and arguments to make good 
such big pretences: otherwise they do but render their cause ridiculous, 
and expose their own vanity. The presumption will always lie (espe- 
cially in a point of this moment, in which it can hardly be supposed 
that God would ever have suffered his Church to be so long, so univer- 
sally, and so lamentably deceived) on the side of prescription and long 
possession: and nothing less than clear and evident demonstration can 
have weight sufficient to bear up against it. This therefore is what I 
had reason to insist upon, and what I still demand of our new guides, if 
they hope to prevail any thing with considering men. I may further 
demand of them to propose some other scheme opposite to the Catholic, 
and to clear it at least of all considerable objections. For if it appears that 
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there are but three schemes, in the main, Arian, Socinian, and Catholic, 
one of which must be true ; and that the two former are utterly repug- 
nant to, or can neither of them be shewn to be consistent with, the 
whole Scripture taken together ; it will follow that the third is the true 
one, unless Scripture be inconsistent with itself; which is not to be 
supposed. This way of proving our point, though indirect, is notwith- 
standing just and solid; provided we can make it appear that neither 
the Arian nor Socinian (or what is nearly the same, Sabellian) hypo- 
thesis can tolerably account for several Scripture texts. But I have, in 
the following Sermons, chose, for the most part, to proceed more 
directly, giving the direct Scripture proofs of what has so long and so 
universally prevailed; that it may be seen that we have a great deal 
more than prescription or possession to plead for our principles. They 
are founded in the infallible word of God, fixed and rivetted in the very 
frame and constitution of the Christian religion. If our proofs of this, 
merely from Scripture, appear but probable, they are yet more and 
better than can be produced, merely from Scripture, for the contrary 
persuasion : and if what appears but probably to be taught in Scripture 
itself appears certainly to have been taught by the primitive and 
Catholic Church; such probability, so confirmed and strengthened, 
carries with it the force of demonstration. Not that I think our 
Scripture proofs to be barely probable, though our cause would not 
suffer even by that supposition. [| think them as clear and as strong 
as should be expected or desired in any case of this nature: and lL 
know not whether the Scripture proofs of the Divinity, even of God 
the Father, his eternal, immutable, necessary existence, his omniscience, 
omnipresence, and other Divine attributes, might not be eluded and 
frustrated by such subtilties and artifices as are used to elude the 
Scripture proofs of the Divinity of God the Son. 

It must however be allowed, that in all manner of controversy which 
depends upon interpretation of dead writings, he that undertakes to 
prove a point, or to establish a doctrine, lies under this disadvantage ; 
that, as long as there appears any possibility of a different interpretation, 
an adversary may still demur, and demand further evidence. Now, 
considering the great latitude and ambiguity of words and phrases, in 
all languages, (if a man would search into all the senses they are 
possibly capable of,) and that even the most full and express words may 
be often eluded by having recourse to tropes and figures, or to some 
other artificial turn of wit and criticism ; I say, considering this, there 
may be always something or other plausibly urged against any thing 
almost whatever: but more especially if the point to be proved be of a 
sublime, mysterious nature ; then, besides the advantage to be taken of 
words, there is further ground of scruple or cavil from the thing itself. 
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And here the objector has much the easier part, as it is always 
easier to puzzle, than to clear any thing; to darken and perplex, than 
to set things in a good light; to ask questions, than to answer them ; 
to start difficulties, than to solve them. In a word, it is easier for the 
objector to shew his own ignorance, and perhaps the other’s too, than it 
is for either of them to be perfectly knowing, and able to extricate a 
subject out of all perplexity and doubtfulness. Hence it is that both 
Arians and Socinians have, for the most part, been content to object 
against the Catholic scheme, having talents very proper for it, but 
they seldom undertake to defend and clear their own: or if they do, 
they soon see reason to repent it. When the Socinian is to prove that 
Christ is a man only, or an Arian that he is a creature, and that Scripture 
can bear no other possible interpretation, they come off so indifferently, 
and with such manifest marks of disadvantage, that they do but expose 
themselves to the pity or derision of their adversaries. 

It was proper to observe this, in order to give the common reader a 
just idea of the state of the present controversy, and of the method and 
management of the controvertists, on either side. The way to judge 
rightly, either of it or them, is to compare things carefully together, 
and to observe how they perform their several parts; which are redu- 
cible to these three: 1. To prove and establish their own tenets; 2. To 
disprove those of the adversaries; 3. To object to, or weaken, the 
adversary’s proofs. 

For the purpose: what have the Catholics to produce from Scrip- 
ture in proof of their principles? And what has either an Arian or 
Socinian to produce in proof of his? Take their evidences together, set 
them fairly one against another, and then judge of them. What have 
the Catholics to urge in order to disprove the Arian or Socinian 
scheme? And what again has either Arian or Socinian to plead in 
order to confute the Catholic doctrine? Let these respectively be 
balanced one against another, and let the impartial examiner judge 
which has the advantage upon the comparison. Lastly, let it be 
observed what the Catholics have to say, to weaken the proofs brought 
either for the Arian or Socinian hypothesis ; and again, what the Arian 
and Socinian has to plead, to invalidate the proofs brought for the 
Catholic persuasion. Upon the whole, I may remark, that the most 
difficult task of all is to establish a doctrine: the next hardest is to 
disprove or confute any tenet; because that, in some cases, (where one 
of the two must be true,) is establishing the contrary: the lowest and 
easiest part of all is to object against the adversary’s proofs, or to puzzle 
a cause among weak readers. 

These things being premised, I may now proceed to take notice of 
two late pamphlets, wrote by way of Answer to my Vindication of 
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Christ’s Divinity. The first of them, indeed, is very modestly and 
properly called, An Answer to Dr. Waterland’s Queries, otherwise, 
Modest Plea &c. Continued, by an anonymous hand. I was surprised 
at it, because the Queries had received an answer long ago; and the 
world expected an answer to my Defence, not a new answer to the 
Queries. I will not say that the author was in hopes the common 
reader might not distinguish between an Answer to the Queries and an 
Answer to the Defence, but might be indifferently content with either ; 
nor that he thought he might the more easily triumph over the Queries, 
after he had exposed them again naked and stripped of their guards 
and fences: I am unwilling to believe an author of any name or cha- 
racter, (as this seems to be,) could have any such low aims and little 
views as those mentioned. But I must observe, that the author, in his 
performance, is religiously observant of his title: for he brings up fre- 
quently the very same pretences which I had fully, largely, and dis- 
tinctly answered in my Defence, without taking the least notice of 
what I had said: for his intent was not to answer my Defence, it seems, 
but my Queries. Whether this be a proper method to clear a dispute, 
and to do justice to common readers, I leave to any man to judge. 
But I am promised, in an advertisement at the end, a large and par- 
ticular answer to my Defence, &c. which I shall wait for with great 
impatience, being desirous of nothing more than to see this controversy 
fairly and thoroughly discussed on both sides. In the meanwhile, I 
shall content myself with a few remarks upon this late Answer to my 
Queries, not thinking myself obliged to go so far out of my way, as to 
draw up any more particular reply to a nameless writer, and one who 
does not appear to have any desire or design to have the point dis- 
tinctly debated and cleared; but only to throw a mist before the 
readers, and to fence off all fair trial or examination. 

1. I must observe, that the author does not offer any particular 
scheme, for fear, I suppose, of being called upon to defend it. Yet if 
he at all knows what he is doing, or what he is aiming at, it is the 
Arian scheme or none he has taken up with. There are but three 
possible suppositions of God the Son, considered as a real distinct 
Person. Either he is a man only, which to say is Socinianism; or he 
is more than man, but yet a precarious dependent being, depending as 
much on the will of the Father as any creature whatever, and conse- 
quently a creature; which to say is Arianism, and the whole of 
Arianism, however variously expressed or differently disguised: the 
third supposition is, that the Son is necessarily existing, uncreated, and 
properly Divine, which is the Catholic doctrine. 

Now this writer is evidently no Socinian nor Sabellian ; and from the 
whole tenor of his performance it is plain he is no Catholic, in the 
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sense before given: it remains only that he is either an Arian, or else 
hangs between two, floating and fluctuating between Catholic and 
Arian; which is the most favourable opinion that can be conceived 
of him. 

2. As this writer pretends not to maintain any particular scheme 
opposite to the Catholic doctrine, so it may be observed, that he con- 
stantly avoids coming to the pinch of the question between Catholics 
and Arians. He never so much as attempts any the least proof of God 
the Son’s being a creature ; never undertakes to justify creature worship ; 
never endeavours to clear the Arian scheme of the difficulties which I 
had charged it with in several places of my Defence, vol. i. and par- 
ticularly in p. 56. where I summed up the principal of them under 
five heads. He is so far from this, that he commonly turns opponent, 
though he had undertaken the part of respondent; and by his deep 
silence, in respect of the most considerable difficulties, seems tacitly to 
allow that they are not capable of any just and solid answer. I had 
asked only a plain question, that I might come to the point in hand, 
“‘ whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent ones, can 
‘« reasonably be understood of two distinct beings, and of one infinite 
“and independent; the other dependent and finite?” Qu. 6. This 
gentleman desires to be excused from saying one word of dependent 
or independent; and calls it an invidious insinuation, to mention a 
syllable of finite and infinite, p. 13. This was coming to the question, 
and therefore the point was not to be touched. He runs off, and talks, 
somewhat confusedly, about some prime, greatest, incommunicable perfec- 
tion, (objecting only, when it was his business to respond,) not telling me 
whether he means it of necessarily existing, or only of unbegotten. If 
he means it of the former, making necessary existence and self-existence 
the same thing, then I shall tell him, that he has no manner of ground 
for supposing that that perfection is not common both to Father and 
Son: and if that be also Dr. Clarke’s notion of self-existence, I shall 
then observe, that the Doctor’s propositions (particularly his 5th, 12th, 
14th, 19th, 23d,) are not so innocent as this writer would represent 
them, but are unscriptural, false, and dangerous. If he means it of 
unbegotten, I shall leave him to prove, at leisure, what real perfection, 
beyond a relation of order, or mode of existence, is contained in it. 
In the mean while, what becomes of the Query, which demanded a clear 
and determinate answer, whether the Son be /inite or infinite, whether 
his existence be precarious, or independent on the will of any? A direct 
answer to this would soon have let our readers into the main debate, to 
be tried by Scripture, reason, and antiquity. I give this instance only 
for a specimen of the author’s manner of evading and shifting, whenever 
he comes to the pinch of the question: the reader will observe many 
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more such, in the perusal of the whole pamphlet. It is very plain 
then, that this writer never means to give us an opportunity of confut- 
ing his principles, if they happen to be contrary to ours; because he 
cares not to own them, however invited or provoked to it. The most 
that he aims at is the safest, lowest, meanest part of a disputant, who 
happens to have a cause which he dares not confide in ; and that is, to 
object, cavil, and find fault with something which he likes not, without 
ever so much as offering any thing better in its stead, or submitting what 
he has to propose to the examination and judgment of the learned. 

3. It is worth observing what this writer says to the two main points 
in debate between the Catholics and the Arians, viz. the consubstantiality 
and eternity of God the Son. He speaks indeed of Dr. Clarke ; but I 
suppose he, at the same time, gives us to understand what his own 
sentiments are. ‘‘ There is nothing in any of the Doctor’s assertions, 
** but what holds equally true upon all (the possible) hypotheses con- 
“ cerning either the metaphysical substance or eternity of the Son,” p. 29. 
«« All his propositions are equally true and certain both from reason 
‘‘ and Scripture, whatever the substance, and how unlimited soever the 
«« duration of the Son be,” p. 67. See also p. 23, 24, 27, 28, 43, 51. 
It is some satisfaction to us, that, as this gentleman pretends not to 

hold any scheme of his own, so neither does he attempt to confute ours. 
All that we insist on and contend for may be true and right, for any 
thing he has to say to the contrary ; which is very obliging, especially 
considering that he speaks both for Dr. Clarke and himself. For 
though we have no reason to apprehend any thing from the Doctor’s 
arguments, yet his very name and character may do our cause harm, 
among many, if it be thought that he has declared plainly against us. 
This writer charges me with “ palpable and direct calumny,” p. 28, for 
saying that Dr. Clarke every where denies the consubstantiality. Softer 
words might have done as well, in one that professes ‘‘ not to render 
“ evil for evil, nor railing for railing.” I had certainly no intention 
to calumniate the Doctor ; I gave my reasons for what I said, which 
have not been answered; I did not lay any thing to his charge more 
than what the Country Clergyman, and Mr. Emlyn, and several others, 
who are thought the Doctor’s friends, believed of him as well as I. 
I will not say what may be pleaded to make good the charge, from 
the Doctor’s own books, from the whole drift and tenor of them, besides 
many particular passages, and what from this very piece wrote in his 
defence ; nor how unaccountable his whole conduct relating to this 
controversy is on any other supposition; nor how needless it is to 
prove what hardly friend or foe makes any doubt of. Let it be so, 
that the Doctor has neither directly nor by necessary consequence 
denied either the consubstantiality or eternity. 1 am more willing to 
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have it thought that the charge is false and groundless, than this author 
imagines; and gladly take this opportunity of acquainting the world 
that the Doctor has less to say against the received doctrine, than was 
once believed of him. I am always very averse to representing any 
man worse than he really is, especially such a man as Dr. Clarke, who 
may be a credit to our cause, as soon as it appears that he does not 
really differ from us. 

Iam very unwilling that any man of sense and learning should be 
thought an Arian, (Arians generally have been men of a different cha- 
racter ;) and if it can be made appear either that the Doctor never was 
such, or has ceased to be such, upon further views, (his own good 
sense leading him at length out of it,) I shall very heartily rejoice at it, 
and acknowledge my mistakes or misrepresentations with infinitely 
greater pleasure than I could ever be supposed to make them. If the 
Doctor has really denied no consubstantiality that either the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers or the Council of Nice intended, (as this author says 
he has not, p. 27, 28.) I am very glad of it, and desire no more than 
that the Doctor do sincerely acknowledge the same, and abide by it: 
and I hope that those who pretend to have the Doctor’s authority to 
countenance them in their opposition to the received doctrine, (the same 
which the Ante-Nicene Fathers and Council of Nice taught,) wil] 
take special notice of it. What is it then that the Doctor and we differ 
about? This author will tell us: the Doctor’s ‘‘ three hundred texts 
“‘ were brought to prove a subordination, not in mere position or order 
* of words,” &c. p. 40. ‘* The Son must be subordinate to the Father 
“in real order of nature and dignity, and not in mere position of words,” 
p- 29. ‘‘ The subordination of the Son—is not a subordination merely 
“* nominal, consisting (according to Dr. Waterland) in mere position or 
“ order of words—but it is a real subordination of the Son to the Father, 
“in point of authority and dominion over the universe. This is the 
“main, the true and only point,” &c. p. 57, 58. Let us see then, if 
this main, this true and only point can be any way adjusted between us : 
for we are very desirous to have the learned Doctor on our side, as 
nearly as possible; or if he must be against us at last, the less the 
better, both for him and us. Perhaps the Doctor is with us in the 
main, only has happened unfortunately to mistake our principles ; 
which is a very usual thing with disputants in most controversies. 
If he has the same notion which this author has, that Dr. Waterland 
makes the subordination to consist in “‘ a mere position or order of 
“‘ words,” it is a mistake indeed ; and I cannot but wonder at his pecu- 
liar fancy. I always intended, always spoke of a real subordination : 
but then I considered the strict force and propriety of the word subor- 
dination, implying a difference of order only, while the nature is supposed 
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equal. We do not say that things of a /ower kind are subordinate, but 
inferior, to those of an higher. Brutes are not subordinate, but inferior 
to man; and creatures are not (in strict propriety) subordinate, but 
inferior to God. I allow all that is really, truly, and strictly subor- 
dination ; excepting against nothing but inferiority, (which is more 
than subordination,) and division of substance, such as is between two 
human persons acting subordinately one to the other. But of this 
matter I had declared my mind fully and distinctly in my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 442, and therefore wonder the more, how I came to be so 
strangely misunderstood by this writer. If the Doctor will be contented 
with a real subordination, (admitting no inferiority, no inequality of 
nature,) he and I need not differ. But if he carries the point one tittle 
further, I desire to know what sense or meaning he can possibly have 
in it, without making the Son of God a creature: which if he does, I 
hope I shall no longer be charged with calumny ; and that the Doctor 
will think himself obliged, not to say, or to insinuate it only, but to 
prove it (if possible) from Scripture, reason, or antiquity. There will 
be no occasion to stand upon any nicety of expression. We shall 
apprehend his meaning, if he pleases only to say plainly, that the Son 
is not necessarily existing; which may be a softer way of saying, that 
he is a precarious being ; which is another phrase for creature. The 
Modest Pleader, indeed, has spoke out®; and a certain gentleman that 
calls himself @ seeker after truth, and pretends to be in Dr. Clarke’s 
interest, says, in the name of the whole party, that they are not back- 
ward to express their denial of Christ’s necessary existence ; but that 
they avowedly maintain, with the most ancient Fathers, (that is, so far 
as he knows any thing of the Fathers,) that the Son is not necessarily 
existing>. Had Dr. Clarke not been backward in saying this, or had he 
avowedly and plainly maintained it, it would have saved us some trouble: 
and I must then have insisted upon it, from that single consideration, 
that every tittle of what I charged him with was just and undeniable. 
He does indeed drop something very like it, (Reply, p. 230, 231.) but 
if that be really his meaning, (which however I charge him not with,) 
and if his propositions are to be interpreted accordingly; this author 
does very ill in pretending, that I have not attempted to refute the 
Doctor’s principal propositions, when my whole book is directly 
levelled against that very tenet; and is (if I do not too much flatter — 
myself) a full confutation of the Doctor’s principal propositions, sup- 
posing he meant necessarily existent by self-existent. I was once of 
opinion (but let it pass for conjecture only) that the Doctor, having a 
mind to introduce the Arian heresy, thought to do it obliquely ; not by 
calling the Son a creature, which is gross, but by denying his necessary 
a Modest Plea, &c. p. 17, 217. b Second Letter to Dr. Mangey, p. 27. 
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existence®, which comes to the same thing : and yet this was to be done 
covertly, under the name of self-existence ; a word with two faces, one 
to oblige friends, the other to keep off adversaries. But this may be 
my fancy only. One thing however I must observe, that if the Doctor 
has any design against the necessary existence of the Son, he has not 
so much as one single text of Scripture to help him in it. He must 
be obliged to the Fathers, (whose verdict nevertheless he will not stand 
to,) even for so much as a colour to his pretences ; as appears by his 
seventeenth proposition, which stands only on the authority of Fathers; 
though it is the most to his purpose of any that he has, and seems to 
come the nearest to the point in question. It will not be difficult to 
disable him from doing any thing with the Fathers: I have, in a great 
measure, obviated his pretences that way in my Defence of Query the 
eighth. It will be easy to shew, that none of the Fathers looked upon 
God the Son as a precarious being, but asserted his necessary existence. 
This is certain and manifest even of those very Fathers who speak of 
a voluntary generation. We are not indeed to expect the word neces- 
sary existence, (a school term, and none of the most proper,) but the 
thing we shall find, in other words, fully and clearly asserted. This 
writer tells me, (p. 15.) that I have not been able to produce one single 
passage out of any one Ante-Nicene Father, wherein the Son is affirmed 
to have emaned, or been emitted by necessity of nature. He might have 
said likewise, that I could not produce any one Post-Nicene Father 
affirming the Son to have emaned, or been emitted by necessity of 
nature: that is, they never express it in those terms. ’Avdyxy in the 
Greek, and necessitas in the Latin, had not the same sense which the 
word necessity bears, when we say that God exists by necessity of nature. 
It shews but small acquaintance with ecclesiastical language, for Dr. 
Clarke to understand by dvdykn voy, and dicews dvdykn, (Script. 
Doctr. p. 252, 253.) the same that we understand by necessity of 
nature. ‘The Fathers understood by it outward coaction, force, or com- 
pulsion ; and what we express by necessity of nature, they expressed by 
the word nature : e. g. God is by nature good, he ezists, or is God, by 
nature, (pice, or xara piow,) generates a Son by nature, and so on, 
in opposition to necessity, which (in their sense) could not be ascribed 
to God at alld. Such as denied the Son’s existing by necessity of nature, 


¢ This very artifice was made use of by 
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the ancient Arians, who being ashamed to , 
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would, for the same reason, have denied likewise that God exists by 
necessity of nature. Necessary generation, (as we call it,) they expressed 
generally by Christ’s being God by nature, or a Son by nature. Upon 
the whole, we may leave the Doctor either to give up the Fathers, or 
to abide by their authority, just as he pleases. If he gives them up, 
he has not one text of Scripture for his main position, (supposing it 
his,) that the Son is not necessarily existent : if he abides by the author- 
ity of the Fathers, they are, when rightly understood, plainly against 
him, (as may be easily made appear,) and can do him no service. But 
I return to the writer of the pamphlet. 

4. He is pleased, in his Preface, to condemn the method which I 
have taken in this controversy. But, I suppose, little regard is to be 
had to the judgment of an adversary, who will be apt to condemn such 

_a method as he was most afraid of, and commend such as might be 
most advantageous to his own cause. The method which he has 
chalked out for me is as follows. Either, 

1. “ To shew that Dr. Clarke had mistaken or misinterpreted all, or 
‘* at least the principal texts of Scripture which he has cited.’”’ Or, 

2. ‘* To examine the truth of all, or the principal of his propositions.” 

I have, in effect, done this, though in my own method. But, 
however, the gentleman should consider, that many of the Doctor’s 
comments and propositions are purely wide and foreign to the dispute ; 
excepting only that the more pernicious an error is, so much the more 
necessary is it to mix a great deal of truth with it, to make it go down 
with the readers. Many more of the Doctor’s comments and pro- 
positions are general or ambiguous, looking two ways; having properly 
no one meaning, because no determinate meaning. Such being the 
case, I took the short and plain way, which is always the best when a 
man has a cause he can confide in: and that was, to cut off im- 
pertinences, and to come to the main question, laying all the stress 
there. Whatever I met with, in the Doctor’s books, that appeared to 
make the Son of God a creature, or a precarious being, or not neces- 
sarily existing, (for these are all the same, without any difference, more 
than lies in the syllables,) I endeavoured to confute; and I hope 
I have done it. The learned Doctor may now open himself; or he may 
let it alone if he pleases: it matters not what his tenets are, provided 
the true Catholic tenets be preserved and maintained. If he had any 
ill meaning in his comments or propositions, 1 have used my best 
endeavours to prevent any ill effects it might have among some readers : 

See some other references in Petavius of them supposed his existence to be neces- 
de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 8. p. 343. As to sary, (as we call it,) and expressed it in 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, if some of them such terms as they expressed the necessary 


supposed the generation, or mpoéAevois, of existence of the Father by. 
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if he had‘not, I am very glad of it, and have done no more than 
explained his doctrine for him to an orthodox sense ; which he ought 
himself to have done long ago, if he really had no design against the 
Catholic received doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity. But enough 
of this. 

I must here take notice of this gentleman’s doctrine about worship ; 
though it be rather obscurely intimated, than plainly expressed: the 
innuendo way of writing, as I take it, is the art of imposing upon the 
vulgar, at the same time preventing, as much as possible, the examina- 
tion of the learned. All worship, he says, should “be to the glory of 
«« God the Father,” (p. 57.) Who doubts it? I hope the worship of the 
Son is to the “ glory of God the Father :” why then does this writer 
find fault ? or what is it he has a mind to say, and is afraid to speak 
out, “to the glory of God the Father?” Has he some secret &nd 
reserved meaning? So it seems, or else it will be very hard to make 
out the pertinency or consistency of his observations. He directs us 
{p. 64.) ‘to worship uniformly the one God, the Father Almighty, even 
“ our Father which is in heaven, through the intercession of his only 
«Son our Lord Jesus Christ, in the manner the Scripture directs.” 
Do not all Churches, and our own in particular, do it uniformly and in 
the manner the Scripture directs ? What is it then that the writer aims 
at ? I could perhaps point out what it is that offends him. Is it not 
either that direct worship is paid to the Son at all; or that the Son is 
worshipped as God? But sure the author is not so rash or inconsiderate, 
as to advise us to any such dangerous innovation in worship, either to 
leave out the Son entirely, or not to worship him as God. What could 
a professed Eunomian or the rankest Socinian desire more? Can 
Dr. Clarke, (for, I suppose, he speaks for the Doctor and himself too,) 
can Dr.Clarke desire this? He that has not yet determined either 
against the consubstantiality or eternity of God the Son: he that has 
nly a few scruples about subordination, (owing to his mistake of 
Catholic principles, and his not attending to strict propriety of lan- 
guage,) hardly in the main differing from us, if this writer’s pretences 
be real and sincere ; would he have us ungod the Son in our practice, 
even before we see reason to alter our principles ? or must we strike 
Christ’s Divinity out of our public service, before we do it out of our 
articles of faith ? It will be time enough for the Doctor to give this 
advice, after he has declared plainly against the eternity and consub- 
stantiality of the Son; after he has not only declared against them, but 
disproved them, which he can never do; after he has made it as clear 
as the sun, that the Christian world have been in an error, have been 
idolaters, from the beginning downwards to this day. It is poor 
pretence to say that we are “‘ not to build any practices, wherein the 
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** worship of God is immediately concerned, upon metaphysical specu- 
*« Jations, not mentioned in Scripture,” p. 64. The Divinity of Christ 
is a Scripture truth, as much as the Divinity of the Father ; and one is 
no more a metaphysical speculation than the other. Besides that it is 
strangely improper and absurd to call these principles pure speculations, 
which are of so great importance for the regulating our worship, that 
we can neither omit to worship Christ, if they are true, without the 
greatest impiety ; nor perform it, if they are false, without being guilty 
of idolatry. In short, there is no sense in what this writer here says, 
but upon the supposition that Christ is really a creature ; and that the 
dispute only were whether a creature might, in any forced improper 
sense, be said to be eternal, or consubstantial ; which indeed would be 
both a fruitless and an impertinent speculation, after giving up the 
whole point in debate. But it is further pretended (p. 65.), that we 
‘* should confine ourselves to the clear and uncontroverted expressions 
*‘ of Scripture concerning them (the Son and Holy Spirit) and the 
‘honour due unto them; and this is undoubtedly, upon all possible 
«« hypotheses, right and sufficient in practice.” But let this writer tell 
us, whether, in his opinion, every thing controverted is to be set aside, 
or only what is justly controverted. The former would come properly 
enough from a Deist, who will make Scripture itself a controverted 
point ; and an Atheist would still go further. Let this gentleman shew 
that the Divinity, or direct worship of Christ is justly controverted : till 
he has done this, he has said nothing. It is ridiculous to tell us, (if 
that be his meaning,) that to worship the Father only, leaving out the 
Son and Holy Ghost, is sufficient, “upon all possible hypotheses ;” 
when upon the hypothesis that all the three Persons are one God, 
(which is something more than an hypothesis,) no one of the Persons 
can be entirely omitted without manifest iniquity and impiety. It is in 
vain to think of any expedients in this affair, while our doctrine stands 
unconfuted. There is no room left so much as for a neutrality, in the 
present case. For I will be bold to say, and bound to make it good, 
that, all circumstances considered, there can be no reasons sufficient to 
make a man zeuter in this point, but what would be sufficient to 
determine him on the opposite side. 

I shall here take leave of this writer, having occasionally remarked 
upon some passages of his, by way of note to my Sermons; and 
designing, God willing, to consider every thing material (if I have here 
omitted any thing) hereafter; when I am favoured with a large and 
particular answer to my Defence of some Queries. 

There is another writer who, in a sixpenny pamphlet, has drawn his 
pen against me. It is entitled, The Unity of God not inconsistent with 
the Divinity of Christ : (nominal Divinity he means:) being Remarks 
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on the Passages in Dr. Waterland’s Vindication &c. relating to the 
Unity of God, and to the Object of Worship. 

The author is a grave, sober writer; and ingenuously speaks his 
mind, without any doublings or disguises. It is a satisfaction to any 
man, who has no concern for any thing but truth, to have such an 
adversary to deal with; for then it is soon seen what we have to do. 
Much time, much trouble, much wrangling is saved: we presently enter 
into the merits of the cause, for the ease and benefit of the reader. 
This writer takes the drian hypothesis : for he supposes the Son to have 
been a distinct Spirit (p. 7.); to have been God’s instrument in the 
creation (p. 26.); not to be true God (p. 34.); to have been ignorant 
of the day of judgment, considered in his highest capacity, 7. e. as the 
second Person of the Trinity (p. 8.). Having seen his drift and design, 
let us next examine his performance. He does not undertake to shew 
that the received doctrine cannot be true; or that his own (i. e. the 
Arian) must be true; one of which I might reasonably have expected of 
him, since he pretends to have drawn up an answer to the main parts of 
my Vindication &c. But he is content to shew (so far as he is able) 
that his doctrine may be true, notwithstanding one or two arguments 
which I have made use of against it. In a word, he undertakes to 
prove that some of my arguments against Arianism are not conclusive- 
With what success, I come now to shew; after taking notice to the 
reader, that, supposing he had really done what he intended, it does 
not follow that the Arian doctrine must be true, nor that there are not 
arguments enough to prove it cannot be true; but only that I have used 
an argument or two, which alone are not sufficient for my purpose. 
One considerable objection against the Arian scheme is, that it stands 
in opposition to the first and great commandment ; introducing two Gods» 
and two objects of worship ; not only against Scripture, but also against 
the unanimous sense of the Christian Church from the beginning, and 
of the Jewish Church before; which together are the safest and best 
comment we can have upon Scripture. This is one considerable 
objection, among many, against Arianism ; and is what this writer has 
undertook to answer. He applies himself particularly to the English 
and unlearned reader, (p. 4.) whom he hopes to satisfy; the rather, I 
suppose, because the argument is Jearned, and must lose much of its 
force and strength on our side, when stripped of its additional advan- 
tages from history and antiquity : besides that the unlearned reader (espe- 
cially in this controversy) may be easily imposed upon by little turns and 
fallacies; such as have been tried, and examined, and despised, long 
ago, by those that have been thoroughly read and conversant in these 
matters. But to proceed to what I design, by way of remark upon 
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this writer and his performance: the sum of what he pretends to is 
contained in the following particulars : 

1. That we have no sufficient grounds for charging the Arian doc- 
trine with the belief or worship of two Gods. 

2. Nor for our own doctrine that Father and Son are one God. 

3. That we have no certain warrant for appropriating every kind and 
degree of religious worship to God alone. 

4. That mediatorial worship may be due to Christ, though not true 
God, or supreme God. 

5. That Dr. Waterland has, in effect, given up the main of what the 
Arians contend for. 

These several particulars (containing his sense, though, for brevity 
and perspicuity, expressed in my own words) must be examined in their 
order. 

1. He pretends, first, that we have no sufficient grounds for charging 
the Arian doctrine with the belief or worship of two Gods. He has a 
particular fancy of his own, that the phrase two Gods signifies two 
supreme independent Gods, p. 32. And that a supreme God and a sub- 
ordinate God are not two Gods, p. 34. I shall, first, examine his reasons 
for this; and, next, endeavour to convince him that it is neither true 
in itself, nor would answer his purpose, if it really were true. 

He observes, from Matt. vi. 24. that two masters do not there mean 
a supreme and a subordinate master, but two coordinate or independent 
masters, p. 32. He could not have pitched upon an instance less to 
his purpose. It may appear somewhat harsh to put God and mammorn 
so much upon the level, as to suppose them two coordinate or inde- 
pendent masters: but, waving that, it is very plain that the text is 
meant of two opposite or disagreeing masters, whether coordinate or 
subordinate. If two coordinate masters agreed perfectly together, it 
would be as easy to serve both as one. If this text be any rule for the 
common way of speaking, two coordinate or independent masters (pro- 
vided they were but wise enough and good enough to agree constantly 
in every thing) could not be justly called two masters. The Trinitarian 
Tritheists, if there be any such, will, I suppose, be very thankful to 
our author for this discovery. Upon the hardest supposition that can 
be made, the doctrine of the Trinity, upon these principles, will stand 
perfectly clear of Tritheism: so that if the author has any way served 
his own cause, he has at the same time been extremely kind to his ad- 
versaries. But what hinders this text from being at all serviceable 
either to one or the other is, that the expression here, in St. Matthew, 
is somewhat particular and unusual; and can by no means be made 
a rule of speech, against the more general and current use of language. 
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- This writer endeavours, next, to find some instances of a sovereign 
and a subordinate king, which together were not, or are not, two kings. 
He instances in David and Solomon; who were not, that I know of, 
each of them a king at the same time. He proceeds farther to the in- 
‘stance of Pharaoh and Joseph ; that is, of a king and no king: and he 
instances in a king of Great Britain and a lord lieutenant of Ireland ; 
that is, again, a king and no king: so hard a matter is it any where 
to meet with two that are kings, and yet are not two kings. 

He observes, next, that “ one Saviour, one Master, one Potentate, 
« one Father, one Lord, one Shepherd, &c. signify one supreme Saviour, 
“* Potentate, Master, &c. and so two Gods must necessarily signify two 
«‘ supreme Gods,” p. 33. But, for any thing he knows, “ one Saviour, 
«*one Master, one Potentate, &c.”’ may as well signify one heavenly, 
or one adorable, or one necessarily existent Saviour, Master, Potentate, 
&c. one, in some distinguishing, emphatical sense, whatever it be; yet 
not excluding what essentially belongs to that one. Our blessed Lord 
is one Lord, (1 Cor. viii. 6.) and yet I hardly believe our author will 
construe it one supreme Lord, or one Lord in the highest sense. He is 
also our Saviour, emphatically and eminently so styled; yet this writer 
will not from thence conclude that he is supreme Saviour, and all others 
(suppose the Father himself) subordinate to him. This author therefore 
has taken a very uncertain and fallible rule’ for the interpreting of 
emphatical appellations. Besides that if one God signifies one supreme 
God; then, since all but the supreme God are excluded from being 
Gods, in any religious sense, the consequence is, that an inferior God 
is no God; not that a supreme and an inferior God (were they really 
each of them a God) are not two Gods. This gentleman then, we see, 
is very far from proving his point. We may, in the next place, consider, 
whether it be not capable of a clear confutation. 

I had before argued that one God and another God make two Gods, 
or else one of them is zo God, contrary to the supposition: which 
reasoning is so plain and strong, that I thought it might be trusted 
with the meanest reader. But this serious gentleman (I know not why, 
except it be that he is not used to consider this controversy) suspects 
it all to be banter, p. 36. Iwill offer one argument more, which 
perhaps may take with him. The Pagans, though they professed 
generally (as is well known to the learned) one only supreme God, 
looking upon all the rest as subordinate ministers of the one supreme, 
yet stand charged with Polytheism by the Jews, by the ancient Chris- 
tians, by the common consent of mankind. Thus Jupiter and Mercury 
(though one was supposed a subordinate minister of the other) were, by 
the Lycaonians, spoken of in the plural number as gods ; that is, two 
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gods, Acts xiv. 11, 12. And this has been the common way of speaking, 
in all writers I have met with, sacred or profane, ancient or modern. 
But what if the customary usage of language had been otherwise ; 
does this writer imagine that the dispute is only about a name ? If the 
changing of a name would set all right, I do not know any man of sense 
that would contend about such a trifle. To extricate this matter, Poly- 
theism may be considered either in a stricter or a larger sense: it may 
either signify the belief of more Gods than one, in the proper sense of 
necessarily existing, supreme, &c. (in which sense there have been few, 
very few Polytheists ; the Pagans themselves, generally, were not Poly- 
theists in this sense ;) or it may signify the receiving more Gods than 
one, in respect of religious worship, whatever opinion of those Gods 
they may otherwise have. It is this kind of Polytheism which the first 
commandment has chiefly respect to: and it is the same that Pagans, 
Arians, and Socinians, stand justly charged with. Should any man 
alter the name, the thing would be the same still. For suppose we 
should not call it Polytheism, it would not appear at all the better, 
under the name of idolatry ; which it really is, as well as Polytheism. 
I must observe farther, that though the Arians or Socinians, or other 
such Polytheists, do not believe in two supreme Gods, and so, in that 
respect, are not speculative Tritheists, or Ditheists; yet by paying 
worship, religious worship, (the incommunicable honour due to the supreme 
God only,) to two Gods, they do by construction and implication, though 
not in intention, make two supreme Gods ; and consequently are practical 
Ditheists, at least, even in the highest and strictest sense of Ditheism.— 
Thus much may suffice for the first particular. This author has not 
cleared the Arian doctrine from the charge of receiving two Gods : nor 
if he had, would his cause be at all the better by changing the name 
from Polytheism, or Ditheism, to that of idolatry. Not to mention that, 
upon his principles, it is the easiest thing in the world for the Catholics, 
admitting a subordination of order, to get perfectly clear of Tritheism, 
which is the grand objection®: besides that, in his way of explaining 
the exclusive terms, the Catholics will easily answer every text he can 
bring to prove the Father only to be the true God: for it is only saying 
that he is so emphatically, or unoriginately, and the Son may be true God 
and necessarily existing notwithstanding : so that if this writer has at all 
weakened one of our arguments against the Arians, he has, at the same 
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time, very kindly cut the sinews of all, or however of the most con- 
siderable arguments of the Arians against us; and so has really disserved 
his own cause, more than he has served it. 

2. The second particular which I propose to examine, is his pretence 
that ‘‘ we have not sufficient grounds to conclude that Father and Son 
are one God.” He does not undertake to examine or confute all we 
have to urge upon that head: but so much only as we urge by way of 
prooff of Christ’s Divinity. We are used to plead thus: the Father is 
God, and the Son God, and yet God is one: therefore Father and Son 
are one God. This is the argument (though rather too briefly expressed) 
which he labours to confute for many pages together. We are now to 
see how he has performed. 

He observes that God is the only Saviour, Othniel also a Saviour ; 
and yet God and Othniel are not one Saviour, p. 17. Again, God only 
is holy, a Bishop must be holy ; and yet God and a Bishop are not one 
holy being, p. 19. God only is Master, some men are masters, and yet 
God and an earthly master are not one master. These things he delivers 
seriously, without the least air of banter ; and goes on, in the simplicity 
of his heart, with the like instances to the number of twenty-eight, as he 
observes, p. 30. Iam very willing to take his word without counting 
them; nay, and to add two or three more to the number. For God is one, 
and Moses was God; and yet God and Moses were not one God. God 
is one, and the Devil is God, (2 Cor. iv. 4.) and yet God and the Devil 
are not one being. Angels are gods, and magistrates gods ; and yet God 
with his angels, or with magistrates, does not make ore being. This is 
so plain, that even the Trinitarians (blind as they are thought) both see 
and confess it: which had the author considered, he might have saved 
himself some trouble, and as much waste of time. The short of the case 
is this: though there be gods many, and lords many, yet there is but 
one God and Lord to be honoured with religious worship : now Christ 
is God and Lord, in such a sense as to be honoured with religious 
worship ; therefore Christ is the one God. The premises I have proved 
in my Defence, vol. i. Qu. 16,17. The conclusion makes itself. This 
is the Catholic argument, which I leave the gentleman once more to 
exercise his thoughts upon ;_ desiring him, particularly, to answer my 
reasons against apy inferior or subordinate, but adorable Gods. I easily 
perceive now, why he did not understand a plain question which I asked: 
where did the Scripture give any intimation of two true Gods ? See what 
he says to it, p. 34. I know but one God that is to be worshipped ; 

f N.B. Every argument which proves inferred afterwards. The argument from 
Christ to be God in the strict sense, proves worship proceeds differently, proving 
him to be the one Ged, since God is one. Christ to be God in the sérict sense, be- 


But in that way Christ’s Divinity is pre- cause he is the one true adorable God. 
supposed; and his being the one God 
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that. one God is the true God; more adorable Gods than one are, by: 
necessary construction and implication, more true Gods. 

3. The third particular which this writer insists upon (in sense, I 
mean, not in terms) is, that we have no sufficient warrant for appro- 
priating all kinds and degrees of religious or divine worship to the true 
God only. Here indeed lies the very pinch of the argument. For if 
all religious worship be not appropriate to the one true God, the Arians 
(so far as I apprehend) are not justly chargeable with idolatry or Poly- 
theism, for worshipping a creature; neither is our argument from 
worship alone sufficient to prove that Father and Son are one God. I 
have (in my Defence, vol. i. Qu. 16.) shewn at large, that all acts of 
religious worship are, in Scripture, appropriated to the one true God, 
in opposition to creature-worship. I have to Scripture added the con- 
curring sentiments of the primitive Christians. I might have added 
the sentiments likewise of the ancient and later Jews, to the same 
purpose; which, however, the reader may find collected in Dr. Cud- 
worths. This argument has been learnedly and accurately handled 
by many great men (particularly by Bp. Stillingfleet) against the 
Papists. As the point is of great concernment, so the evidence appears 
every way answerable to it. Greater or stronger proofs cannot be 
expected, or reasonably desired, in a thing of this nature, than express 
Scripture, confirmed by the concurring sentiments both of the Jews 
before Christianity, and the Christian Church from the beginning ; 
not to mention what may be farther pleaded from the nature and 
reason of the thing itself. This writer, on the other hand, has little 
or nothing of weight to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses. He does 
indeed give us his own sentiments, or rather wishes : for if you ask for 
proof, he has none. He first falls to conjecture (p. 39.) how he thinks 
this matter of worship might stand: that is, supposing he had had the 
direction of an affair, which an all-wise God has took into his own 
hands. He tells us how it might be reasonable (that is, supposing 
he is wise enough to dictate to God) to ask pardon of Christ, or any 
other blessings, and to thank him for them upon his hypothesis, i. e, 
supposing Christ to be no more than a creature. All this is only 
guessing, presumptuous guessing. P. 52. he lays down his whole 
doctrine concerning worship in these three particulars: 1. That all our 
worship terminate upon the one supreme God. 2. That it be not 
offered to other Gods; any farther than our worshipping of them is 
really a worshipping of him, as redounding to his glory. 3. That it be 
not offered to other Gods, (that is his sense,) any farther than the 
supreme God has commanded. 

1. As to the first rule, it is groundless and insignificant. Groundless, 
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because he can produce no Scripture proof of it. We can easily shew 
that God alone is to be worshipped: where is it said that all worship 
whether offered to God or creatures, must terminate upon God? He 
pleads (p. 51.) that the priests serve the tabernacle, (Heb. xiii. 10.) 
which service of theirs terminated upon God. But let him shew that 
serving there bears such a sense, as when we are said to serve God ; or 
that the priests worshipped the tabernacle; and then the instance may 
appear more to the purpose. He pleads farther, that though we are to 
serve God only, yet we are allowed to serve others also, p. 51. 
Therefore, I suppose, though we are to worship God only, yet we may 
be allowed to worship others also. But when we are ordered to serve 
God only, religious service, not every kind of service, is intended ; which 
religious service is not to be paid to creatures, Rom. i. 25. not to those 
that ‘‘ by nature are no Gods,” Gal. iv. 8. Having shewn then that 
this first rule of our author's is groundless, I must next observe that it 
is trifling and insignificant. The very Papists and Pagans, in their 
grossest idolatry or image-worship, keep upto this rule. They terminate, 
at least intentionally, all their worship upon the one supreme God. 

2. This gentleman’s second rule for worship is, that it must not be 
offered to other Gods, any farther than our worshipping of them is 
really worshipping of the supreme God, as redounding to his glory, 
But who can assure us that any worship of the creature is really 
worshipping of God; or that it does or can redound to God’s glory ? 
Are we better judges of what is properly the worshipping of God, or 
of what is most for his glory, than God himself is? If this gentleman 
can prove that any creature-worship is really the worshipping of God, or 
that it redounds to God’s glory, he will then do something. I mention 
not, that both Popish and Pagan idolaters pretend, that all their worship 
is really the worshipping of the one supreme God, and redounds to his 
glory. But Divine wisdom seems to have fixed the affair of worship 
upon. quite another foot, as it were on purpose to cut off all such 
pretences of men, wise in their own conceits. 

3. The last rule laid down by this writer is, that worship be not 
offered to others, any further than the supreme God has commanded. 
This is a safe and a good rule; and I wish that this gentleman, and 
such others, would abide by it. It is evident from the whole tenor of 
Scripture, that God has not only not commanded, but absolutely pro- 
hibited, all creature-worship ; and laid it down as a fundamental rule, 
that God alone is to be worshipped, because he is God, in opposition to 
all that do not stand possessed of those excellencies and perfections 
which belong to God. If therefore this rule be good, as it certainly is» 
all creature-worship is for ever precluded by it. I proceed to, 

4. A fourth particular maintained by this writer, viz. that media- 
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torial worship may belong to Christ, though not true God, or supreme 
God. But he has not proved that there is any such thing as me- 
diatorial worship, distinct from Divine. If Christ our Mediator is 
worshipped, it is because he is God as well as man, a Divine Mediator. 
This writer cannot prove that Christ’s mediatorial office is the ground 
and foundation of the worship which we are commanded to pay him : but 
it may, on the contrary, be proved that it is not. As to what he 
pretends from John v. 22, 23. I refer the reader to my Defence of 
Qu. 19. vol. 1. which this gentleman should have answered, instead of 
repeating an old objection. As to Phil. ii. g, 10, 11. 1 refer to my 
fifth Sermon, and to my defence of Qu. 18. vol. i. p. 189, &c. where I 
shew that these and the like pretences are calculated only for the 
Socinian hypothesis; and come very absurdly from the pen of an 
Arian. As to Rev. i. 5,6. and v. 12. I refer to my Defence, vol. i. 
p- 195, 196. which this gentleman has attempted to answer in part, 
but has not done it. I had said, “ that the ‘essential dignity of Christ’s 
“« Person is really the ground and foundation of honour and esteem, 
“ (and consequently of worship, the highest expression of both,) which 
“‘ ought always to bear proportion to the intrinsic excellency of the 
* object,” (Defence, vol. i. p. 196.) To this he replies, “‘ that if we 
“* take worship to signify prayer and thanksgiving, then my assertion is 
“* plainly false : for the essential dignity of Christ’s Person is not the 
* ground on which his title to prayer and thanksgiving is founded.” To 
which I rejoin, that prayer and thanksgiving, considered merely under 
the notion of asking a favour, or giving thanks for it, (as this gentleman 
seems to understand them,) do not suppose any Divine excellency in the 
person we ask of, or give thanks to: for we may ask a favour of a man 
or an angel, present with us, and give thanks to them for what they 
have done. But prayer and thanksgiving, in the {religious sense, con- 
sidered as acts of worship, suppose Divine excellency in the object we 
address to, God having commanded all worship, properly such, to be 
paid to God alone, making it thereby incommunicable to any creature. 
In a word then, prayer and thanksgiving, under one consideration, are 
founded in kindnesses to be received, or already received: but con- — 
sidered as parts of religious worship, they carry in them the same 
significancy which sacrifice or any other instance of religious worship 
does ; are outward marks and expressions of that honour which belongs 
to God only, and are therefore founded in the essential dignity of the 
person to whom this honour is paid. This writer observes justly enough, 
(p. 43.) “that there would be no obligation either to prayer or thanks- 
“ ging, if God did not exercise a providence over the world; and 
“from thence he infers, (p. 44.) that God’s government of the 
world is the foundation of this kind of worship.” This may be true, 
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in a certain sense, and very consistent with what I had said, according 
as prayer and thanksgiving may be taken under different conceptions. 
I considered them under such precise formality, as expressions or marks 
of honour : and that my reasoning was just, is capable of being proved, 
even with the evidence of demonstration. I shall make it out distinctly, 
step by step, as follows. There is no reason why I should esteem or 
think any thing thus or thus ercellent, but because it really is so; 
therefore the intrinsic excellency of the thing is the sole foundation of 
all just value or esteem. Inward honour is a mental acknowledgment 
of that esteem which I have of, or bear towards, the thing so esteemed, 
and consequently rests upon the same foundation : worship, considered 
as an outward expression or mark of that honour, (as it must be 
considered when once appropriated to the one only greatest and most 
excellent Being),) rests upon the same foundation that the honour 
does: prayer and thanksgiving, considered as parts of religious worship, 
(and consequently as marks and expressions of that highest honour, 
which is appropriate to the greatest and best of Beings,) has the same 
foundation which all worship has; that is, which honour has; that is, 
which esteem has ; that is, the intrinsic excellency of the object : which 
was to be proved. There is no answering this, but either by denying 
prayer and thanksgiving to be parts of religious worship ; or by shewing 
that all worship is not appropriate to God. Thus far I have proceeded 
in observing, that this writer has not been able to make good his 
position, that the worship of Christ is founded on his mediatorial 
office. The contrary may be proved from two plain reasons : 

1. That the only Scriptural foundation of any religious worship, is 
the Divinity of the person to be adored, in opposition to all creature- 
worship ; as I have formerly proved in my Defence, &c. vol. i. Qu. 16. 
And it is worth observing, how naturally and how easily this falls in 
with the commands to worship Christ ; since the same Scriptures, which 
declare him to be adorable, describe him also as God; and, together 


h I shall endeavour to illustrate this 
matter for the sake of common readers. 
We read in Daniel, chap. vi. of a law 
made that no petition should be offered to 
any one for thirty days, save to the king 
only, under pain of high treason. By 
that law petitions, for such a time, were 
appropriated to the crown, became ensigns 
of royal dignity and majesty, and acknow- 
ledgments of sovereignty in the person to 
whom they should be offered. Should 
any subject, for that time, have made a 
petition to any but the king, and have 
pleaded that the person to whom he made 
it was capable of obliging him, and upon 
that foundation (the sole foundation of all 


petitions) he had petitioned him ; he would 
presently have been told, that the re- 
ceiving a petition was a privilege of the 
crown, and went along with the throne ; 
that there could not now be any /egal 
foundation for it, but the royalty of the 
person to whom it should be offered. 
Now, put for royalty, Divine perfections ; 
and for petitions, religious prayer and 
thanksgiving ; which are appropriated, 
not for thirty days, but for ever, to God ; 
and it will appear that the only lawful 
foundation of religious prayer and thanks- 
giving, considered as parts of worship, is 
the Divinity, i. e. the intrinsic excellency 
of the object. 
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with the name, ascribe to him likewise those Divine perfections which 
make up and form the idea signified by so august and venerable 
a name. 

2. That the mediatorial office will cease at the day of judgment, and 
therefore cannot be the foundation of that worship which will continue 
beyond it; even for ever and ever, as Christ’s worship will. See 
Rom. ix. 5. Heb. xiii. 21. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2 Pet. iii, 18. Rev. i. 5, 6. 
v. 12,13. 

This gentleman demands of me a plain Scripture text, where it is 
said that Christ is to be worshipped as being God, equal to the Father. 
But to this I answer, that Scripture supposes men to have common 
sense ; and therefore when Scripture has laid down one only rule and 
foundation of worship, and it appears from the same Scripture that 
Christ is to be worshipped; there is no need of any thing farther, 
the rest follows of course. Besides, that though Scripture has not 
in express terms said, that he is to be worshipped on that particular 
account; yet, since Scripture has asserted the equality of the Son to 
the Father, in more places than one, and his right to worship too; a 
very little logic will suffice to shew what relation these two things 
must have to each other. 

5. A fifth particular maintained by this writer, though it concerns 
myself more than the cause, I am now to take notice of. ‘ Dr. Water- 
“land,” he says (p. 54.), ‘‘ has, in one passage, given up both points” 
(viz. that the Son is God in a lower sense of the word God, and is to 
be worshipped only as Mediator) “to us.” But where have I said 
either, or any thing like it? I have given nothing up, that I know of, 
which can do this writer, or his cause, any service. I have said, that 
the Father is primarily and eminently God, Creator, and olject of 
worship : which he may be, without supposing him to be God in any 
higher or any different sense of the word God, Creator, &c. A different 
manner or order of existing or operating may, in many cases, be suf- 
ficient to ground an emphasis upon, (as might be proved by plain 
instances,) without recurring to a higher and lower sense of the words. 
As to the allowing of a subordination, it is so far from inferring a lower 
sense of the word God, &c. that, in strict propriety of speech, it implies 
the contrary ; as I have before observed more at large. 

Having thus examined and answered the most material pretences 
which this writer insists upon, in favour of Arianism, or in opposition 
to the Catholic doctrine, I might now take my leave of him. But it 
may be proper first to say something to a pretended contradiction, which 
not only he, (p. 6.) but the Modest Pleader also, (p. 48.) has been 
pleased to charge me with; as it is usual with many to think every 
thing contradictory which they cannot readily reconcile. 
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My words are, (Defence, vol. i. &c. p. 248.) ‘“ Each divine Person 
‘is an individual intelligent agent : but as subsisting in one undivided 
‘* substance, they are all together, in that respect, but one undivided 
“intelligent agent.” This, they tell me, is to say, that three persons 
are one person. But, if they please to think again, they will find it is 
no more than saying, that person, and undivided intelligent agent, are 
not reciprocal. Undivided, or individual, intelligent agent, like the 
phrase individual being, may admit of a stricter and a larger sense. 
When this writer is able to fix a certain principle of individuation, he 
may then perhaps have something of colour for the charge of contra- 
diction. See this matter more distinctly and fully explained in my 
Defence, &c. vol. i. p. 122. 

I have detained my reader long enough, I fear too long, in the 
Preface. But I was willing, having this fresh opportunity of appearing 
in public, to take some notice of those two pamphlets, (the only ones 
that deserved it,) which had objected to my Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity, vol. iv. If I have, either through haste, or through a desire 
of brevity, slipped over any thing of real weight, or that may create any 
scruple or difficulty with impartial and considering men; I shall, when 
apprised of it, (if God permit,) carefully and fully examine and discuss 
that,_and whatever else falls within the compass of what I have under- 
taken, namely, the point of Christ’s real Divinity, in opposition to the 
pretended Divinity maintained by the Arians. 

I should just observe to the reader, that some of the Sermons, as 
they appear in print, are somewhat longer than when preached. The 
three last especially are so, which I was obliged to shorten in the 
preaching, passing over several pages, for fear of keeping the audience 
too long. Some notes I have here and there added at the bottom, since 
the Sermons were delivered; though much the greater part were pre- 
pared before. I thought it very proper to intermix all along with 
Scripture, the testimonies of the ancients, as the best comments upon it. 
The reader will be the better satisfied in having a view of both together; 
and our adversaries may perhaps see cause to abate of their unreasonable 
and unaccountable boasts that way, when it appears from so many plain 
and clear proofs, that their pretences to antiquity are groundless, and 
their faith novel as it is false. 

I cannot here forget to mention my obligations to the Reverend Dr. 
Knight, of St. Sepulchre’s, London ; whose great learning and judgment 
are equal to his singular modesty and ingenuity ; and to whose judicious 
observations it is owing, that the following Sermons appear more cor- 
rect, and may, I hope, be more useful, than they would otherwise have 
been. 
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Christ God in the strict and proper sense : 
OR 
CHRIST’S DIVINITY 
ASSERTED 
FROM JOHN I. 1. 





The first Sermon preached Sept. 9, 1719. 





JouN i. I. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. 


SAINT John the beloved Disciple, the undoubted author of 
this Gospel which bears his name, was the youngest of the 
Apostles, and survived the rest many years. He saw so much 
the more of the state of Christianity, and of the progress it 
made under two persecutions; the first by Nero, the second by 
Domitian. Under the latter, he himself had inevitably suffered, 
had not God miraculously preserved him. After this, he was 
banished into Patmos, a little island in the Archipelago; and, 
during his retirement there, was favoured, in a particular man- 
ner, with revelations from heaven; which he committed to 
writing, and left behind him for the benefit of the Church. 
After a year or two's exile, it pleased God to call him forth 
again to Ephesus, his usual seat of residence; and there he 
passed the short remainder of his days, being then ninety years 
old, in the most divine and comfortable employment; taking 
upon him the charge of the churches of Christ, those especially 
of the Lesser Asia. As there must be heresies at all times, 
(infinite wisdom permitting them for great ends and. reasons,) 
so were there not wanting, even in the times of the Apostles, 
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some denying the divinity, others the humanity of our blessed 
Lord, and both for the same reason; being offended at the 
great and unsearchable mystery of God incarnate. The tares 
had been sown by Simon Magus, Cerinthus, and others; and 
were grown up to a great height before St. John’s death. This 
made it the more necessary for him to write his Gospel ; which 
accordingly he undertook at the request of the bishops of Asia, 
and the brethren of the neighbouring provinces. But first he 
appointed solemn fasting and prayer for the divine blessing and 
assistance in it; after which being more fully instructed and 
more pleritifully inspired, he thus began his lofty theme. “ In 
‘“‘the beginning was the Worp, and the Worp was with God, 
‘“‘ and the Worp was God. The same was in the beginning with 
‘**God. All things were made by him, and without him was not 
“any thing made that was made.” In these few words, and 
those that follow in that chapter, the good Apostle has not only 
confuted most of the heresies then on foot, but has obviated as 
many as should thereafter rise up in opposition to the divinity, 
personality, or incarnation of the Son of God: points of the 
greatest concernment to all Christians, but which nevertheless 
(through the perverseness of men’s wits, and their proneness to 
take wrong measures of divine things) have been a stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence to the disputers of this world, in 
former and in latter ages. ‘This first chapter of St.John (as I 
said) is alone sufficient, with reasonable men, to end all disputes 
upon those heads. The words are plain, and the sense clear 
when carefully looked into; and it is for that very reason that 
they have been more tampered with, than any in the whole 
Seriptures. For, when the obvious and natural meaning of a 
text happens to’ stand in the way of an hypothesis, or precon- 
ceived opinion, pains must be taken to darken the evidence, and 
to perplex the proofs which make against it. My design is 
briefly to enumerate the several interpretations which have 
been given of this chapter, to remark upon them as far as is 
needful, and to establish the only true one. They are reducible 
to four; which I may call Sabellian, Socinian, Arian, and Ca- 
tholic. I shall explain them in: their order. To begin with 
the first. 

1. Under the Sabellian interpretation I include all that be- 
longs to men of Sabellian principles, whether before or after the 
times of Sabellius, who lived about the middle of the third cen- 
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asserted from John i. 1. 


tury. The Sabellians deny the Adyos, or Worp, whereof 
St. John speaks, to be any real or substantial thing, distinct 
from the Person of God the Father. They understand by the 
Word, either some attribute, power, or operation inherent and 
permanent in the Father; or else some transient voice, sound, 
and the like. How they came into these and the like fancies, I 
shall shew presently, after 1 have premised a few things about 
the name of the Adyos, or Worn, which St. John uses. I do 
not design any historical account of the use of the term among 
Jews or Gentiles; being happily prevented, in that part, by a 
late excellent sermon of a very worthy and learned Prelate. 
But I must observe that the Greek Adyos, which we render 
Worn, may signify either inward thought, or outward speech. 
And it has with good reason been supposed by the Catholic 
writers, that the design of this name was to intimate that the 
relation of Father and Son bears some resemblance and analogy 
to that of thought, or of speech to the mind. For example: as 
thought is coeval with the mind; so the Son is coeval with the 
Father’. As thought is closely united to, proceeds from, and 
yet remains in the mind; so also may we understand that the 
Son is in the bosom of the Father, proceeding from him, yet 
never divided or separate, but remaining in him and with him. 
As to speech, it is properly the interpreter of the mind ; and so, 
in this respect also, there is some resemblance and analogy, the 
Son being as it were interpreter and revealer of the unknown 
Father to the world’. Some of the ancient Catholic writers® 
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piece against Praxeas, has a great 
deal to the same purpose. Athena- 
goras, 'Tatian, and Hippolytus, though 
more obscurely, seem to have in- 
tended the same. And even Origen 
himself had adopted the like notion, 
as may appear from the following 
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joining both these notions together, have considered them as 
applicable to the Son at different times, and in different capa- 
cities. Before the world was made, while he yet existed alone 
with the Father, (always including the Holy Ghost,) they sup- 
posed he might best be compared to silent thought resting in the 
mind, and which in Greek is called Adyos évdidOeros. But when 
he afterwards came to create the world, and to reveal both him- 
self and his Father, then he might more properly be compared 
to outward speech, or a word spoken forth, which the Greeks 
express by Adyos tpodopixos. And thus it is, that the same 
writers sometimes speak of the Adyos, or Worp, being both 
eternal, and in time: eternal in one capacity, not so in the other. 
For as thought must be considered previous to speech, so the 
Aéyos, or Worp, under one consideration might be conceived 
more ancient than under the other. 

Thus far the Catholics, sober men, carried on the parallel; 
and there was no harm in it, while they kept close to the rule 
of faith, and within the bounds of sobriety. But the Sabellian 

heretics did not stop there. They pursued the parallel still 
~ farther, till they left the Adyos, or Worp, no distinct personality. 
They observed that inward thought was no real substantial thing, 
distinct from the mind itself; and that outward speech was but 
a voice or sound, nothing fixed, real, and permanent: and from 
hence they took occasion to misinterpret the Apostle very 
widely ; as if the Worp, which he speaks of, were nothing 
really distinct from the Father, not a second Person, any more 
than a man’s thought, or word, is another person from the man. 
This kind of construction was openly received and propagated 
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Afterwards Origen uses an argu- 
ment to prove that the Adyos has a 
real substance, and adds in conclu- 


Ty vmdoTacw ex@v, Pp. 44. c 

words are remarkable, and worth 
comparing with ‘Tertullian’s upon 
the same subject, where he says: 

Jam in usu est nostrorum, per sim- 
plicitatem interpretationis, sermonem 
dicere in primordio apud Deum fuisse, 
cum magis rationem competat anti- 
quiorem haberi; quia non sermonalis 
a principio, sed rationalis Deus etiam 
ante principium, et quia ipse quoque 
sermo ratione consistens, priorem eam 
ut substantiam suam ostendat. Tertull, 
contr. Praw. cap. v. 
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by f Photinus, about the middle of the fourth century ; by Paul 
of &Samosata, almost a century before him; by ®Sabellius and 
Noétus earlier than he ; and by i Praxeas still higher up, about 
the end of the second century; and ij probably by some other 
heretics before him. What remains of it at this day is to be 
met with chiefly among the Socinians; those of them, I mean, 
who have refined upon their master Socinus, in this particular ; 
and are more properly Photinians, or Sabellians. A * celebrated 
writer abroad has openly espoused this Photinian notion in 
part; disguising it a little under the name reason, answering 
pretty nearly to the heretical sense of the Adyos évdidOeros, or 
inward thought: so that now the Sabellian interpretation, after 
the latest improvements, runs thus. 

“In the beginning was Reason, and Reason was in God, and 
“* Reason was God himself. It was in God from the beginning, 
“‘ before the world was: for whatever is in nature was made 
“with the highest Reason, neither is there that single thing 
“ that was made without Reason.” 

But against this, or any other the like Sabellian construction 
of the first chapter of St. John, many unanswerable reasons 
have been urged both by ancients and moderns. 

1. As first, St. John does not say that the Worp was ! Ocios, 
a divine Word, which might have favoured the Sabellian sense, 
but ©cds, God; thereby strongly denoting a real Person. A 
man’s word, or thought, is not called man ; nor would the Word 
or Wisdom of God be called God, if a mere attribute or opera- 
tion only was intended, and not a real Person. Or if it be said, 
that it does denote a Person, the same Person that was before 
sol. Catech. iv. ¢. 5. p. 50. Athanas. 
Expos. Fid. p. 99. Orat. ii. p. 503. 


Basil. Hom. xxvii. p. 602. Ambros. 
de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 7. Ignat. Epist. 


 Hilar. P- 789, 1048, 1179. Am- 
bros. de Fid. lib. i. cap. 8. 
& Epiphan. Heres. lxv. p. 608, 


609. 
*h Epiphan. Heres. Ixv. p. 608. 

i Tertull. contr. Prax. c. vii. viii. 

j Vid. Clem. Alexandr. Strom. p. 
646. Iren. p. 130, 132, 157, 158. 

N.B. The notion of a Adyos évdid- 
Geros and mpodopixds, in this heretical 
sense, is justly condemned by all the 
Fathers. Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, 
Ambrose, and other Catholics cen- 
sured it as smartly as the Council of 
Sirmium, Eusebius, or the Arians. 
Vid. Orig. in Joh. p. 24. in Jerem. 
p. 184. Euseb. contr. Marc. p. 120. 
de Laud. Const. c. 12. Cyril. Hiero- 
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Interpolat. ad Magnes. c. 8. Some 
even of the Arians, after they came 
to make a distinction of a twofold 
Adyos, adopted, in part, this very Sa- 
bellian notion. Vid. Athanas. p. 503, 
282, 260. Cyril. Alex. in Joh. lib. i. 
p- 30. Ambros. de Fid. lib. iv. c. 7. 

K Le Clerc, Comment. in Joh. i. 1. 

' Vid. Euseb. contr. Marcel. p. 83. 
Tertull. contr. Prax. p. 504. Epiph. 
Heres. Ixv. p. 609. Deus erat Ver- 
bum cessat Sonus vocis ‘Res est, 
non Sonus; natura, non Sermo ; 
Deus, non inanitas est. Hilar. p. 796. 
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spoken of as God, in the same verse ; then how ean the other 
words stand, that he was with God? He cannot be supposed 
the selfsame Person with whom he was. ™ With God, plainly 
signifies the same as with the Father, (see 1 John i. 2.) who is 
God. The Apostle can never be supposed to mean that the 
Father was with the Father; the Word therefore, if it denotes 
a Person at all, must be understood of another Person. But 
that it denotes a Person will appear further. 

2. For it is not said that the Worp, or Reason, was in God, 
as might be proper of an attribute, &c. but with God; which is 
another personal character®. 

3. It is said that all things were made by the Word: which 
(as appears from other texts) comes to the same as to say, that 
the Worp made all things: which is a further confirmation that 
a real thing is intended by the Worn, not an attribute only°. 

4. The Apostle observes (v. 8.) of John the Baptist, that he 
(€xelvos) was not that Light, intimating thereby that he had 
been speaking of a Person before, who really was; and therefore 
from hence also it appears that the Worp is something real. 

5. It is said (ver. 11.) of the Worp, that ‘* he came unto his 
“‘ own, and his own received him not.” ‘This is good sense, and 
sounds well. But to say that Reason, the attribute, came unto 
its own, and its own received it not, has hardly either sense 
or propriety. 

6. The Worp is represented (ver. 14.) as the only-begotten of 
the Father; which again is personal. For if begotten may be 
a proper expression, concerning an attribute or property; yet 
only-begotten is not, unless God has no more attributes than one. 
The characters therefore being thus plainly personal, and no 
necessity appearing why we should have recourse to figure, the 
literal interpretation is undoubtedly preferable. 

7. I may add, lastly, that St. John in his ‘ Revelations” 
expressly applies the name of Adyos, or Worp, to Christ Jesus. 
“His name,” saith he, “is called the Worp of God.” Rev. 
X5X. 23. 
preedicatur. Hilar. p. 796. 


m Ei 6 Adyos jv mpos Tov Ocdy, ody 
6 Adyos éarl mpos dy fv. ovde yap 6 
mpos ov hv eott Aéyos. Epiphan. 
Heres. xv. p. 609. 

n Verbum erat apud Deum. Nun- 
quid audieras in Deo, ut Sermonem 
recondite cogitationis acciperes ? 
non in altero esse, sed cum altero 





© Fecit enim et ipse, que facta sunt 
per illum. Quale est ut nihil sit ipse 
sine quo nihil factum est ? Ut inanis 
solida, et vacuus plena, et incorporalis 
corporalia sit operatus? Tertull. contr. 
Prax. c. 7. Comp. Pheebad. p. 304. 
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These reasons are abundantly sufficient to convince us, that 
St. John intended not any attribute or operation by the Worn, 
but a real, living, substantial thing or person, distinct from the 
Father: and so the Church of Christ from the beginning has 
constantly understood it. So much for the Sabellian interpre- 
tation of this chapter. 

2. The next that offers itself is the Socinian, properly so 
called; never espoused by Heretic or Catholic; never so much 
as thought of, at least not heard of, before the days of Socinus. 
He supposes St. John to have intended a real Person, by the 
Word, viz. the man Christ Jesus. His interpretation then is 
to this effect. 

“ In the beginning of the Gospel, was the man Christ Jesus, 
“ otherwise called the Worv. He was with God, having been 
“ taken up into heaven before he entered on his ministry. And 
“he was God, having the office, honour, and title of a God 
“ conferred upon him, after his resurrection. The same was in 
“ the beginning of the Gospel with God. All things belonging 
“to the Gospel-state were reformed and renewed by him: and 
“‘ without him was there not any thing reformed or renewed.” 

A construction so manifestly foreed and foreign, as this is, 
earries its own confutation along with it. It serves only to 
shew what contempt the heads of a sect generally have, not 
only of the rest of mankind, but even of their own disciples ; 
while they can thus unmercifully impose the wildest conceits 
imaginable upon them. To do the later Socinians justice, they 
have, I think, for the most part given up this violent interpre- 
tation; and, instead of it, have rather closed in with the 
Sabellian construction, which is more ingenious and plausible, 
and serves their hypothesis as well. Neither of them will answer 
to the truth of the sacred Writ: they are both no other than 
the device of man, and must equally come to nought. 

I proceed to the Arian interpretation, which appears better 
than either of the former, as coming nearer to the true one; 
and it is for that P very reason the most insinuating and 
dangerous of any. 


P Vinci illi vel facile possunt, vel 
facile vitari, quorum prima proposi- 
tione omne consilium pectoris prodi- 
tur. At vero hi (Ariani) quibus multa 
nobiscum paria sunt, facile possunt 


innoxias mentes, et Soli Deo deditas, 
fraudulenta societate percutere, dum 
malorum suorum virus per bona nos- 
tra defendunt. Pseud. Ambros. de Fid. 
Orthodowa, cap. i. p. 347. ed. Bened. 
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3. The Arian construction, invented probably before, but 
first openly espoused and propagated in the beginning of the 
fourth century, is as follows. 

“In the beginning of all things, before ever the earth or the 
‘“‘ world was made, there existed a very glorious and excellent 
*“ creature, (since called the Worp,) the Oracle of God, and 
“ Revealer of his will. That excellent Person, the first whom 
“* God of his own good pleasure and free choice gave being to, 
“ was with God the Father; and he was God, another God, an 
“ inferior God, infinitely inferior; but yet truly God, as being 
“truly partaker of divine glory then, and foreordained to have 
“‘ true dominion and authority in God’s own time. God em- 
“ ployed him as an instrwment, or under agent, in framing and 
“ fashioning the world of inferior creatures; and approved of 
** his services so well, as to do nothing without him.” 

This is the sum of the Arian interpretation, as nearly as I 
could draw it, out of the most general principles of the sect. 
For it must be observed that there never was a sect so divided 
and various, so unsettled and fluctuating in their principles as 
they. The reason of it is this; they take a kind of middle way 
between Catholics and Socinians, which admits of so great a 
latitude, that they know not where to fix. The Catholics look- 
ing upon the Son as essentially God in one capacity, and as man 
in another, easily know what may be proper to ascribe to him, 
in this or in that respect. The Socinians believing him to be 
man only, can as easily come to a resolution in the particulars 
of their scheme. But the Arians supposing him a creature at 
large, and not knowing the several degrees of perfection on this 
side infinite, are always in uncertainty ; not being able to deter- 
mine how much or how little it may be proper to ascribe to 
the Son of God: and hence it is that they could never unite 
together in any one fixed and certain set of principles; but have 
been always wavering, various, and unconstant; and must ever 
be so to the world’s end. But this by the way: having laid 
before you the Arian interpretation, nothing now remains but 
to offer to you the Catholic sense of this chapter, which I mean 
to explain, and defend; and that will be the same thing with 
confuting the Arian. 

4. The Catholic construction, at length, is this. 

“In the beginning, before there was any creatwre, (consequently 
“from all eternity,) the Worp existed; and the Worp was no 
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“ distant separate power, estranged from God, or unacquainted 
“ with him, but he was with God, and himself also 4 very God ; 
“ not another God, but another Person only, of the same nature, 
“ substance, and Godhead. A// things were created by him, &c.” 

This I presume to call the Catholic and truly primitive inter- 
pretation of the first verse of this chapter: and what time your 
patience will further allow me, shall be taken up in asserting 
and maintaining it. St. John has here called the Worn, God. 
In what sense, is the question. The context, and circumstances, 
and other collateral evidences must at length decide it. I shall 
first inquire, 

1. What kind of idea, or notion, Scripture and Christian 
antiquity give us of one that is truly and really God. And 

2. Shall consider what reasons we have to believe that 
St. John here calls the Adyos, or Worn, God, in the same sense, 
or in conformity to that idea. 

I. I shall inquire what kind of idea, or notion, Scripture and 
Christian antiquity give us of one that is really and truly God. 
If we trace this matter through the Old Testament, we shall 
find that the Scripture-notion of a Person that is truly God, and 
should be received as such, includes in it power and might irre- 
sistible’; perfect knowledge and consummate wisdom, eternity*, 
immutability", and omnipresence*; creative powers’; supremacy, 
independence, and necessary existence’. These are the distin- 
guishing characters under which God was pleased to make 
himself known: and it is upon these accounts that he, in oppo- 
sition to all other Gods, claims to be received and honoured as 
God. These therefore are what make up the Scripture-idea of 
a Person who is truly, really, and strictly God. And if Serip- 


4 Dei Verbum, imo magis ipse dA’ } &va, mpdcwma dé dv0, &e. Hip- 


Deus. Iren. p. 132. 

“Ev yap dupe 6 Geds* Ore etrev, ev 
apxn 6 Adyos fv ev TH Cew" Kal Geds 
BS ios Clem. ‘Ala. p- 135- 

Alium autem quomodo accipere de- 
beas, jam professus sum. Persone, 
non substantie nomine; ad distinc- 
tionem, non ad divisionem. Tertull. 
contr. Prax. p. 506. Hune didicimus 
Filium Dei esse, et Deum dictum ex 
unitate substantie. Tertull. Apolog. 
Cc. 21. 

Ei d€ oty 6 Adyos mpos Tov Ccdr, 
Gcds dy, ti obv hyoeey ay tis Bvo 
héyew Oeovs; Avo pev ovx épd Oeovs 


pol. contr. Noét. c. xiv. p. 15. 

¥ Deut. ili. 24. vii. 19. x. 17. xxxii. 
39- 1 Chron. xxix. 11. Job ix. 4. 
xii. 16. xlii. 2. Isa. xxvi. 4. xlii. 5. 

8 Job xxxvi. 4. xxxvii. 16. Dan. 
ii. 20. 

t Psal. xciii. 2. Job xxxvi. 26. Gen. 
xxi. 33° Deut. xxxiii. 27. Isa. lvii. 15. 

a Mal. iii. 6. 

x Deut. iv. 7. Psal. exxxix. 7, &c. 
Jer. xxiii. 23, 24. 

¥y 2 Kings xix. 15. Job xxvi. xxxviii. 
Psal. viii. 4. Isa, xlv. 7,18. Jer. x. 
12. 

2 Exod. iii. 14. 
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ture has thus informed us what properties, attributes, and 
perfections, must be supposed to meet in one that is truly and 
properly God, our own reason must tell us, that these attributes, 
&e. must have a subject, and this subject we call substance: and 
therefore the Scripture-notion of God, is that of an eternal, 
immutable, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty substance. If it 
be pretended that these are the characters of a supreme God 
only, and not of every Person that is true God; I answer, that 
supremacy (negatively* considered in opposition to any superior 
nature) is one of the characters belonging to any Person that is 
truly God, as much as omnipotence, omniscience, or any other; 
and consequently he is not ¢ru/y God, in the Seripture-notion of 
God, who is not supreme God. This is the Scripture-notion 
of one that is truly God; and thus it stood when St. John 
wrote his Gospel. 

Let us next inquire, whether the same notion obtained in the 
Christian Church after St. John wrote. 

Justin Martyr, a very early and excellent writer, within forty 
or fifty years of St. John, observes, that God alone is neces- 
sarily existing and immutable, (or incorruptible,) and that for 
this very reason he is God; thereby intimating that without 
such perfections he could not be God. 

Irenzeus, another early and judicious writer, almost contem- 
porary with Justin, expresses himself more fully and clearly 
upon the same head; observing that ‘no Person that has any 
superior can be justly called God; nor any thing that has been 
created, or ever began to exist. The same Irenzeus has a whole 
‘chapter to prove that the Old Testament, or New, never gave 
the title of God, absolutely and definitively, to any one that is 
not truly God. 

Tertullian (in the beginning of the third century, or sooner, 


aI say, negatively; because posi- 
tive supremacy over others could not 
commence till the creation. 

> Mévos yap ayévynros kal apOapros 
cds, kai d1a Tovro Geds eort. Justin. 
Dial. p. 21. Jebb. 

© Qui enim super se habet aliquem 
superiorem, hic neque Deus neque 
rex magnus dici potest, Lib. iv. cap. 


li. p. 220. 

Cuisscanque autem initium sump- 
serunt, et dissolutionem possunt per- 
cipere, et subjecta sunt, et indigent 


ejus qui se fecit, necesse est omni- 
modo uti differens yocabulum ha- 
beant apud eos etiam, qui vel modi- 
cum sensum in discernendo talia ha- 
bent: ita ut is quidem qui omnia 
fecerit cum verbo suo, juste dicatur 
Deus et Dominus solus; que autem 
facta sunt, non jam ejusdem vocabuli 
participabilia esse, neque juste id vo- 
cabulum sumere debere, quod est 
Creatoris. ren. lib. iii. cap. viil. 


p. 183. 
4 Lib. iii, cap. 6. 
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within a hundred years, or very nearly, of St. John) observes, 
that the word °God does not, like Lord, signify dominion or 
power only, but substance; that none but the eernal uncreated 
substance can justly be called God; that an inferior God is a 
contradiction in terms. 

These testimonies are sufficient to shew (without adding any 
more) how the word God was taken and generally understood 
by the Christian Church, soon after the Apostle’s time; and 
therefore very probably, in the Apostle’s time also. Now let 
us proceed to consider 

II. What reasons we haye to believe that St. John, in his 
first chapter, calls the Worp God, in the same sense, in con- 
formity to that idea which Scripture hath given us of one that 
is truly God; and which the primitive writers also appear 
plainly to have embraced. 

1. This alone is a strong presumption, in favour of our inter- 
pretation, that the Scriptures before, and the Christian Church 
after, espouse this notion. Would St. John have called the 
Worp, God, in the manner that he does, without guard or 
caution, had he not intended it in the strict sense, which Scrip- 
ture itself so much favours, and in which the generality, at least, 
would be most apt to take it? Had he meant it in a lower sense, 
it might have been very proper to have inserted a qualifying 
clause to prevent any mistake or misconstruction ; which yet he 
is so far from doing, (as we shall see presently,) that he has put 
together with it many circumstances, all tending to convince us 
that he used the word in the strict sense, as Scripture had done 
before, and the Christian Church did after. For 

2. It is observable, that the Apostle does not say, in the 
beginning God created the Worp, (as the style runs in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and might have been properly used here, 
had he intended to signify that the Worp was God, in an 
inferior or improper sense:) but instead of that, he only says 
that the Worp was‘; intimating that he existed before any 


e Deus substantiz ipsius nomen, id 
est Divinitatis; Dominus vero non 
substantiz, sed potestatis, &c. Tertull. 
contr. Hermog. p. 234. 

Deus jam vocari obtinuit substan- 
tia cui ascribo. Hanc invenies solam 
innatam, infectam; solam eternam, 
et universitatis conditricem——nega 
Deum quem dicis deteriorem: nega 


summum magnum, quem credis mi- 
norem, Adv. Mare. lib. i. cap. 6, 7. 

. 368. 
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thing was created, consequently from all eternity: for whatever 
existed before any thing was created, was no creature, as is 
manifest of itself; and if no creature, eternal. This is further 
confirmed from the Apostle’s repeating it in the next verse, 
“The same was in the beginning with God.” It is not impro- 
bable that the Apostle might intend this in opposition to 
Cerinthus, who believed the Anpuovpyds, or Creator, to be sepa- 
rate and estranged from God¢. Nothing can be more directly 
levelled against that doctrine than this assertion of St. John’s, 
that the Worp, who was Creator of the world, was from the 
beginning, or always, with God. But to proceed: 

3. Another argument of St. John’s intending the word God 
in the strict sense, may be drawn from the time whereof he is 
speaking. It was before the creation; he was then God. It is 
not said, that he was appointed God over the things that should 
be afterwards created. No; he was God before the world was. 
Our adversaries sometimes tell us of a throne, a power of judging, 
a regal authority belonging to the Son: and that therefore he 
is God; and they observe» (as they think, shrewdly, but in 
truth very weakly) that the Holy Ghost has therefore none of 
that title, as having no regal dominion, &e. And when, in 
answer to this, we say further, that the Son was Jehovah, God, 
and Lord, under the Old Testament; they reply, that he was 
then év popdi Ocod, acting in the name and Person of God, and 
therefore styled God. Admitting all this, (which is mostly 
fiction,) yet what will they do with this text of St. John? Here 
it is plain, that the Son was God before any dominion over the 
creatures commenced ; before he acted as representative of the 
Father, or was év popd7 Oecod, in that low fictitious sense: how 
was he God before the creation? Here they have little left to 
say, but that “he was partaker of divine power and glory with 
“and from the Father‘.” From hence then we see, that 
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ovre Tov marpds amodemépevos. Kat 
mddw ovre amd TOU ph eivae Ev apx7 
ywopevos év apxy, ovre amd Tod py 


Vid. etiam Athanas. p. 526. Hilar. 
p- 795. Chrysost. in Joh. p. 25. and 
other testimonies collected in Suicer. 
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Heeres. xxviii. p. 110. 

h See Script. Doctr. p. 264. 2d edit. 
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dominion alone is not sufficient to account for the Son’s being. 
God; not to mention that the Holy Ghost might have been 
called God in Seripture, as having been “ partaker of divine 
“ power and glory with and from the Father,” as well as the 
Son; so that that pretence about the Holy Ghost and this solu- 
tion hang not well together. To such-straits and inconsistencies 
are men reduced by bringing their hypotheses with them to inter- 
pret Scripture by, instead of making Scripture the rule of their 
faith. But to conclude this article: since then neither dominion, 
(on account of which princes and magistrates have been some- 
times called Gods,) nor vicegerency, nor any thing of like kind, 
will account for the Worov’s being called God by St. John in 
this place: and since our adversaries themselves appear to be 
very sensible that their principles, which serve to help them out 
at other times, fail them here; and that they are forced rather 
to say any thing, however slight or trifling, than to be wholly 
silent: this alone is a strong presumption on our side of the 
question, where the solution is so easy and natural, and entirely 
consistent with our other principles. 

4. Another circumstance, confirming our interpretation of 
this passage of St. John, is, that “all things” are there said to 
have been “made by him;” and, to be more emphatical, that 
“‘ without him was not any thing made that was made.” I shall 
not here insist upon the dignity of the Son as Creator, (the 
distinguishing character of the one true God,) designing that for 
a distinct head of argument another time: all the use I shall 
make of it at present is to observe, that it is not said, all other 
things were made by him, but al/ things absolutely ; wherefore 
he himself cannot, according to the letter, be supposed of the 
number of the things made, unless he made himself, which is 
absurd: and since nothing was made or created but by and 
through him, it is but reasonable to infer that every creature 
whatever is a creature of the Son’s as well as of the Father's ; 
and therefore certainly the Son is not a creature at all. 

5- A further circumstance favouring our sense is, that the 
Worn is called God, in the very same verse, wherein the Father 
is mentioned as God, and undoubtedly in the strict and proper 
sense. And how shall any the most judicious reader be ever 
able to understand language, if in the same verse and same 
sentence, the same word should stand for two ideas, or bear 
two senses widely different and scarce akin to each other? and 
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that too, not only without any guard or caution, or any notice 
given of the change of ideas; but also with such circumstances 
as give no suspicion of any change, but all tending to confirm 
us the more that the same idea is still kept up, and applied 
equally to Father and Son. It has been objected that the 
Father is 6 @cds, God with the article, the Son only O«ds, God 
without the article. But every body knows that the addition 
or omission of an article is no certain proof of any change at all 
in the sense of a word; besides that the word @eds, God, is used 
in the strict sense, though without the article, several times in 
this chapter. The sacred penmen were not so critical about 
articles ; neither can we imagine that a point of this moment 
should have been left so unguarded, with nothing to direct us 
but I know not what blind and dark conjectures of the use of 
articles; concerning which we have no certain rules either for 
Scripture, or for any other writings. The word Qcds, God, is 
frequently used without the article to signify the true God: and 
it is used with the article (2 Cor. iv. 4.) where it is supposed 
by most interpreters to be meant of the Devil: so little account 
is there to be made of articles. But enough of this. It is 
further pretended, that 6 Ocds, God, applied to the Father, may 
stand for Jehovah, which is the proper name of a Person, and 
that therefore God and God, in the text, cannot bear the same 
sense, unless both be one and the same Person Jehovah. But 
in answer to this, it is sufficient to say, that it can never be 
proved that Jehovah is a proper name of any Person, but as that 
Person is considered as having independent or necessary exist- 
ence: and then the name must be common to as many persons 
as exist necessarily, or independently ; independently on the will 
or free choice of any. Besides that it is certain that the name 
belongs equally to Father or Son, (as I shall shew presently,) 
and therefore St. John might intend that the Father is Jehovah, 
and the Son Jehovah too, and both in the same sense; while at 
the same time, by his telling us that one was with the other, he 
has sufficiently signified that they are not the same Person ; 
but that Jehovah is a name proper indeed to one substance, 
or one Godhead, but common to more Persons than one. I 
proceed then, 

6. To observe, that St. John did look upon God the Son as 
the true Jehovah ; and this alone is an irrefragable argument of 
St. John’s meaning in the text before us. I shall first shew 
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the fact, and next make good my inference from it. The fact 
may be proved first from chapter xii. verse 41. of this very 
Gospel. The words are: “ These things said Esaias when he 
* saw his glory,” (meaning Christ’s glory,) ‘* and spake of him.” 
Now the place of Esaias referred to is chapter the sixth, which 
begins thus: 

‘“‘T saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
“up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the Sera- 
* phims And one cried unto another and said, Holy, holy, 
* holy is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
Here we are to observe, that the Lord, which Esaias saw in his 
vision, was the Jehovah, and Lord of Hosts, which is of the same 
signification with Lord God Almighty. Him it was, and his 
glory, which the Prophet saw. And that this was Christ, and 
that glory Christ’s glory, St. John has before testified; and 
therefore certain it is that God the Son is, in St. John’s account, 
the Jehovah, and Lord God Almighty. This reasoning is in itself 
plain and strong; and is besides further confirmed by the * con- 
curring sentiments of many Catholic writers. 

A ‘late writer endeavouring to elude the force of this text, 
devises this construction, that the Prophet, in beholding the 
glory of God the Father, revealing the coming of Christ, he then 
saw (that is foresaw) the glory of Christ. But admitting that 
saw may signify foresaw, (which however is a very needless sup- 
position, since it is certain that our blessed Lord had as much 
glory with the Father before the world was, as ever he had after, 
John xvii. 5.) yet what occasion is there to suppose the Father’s 
glory to have been principally spoken of, when St. John says 
plainly it was Christ's glory, and that the Prophet spake of him, 
viz. Christ? It is indeed said, that Christ shall come “ in the 
** glory of his Father.” (Matt. xvi. 27.) But it is also said, 
that ‘‘ he shall come in his own glory” (Matth. xxv. 31. Luke 
ix. 26.); “and sit in the throne of his own glory.” (Matt. xix. 
28.) If then the Prophet saw indeed the glory of the Father 
also, it is because the glory of both is one; and if the Father 
be the Lord of Hosts, whom the Prophet saw, it is because the 
Father and Son are one Lord of Hosts: for it is as certain as 
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words can make it, from what St. John says, that the Son’s 
glory was seen; and that he was the Jehovah of whom the Pro- 
phet spake. If the Father was so too, we have a full and strong 
proof, not only of the Son’s being Jehovah, but of the Father 
and Son both being comprehended under the same one Jehovah : 
and so indeed ™ several of the ancient Fathers have interpreted 
it. But that is not what I insist upon now, my argument not 
requiring it. It is sufficient for me, that the Prophet saw, or 
JSoresaw (no great matter which) the glory of Jehovah, or Lord 
of Hosts ; and it was the Jehovah, or Lord of Hosts, that the Pro- 
phet spake of. That is, as St. John interprets it, he saw the 
glory of Christ, and spake of him: Christ therefore is Jehovah 
and Lord of Hosts ; which was to be proved. 

There is a second passage in this very Gospel, which proves 
the same thing. It is John xix. 37. ‘ Another Scripture saith, 
“¢ They shall look on him whom they have pierced.” The Scrip- 
ture referred to is Zech. xii. 10. where the Lord (Jehovah) is 
introduced saying, ‘ They shall look upon mz, whom they have 
* pierced.” The Person pierced is Jehovah, and the same Person 
is Christ: wherefore, by necessary construction and implication, 
Christ is Jehovah. The fact being thus plain and clear, we are 
next to consider the inference from it. The import of the name 
Jehovah (according to the best critics, ancient and modern) is 
eternal, immutable, necessary existence. The Greek 6 dy, or 
76 dv, taken from it, or answering to it, has been interpreted to 
the same sense by Jews, Gentiles, and Christians®. It would 
be tedious here to enter any further into the detail of that mat- 
ter. It shall suffice to observe how the one true God insists upon 
his being Jehovah, in opposition to all other gods, glorying, in a 
manner, and triumphing in it, as the distinguishing character by 
which he would be known to be infinitely superior to all the gods 
of the nations. 

“Tam the Lord, (Jehovah,) that is my name, and my glory 
“« will I not give to another,” Isa. xlii. 8. “ Against all the gods 
“ of Egypt I will execute judgment: I am the Lord, (Jehovah,)” 
Exod, xii. 12. ‘“* Who hath told it from time to time? have not 
“ [ the Lord, (Jehovah?) and there is no God else besides me ; 
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“a just God, and a Saviour; there is none besides me,” Isa. 
xlv. 21. “Iam the Lord, (Jehovah,) the God of all flesh: is 
“ there any thing too hard for me?” Jer. xxxii.27. ‘‘ I am the 
“ Lord, (Jehovah,) I change not,” Mal. iii.6. ‘“ I am the Lord, 
“ (Jehovah,) and there is none else: I form the light and create 
“* darkness——-I the Lord (Jehovah) do all these things,” Isa. 
xlv. 6, 7. I forbear to add more texts. These are enough for 
a specimen. There is no giving a full and complete idea of this 
matter, without transcribing a great part of the Old Testament. 
Now since the title of Jehovah is, in Scripture, a principal note 
of distinction by which the true God was pleased to manifest 
himself, and to set forth his own superior excellency in opposi- 
tion to all pretended deities; and since St. John has given us 
to understand, that Christ is Jehovah, or Lord of Hosts, and con- 
sequently possessed of all those distinguishing powers and per- 
fections which go along with that title; the consequence is 
evident and undeniable, that when the same St. John tells us 
that the Worp was God, he intended no nominal or inferior 
Deity, but God in the true, strict, and proper sense, eternal and 
immutable, of the same power, nature, and perfections with God 
the Father. I shall now briefly sum up the particulars of the 
argument, that we may the more easily take into one view the 
whole strength and force of it. 

The Apostle has here told us, in a very solemn manner, in the 
very entrance upon his Gospel, that the Adyos, or Worp, was 
God; the very mention whereof, according to the Scripture-idea 
of God, and the prevailing notions of those who lived in and 
near St. John’s time, carries with it, in its first and most natural 
conception, all that is good, great, or excellent: and so every 
unprejudiced man, upon the first reading or hearing the Apostle’s 
words, would be apt to understand him. He has inserted no 
guard or caution to prevent any such construction; but, on the 
contrary, has hardly omitted any thing that might tend to con- 
firm and enforce it. The Worp was God before he had any 
dominion, before he had acted as representative of the Father ; 
God, in the beginning, before the world was, before there was any 
creature; God, by whom the world was made, and to whom 
every creature owed its existence; who coming into the world, 
came unto his own, who is Jehovah and Lord of Hosts, the same 
as Kvpios tavtoxpdtep, the Lord Almighty, and God over all: in 
such a sense, and with these circumstances, the Worp is called 
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God, in the very same verse where mention also is made of the 
Father, with whom he was, and who is there called God, in the 
strict and proper sense: all this put together amounts to a 
demonstration, that the Apostle intended no nominal or inferior 
God by the Worp, but the true and living God, one with the 
Father, coessential and coeternal. Thus the first Christians 
understood it; and thus the Catholic Church has believed: and 
this is the faith which we ought evermore earnestly to contend 
for, as being “ once delivered to the saints.” 

I entreat your patience but a little further, just to take notice 
of a late pretence of an Arian writer °. 

The Jews, says he, and Gentiles believed in one God, under- 
standing it of one Person only: our Saviour and his Apostles 
taught that Christ was the Son of that one God: when therefore 
Christ is also styled God, those among whom he was first so 
styled, would naturally understand it in the subordinate sense, 
as the word Elohim in the Hebrew, cds in the Greek, and God 
in the English frequently signifies. 

This is the argument, and in this, the author says, “ the sum 
“of the whole controversy is briefly comprised.” If this be 
really the case, the controversy may be brought to a short and 
clear issue. By subordinate sense of the word God, the gentle- 
man means such a sense in which creatures may be gods, and 
have been called gods. I hope I have sufficiently shewn that 
St. John could never intend any such low sense, nor be so under- 
stood by any man of ordinary attention, or common discernment. 
As to the question, how it would be understood by those who 
first heard it, it has been already determined by plain evidence 
of fact. It appears certainly to have been understood in the 
strict and proper sense, as high as Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Ireneeus, Athenagoras, that is, within sixty or seventy 
years of St. John’s writing: and I will venture to add Ignatius?, 
which brings it up to the very time: for Ignatius had been well 
acquainted with St. John himself, having been once his ‘disciple. 

As to Jews or Gentiles, whatever short or imperfect notions 
they had of God, (though it is a disputable point, whether 
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they did not both admit of some plurality in the Deity,) they 
are to come to Christians to be more fully instructed; and we 
are not to be taught by them, how we are to understand a clear 
and plain Gospel. Hard must be our case indeed, if we are to 
be sent to Jews or Pagans to learn Christianity. However, 
Jews and Gentiles both (as many as came over to Christianity, 
and did not side with heretics) then at least corrected (or rather 
filled up what was wanting in) their ideas of the divine Unity, 
by their faith in, and profession of one holy, undivided, and co- 
eternal Trinity. We have seen then, first, how St. John ought 
to have been understood ; and next, how he actually was under- 
stood by sober men, and those that were the most competent 
judges of his meaning. What can be desired more to cut off all 
further controversy in this article? 

To conclude: The Sabellians at this day, as well as formerly, 
are a standing evidence of the strength and force of those two 
or three first verses of St. John’s Gospel. For as they reject 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, only because they 
think it repugnant to reason; so they reject also the Arian 
hypothesis, because they take it to be repugnant to Scripture, 
and particularly to the first chapter of St. John. They are sen- 
sible how absurd it is to suppose so much to be said of a creature, 
and said in that manner, and with those circumstances; and 
therefore they interpret the whole of God the Father himself. 
Thus they get over one difficulty, but unhappily split upon 
another; and the Arians have as plainly the advantage in the 
point of personality, as the other have in respect of the divinity 
of the Worpv. Happy might it be for both, if, laying aside pre- 
judice, they would contentedly submit their fancies to God’s 
written Word; interpreting it according to its most obvious 
and natural meaning, without laboured subtilties, and artificial 
glosses: remembering always that, in case of doubt, there is no 
safer guide to take with us, than the concurring judgment of the 
ancients ; nor any more dangerous than warmth of imagination, 
or a love of novelties. 
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All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. 


I HAVE before took notice of these words of the Apostle, but 
so far only as was necessary to give some light to the words 
going before, whereof I was then discoursing. My design now 
is, to consider them distinctly, as containing a further argument, 
independent of the former, to prove the real, essential divinity 
of our blessed Lord, * by whom all things were made, and with- 
“* out whom was not any thing made that was made.” I have, 
in my former discourse, intimated the various interpretations 
given of this chapter, under the names of Socinian, Sabellian, 
Arian, and Catholic, suitably to their respective schemes. Ac- 
cordingly, these words of the Apostle, in passing through those 
several hands, have been shaped and fashioned into so many 
several constructions; though one only can be the true one. 
The Socinian will tell us, that all things belonging to the Gospel- 
state were regulated and modelled by the man Christ Jesus; 
that the moral world was reformed and rectified by him; and 
that the Apostle is not here speaking of a proper, but a meta- 
phorical creation. Next comes the Sabellian, who thinks that 
the text is meant of the creation of the natural world, and all 
things in it; but then, not by the man Christ Jesus, nor by any 
Person really distinct from God the Father: all things were 
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made by reason or wisdom, figuratively put for God himself; so 
that the Apostle intended not here any real Person besides God 
the Father: thus far the Sabellian. After him succeeds the 
Arian, who admits of a proper creation of the natural, not the 
moral world; and admits also of a distinct Person, viz. the 
Aéyos, or Worn, himself a creature: and he does not deny him 
any hand or concern at all in the creation; but endeavours only 
to detract from him, more or less, with great uncertainty. For, 
as I have before observed, that sort of men are always fluctu- 
ating, hovering, and doubtful, not knowing where to fix upon 
any certain set of principles. Sometimes * you will find them 
pretending that God the Son, properly speaking, did not make 
or create any thing at all; but that the Father only was Cre- 
ator, through him. At other times? they will not scruple to 
allow that the Son, by his own inherent power, created all things 
out of nothing; which is carrying the point as high as any the 
soundest Catholic can carry it: only they add, by way of lessen- 
ing, that this was at the command of the Father, who had 
_ appointed him Creator ; which however might bear a sound and 
good sense. Betwixt these extremities of high and low (if I 
may so call them) amonst the Arians, there is a middle way, 
and that also with a latitude: some think it enough for the Son 
to have created some things only (suppose, what belongs to one 
system): others again (understanding by creating, modelling 
only) apprehend it sufficient, if he did but frame, model, or digest 
what was already created to his hand: others lastly, admitting 
both, yet say, it was not by his own power, but the power of the 
Father, always present with him: or that he had learned the 
art of creating by being bred up under the Father; which was 
the profane and wanton suggestion of Asterius, an Arian sophist 
of the fourth century*. There is no end of fancies and conjec- 
tures, when men are once got out of the plain and open way of 
truth. I shall not undertake particularly and severally to con- 
fute the three hypotheses, and the interpretations built upon 
them: but I shall proceed to lay down the Catholic construc- 
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tion; which if I can maintain and defend, the other drop of 
course. The Catholic doctrine is this: that the Son, together 
with the Father, (always including the Holy Ghost,) was the 
efficient Cause of all things, the Creator and Framer of men and 
angels, of principalities and powers, of the whole universe. I 
shall therefore, in my following discourse, undertake these three 
things : 

I. I shall endeavour to shew that God the Son, a distinct 
Person from God the Father, is strictly and properly efficient 
Cause and Creator of all things. 

II. I shall consider the force of the argument arising from it, 
in favour of Christ’s divinity. 

III. I shall draw some suitable inferences from the whole. 

I. I shall endeavour to shew that God the Son, a distinct 
Person from God the Father, is strictly and properly efficient 
Cause and Creator of all things. And here I shall distinctly 
consider what light we may have in this matter from the New 
Testament, and what from the Old, and what additional con- 
firmation from the declared sentiments of the primitive and 
Catholie Church. 

1. To begin with the New Testament; and first with the 
very words of the text: “All things were made by him, and 
“without him was not any thing made that was made.” I have, 
in a former discourse, asserted the distinct personality of the 
Aédyos, or Worp; shewing that the Sabellian interpretation of 
this chapter will by no means bear: I shall occasionally take 
notice of the Sabellian pretences in relation to other texts, as 
I come to treat of them. For the clearer understanding of the 
text now under consideration, we may observe, that Cerinthus 
and other heretics (against whose pernicious principles St. John 
is reasonably believed to have wrote his Gospel) had made a 
distinction between the upper and lower world, pretending they 
had not one Author. Hence, very probably, it is, that the 
Apostle expresses himself so particularly and emphatically in 
these words, (which might otherwise look like tautology,) “and 
“without him was not any thing made that was made.” He 
had first told us, affirmatively, that all things were made by the 
Worp; then he repeats, as it were, the same thing over again, 
but negatively, that nothing was made without him: that is, we 
are not to except any part of the creation, not the invisible 
things above, which the /eretics pretended to distinguish from 
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the other: all things, visible and invisible; all, without excep- 
tion, were made by the Worv. I must here observe, that, after 
the Arian controversy arose, the Catholics made good use of 
the latter part of this text especially, which is so very expressive 
and emphatical. The Arian principle is, that the Son was the 
first thing that God had made; and that God made him, 
dueciredtas, immediately by himself, without the intervention of 
any other person. Against this, the Catholics pleaded that 
nothing was made without the intervention of the Son; the 
Apostle having emphatically declared, that “ without him was 
“not any thing made that was made:” there was therefore 
nothing made dyeouredtos, immediately by the Father, without 
the intervention and concurrence of the Son. Consequently, the 
Son was not made at all, since it is absurd to imagine that he 
intervened or concurred to the making of himself; which would - 
be the same as to say, that he existed before he existed, or was 
prior to himself. But I pass on to what I design. “ All things 
“‘ were made by him,” signifies the same, as that he made all 
things. Thus the “ancients have unanimously interpreted it, 
and the idiom of the language will undoubtedly bear it®°. We 
find the phrase of 8¢ adrod, or 8¢ of, ra mdvTa, by whom are all 
things, nearly the same with what St. John here says of the Son, 
twice applied to the Father himself, (Rom. xi. 36. Heb. ii. 10.) 
which effectually takes off any pretence the Arians can have, 
merely from the force of the preposition 8d, as if it were 
intended as a note of inferiority, when it is nothing more than 
a note of distinction. When Father and Son are joined toge- 
ther, (as 1 Cor. viii. 6.) of whom is indeed applied to the Father, 
and by whom to the Son, to signify at once the unity of opera- 
tion and distinction of Persons, and withal some priority of 
order, as the Father is the fountain of all, and first in con- 
ception, whenever we think of the Deity. This is all that can 
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be reasonably inferred from the Scripture-usage of the prepo- 
sitions : especially if it be considered that under the same lati- 
tude of expression, as all things are said to be of the Father, so 
likewise all things are said to be by the Son; consequently.the 
operation of one is of equal extent with the operation of the 
other, and indeed is but one work of both. Adi things then are 
made by the Son, but in conjunction with the Father; and the 
Father hath made nothing but in and by the Son. This appears 
to be the true and full sense of the text in St. John, whereof 
I am now treating; and it is confirmed by other passages of 
the New Testament, which I shall- take in their order. There 
is one occurring in the same chapter, a few verses lower. “ He 
‘was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
“ world knew him not: he came unto his own, and his own 
“‘ received him not.” ver. 10,11. Some have thought that by 
his own, in this place, is meant only his own people, the Jews, 
as being of his kindred according to the flesh. But this can 
never be the meaning of it. The Evangelist is here speaking of 
the Adyos, or Worp, antecedently considered, and now coming 
to those who were his own before he came to them, before he 
took flesh upon him. The words immediately preceding, viz. 
‘“‘ the world was made by him, and the world knew him not,” 
make it probable that the Apostle was not then thinking of the 
Jews only, but of mankind in general. Besides this, it is worth 
the noting, that some heretics, in St. John’s time probably, as 
well as after, had a conceit that the Creator of this lower world 
was separate and distant from the supreme God, and that 
Christ came not into a world of his own making, but into one 
that belonged to another. Now in opposition to these and the 
like chimerical fancies, the Apostle informs us, that the same 
Creator (that is, Christ in conjunction with the Father) made 
every thing; and that. therefore when he came into the world, 
he came wnto his own, his own house and workmanship, this 
world being by right of creation his. This construction is what 
Irenzeus, a very ancient writer, gives of the text’. The like 
construction is given of it by * Clemens of Alexandria, Hippo- 
lytus, and Novatian, writers of the second and third centuries. 
Some who interpret the text of the Jews, yet do not give this 
for the reason, that the Jews were his own, as being akin to him 
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according to the flesh; but as they were his peculium", his chosen 
people, and as he was in a more eminent manner their God: 
and so Cyril of Jerusalem seems to understand it*. Taking the 
text either of these ways, it affords us an argument of the Son’s 
being properly Creator. For if it be understood of the world 
in general, then ‘it is manifest from the words immediately pre- 
ceding, that the ra iéva refers to his right of creation, and that 
the world is called his own in that respect. Or if it be under- 
stood of the Jews, it will prove thus much, that they were his 
own, as they were his people, and he their God; and it will 
appear from the Old Testament, that the God of Israel was the 
Maker of the world, the same that created Jacob, and formed 
Israel, (Is. xliii. 1.) and none else. If it be said, that the Jews 
may here be called his own, as he was their promised Messiah, 
their Saviour and Redeemer ; that construction seems to be the 
least probable of any: first, because he was equally the Saviour 
of mankind, and therefore there is no reason why the Jews 
should be called his own in that respect. And secondly, because, 
admitting they might be called his own in that respect, yet it 
could not have been so properly said of them, antecedently to 
the work of redemption, before he had bought them at the price 
of his blood, and thereby made them his own. I conclude 
therefore from this passage, that whether it means thé world 
or the Jews, they were his own in some higher respect; and 
that could be no other but as he was their Creator. 

The next Scripture I shall cite shall be out of the Revelation, 
the work of the same Apostle whose words I have been con- 
sidering. Our blessed Lord is there called the ’Apyy, “ the 
“ beginning” (that is, “author or efficient cause) “ of the creation 
“of God.” Rev. iii. 14. This I mention as the most probable 
construction of the place, suitable to what I have before ob- 
served from St. John’s Gospel. Otherwise, I think, nothing 
ean, with any certainty, be proved from this passage alone ; 
the word ’Apx7 (which we render beginning) being a word of 
great latitude, and capable of many senses. The ancients may 
afford us some light in this matter; not that I find this text 


4 See Deut. xiv. 2. _ _Non ideo se principium creature 
i Cyril. Catech. xii. p. 152, 312. dicit, quod ipse sit creatura, sed quod 
Ox. ed. ab ipso omnia sint creata, ut puta 


kApxn yap ris kricews 7) mpoxarap- architectus fecit domum. Berengaud. 
Tiki airia kai axriotos. Andr. Cesar. in loc. p. 511. 
in loc. p. 20. 
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particularly explained or quoted by any of the earlier writers: 
but it is frequent with them to apply the name’ Apy7) to God the 
Son; and they give this aceount of it: 'he existed of and from 
the Father before all things; he made all things; and he 
governs all things: and therefore is the "Apxi, the head, or 
beginning of all things, or of the whole creation. This, I pre- 
sume, may serve as the best comment we can meet with upon 
this text in the Revelation. I shall now proceed to other texts 
of more clear and certain meaning: 1 Cor. viii. 6. “To us there 
“is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
“in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
“and we by him.” Before I come to the argument which I 
intend from this text, I may just take notice that here we find 
Father and Son equally opposed to the gods many, and lords 
many. There is but one Lord to us, viz. Jesus Christ. Is then 
the Father (who also is the Lord “by whom are all things,” 
Rom. xi. 34, 36.) excluded among the lords many? God forbid. 
But Father and Son are one Lord. So likewise to us there is 
but one God, viz. the Father. Is then the Son excluded among 
the gods many? the Son, who, as the same St. Paul testifies, is 
“over all God blessed for ever?” (Rom. ix. 5.) No, certainly : 
but Father and Son are one God. Thus, and thus only, can 
St. Paul’s reasoning in that chapter be made to hang together : 
or otherwise he himself has infallibly shewn us that there are 
to us two Gods and two Lords, at the same time that he in- 
tended to prove (see ver. 4.) that to ws there is but one God, and 
one Lord. The truth is, St. Paul has not only hereby insinuated 
to us, that Father and Son are one God and one Lord; but he 
has likewise intimated the reason why, or on what account they 
are one. It is because all things whatsoever arise or flow from 
both. There is nothing of the Father, but by the Son; nor any 
thing by the Son, but what is also of the Father: so that the 
original of all creatures is referred up to both, as to one indi- 
vidual fountain and cause of their existence. The Father does 
not make one thing, and the Son another; but what the Father 
creates, the Son creates, for al/ things are by the Son. Hence 
it is manifest, that God the Son is Creator and author of all 


1“H trav ddov ’Apyi) Fris dmekdu- Odros Aéyerar Apyr) Sri apyet, Kat 
ora pev €k Tov Oeod Tov dopdrov Kuptever mavrov dv avrod Sednuscovpyn- 
TpoTn Kal 7pd aidvev' rerimaxey dé pévov. Theoph. Antioch. lib. ii. 
ra peO éavriy drayra yevopeva. Clem. Vid. Coloss. i. 18. 

Alex. Strom. i. p. 669. 
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things, as well as the Father; nor would the Apostle have used 
the same latitude of expression in respect of both, (without any 
the least guard, caution, or exception,) had he not so under- 
stood it™. I find an ancient writer, under the name of Igna- 
tius, though certainly later than Ignatius, concluding from this 
very text that the "Son of God created all things. Whoever the 
author was, the reasoning is true and just, agreeable to other 
Scriptures, and to the unanimous sentiments of the primitive 
Church. Some amongst us of late have affected very much to 
say, that all things were created through the Son, rather than 
by the Son. But they do not tell us the meaning of their quaint 
distinction between Jy and through; nor indeed are they able, 
in the present case, to make sense of it. Whether they say 
through or by, all comes to the same thing, that the Father is 
Creator by the operation of the Son: that is, both work toge- 
ther, (“ my Father worketh hitherto, and I work; what things 
“* soever he doth, these also doth the Son likewise,” John v. 17, 
19.) The operation is undivided, and the work one: ° one crea- 
tion, and one Creator in all. But more of this in the sequel. 

The next passage in order is Ephes. ili. 9. ‘‘ God who cre- 
“ ated all things, by Jesus Christ.” The sense of this must be 
the same with the former, and needs not any further comment. 
The last words, ‘ by Jesus Christ,” are observed to have been 
wanting in the most ancient copies; and are therefore probably 
presumed to be an addition to the text. If so, then this text 
is nothing to our present purpose. I shall only remark, that 
when this text is away, there will be but one left, in the whole 
Scripture, where that particular form of expression is used, of 
God's making the world by the Son. And that is Heb. i. 2. “ By 
“‘ whom also he made the worlds.” 


m Omnia enim per Filium ex nihilo eds Adyos* Kal abrds erroinge ra mav- 
substiterunt: et ad Deum ex quo ra. Aeyer yap 6 drdarohos. ais Gcds 
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The other places, which make mention of the Son’s creating 
all things, run in a somewhat different style; saying only, that 
the world, or all things, were made by him; not that God made 
them through, or by him: which different way of expressing the 
same thing is worth the observing, to keep us from two ex- 
tremes; that we may not so interpret God’s making all things 
by the Son, as to exclude the Son from being properly Creator ; 
nor so interpret the Son’s making all things, as to forget that 
he is a Son, and as such refers all to the Father, as the Head 
and Fountain of the Son himself. 

I pass on to a famous passage in the first chapter of the 
Hpistle to the Colossians, which runs thus: 

“Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
“every creature: for by him were all things created, that are 
‘“‘ in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
“ they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all 
“ things were created by him, and for him. And he is before 
“all things, and by him all things consist.” (Coloss. i. 15, 16, 
17.) Strong, lively, and magnificent expressions; plainly in- 
tended of a Person, the Son of God just before mentioned, (ver. 
13.) so that here is no room for any Sabellian pretences; of a 
Person preexisting before the world began, so that here is as 
little left for the Socinian ; lastly of a Person who was before 
all creatures, and made all creatures, which is enough to silence 
the Arians. The last particular I am principally obliged to 
speak to. In the Greek we have two expressions, év air¢ and 
d¢ adrod, in him, and by him, were all things created; and also 
els adtov, for him; the same expression which we find used of 
God the Father, probably, (Rom. xi. 36,) and is there rendered 
to him. So now we have found eis atrov 74 mavra, as before 8¢ 
avtod ta mdvra, equally applied to Father and Son: such expres- 
sions, so indifferently applied to either, have a meaning; and 


P The anonymous writer of “ Mo- 


contenting himself with throwing in 
* dest Plea, &c. continued,” pretends 


two or three e 


that this concession of the Father’s 
being Head and Fountain, &c. over- 
turns our whole scheme. (p. 39.) But 
he does not attempt to shew how. 
Dr. Clarke and his adherents have 
been called upon more than once, to 
make good their consequence from 
subordination of order to inferiority 
of nature. (See my Defence, &c. vol. 1. 
p- 448, 45°, 535:) But this writer, 


ressions, as explana- 
tory of the Father’s being Head and 
Fountain, (which are really not expla- 
natory, but a manifest perverting of 
the sense,) drops the point which it 
concerned him to speak to. The ob- 
jection from subordination, long ago 
despised out of the mouth of Euno- 
mius, will not grow considerable 
merely by being repeated, without 
any thing new to enforce it. 
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did not drop by chance from inspired writers. But to consider 
the passage more distinctly. 

In respect of the words, “ first-born of every creature,” our 
translation comes not up to the force, or meaning, of the ori- 
ginal4. It should have been, born (or begotten) before the whole 
creation’; as is manifest from the context, which gives the rea- 
son why he is said to be mpwréroxos macys Kticews. It is because 
he is “ before all things,” and because by Mim were all things 
created. So that this very passage, which, as it stands in our 
translation, may seem to suppose the Son one of the creatures, 
does, when rightly understood, clearly exempt him from the 
number of creatures. He was before all created being, and con- 
sequently was himself wacreated, existing with the Father from 
all eternity. But this by the way only, the better to introduce 
what I have to observe further from this passage. Creation 
is here ascribed to the Son in very full, clear, and expressive 
terms. ‘ All things:” not sublunary things only, not this infe- 
rior system, but “ all things,” whether above or below, “ that 
“ are in heaven, and that are in earth:” not inanimate things 
only, or the inhabitants of this globe, but also what is remote 
and distant; all things visible and invisible; and not only all 
rational creatures of an inferior rank and order, but the very 
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better than the great Athanasius. 
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highest orders of angels or archangels: whether there be thrones 
or dominions, principalities or powers; they are all created in 
and dy him: not only so, but for him, or to him; he is the final 
as well as efficient Cause; as much as to say, that they are 
made for his service and for his glory, the ultimate end of their 
creation. And that it may not be suspected, that they have 
their dependence upon another, and not upon him; or that in 
him they do not Jive and move and hold their being ; the Apostle 
adds further, that “ by him all things consist.” He is not Crea- 
tor only once, but perpetual Creator, being the Sustainer and 
Preserver of the whole universe. 

Is this the description of a creature? or can any thing be said 
higher or stronger even of God the Father, to signify his being 
properly Creator and Preserver of the world *? 

I go on to Heb. i. 2. where it is said ‘‘ by whom (Christ) 
“ he (God) made the worlds:” to which is subjoined that he is 
aratyacua, the “ brightness (or effulgency) of his glory, and the 
“ express image of his person, and upholdeth all things by the 
“‘ word of his power,” ver. 3. which I shall leave without further 
comment, to be interpreted from what hath been said before, 
that I may the sooner come to another passage in the same 
chapter, so full and strong that all the wit of man can devise no 
way to elude it. 

“ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
“the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. 
** They shall perish; but thou remainest: and they all shall wax 
“ old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
‘“‘ up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy 
** years shall not fail.” 

In the first place we may observe, that here the Sabellian 


8 The author of ** Modest Plea, &c. 
** continued,” is pleased to say, (p. 36.) 
that it is a *‘ mean thing to confound 
‘the unlearned reader with the ambi- 
** guity of the terms Creator and Pre- 
** server.” I hope he had not con- 
sidered how plainly the Scripture has 
taught, what he thinks it so mean to 
say; nor how frequent it was with 
the early Fathers, as high as the se- 
cond century, to appl those very 
titles expressly to Go the Son. This 
was the constant Catholic language, 
insomuch that the old Arians, and 
even Eunomius himself (see Basil. 


contr. Eunom. lib. ii. p. 58.) did not 
refuse to style the Son Creator. Other 
Arians scrupled not to say, “ Chri- 
**stum colimus ut Creatorem,”’ (vide 
Maxim. apud August. p. 663. ed. 
Bened.) We worship Christ as Crea- 
tor. If this writer had but as ho- 
nourable thoughts of God the Son, 
as the generality of the ancient Arians 
had, he could not find fault with these 
or the like expressions: if he has not, 
I leave him to reflect how mean a 
thing it is to pretend to exceed even 
the most refined Arianism, and at the 
same time to admit the grossest. 
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pretences are fully obviated. The characters are all plainly 
personal, both in this chapter, and in the Psalm from whence 
this is quoted. The Socinian subtilties about the renovation of 
the moral world, are-as light and empty as the other: the words 
are as express as the first chapter of Genesis, for the material 
earth and heavens: besides that it can never be explained how 
the new creation and moral world shall “ wax old as doth a gar- 
“ment,” or be “ folded up as a vesture,” or be changed and 
perish. The Arian can deal no better with this passage, than 
either of the two former. It is the Jehovah, and God of Israel, 
who is here spoken of, as is plain from the Psalm whence this 
is taken, and it is now applied by the sacred writer to Christ. 
The heavens are here said to have been the “ works of his hands,” 
and he it was (it is not said, another through him) that “laid the 
“ foundation of the earth.” Here are none of the prepositions 
év, or 10, by, or through, to criticise upon. Those pretences, 
however serviceable at other times, can have no place here. If 
therefore either plain and strong words have any sense, or Scrip- 
ture any weight, God the Son is and must be Creator, properly 
and strictly so, maugre all the endeavours of weak and vain men 
to the contrary. 

Seeing then that this passage is so full and clear, that neither 
Socinians, Sabellians, nor Arians, can any way work it into any 
of their schemes, what must be done next? *Some of them have 
been willing to think, and bold enough to say, that these four 
verses were fraudulently added, and were not originally a part 
of this Epistle. But all the copies and ancient versions of this 
Epistle retain these four verses: so that any pretence of forgery 
or interpolation does but expose the man that makes it, and the 
cause that needs it. The last pretence is, that this passage is 
intended of God the Father, and not of Christ. But the whole 
context, and the whole scope and drift of the author, in citing 
these verses, are sufficient to confute that conceit": nor would 
any one, that has not an hypothesis to serve, ever suspect that 
the words were intended of any other but Christ, to whom they 
are so manifestly applied. Thus was the passage understood 
(and never otherwise that I know of) in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and cited in proof of Christ’s being properly Creator ; 


t Judgment of the Fathers, p. 30. « See my Defence, vol. i. p. 329. 
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not only by *Athanasius, Ambrose, Austin, Chrysostom, and 
Cyril of Alexandria, but by the elder Cyril too, who has been 
generally thought a very moderate man, and not much a favourer 
of Athanasius, though he retained the same faith. But enough 
of this. From what hath been said it appears now plainly and 
undeniably, that God the Son is properly Creator of the world. 
It was he that “laid the foundation of the earth,” and the “ hea- 
“ vens are the works of his hands.” If there be any doubt in 
respect of the other texts, as not being full and explicit enough, 
there can be none in respect of this: so that, at length, we see 
Scripture itself has put an end to the disputes about the prepo- 
sitions év and 81a, in, by, or through, and shew8 that all the criti- 
cisms of our adversaries about them, if intended to prove that 
God the Son is not properly Creator, are groundless and false. 
But if any thing else be intended, they are not pertinent to the 
cause in hand. 

I may here observe to you further, by the way, that those 
gentlemen who retreat to that subterfuge, that they may appear 
at least to have something to say, do not themselves know 
distinctly what they mean by it. Is it that God made the world 
by Christ, as he “ wrought special miracles by the hands of 
“ Paul? (Acts xix. 11.) Is the Father in such a sense the 
efficient, and the Son the ministering Cause? They do not, ¥ they 
dare not say it. For, besides this plain text, out of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, directly against it, they cannot but know that 
the whole Catholic Church, down from Barnabas, (that is, from 
the days of the Apostles,), were of another mind; that even 
Origen and Eusebius, their two favourite authors, would con- 
demn them; and that the soberer Arians themselves were so 
far orthodox, as to allow a proper efficiency to the Son, in the 
work of creation, Scripture and tradition running clear and 
strong for it. Since therefore a proper efficiency must be ad- 
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created the world by the power of the 
Father: but he does not deny that 
he created it by his own power : that 
would be too plainly running counter 
to Scripture and the whole Catho- 
lic Church; and betraying meaner 
thoughts of Christ than the generality 
of the ancient Arians appear to have 
had, See above, p. 49. 
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mitted, what can they pretend next? That the Son’s efficiency 
reached not so far,.was not of the same extent, as the Father's? 
But here Scripture, express Scripture, comes in, and precludes 
every pretence of this nature. ‘AJl things were made by him,” 
says St. John, (John i. 3.) not a single thing without him: a// 
things, says St. Paul, (Eph. iii. 9.) and again, all things by the 
Son, the same, and therefore as many things as of the Father, 
(1 Cor. viii. 6.) and again, “ all things visible and invisible,” &e. 
Coloss. i. 16. If therefore a proper efficiency, and of the same 
extent, must be allowed, what will our adversaries allege further 
to lessen it? Will they say that it is not the same in hind? that 
the Father, for example, created; the Son only framed or mo- 
delled ? But neither will this pretence serve any better than the 
former: for then it would not have been said that the Father 
made or created the world, or all things, by his Son, but framed 
and modelled only. And yet we have every word applied in this 
ease, that can be supposed to carry any weight or significancy ; 
mavra éyéveto, says St.John, all things were made, not framed 
or modelled only. Or if xrifewv, to create, be stronger, mdvta éx- 
rioOy, all things were created, twice over by St. Paul, Coloss. i. 
16. Or if zoveiv be angened to signify something more, we have 
that word also, 8¢ 08 rods aidvas érofncev, “ by whom also he 
** made the worlds,” Heb. i. 2. 

If then the Son’s efficiency be proper, and of the same etent, 
and of the same kind with the Father's, let our adversaries tell 
us what they would have next? They will say still, the Son is 
subordinate. Right; and so long as they take the other consi- 
derations along with it, that he is efficient in a proper sense, in 
the same find, and in the same eztent, as the Father is, we 
shall not dispute the point of subordination with them. The 
Father is primarily Creator, as the first in order, the Son 
secondarily, as second in order; and they are both one Crea- 
tor, as they are one in nature, in power, and in operation. This 
is the Catholic faith, witteh was before Arianism; and will be 
after it. 

Thus far I have proceeded in the proof of my position from 
the New Testament: and there is no further need of any other. 
But since the ancients have also made use of several texts of the 
Old Testament, it will be proper to take a short view of them 
also; not so much to confirm what has been before proved and 
wants no confirmation, as to explain and illustrate it something 
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further, and withal to give us a clearer idea of the sentiments of 
the primitive writers on this head. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, ver. 25, God is introduced, 
speaking in the plural number, “ Let us make man in our 
‘‘ image, after our likeness.” This text has been understood 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, (or at least of Father and 
Son,) by the whole stream of Christian writers, down from the 
times of the Apostles. The Christians were not singular in 
thinking that the text intimated a‘plurality. The Jews before, 
and after, believed so too, as appears from Philo, and Justin Mar- 
tyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew; only they interpreted the 
text of God and his angels, which the Christians understood of 
the Persons of the Trinity. Justin Martyr and others made 
very good use of it against the Jews, observing how absurd it 
was to suppose that angels could be joined in that manner with 
God the Father, and be able to create man, or any thing. 

Thus far at least we may infer from their manner of using 
this text, and their reasonings upon it, that the Christian 
Church, in general, believed Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to 
create, as it were, in concert, and every Person of the Trinity 
to be properly Creator. 

This will appear further from another text of the Old Testa- 
ment, which they cite very frequently, to the same purpose. It 
is Psalm xxxiii. 6. “‘ By the word of the Lord were the hea- 
“ vens made, and all the hosts of them by the breath of his 
‘* mouth :” or, as it may be understood, by his Worp, and by 
his Sprrrr. This they interpreted of the Adyos, or Worn, which 
St. John speaks of, and of the Holy Ghost. Which interpreta- 
tion 2 obtained very early in the second century, and was gene- 
rally received afterwards. It must indeed be presumed that 
those early writers would not have entirely founded any doctrine 
of that moment on texts so very capable of another construction. 
But having already imbibed the principles of Christianity from 
the New Testament and Catholic tradition, they easily believed 
that those texts intended such a sense, when they knew from 
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other evidences, that that sense was a truth, whether taught 
there or no. 

Here again I must observe, that whether the text of the 
Psalms proves any thing or nothing to the point in hand, its 
being used formerly, in favour of such a doctrine, shews that 
that doctrine was then received, and was the faith of the 
Church. 

There are two texts more out of Psalms, which I may put 
together, being both of the same import and significancy. 
Ps. xxxiii. 9. ‘“‘ He spake, and it was done; he commanded, 
“and it stood fast.” The other is Ps. exlviii. 5. “ He com- 
“* manded, and they were created.” 

These the *ancients understood of the three Persons; the 
Father being supposed to issue out his orders or commands for 
the creation, and the Son and Holy Ghost to execute or fulfil 
them. This notion >obtained among the Ante-Nicene and Post- 
Nicene writers ; and seems to have been grounded chiefly upon 
those two passages out of the Psalms, and some expressions in 
the first chapter of Genesis®. What led the Fathers to take 
the more notice of those places, was the singular use they might 
be of in their disputes with Jews and heretics. The Jews 
denied the divinity, or rather the distinct personality of the 
Adyos, or Worp. They were not to be confuted out of the 
New Testament, (which was of no authority with the Jews,) 
but out of the Old, which both sides equally admitted. Hence 
it became the more necessary to search the Old Testament for 
proofs of the divinity or distinct personality of Christ. Now it 
was thought that no person would be introduced as giving out 
orders or commands to himself, but that such expressions denoted 
a plurality of persons. Who then could these other Persons 
be that received the commands? They could not be angels or 
archangels: why? because the orders were such as no angels’ 
could execute’. They were orders to create man, and the whole 
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universe. None less than God’s own Son and Holy Spirit could 
be equal to such a charge. There are therefore two divine 
Persons, or at least one, besides the Father. This was their 
argument from the Old Testament against the Jews. They had, 
besides, almost the like occasion to make use of the very same 
argument against heretics; against the Sabellians especially, 
and sometimes Arians. For, as many as had a mind to prove 
that the Person of the Father, and he only, was God, were 
wont to plead that Moses and the Prophets knew of no other 
real Person that was God besides him; quoting Deut. vi. 4. 
(“* Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord :”) and other 
passages of the Old Testament of like import. Had this pre- 
tence been true, it would not have weakened the belief of a 
Trinity of Persons, founded upon a fuller and clearer discovery 
made by the Gospel. But they thought there were sufficient 
(though in some measure obsewre) intimations given of a plu- 
rality of real Persons in the Old Testament ; and accordingly 
they alleged those texts which I have mentioned, and abundance 
more too tedious to recite; insisting upon it, that Moses and 
the Prophets had asserted a plurality of divine Persons; and 
that, notwithstanding their doctrine of the Unity of God, they 
had actually applied the titles of God, Lord, Jehovah, &e. to 
more Persons than one; and that it was not the Father singly, 
but he, and his Son, and Holy Spirit, that created the world. 
The last particular (as I have before observed) they inferred- 
from the texts which I have here cited out of the Psalms, and 
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I have dwelt the longer upon this 
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matter, because some persons, upon their first reading of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, (meeting with those passages where the 
Father is said to have commanded, and the Son to have executed 
his orders,) are apt either to be offended at them, or to draw 
strange conclusions from them: not considering that such men 
as Athanasius, Basil, and Cyril, made no scruple of them, 
understanding very well what such expressions meant at that 
time, and with what view they were intended*®. The patrons of 
Arianism will never be able to serve their cause at all by them. 
They would indeed gladly infer, that since the Father is intre- 
duced as commanding, and the Son as fulfilling, that therefore 
the Son was supposed of an inferior nature to the Father. But 
if they please to take a view of the whole argument, as it stands 
in the primitive writers, they will find that the very contrary is 
the truth. For the argument is this: the Father is represented 
in Scripture as giving out commands for the creation of the 
universe: no inferior person, no angel or archangel, no ‘ creature 
whatever, could be equal to the office, or able to execute those 
commands: therefore there must be some other Person or 
Persons, distinct from the Father, and superior to all creatures ; 
and those are his Sen, and his Holy Spirit. 'Thus we see, that 
the primitive writers proceeded upon a suppositien directly 
opposite to what the Arians pretend: for had they supposed 
the Son and Holy Ghost to be creatures, there had been no 
force at all in their argument; nor could they, in that way, 
have proved that there was any Son or Holy Ghost at all. But 
admitting that the work of creation was too big fer any creature, 
and admitting at the same time that there were other Persons, 
besides the Father, who created the world; the consequence is 
very clear, that there are more divine wncreated Persons than 
one; and thus the doctrine of a coeternal Trinity is established. 

I must entreat you to observe, that I do not take upon me 
to maintain the whole premises, which those ancient writers 
went upon. I think the argument from those texts is barely 
probable: Ido not apprehend that a plurality of Persons can 
certainly be inferred, merely from such forms of expression, 
where the Father is said to have commanded, and things were 
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created. The style is not improper or unsuitable, as 1 humbly 
conceive, though the Father were supposed the only Person 
concerned in creating. It is a handsome way of expressing 
that to will or to do is with God one and the same thing. All 
that I intend is, that the Fathers, who made use of that way of 
reasoning, believed that God the Son was properly Creator 
(otherwise there is neither force nor pertinency in their argu- 
ment) and properly divine. As to the argument itself, they 
had no need of it, but in occasional disputes, where it might be 
of some service, ad homines at least ; or where the New Testa- 
ment proofs, on which they chiefly grounded their doctrine, 
could not be admitted at all. 

I shall now just give you a brief summary of the doctrine of 
the primitive Church, in this article, and then take my leave of 
you for this time. They believed that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, were distinct Persons, and all jointly concerned in the 
creation of the world; not as many Creators, but as one 
Creator ; not dividing the work into parts, but as concurring 
in the whole, and in every part. Man, and every man, was 
supposed the creature of the whole Trinity; and so also the 
universe, and every part of the universe, was believed to be the 
creature of all, there being no creatures of the Father's but what 
were likewise creatures of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Yet 
they admitted some distinction in the manner of operation, 
reserving to the Father, as jirst Person, some sort of preemi- 
nence in every thing. He was primarily considered as Creator 
by the operation of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; but without 
excluding them from a proper efficiency. So far from it, that 
they chose rather to represent the Father as willing or designing, 
and the two other Persons as acting and executing ; contributing, 
as it were, but in subordination to one Head, to the beginning, 
the growth, and the perfection of every work. They ventured 
no further, nor was it proper to indulge imagination in a matter 
so sublime, and above the comprehension of men or angels. It 
is sufficient to know, that the creation was the effect of three 
Persons, whose operations were undivided, as their nature and 
essence is; and whose powers, perfections, and glory are one. 
But I must not anticipate what more properly belongs to my 
second head of discourse. 

Having shewn from Scripture, that God the Son is strictly 
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and properly Creator of men, of angels, and of the whole uni- 
verse, I am next to consider the force of the argument deducible 
from it, in favour of Christ’s divinity. But the first part having 
already taken up the full time allowable in discourses of this 
nature, I must be content to defer the remainder to another 
opportunity. 


EF 2 


Christ properly Creator : 
OR 


‘CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


PROVED FROM CREATION. 





The third Sermon preached November 4, 1719. 





Joun i. 3. 


All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. 


In discoursing on these words, I proposed three things : 

1. To shew that God the Son, a distinct Person from God 
the Father, is strictly and properly Creator, and efficient Cause 
of all things. 

2. To consider the force of the argument arising from it, 1 in 
favour of Christ’s divinity. 

3. To make some reflections and observations upon the whole, 
for our further improvement. 

I had then no more time than was necessary to be taken up 
in making good my first position: which, I hope, I have clearly 
shewn to be founded in express words of Scripture, and con- 
firmed all along by the unanimous suffrage of Catholic antiquity. 
The two remaining parts I reserved for the subject-matter of 
our present meditations. I proceed then to my second general 
head of discourse. 

II. To consider the force of the argument, in respect of 
Christ’s divinity, contained in this; that he is properly Creator 
of men, of angels, of all things. I shall consider it under 
three views, debating the point distinctly, from the reason of 
the thing, from Scripture, and from antiquity. 
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1. From the reason of the thing. I shall not here treat of 
the subject in the scholastic way; which would afford but dry 
entertainment: besides that, the argument would suffer by it, 
and lose much of its force and efficacy. There is sometimes in 
moral probabilities an irresistible strength, little short of the 
strictest demonstration. There is something so affecting and 
sensible under them, that they cannot fail of making their way 
into every well-disposed and ingenuous mind: and so it often 
happens that they do as infallibly (and more agreeably) win 
over our assent, as demonstration can force it. To come to 
the business in hand: God the Son is Creator of all things. 
On that foundation I am to proceed: and when I say Creator, 
I include Sustainer and Preserver. Let us then distinctly con- 
sider him : 

1. As Creator of man. 

2. As Creator of the earth, and of all things in it. 

3. As Creator of the heavens, with all their host. 

4. As Creator of angels and archangels, thrones and domin- 
ions, principalities and powers, which live, and move, and have 
their being from, and in, the Son of God. 

I do not heighten or rhetoricate at all, in these particulars. 
They are no more than strict and close comment upon Coloss. 
i. 16. and Heb. i. 10. only branching out into parts what is 
there couched and comprised in few words. 

1. First then, let us consider our blessed Lord as Creator of 
man, of all men living quite round the globe; of all that have 
lived and died from Adam down to this day. I leave it to the 
anatomists and physiologists to describe the wonderful mechanism 
and exquisite workmanship of the human body: the erect 
posture, the figure and shape, the size and stature, the struc- 
ture and use of every part, and the symmetry of the whole; 
which carry in them uncontestable proofs of the skill, and the 
contrivance, and the consummate wisdom of him that made us. 
How many lectures might be read upon the fabric of the eye, 
the texture of the brain, the configuration of the muscles, and 
disposition of the nerves, or glands; all bearing testimony to 
the power and greatness of the Son of God; of whom we may 
now say, that ‘“‘ he hath set the members every one of them in 
“the body, as it hath pleased him;” and hath so “ tempered 
“the body together,” as admirably to answer all the wise ends 
and purposes designed by him. The same wisdom, which is 
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visible in every single individual, reaches at the same time to 
the whole species round the globe. All are supported, sustained, 
and actuated by God the Son, in “whom all things consist.” 
He is equally present to all, supplying motion, nutriment, and 
strength to every individual, extending his providential care to 
the ends of the earth, and in one comprehensive view grasping 
the whole system. For, 

2. We are to consider him as Creator of the terraqueous 
globe, the earth and all things in it. He “has laid the founda- 
“tions thereof,” divided it into sea and land, garnished it with 
_ plants, trees, and flowers, stocked it with living creatures for 
the use of man, and plentifully furnished it with the most grate- 
ful and unexpressible variety. Every herb that grows, every 
spire of grass that springs up, every creeping thing that moveth 
upon the face of the earth, proclaims the wisdom of its Maker, 
sounds forth the praises of the Son of God. I may here apply 
the words of the Psalmist, which, whether meant of Father or 
Son, are certainly applicable to both. ‘ Praise the Lord from 
“the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps: fire, and hail; snow, 
“and vapours; stormy wind fulfilling his word: mountains, and 
“all hills; fruitful trees, and all cedars: beasts, and all cattle ; 
“ creeping things, and flying fowl: kings of the earth, and all 
“‘ people; princes, and all judges of the earth: both young men, 
‘‘and maidens; old men, and children: let them praise the 
“ name of the Lord: for his name alone is excellent; his glory 
“is above the earth and heaven.” Psalm exlviii. It would lead 
me too far off from my purpose to consider, or to enumerate, 
the many legible characters of a wisdom and power nothing 
short of divine, which are every where discoverable within and 
without this earth whereon we live. ‘These I leave to the 
naturalists to describe. No man that considers its stupendous 
size, or bulk alone, but must think it a work too august and 
great for any thing less than a divine architect. We have often 
triumphed over atheists upon this head, alleging that no power 
or wisdom less than infinite could be equal to the task. The 
very same topics, to such as believe the Seriptures, may be as 
justly urged for the divinity of God the Son. It was his hand 
that made all these things, and by his power they are sustained 
and held together. And yet these are little things, and as 
nothing in comparison. For, 

3. We are thirdly to consider, that the heavens also are the 
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“works of his hands.” That huge and vast compass, that 
immense region of zether, and therein the sun, with its planetary 
chorus dancing round it, the fixed stars, ( perhaps suns too, with 
their planets rolling about them,) whatever modern much im- 
proved astronomy has discovered, or whatever yet further disco- 
veries future ages may bring to light; all things visible and 
invisible have the Son of God for their Creator, Sustainer, and 
Preserver. If we survey the magnitude of the heavenly bodies, 
some smaller, most vastly bigger than our own globe, all of an 
amazing size and greatness; if we consider the nice proportion 
of their distances, the regularity of their situations, the harmony 
of their courses, and uniformity of all their motions; they can- 
not but raise in us an idea of the infinite power, wisdom, and 
greatness of him that made them. This is a theme of very wide 
extent, and has been often and excellently handled in defence 
of our common religion, against the atheists and sceptics of our 
age, or nation. It is with pleasure I observe, that the same 
topics (only taking in those Scriptures which they and we own) 
will almost equally serve against Arians or Socinians, or any 
that presume to deny the divinity of God the Son. It is clear 
from the Sacred Writ, that he “created” all things, and that 
by him “all things consist :” and therefore it is evident, that all 
the marks of wisdom, power, or majesty, discoverable in this 
grand palace, and august structure of the universe, are so many 
arguments of his divinity, and proclaim him to be the eternal 
and omnipotent God. I have one particular more to urge under 
this head. Hitherto I have been speaking of sun, moon, and 
stars, prodigiously great, but yet inanimate bodies; and crea- 
tures less perfect than we ourselves are, who make a part, 
though the lowest part, of the rational creation. We are fur- 
ther to consider, 

4. That the very angels themselves, the top, surely, of the 
creation, those bright intelligences, and glorious ministers of the 
court of heaven, are the creatures and workmanship of the Son 
of God. Whether they be thrones or dominions, principalities 
or powers, they were all created, not only dy him, but for him. 
Myriads of those heavenly spirits are continually serving and 
praising him. To him they owe their perfections, their strength, 
their glory, their life, their very being; and on him they depend 
for their support and sustenance. I shall proceed no further: 
I have said enough. I leave it to any man of plain good sense, 
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and common discernment, to pass a judgment, whether, sup- 
posing these facts be true, (and they are true, if plain Seripture 
be so,) any longer doubt can be made of the real and essential 
divinity of the Son of God. If any one tells me, after all, that 
this does not amount to strict demonstration, because we cannot 
make a certain estimate of the scale of being, nor define peremp- 
torily what degrees of perfection there may be short of infinite ; 
I say, if any one urges this, I should allow that there is not 
what may be ealled strict demonstration : but it is demonstration 
that the evidence is such as ought to convince every wise and 
considerate man; and such as ought to have the same effect 
upon the mind as a thousand demonstrations. There are many 
things not capable of strict demonstration; and yet so evident 
and undoubted, that a man would forfeit the very character of 
sobriety and common sense, that should seriously make the least 
question of them. I might mention, for instance, the existence 
of the world about us; which good philosophers have thought 
not capable of strict demonstration. But a man would hardly 
be supposed well in his wits, that should seriously entertain any 
the least doubt or suspicion concerning it. His: eyes, his ears, 
and all his senses bear testimony to the truth and certainty of 
it: and if it be not strictly demonstrable in the rational way, 
yet this is demonstrable, that the nature and circumstances of 
man are such, that he both may and must believe it. The 
same, in a great measure, I am persuaded, is the case which I 
have been mentioning. For, allowing the first position, that 
the Son of God is properly Creator of men, of angels, and of the 
universe ; there is no man that attends to it, and considers it 
in its full latitude, but must come to this conclusion, that the 
Son of God is no creature, nor any thing less than the eternal 
and infinite God. So much for my first head of argument, from 
the nature and reason of the thing itself. My second head of 
argument is from Scripture-teats. j 

2. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the same who 
had told us, in his first chapter, that the Son had “laid the 
*“ foundation of the earth,” and that the “heavens were the 
*‘ works of his hands ;” I say, the same author observes, ch. iii. 
ver. 4, that “he that built all things is God ;” thus establishing 
the very conclusion which we are seeking after, as he had before 
done the premises. This, considered as a general maxim, must 
be applicable to the. particular instance of God the Son, if it was 
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he that “built all things,” as hath been proved: nay, it is 
reasonable to believe that the Apostle intended it particularly 
of God the Son. This construction is very suitable to the 
argument which the author was upon, in that chapter; and to 
the high things spoken of the Son in chapter the first: there is 
nothing in the context but what extremely favours and confirms 
it; except it be that, verse the sixth, it is said, “ Christ as a 
“ Son over his own house,” intimating as if he was not that 
Person before spoken of, (who is called God, ver. 4,) but Son of 
that Person. But to this it may be replied, that the author 
was here setting forth the preference of Christ above Moses: 
the comparison was between those two persons only. How the 
Person of the Father came in here, is not easy to account: but 
understanding it of the Person of the Son, the sense is clear, 
the argument proper and pertinent. As to his being called 
God in the fourth verse, and Son in the sixth, it was very proper 
and significant, because he is so God, as withal to be Son of 
God, or God of God. 

I proceed now to another text, Rom. i. 20. ‘“ The invisible 
* things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
“‘ being understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
“nal power and Godhead; so that they are without excuse.” 
If then, as the Apostle here testifies, the work of creation pro- 
claims the eternity and divinity of its Creator, it will follow from 
thence, that God the Son as Creator must be eternal, and 
strictly divine. Iam sensible that St. Paul’s argument may be 
taken under another view. For it may mean, not that the 
magnificence or greatness of the work proves that every Creator 
must be eternal, or God; but that there must be one eternal 
first Cause of all things; otherwise there would be a progress 
of causes, one higher than another, in infinitum, which is absurd. 
The first construction I take to be the more probable, as it is 
more obvious to common capacities, and as the argument in 
that view strikes the more sensibly, being such as few could 
miss of; and therefore the Gentiles were without excuse, for not 
attending to it. However this be, I lay no great stress upon it, 
designing a more general, and, I think, more convincing argu- 
ment out of Scripture, than I have hitherto mentioned ; which 
is this: that the work of creation is every where represented as 
the certain mark and characteristic of the true God. It is the 
favourite topic which God is pleased to insist most upon, when- 
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ever he would either distinguish his own peculiar majesty and 
power, above and beyond all the gods of the nations, or when 
he would excite in his people the highest idea possible, suitable 
to his transcendent excellency and peerless perfections. Num- 
berless are the texts of the Old Testament, which might be 
cited to this purpose. I shall single out as many as may serve 
to give a due light and force to the present argument. 

Hezekiah, in his prayer to God, thus expresses himself: ‘ O 
** Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, 
“* thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the 
“ earth.” Then follows the reason why he is so eminently dis- 
tinguished, and so infinitely superior to all others: ‘ Thou hast 
** made heaven and earth.” 2 Kings xix. 15. 

Job, describing the supereminent majesty of the one true 
God, thus elegantly sets it forth: “‘ He stretcheth out the north 
‘“‘ over the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
‘“* He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds; and the cloud 
“is not rent under them The pillars of heayen tremble, and 
“are astonished at his reproof.. He divideth the sea with his 
“* power. By his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his 
‘“‘ hand hath formed the crooked serpent.” Job xxvi. 7, &e. 

In the Psalms we meet with a great deal to the same pur- 
pose. ‘“‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
‘“* ment sheweth his handywork.” Ps. xix. 1.“ All the gods of 
“the nations are idols: but the Lord made the heavens.” Ps. 
xevi. 5. ‘The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine: as 
“ for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 
‘The north and the south, thou hast created them.” Ps. ]xxxix. 
11,12. 

More to the same effect occurs perpetually in the Prophets. 
I shall cite a few examples only. “ Lift up your eyes on high, 
“and behold who hath created these things, that bringeth out 
“their host by number,” &c. Isa. xl. 26. ‘“ Who hath mea- 
‘* sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
* heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
‘“‘in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
*‘ hills in a balance?” Isa, xl. 12. ‘“ Thus saith God the Lord, 
“ he that created the heavens, and stretched them out; he that 
“ spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it,” &e. 
Isa. xlii. 5. ‘* Thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, 
“and he that formed thee, O Israel.” Isa. xliii. 1. So again; 
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“I am the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and 
“ereate darkness.” Isa. xlv. 6,7. ‘I have made the earth, 
“and created man upon it: I, even my hands, have stretched 
“ out the heavens, and all their host have I commanded.” Isa. 
xly. 12. ‘* Thus shall ye say unto them, The gods that have 
“not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish 
“from the earth, and from under these heavens. He hath 
“made the earth by his power, he hath established the world 
“by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the heavens by his 
* discretion.” Jer. x. 11, 12. 

It would be tedious to add more texts. These are sufficient 
to shew what a particular stress and emphasis is laid upon 
God’s being Creator of all things. It is the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the one true God; and whenever Scripture intended 
to raise in men’s minds such esteem and veneration as they 
ought to have for the supreme God of Israel, nothing higher 
or greater could be said than this, that he had created the 
universe, had “laid the foundations of the earth,” and that 
the ‘heavens were the works of his hands.” (See Psalm cii. 
25,26.) This is further confirmed from the New Testament, 
Rom. i. 25, where St. Paul directs us to worship the Creator, 
in opposition to all ereature-worship. From whence it is plain 
that the Apostle supposes the Creator, or Person creating, to 
be no creature, but God “ blessed for ever :” from whence also, 
by the way, we may remark, that Scripture knows no medium 
between God and creature, but includes all things and all persons 
whatever under that distinction ; as does also antiquity unani- 
mously, and all sound philosophy, and the common sense and 
reason of mankind. But to proceed. 

Seeing then that the title of Creator is thus magnificently and 
elegantly set forth in holy Scripture, as the distinguishing mark 
of eminency, the epitome of all perfection, and the sure and cer- 
tain character of true Divinity: if nothing higher or stronger 
can be thought on, to raise in us the most sublime, awful, and 
exalted idea of the supreme God of Israel; and if the Son of 
God be plainly and evidently set forth to us under this same 
high character: if he created all things, visible and invisible ; if 
he “ laid the foundations of the earth,” and if the “ heavens are 
“‘ the works of his hands :” if these be the premises, let any man 
of common abilities, that has not his faculties foreclosed, or is 
not steeled against conviction, be left to draw the conclusion. 
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To say of God the Son, that he is the Maker of the world, of 
the kinds in it, as well as of the grand palace itself, (as a late 
ingenious author* expresses it,) is to say as much and as high of 
him, as it is possible to say or to conceive of any other person, 
however named: because the whole that we can naturally know 
or apprehend of God, his powers or perfections, is only what we 
can infer from his work of creation. Hence it is, that Socinians 
and Sabellians have joined with the Catholics in condemning the 
Arians for making two or more ¢reators, the same in effect with 
two eternal gods: and since there is no way of avoiding it, but 
either by saying that Father and Son are one Creator, or else 
denying the Son to be Creator at all; those gentlemen have 
chose the /atter, rather than part with their main principle, 
that the “ unity of God is an unity of Person.” But then they 
manifestly run counter to Scripture, which evidently makes the 
Son of God Creator, as I have before shewn. 

3. I proceed now, thirdly, to inquire into the sentiments of 
the ancients upon this head; whether they thought it did not 
exceed the power of a creature to create any thing, or whether 
the work of creating was not looked upon as a work properly 
divine, belonging to God only. It does not appear that any, 
except heretics, ever dogmatically > ascribed the work of creation, 
or any part of it, to any creature. 

Simon Magus, borrowing his sentiments from the Platonic 
philosophy, did not scruple to assert, even in the times of the 
Apostles, that this lower world was made by ‘angels. After 
him, 4 Menander, © Saturninus, ‘ Basilides, * Carpocrates, " Cerin- 
thus, with the infamous crew of Gnostics, taught the same, or 
very nearly the same doctrine; and this within the first century. 
Cerdo and Marcion of the second century have been thought by 
some to have asserted the same principles in the main, differing 
rather in words, than in reality’. The Valentinians also were 
so far in the sentiments of the Gnosties, as to aseribe the crea- 
tion of the lower world to a creature of their own devising, whom 
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they called Demiurgus, or Creator. These wild and vain con- 
ceits were utterly detested by the sober Catholics ; who would 
not so much as hear of any angel or archangel’s creating the 
world, or any part of it; but ascribed it wholly to the joint 
operation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It appears to have 
been a rule and maxim of the Church, in Irenzeus’s time *, and 
probably all along, that no creature whatever could have any 
hand in creating; but that creating was an indisputable mark of 
a divine immutable nature. These principles seem to have ob- 
tained constantly in the Church long before the Nicene Council. 
No sooner did the Arian controversy arise, but the Catholics, 
upon their old principles, charged the Arians with great incon- 
sistency, as making, a creature of the Son of God, and yet admit- 
ting him to be Creator. They scrupled not to tell them, that 
this was copying after Valentinus, and reviving the principles of 
the Gnostics: that it was confounding the ideas of Creator and 
creature, and was all over contradictory and repugnant. No 
argument bore harder upon the Arians than this, as appears by 
the perplexity and confusion they were in upon it; not being 
able to come to any fixed and certain resolution in it. Scrip- 
ture and Catholic tradition appeared clear, full, and strong for 
the Son’s being properly and strictly Framer and Maker of the 
world; and there were but few in comparison that durst go 
such lengths as openly to deny it: on the other hand, to make 
a creature-creator, Was in a manner unheard of, except among 
heretics, and was, besides, harsh and shocking even to common 
sense}, 

To soften this matter, the Arians, many of them, would not 
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k Nihil enim in totum Diabolus against ereature-worship, do at the 


invenitur fecisse, videlicet cum et ipse 
Creatura ‘sit Dei, quemadmodum et 
reliqui angeli. Omnia enim fecit 
Deus, quemadmodum et David ait: 
Quoniam ipse dixit et facta sunt ; ipse 
precepit et creata sunt. Psal. cxlviii. 
5- Iren. lib. iv. cap. 41. p. 288. 

Et hoc Deus ab homine differt, 
quoniam Deus quidem facit, homo 
autem fit: et quidem qui facit sem- 
per idem est. Jren. lib. iv. cap, 12. 
Pp. 240. 

That this was likewise the sense of 
all antiquity appears from hence, that 
all the Fathers, where they declare 


same time declare for the worship 
of the Creator: constantly opposing 
Creator and creature to each other, 
in such a manner as shews plainly 
that they thought there was no me- 
dium between, and that creation be- 
longed to God alone, not to any 
creature. 

See Athenagoras, p. 56. Tertull. 
Apolog. c.17. Clem. Alex. p. 55, 59. 
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own that they held the Son to be a creature; which was pre- 
tence only, and playing with words: for had they not only ver- 
bally, but really intended that the Son was no creature, they and 
the Catholics could have had no further dispute. But this was 
a contrivance to dissemble an absurdity too gross to be owned, 
and to disguise a difficulty which they could not answer. They 
had, besides, many little arts and subterfuges, to lessen and 
undervalue the Son’s part or province in the work of creation, 
such as I have mentioned and confuted above; the same that 
are made use of by their successors at this day. But all would 
not do: Seripture was plain and clear, and tradition full and 
strong; and was not to be bore down by little quirks and sub- 
tilties. In fine, truth prevailed, Arianism, daily lost ground ; 
and this very argument, from the Son’s concern in the work of 
creation, contributed, as much as any other, to sink it. The 
strength of it has been often tried since. The Socinians, who 
at the beginning were most of them Arians, were soon sensible 
of this difficulty. They knew not what to make of two Creators 
upon the Arian scheme, nor how to avoid it, if the texts were 
to be understood literally of a proper creation: and this, very 
probably, was one main reason of their giving the Arian scheme 
up, and running in with the Photinian hypothesis, which looked 
more defensible. They observed that the texts, which speak of 
the Son’s being Creator, were few in comparison; and therefore 
thought, they might be able to deal with them; being never at 
a loss for some subtile and surprising meaning for any text in 
the Scripture which made against them. Their device, at length, 
was to interpret every text of a metaphorical creation: and so 
they left the Arians to shift as they could, resting themselves 
upon a new bottom. Yet this could not hold long, though sup- 
ported and set off with all the advantages of wit and criticism. 
Several of the acutest and ablest of the Unitarians grew dissa- 
tisfied with it, and began themselves to feel the force of, and to 
close in with, the arguments of the Trinitarians against it. The 
result was, the preferring the old Sabellian before the late Socinian 
construction: and yet that is as manifestly unseriptural, false, 
and groundless, as either Socinian or Arian. But thus do men 
rove and range about, after they have once forsaken the truth, 
and have given themselves up to the conduct of their private 
fancies, instead of adhering to God’s written word, and to the 
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most faithful guide, for the interpretation of it, the primitive and 
Catholic Church. I thought it not improper to hint thus much 
of the history of the argument whereof I have been discoursing. 
It has lost no weight or strength all the time: for truth is 
always the same. The variety of methods thought on to elude 
it, only confirm it so much the more. I doubt not but the Unita- . 
rians, of every denomination, are very sensible, that our inter- 
pretation of Scripture, so far as concerns this point, is the most 
easy, obvious, and natural, and most agreeable to the /éter of 
the inspired writers: only they have some scruples about three 
and one, and know not how to digest three Persons that create, 
and yet but one Creator. There is all the difficulty: and so 
they choose to follow philosophical conjectures, (which they call 
reason,) rather than the dictates of tvwe and sound reason, which 
will tell us, that we ought not to be wise beyond what is writ- 
ten, nor put a violent construction on any passages, where there 
is no necessity for it, nor leave a safe and-plain rule, to follow 
our own wanderings. But enough of this. I have now finished, 
in a great measure, what I designed, having explained and 
vindicated the argument for Christ’s divinity drawn from the 
consideration of his being Creator of the world. In a former 
discourse I endeavoured to maintain the premises; and now in 
this, to make good the conclusion. The sum of it is this: God 
the Son is Creator of the universe: the Creator of the universe 
is strictly and truly God: therefore God the Son is strictly and 
truly, or essentially God, which was to be proved. It remains 
now only, in the third and last place, 

III. To make some reflections and observations upon the 
whole. 

1. Having before shewn the truth and certainty of our prin- 
ciples, give me leave, in conclusion, to recommend them further 
from their plainness and simplicity. The Arians were never 
more perplexed about any thing, than in accounting for God’s 
taking in a creature to be his agent and operator in making the 
world™. What? make one creature in order to make others? 
Why might he not rather have made all creatures, as well as 
one, and reserved the sole glory of so great and so stupendous 
a work, as that of creating, to his own self? Did he want the 
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assistance of an inferior being? Or was not his own will and fat 
sufficient to give birth to all things? Besides, did he cease to 
work after he made the Son, leaving it to a creature of his own 
to have, in a manner, the honour of doing of every thing else, 
and to be the immediate agent and manager in all things, both 
in heaven and earth? These were tenets which appeared very 
harsh and strange, and were not naturally, scarce tolerably, ac- 
counted for on the Arian hypothesis. But, upon the Catholic 
scheme, all is easy, expedite, and clear. The Son is of the same 
nature and substance with the Father; so nearly allied, so 
closely united, that nothing could be the work of one, without 
being at the same time the work of both: hence it was, that the 
Son was Joint-Oreator with the Father, that “ all things were 
“‘ made by him,” and nothing without him. It was not " possible 
for them either to act, or to exist separately ; and therefore it is, 
that the work of creation is in Scripture attributed to both. 
This is an easy and natural account of the whole thing; and 
besides very agreeable to Scripture. ‘‘ My Father worketh 
“ hitherto, and I work.” John v.17. ‘ What things soever he 
‘* doth, these also doth the Son likewise.” John v. 19. 

2. Another thing which recommends our principles is, their 
great consistency with each other, and with the principles of the 
Catholic Church, in this article especially, from the very begin- 
ning. When the Arians first broached their heresy, they had 
some plausible things to urge, particularly in respect of the gene- 
vation of the Son, which was their principal topic, and which 
they most delighted to dwell upon. But then they took but a 
partial and superficial view of things, and knew not how to work 
up a consistent scheme. The Church had all along set forth 
God the Son as Framer, Creator, Maker, nay, and Sustainer too, 
of all things, in subordination to the Father. The subordination 
looked well on the Arian side; but Creator and Preserver were 
strange attributes to be applied to a creature. This alone was 
sufficient to shew, that the Catholic Church had never gone 
upon Arian principles; having so unanimously and so expressly 
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ascribed creative powers to the Son of God; and not only so, 
but had supposed him Inspector and Governor of the whole 
universe °, extending his power and presence through the whole 
compass of being. That the fact was really thus, besides many 
other evidences, one might reasonably infer from the works of 
Eusebius alone; of whom I may venture to say, that he never 
would have ascribed more power, dignity, or perfection to the 
Son of God, than the plain force of Scripture and Catholic tra- 
dition obliged him to. This man, though a favourer of the 
Arians, (of the men at least, if not of their cause,) yet every 
where says many high and great things of the Son’s creating 
and governing the whole universe, such as any man of plain sense 
must think can belong to no creature, but to God only. 

In his oration before the Emperor Constantine he describes 
God the Son, under the most endearing and magnificent charac- 
ters imaginable. ‘“ He is the omnipotent Lord and Governor 
“‘ of the whole universe, the framer and disposer of all things, 
** who is above all, and through all, and in all; pervading and 
“* permeating all things both above and below, earthly and hea- 
“‘ venly, visible and invisible. It is he that formed and brought 
“ into regularity the confused chaos, made it habitable and plea- 
“ surable, adorned it with trees, plants, and flowers, stored the 
** sea with fishes, and the land with variety of animals, support- 
“ing, preserving, and sustaining them all. It is he that gave 
“the sun its light, and who directs the courses of the stars ;. 
‘*‘ who is superintendent every where, and steers the whole uni- 
“verse. To him the very angels owe their life, their light, their 
“* knowledge, or whatever excellencies and perfections they stand 
“ possessed of. In a word, he is set forth as operator and ma- 
“ nager, director and supervisor over all the works of God, shed- 
“ ding his rich blessings, and distributing his bounties through 
“‘ the whole creation.” This is Eusebius’s account of God the 
Son, as it lies scattered through that orationP. A great deal 
too much for any Arian to say, and more than can be tolerably 
accounted for, upon any other than Catholic principles. I shall 
not here pass any positive judgment upon Eusebius, about whom 
the learned world has been so much divided. I shall only say, 
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that if he was an Arian at the bottom, he was the most incon- 
sistent one that ever was. He ought either to have been much 
more of an Arian than he appears to have been, or no Arian at 
all. He ascribed so much to God the Son, that he hardly left 
any thing peculiar to the Father, but a kind of nominal great- 
ness and majesty, as it were to be above and beyond the world. 
In short, he describes him, as it were, sitting in his throne of 
state, and looking on, and God the Son as acting and perform- 
ing every thing. Athanasius’s account of this matter appears 
much more rational and consistent. For indeed it is by no 
means reconcilable with good sense, and the truth and reason 
of things, to allow so much to God the Son as Eusebius did, 
and not to allow him every thing which Athanasius, with other 
Catholics at that time, (as the Catholic Church had all along,) 
ascribed to him. It was a weak thing to pretend to honour the 
Son of God by halves. A creature or no creature, was the ques- 
tion. The Arians innovated in making the Son a creature, and 
yet were minded to keep up, in other respects, the same honours 
and acknowledgments which had been paid him before. This 
was trifling and inconsistent. The Catholics were wiser men. 
They preserved the same honour and respect which had been 
formerly paid to God the Son; but withal, carefully looked after 
the foundation of it; that so they might be able not only to do 
their duty, but to give a reason also for the doing it. This was 
acting with thought and judgment; in which they appear to 
have been as much superior to their adversaries, all along, as in 
true piety, probity, and sincerity. But, 

3dly and lastly, I would observe to you, what I before hinted, 
that while we acknowledge the Son of God to be Creator, we 
acknowledge him a Son also: the second only, not the first 
Person of the Trinity. The Father therefore is primarily 
Creator, as Father. He is first in conception, whenever we 
speak of the divine nature. And hence it is that he is said to 
create by the Son, and he is eminently and emphatically repre- 
sented in the Creeds, as Maker of heaven and earth, the Son 
having another title, more peculiar to him, that of Redeemer. 
The Nicene Creed (as do many other ancient Creeds) takes 
notice of the worlds’ being made by the Son; but yet so that 
he did not make the worlds by the Father, but the Father by 
him. This is the constant language of antiquity, always keep- 
ing up some preeminence of order, as proper to the jirst Person, 
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along with the true essential divinity of the other two. This 
distinction of order, consistent with a parity of nature, they 
learned from Scripture, and inviolably maintained. For thus 
they thought that, by referring all things to one Head and 
Fountain, they should preserve the unity, along with the dis- 
tinction; and consistently teach a plurality of Persons in one _ 
Godhead, as we do at this day. There can be no such thing as 
Tritheism, upon the principles of the ancient Church, so long 
as a proper Sonship and subordination is allowed: for therein 
consists the relation, the alliance, the strict union of the Per- 
sons, while they are considered, as I may say, of the same stock, 
and included in each other. But take away that relation and 
alliance, either by supposing three independent separate prin- 
ciples, or by making two of the Persons creatures, and conse- 
quently of a different nature from the other; and then imme- 
diately commences either Tritheism, strictly so called, or Gentile 
Polytheism. So that the Catholic doctrine is the only security 
against a plurality of Gods; unless we take our last refuge in 
Sabellianism, which is utterly repugnant to the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and to the doctrine of the universal Church. ‘“ Now 
“to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons and 
“‘ one God, be all honour and glory, power and dominion, hence- 
“‘ forth and for evermore.” Amen. 


The Scripture-Unity not an Unity of Person : 
OR 
THE DIVINE UNITY 


STATED AND CLEARED. 


The fourth Sermon preached Dec. 2, 1719. 





Mark Xii. 29. 
Kvpios 6 Oeds huGv Kupwos cfs eore. 
Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 


My design in taking this text is to inquire into the Scripture- 
notion of the Divine Unity: a point very necessary to be stated 
and cleared, in order to a right understanding of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. I was once inclinable to defer the treating of it 
some time longer; thinking it most suitable to the rules of 
strict method to throw it off to the /ast part of what I intend 
upon this subject. But I considered, that while I am asserting | 
the divinity of more Persons than one, the thought will, in a 
manner, perpetually occur, how it can be consistent with the 
Seripture-account of the Divine Unity: and many may be 
impatient to have that point settled before we go further. Upon 
this consideration, I thought it advisable to postpone this mat- 
ter no longer, choosing rather to break in upon the rules of 
strict method, than to suffer a prejudice to lie upon the minds 
of any, which might so easily be removed. I shall therefore 
now fall directly to the business of the Unity. 

The words which I have chosen to discourse on appear first 
in Deuteronomy, chap. vi. ver. 4, from whence they are cited by 
our blessed Lord, and thereby made a doctrine of the Gospel, 
as before of the Law. ‘“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
“ one Lord.” I think it proper, in the entrance, to take notice, 
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that the original word in the Hebrew for Lord, is Jehovah, 
(according to our now customary way of reading and pronounc- 
ing it ;) and if we put Jehovah, instead of Lord, into the English 
text, it will then run thus: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah. 
The use which I intend of this will appear presently. 

There are three several constructions of this one short sen- 
tence. The differences betwixt them may appear slight, but are 
really of moment in this controversy, as will be seen in the 
sequel. The Anti-Trinitarians of all sorts have here an interest 
to serve in making the word Jehovah to be nothing more than 
the proper name of one Person only. It is for this reason chiefly 
they contrive to change the obvious, natural order and construc- 
tion of the words: for otherwise indeed, upon their hypothesis, 
they would scarce be sense. Suppose it were said, David, our 
king, is one David; or Abraham, our father, is one Abraham ; 
what sense would there be in it? And yet this sentence, Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah, supposing Jehovah to be merely a proper 
name, Will be just such another saying, and is too flat and 
insipid a sense to be suffered to pass upon the sacred writings. 
This our adversaries are sensible of, and therefore, to salve their 
hypothesis, they make bold with the order and construction of 
the words two ways; which I shall here previously take notice 
of and examine, and then proceed to lay down the third con- 
struction, which is the only true one. 

1. The first way is, to turn the sentence thus: Jehovah is 
our God, Jchovah only. UHere you see, in this form, Jehovah may 
be a proper name, and the words are good sense too: and so, 
they think, both points are secured. But the objection against 
it is, that the words here in St. Mark (and indeed those in 
Deuteronomy) will not bear that construction. For then the 
words should have been thus: Kipids éoriw 6 cds Hyev, Kidpros 
vévos, which is very different from what we find, and is quite 
another proposition. 

2. A second way of construing the words is thus: Jehovah 
our God, even Jehovah, is one Person. Here again you will 
observe, that Jehovah may be understood as a proper name, 
which is thought a great point gained; and a greater than that 
is intended by interpreting one, one Person. So there are 
thought to be two ends served at once. But it will be easy to 
defeat them both; which we shall see presently, as soon as we 
come to assert and explain the true construction of the place. 
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I shall here only examine a pretence which is *made from Zecha- 
riah xiv. g. in favour of this fanciful interpretation. The verse 
runs thus in our translation: “And the Lord shall be King 
“over all the earth: in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
“* his name one,” 

Here it is thought that the truer rendering of the latter part 
should be thus; Zhe Lord (or Jehovah) shall be one, and his 
name one. That is, say they, The Lord shall be one Person. 
It is somewhat strange that they do not add likewise, that his 
name shall be one thing, to answer to the other. It requires no 
great acumen to perceive that the attribute of one is applied to 
Jehovah in the same manner as it is to the name; and so it is 
els, or unus, in the masculine gender, when applied to Lord; 
év, or wnum, in the neuter gender, when applied to name. And 
it is evident that the meaning only is, that as there shall not be 
many names, but one name acknowledged in that day over all 
the earth; so there shall not be many lords, but one Lord, or 
one Jehovah, one only received as such. This consideration alone 
is sufficient to confute the surmise, as if the Prophet was here 
concerned about Unity of Person, or intended any thing like it. 
He certainly meant no more than that the Jehovah, who has 
the sole right of dominion over all, will then appear so in fact, 
and be received, among his subjects, as the only God and Lord, 
reigning without a rival. He will be one, in opposition to any 
diferent gods or lords, and acknowledged as one Head, uniting 
all under him. This is the sense of the place, as is clear from 
the context>. For the text is not speaking of what God is in 
himself, being in that respect always the same; but of what he 
should be in respect of his reception in the world, when he should ~ 
be generally acknowledged, and have no rival set up in oppo- 
sition to him. The other construction, which would force Unity 
of Person out of this passage, take it which way we will, is scarce 
sense. For is it thus? Jehovah will in that day become one 
Person, which he was not before? This is, at first sight, ridi- 
culous. Or, is it that Jehovah will then be acknowledged to be 
one Person? This is almost as absurd as the other. For, pro- 
bably, those that did not receive the God of Israel as their God, 
yet might have thought him to be one Person, all along. This 
was not the point; but they were to acknowledge him so one, 
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as not to presume to set up any rival power against him. The 
Prophet had something else at heart than either Unity of sud- 
stance, or Person. “Eorat Kipuos eis: “There shall be one Lord” 
(as our version rightly renders it) both for Jew and Gentile. 
The expression is much such another as voyos efs éorat, (Numb. 
ix. 14.) ‘There shall be one law to him that is homeborn, and 
“to him that sojourneth among you:” You shall not be under 
different rules or laws, but one and the same shall be for all. 
In like manner the Prophet predicts that Jew and Gentile shall 
not have diffrent gods or Jords, but one and the same God and 
Lord shall rule over both. Having shewn then that the second 
interpretation is as groundless as the first, 

3. I proceed to lay down the third, which is the true one. 
The Lord our God is the sole Lord, or the only God: in opposition 
to gods many, and lords many, whether supreme or inferior. Thus 
the Scribe, to whom our Lord spake, and whom he commends 
as answering so far discreetly, understood it. ‘There is one 
“God, and there is none other but he.” This shews that 
Jehovah was here equivalent to Ocds, or God. Some of the 
ancient versions, instead of one Lord, render it, one God: as do 
also some of the °primitive Fathers; none of them (so far as I 
have observed) either considering Jehovah in this place as a 
proper name of one Person only, or ever bringing this text to 
prove that God is but one Person. This they understood, and 
this only; that there is but one God, one Lord, and one Jeho- 
vah ; not two Gods, two Lords, or two Jehovahs. 

If it be asked, who, or what Person is intended by “the Lord 
* our God” in the text, it seems most reasonable and natural to 
understand it of God the Father; not exclusive of, but abstract- 
ing from the consideration of, the other two Persons. The 
Scribe perhaps understood it in the exclusive sense; exclusive 
of all other Persons. Our Lord commends him as answering 
discreetly, in acknowledging one God; but intimates withal, 
that he was not yet come to perfection: he wanted something 
further, he was “not far from the kingdom of God.” One 
thing that he wanted was to acknowledge the Son to be God 
and Lord, as well as the Father: and it is pretty remarkable 
that both the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Mark, after 
relating this conference of our Saviour with the Scribe, imme- 
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diately subjoin the history of our Saviour’s putting a question 
to the Pharisees, how the Messiah could be both David's Son 
and David’s Lord, quoting that passage of Psal. ex. 1. “ The 
‘“‘ Lord said unto my Lord,” &e. It is no improbable conjec- 
ture of a “judicious Father, that our blessed Saviour thereby 
intended to correct the Jewish construction of Deuteron. vi. 4, 
and to intimate, as far as was proper at that time, that the 
Father is not «7s Kvpos, one Lord, in such a sense as to exclude 
the Son, who is also Kvpuos, or Lord, and tacitly included, as 
often as the Father is styled the only God, or Lord. But it is 
now time to consider more distinctly and fully the doctrine 
contained in the text, which I shall endeavour thus: 

1. By inquiring, under what salvos, and qualifying consider- 
ations, we may reasonably understand the general doctrine of 
God the Father’s being the only true God, or Lord. 

2. By considering what we may justly infer from it, and what 
use we are to make of it. 

I. I shall inquire, under what sa/vos, or qualifying consider- 
ations, we may reasonably understand the general doctrine of 
God the Father’s being the only true God, or Lord. 

The texts seem, at first view, to exclude all other persons 
whatever, from being divine in the same sense; and also from 
having any right or title to religious worship, or any degree of 
it. The texts run in the personal character; “Iam the Lord 
“ thy God:” and generally ° in the singular number ; J, not we; 
or he, not they. And then the practical doctrine founded there- 
upon is to pay to that Person, not supreme worship only, but al/ 
worship ; not our highest religious service, but our whole religious 
service; reserving no part nor degree of it to any other. If 
therefore.the doctrine is to be interpreted up to the utmost 
rigour in both its parts, the Father only is God, in any strict or 
proper sense; and eyery part and degree of religious service is 
to be paid to him soley. But how can we be Christians if we 
say this? or how is it possible to reconcile it with other plain 
Scriptures? There must be some abatement, some favourable 
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allowance of construction, in one part or other, to make Scrip- 
ture consistent ; and the difficulty is to know where we are to 
settle this necessary latitude of interpretation, so as neither to 
do violence to the /etter, nor defeat the intent of the inspired 
writers. There haye been two ways thought on to compromise 
this matter. I shall mention that first, which is the least likely 
to do us any service, that I may come with the greater advan- 
tage to the other, which will appear to be not only the best, but 
the only way of reconciling the difficulty, after we have seen 
that the first will not bear. 

1. The first way is to suppose that the words Lord and God 
admit of a higher and a lower sense; so that the texts which 
declare the Father the one God, are to be understood to mean 
one only supreme God, leaving room for inferior and subordinate 
gods besides him: and so also worship must be understood to 
be of two kinds, sovereign and inferior; and that the supreme 
God claims only sovereign, not all religious worship to himself. 

But against this way of reconciling there appear to be many 
insuperable objections. It is not only against the Jetter, but the 
very intent and design of the sacred writings. For, not to 
mention that Seripture no where tells us of two true, i. e. two 
adorable, Gods, or of two religious worships, sovereign and 
inferior ; the very end and design of all the texts relating to 
the Unity seems to have been to preclude inferior gods, and 
them especially ; there being less danger of men’s running into 
the notion of many swpremes. Besides the general drift and 
purport of those texts, there are some particular texts still 
more express and decisive. ‘ There is no God before me,” says 
the one God, “ neither shall there be any after me:” and yet 
every inferior God must be after the supremef. ‘“ The gods 
“that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they 
* shall perish from the earth.” Jerem. x. 11. And yet it is 
never to be supposed that any im/ferior god can be Creator, 
which is the distinguishing character of the one supreme God; 
consequently, every inferior god shall perish and come to 
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nothings. Besides, every inferior god must of course be sup- 
posed a creature of the great God. But St. Paul has expressly 
cautioned us against serving the “ creature more than (or besides) 
** the Creator,” and against serving those that “ by nature are no 
“ gods.” Further than this, it is as clear as words can make 
it, that the great God has claimed to himself a// sacrifice, with- 
out distinction of sovereign and inferior, our whole religious 
service, and whole confidence». To suppose the contrary, would 
have been to leave room for the greatest confusion in worship 
imaginable, and would not have been the way to root out, but 
to establish, ¢dolatry. Add to this, that the distinction of a 
twofold sense in the word God, will not help us out of the 
difficulty : because we have all the reason in the world to 
believe that another Person, besides the Father, is called God, 
in the same sense, in the same Scriptures; and therefore this 
solution of the difficulty will not bear; but we must of course 
look out for another. 

2. The other way then is, to suppose that the exclusive terms 
of one, only, or the like, may admit of some latitude of construc- 
tion ; and that, so long as the full intent and meaning of the 
declarations of the Unity is in this way answered, all is safe 
and secure. That this is the very truth of the case, I shall 
n) proceed to shew at large. 

God the Father may be,.and is, very reasonably and justly 
styled the one or only God, without excluding every other 
Person ; particularly, without excluding the Son from the one 
true Godhead. It is a rule and maxim, and may be proved by 
many instances in sacred and profane writings, that exclusive 
terms are not to be interpreted with the utmost rigour, so as to 
leave no room for tacit exceptions, such as reason and good 
sense will easily supply. It may be sometimes needless or 
impertinent to mention every exception; and often wiser or 
better not to do it, but to leave them to the intelligent reader. 

Thus for instance it is said, “ No one knoweth the Father 
“but the Son, and no one knoweth the Son but the Father.” 
(Matt. xi. 27.) If we should here interpret the exclusive terms 
with the utmost strictness, it must follow that the Father does 
not know himself, nor the Son himself. But no man of common 
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sense can think so of either; and therefore there was no occa- 
sion for any further guard or exception. 

So again it is said, that “* the things of God knoweth no one, 
“‘ but the Spirit of God,” (1 Cor. ii. 11.) as before, (in Matt. xi. 
27.) * No one knoweth the Father but the Son.” Now, if we 
understand the exclusive terms with the utmost strictness, it 
must follow from one passage, that the Holy Ghost knows more 
of the Father than the Son does; and from the other, that the 
Son knows more of the Father than the Holy Ghost does: which 
are propositions directly repugnant. But the truth is, here was 
no opposition intended to Son or Holy Ghost in either place ; 
but to creatures only. 

In like manner it is said, in the Revelations, of the Son of 
God, that “ he had a name written, that no one (ovdels) knew, 
“but he himself ;” (Rev. xix. 12.) which, if the exclusive term 
is to be strictly understood, makes the Father himself ignorant 
of what was known to the Son. 

St. Paul says, “I determined not to know any thing among 
* you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” 1 Cor. ii. 2. If 
this be rigorously interpreted up to the letter, St. Paul must 
have been contented to be ignorant of God the Father, and of 
many the most important articles of the Christian religion. But 
it is obvious to common sense, that such expressions are to be 
qualified both from the reason of the thing, and from other 
Scriptures. These instances are sufficient to shew that exclusive 
terms may, and in several cases must, admit of a favourable 
construction. Now to come to the point in hand. I shall first 
shew, directly and plainly, that God the Son was not intended 
to be excluded at all, by the texts which proclaim the Father 
the one God; and next, give some reasons why there was no 
occasion to make any particular exception or salvo, on that 
account ; or why it was better not to do it. First, let us com- 
pare texts with texts. 

Isa. xliv. 24. we read thus: “ I am the Lord that maketh all 
“things ; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, and spreadeth 
“abroad the earth by myself.” Now here, according to the 
rigour of construction, one should suppose the Father (if it is 
indeed to be understood of the Father) to have been by himself 
when he made the world, and that no other Person had any 
hand in creating, or was so much as with him when he did it. 
And yet certain it is from other Scriptures, as I have shewn 
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formerly, that God the Son was not only with him, but assisted 
also in the work of creation. But it was needless for the Pro- 
phet to take any notice of the Son’s concern in it, while he was 
only considering the true God in opposition to other gods; besides 
that the time was not yet come for the distinct and clear reve- 
lation of God the Son. So again we find it said, probably in 
respect of the Father, “ Thou only knowest the hearts of all 
“the children of men,” (1 Kings viii. 39.) and it is not said, 
Thou only knowest originally, or in the most perfect manner, 
but, Thou only snowest, simply and absolutely. And yet evident 
it is, from other places of Scripture, that not the Father only, 
but the Son also must then have known the hearts of all the 
children of meni; and it may be certainly inferred from his 
being Creator of all men from the beginning. 

We read (Ps. Ixxxiii. 18.) “ Thou, whose name alone is 
“* Jehovah,” supposed to be meant of God the Father. If the 
exclusive term is there to be rigorously understood, no. other 
Person but the Father has the title or name of Jehovah. And 
yet certain it is, from other Scriptures, that the Son is another 
Person, and that the name Jehovah is also his name. But it was 
needless, or would have been foreign, to have inserted any par- 
ticular caution or exception, while the Psalmist was considering 
only the true God, in opposition to other gods, or to the gods of 
the nations. God the Father (probably) says, Isai. xliii. 11, “ I, 
‘** even I, am the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour.” And 
yet no man of sense that reads the Bible can believe, that the 
intent was to exclude our blessed Saviour from being properly 
such, as well as the Father. It is said also, (Isa. ii. 11,17.) that 
“ the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” Suppose this be 
meant of God the Father ; yet no one, who considers either the 
context, or reason of the thing, or other Seriptures, can imagine 
that this was designed to exclude God the Son from being 
exalted ; or that it was intended in opposition to any thing but 
idols in particular, or creatures in general. It would be easy to 
illustrate this matter by more examples of the like nature: but 
these already given are, I am persuaded, sufficient to shew that, 
whether it be said that the Father is the only God, or whether it 
were said that the Father only is God, (which expression would 
be stronger,) the exclusive term on/y need not be supposed to 
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affect the Son at all; but he may still be tacitly understood : 
and there was no necessity for any express caution in the case, 
the reason of the thing sufficiently shewing it afterwards. When 
therefore we read of the Father’s being the one God, we are to 
understand it of the Father singly, not exclusively; of the 
Father, but in conjunction still with the Son: not that we mean 
by the term Father, both Father and Son, but we consider the 
Father singly, in such cases, abstracting from the consideration 
of God the Son, not excluding him from partaking of the same 
Godhead. This then appears to be matter of fact, that God 
the Son is not exeluded, but always tacitly understood in those 
expressions of the Unity, which we meet with in Scripture. The 
same is true of any other expressions of the like nature, as if 
the Father be said to be the alone good, the only wise, the only 
potentate, or only having immortality ; they are not intended in 
opposition to God the Son, or Holy Ghost, (who being so nearly 
allied to, so much one with the Father, are tacitly to be under- 
stood as partaking of every perfection which is ascribed to the 
Father,) but in opposition to creatures, or other gods; in oppo- 
sition to every thing extra Patrem, every thing not contained in 
him, or not inseparably included with him. This I observe, on 
supposition that those texts are meant of the Father: but 
perhaps the word God in those places is to be understood in 
the indefinite sense, abstracting from the particular consideration 
of this or that person; in like manner as the word man often 
stands, not for any particular jwman person, but the whole 
species, or human nature: man is frail, man is mortal, or the 
like. I say the word God may be thus understood ; and since 
the doctrine of the Trinity is demonstrable from other Scrip- 
tures, we have great reason to believe that this is the true and 
real meaning of the word God, as often as the context or other 
circumstances do not confine its signification and intent to one 
Person only. It remains now only to aecount for the manner 
of speaking. For it may be asked, why, when it is said, suppose 
by the Father, “‘I am the Lord, and there is none else,” it may 
be asked why there might not have been added, except my Son 
and Holy Spirit, or-some other saving clause of like kind? To 
this it may be answered, 

1. That it was needless. 

2. That it might have been hurtful. 

1. It was needless. None of those declarations concerning 
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the wnity of God, and the worship due to God alone, were made 
at the beginning, or before idolatry was grown into practice. 
Their intent and design was to be a remedy against it, and to 
root it out of the world. Those declarations were then so 
understood, as it was intended they should be, in opposition to 
all other gods, all that were plainly opposite to, or different from, 
the one God of Israel. Thus the end of them was fully an- 
swered ; and there was no occasion explicitly to mention the 
Person of the Son, before the proper time came to reveal his 
distinct Person and character fully and clearly to the world. 
After he was come, it was still as needless to insert any such 
saving clauses ; because the revealing his nature, and character, 
and personal perfections, was equivalent thereto, and were in- 
terpretatively so many qualifying clauses or exceptions; the 
reason of the thing shewing that he must be supposed as in- 
cluded always, without any special proviso for it. Thus, for 
instance, if the Father claims all worship, homage, and adora- 
tion to himself, because Jehovah, because Creator, Sustainer, and 
Preserver of all things; and if it appears afterwards, that the 
Son also is Jehovah, Creator, Sustainer, and Preserver of all 
things; it is manifest that the worship of the Son comes within 
the reason, intent, and letter of the law about worship; and 
therefore it cannot, by any man of sense, be supposed to exclude 
him from it. There is no need of any special salvo to include a 
person, whom parity of reason shews to be included of course. 
So if it is said, that the Father is the only God or Lord, without 
any express caution or salvo, we might be apt to think it some- 
what strange to hear of any other person who is God and Lord 
also: but when we find that this other Person is so nearly 
related, as a Son to a Father; that he and his Father are one ; 
that he who has seen one, has therein seen the other also; that 
he is in the bosom of the Father, and as intimate to him as 
thought to the mind ; that all things which the Father hath are 
the Son’s; and that what things soever the Father doth, those 
also doth the Son likewise: when we find them represented as 
“‘ one temple,” (Rev. xxi. 22.) and as having but “ one throne,” 
(Rev. xxii. 1.) and making “ one light,” (Rev. xxi. 23.) and that 
he is in the Father, and the Father in him: when we observe the 
same titles, the same operations, the same attributes, the same 
glory, &c. ascribed to both in holy Scripture: when these and 
the like considerations have been duly weighed, must it not look 
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strangely impertinent to demand any exception, or special salvo, 
as often as the Father is styled the only God? The Seriptures 
suppose men to have the use of their reason, and that therefore 
there was no need to make express mention of the Son, whenever 
the Father is declared to be the only God; Father and Son 
being so much one, that asserting it of either is implicitly 
asserting the same of both*. And hence it may appear, 

2. That particular exceptions and cautions in this case were 
not only needless, but might have been hurtful. Had the jirst 
commandment run thus; Thou shalt have no other gods besides 
me, except my Son, it had been plainly making the Son another 
God!, which was not the intent of Scripture, nor suitable to the 
truth and reason of the thing. The union and intimacy between 
Father and Son is such, that they are not two Gods, but one 
God. This was the idea which Scripture was to insinuate along 
with the distinction of Persons, and which it has every where 
carefully kept up. What may be thought an omission in the case, 
is really an advantage ; and the want of an exception in respect 
of God the Son, or Holy Ghost, is an argument to us that their 
unity is too strict and intimate to admit of it. A late ™writer 
upon these words in Deuteronomy, “I, even I, am he, and there 
‘is no God with me,” (Deut. xxxii. 39.) observes, that it is not 
said, except it be in the same essence, but absolutely, there is no 
God. He might have observed also, that it is not said, except 
it be in subordination to me, or, except such inferior gods as are by 
my appointment ; but absolutely, there is no God. To answer 
more directly: it is very true that Scripture has not mentioned 
any such exception, because it would have been improper, not 
to say absurd, to do it. The design was to teach us that there 
is no other God, besides the God of Israel. Had he said there 
is no other God, except it be in the same essence, it had been the 
same as to say, there is no other God, except one, who is not 
another God. But the objector here supposes that two divine 
Persons in the same essence are two Gods, which is supposing 
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the thing in question. The contrary appears from this very 
text. For let us admit that it was said, in the person of the 
Father, “ I, even I, am he, and there is no God with me:” it is 
certain that God the Son was then with him, and that he was 
God before the foundation of the world, John i.1. And yet 
there was xo God, that is, no other God with him, as appears 
from this text: consequently the Son is not another God, but 
the same God; and therefore two divine Persons having the 
same essence, (as we are able to prove those two to have,) are 
not two Gods, but one God. 

I have hitherto been observing the Scripture-manner of 
speaking in this article of the wnity, and have shewn how easy 
it is to account for it upon Catholic principles. I shall just take 
notice further, that the primitive writers of the Church follow 
the same style exactly. We shall frequently find them giving 
the title of one or only God, to the Father, in such a manner, 
that if we looked no further, we might be apt to imagine that 
they thought of no other person’s being God but the Father. 
And yet perhaps, within a few pages or lines, we shall meet 
with as full and strong expressions of the divinity of the Son, as 
any are, or can be; that he is God, true God, God of the Jews, 
and the like. These seeming contrarieties they sometimes leave 
without any guard or explication, presuming that no Christian, 
who had been but tolerably instructed, could mistake the 
meaning. At other times, upon occasion, they are more parti- 
cular and explicit, shewing how reconcilable and perfectly con- 
sistent with each other, these things are. They give us to 
understand that the exclusive terms affect not the Son at all; 
that they are often meant in opposition to idols only; that at 
the most they exclude only other gods, and not the Son, who is 
the same and "not another God, nor indeed another Person in 
such a sense as separate divided persons are other persons. They 
are distinct only, not separate; and therefore, in a qualified 
sense, the Son is very se/f of the Father, as Irenzeus expresses it, 
and as later Fathers, dAdos éavrés, alter idem, or alius idem, an- 
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other self, another same; distinct and yet not different, one 
with the Father, and undivided from him. From these and the 
like hints and illustrations, we easily understand what either the 
ancient creeds or primitive Church-writers mean by styling the 
Father, the one, or only God°; a title which they sometimes 
apply to the Son also, but seldom, and sparingly. The reason 
is this: the Father is, as it were, the top of Unity, the head 
and fountain of all: he is first in our conception of God, and 
therefore whether we speak of the almighty God, or the eternal 
God, or the all-knowing God, (and the reason is the same for 
the only God, unity being an attribute of the Godhead like 
omnipotence, eternity, &c.) we primarily and principally mean the 
Father, tacitly including the other two Persons. 

This is more decent, proper, and suitable, than to have fixed 
these names, titles, or attributes principally upon either of the 
other two Persons, tacitly including the Father. The nature of 
language and customary way of speaking required that they 
should be thus generally fixed upon one of the Persons, and we 
are directed to which by the very name of Father, denoting 
some kind of priority of order, such as we cannot perfectly 
understand ; but a confuse, general perception of it, is sufficient 
to all the purposes of faith or worship. In strictness, the one 
God is the whole Trinity: but we must be content to speak as 
the ‘customary use of language will bear. Our ideas of person 
are plainly taken from our conceptions of hwman persons, and 
from them transferred to other subjects, though they do not 
strictly answer in every circumstance. Properly speaking, he 
and fim are no more applicable to a divine Person, than she or 
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Baruch iii. 35. “ This is our God, 
** and there shall none other be ac- 
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* counted of in comparison of him,” 
is by rian (Test. lib. ii. cap. 6.) 
and by Lactantius (Epit. p. 116.) un- 
derstood of God the Son: as it is 
also by the later Fathers in general. 
Micah vii. 18. ‘ Who is a God 
** like unto thee?” &c. is also by early 
writers understood of God the Son. 
So also Isa. xliv. 6. and Isa. xlv: 
14,15. See my Defence, &c. vol. i. 
p- 291, &c. 
owhad the ancients acknowledged 
any such force of the exclusive terms, 
as is insisted on by some moderns, the 
Father himself must have been there- 
4 excluded from being Judge, Lord, 
ing, or God. 
H 
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her : but we have no third way of denoting a person; and so of 
the two, we choose the best, and custom familiarizes it to us. In 
like manner, when we would speak of God, we have but three 
ways of expressing our thoughts, and none of them without some 
inconvenience. ‘To say it, or that, meaning that thing or sub- 
stance, would sound low and flat; and it is the way of speaking 
which we have, in a manner, appropriated to inanimate or irra- 
tional beings. To say he, or him, ordinarily? carries in it the 
idea of one Person only, and is therefore inconvenient on that 
account, as not taking in all that we apprehend of the one true 
God. To say they, or them, would appear as if the Persons were 
divided and separate, like other persons, and might sound as if 
the three Persons were three gods. Of those three ways, the 
best and least offensive is that which has been generally taken, 
as well in Scripture, as in ecclesiastical writings: which is to say, 
he, or him, speaking of God, and meaning it of one Person, princi- 
pally, yet not excluding, but tacitly comprehending the other two, 
as partakers of thesame Godhead. And since it was thus necessary 
to fix upon one Person, who should be primarily consideredas God, 
it must of course be the Father, who revealed his own Person first 
to the world, and was known under that character before either 
the Son or Holy Ghost were distinctly and fully revealed ; who 
has still the character of Father, as Head and Fountain of all, 
and is generally first in our conception, when we speak of God 
absolutely, without particularly specifying any Person of the God- 
head. Yet I must observe to you, that it is farfrom being cer- 
tain that the Father, or any particular Person, is always meant, 
whenever the word God is used absolutely in Scripture. For, 


P I say ordinarily, not constantly : 


xii. 2, 3. xiii, 17. xvili. 18. xlviil. 19. 
and therefore the argument drawn 


20. xlix. 4, 8, &c.) Why then may 


from the personal characters, I, thou, 
thee, he, him, applied to God, is very 
weak and inconclusive against a plu- 
rality of Persons. We often find in 
Scripture the personal characters of 
thou, thee, he, him, applied to a whole 
family, tribe, or people, collectively 
considered; (see Exod. xiii. 5, 7, 9, 
11,13. Numb. xxii. 5, 6. xxiii, 9. Deut. 
i, 21, 31. iv. 9, 10. xi. 15. xXvill. 2. 
Josh xvii. 15. 1 Sam. xv. 3.) and at 
other times we find some things 
applied to the head of a family, which 
belong not strictly to him alone, but 
to him and his whole seed. (See Gen. 


not the like expressions be used of 
God the Father, the head and foun- 
tain of the other two divine Persons, 
which yet strictly are not to be under- 
stood of him alone, but of him con- 
sidered with his Son and Holy Spirit, 
who are infinitely more united to him, 
than any earthly progeny is, or can 
be, to their head ? 

This argument is a fortiori, and 
there is more than parity of reason to 
be pleaded in favour of this manner 
of speaking, with relation to the Per- 
sons of the undivided Trinity. 
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as I before hinted, no good reason can be given why the word 
God may not be used in a large indefinite sense, not denoting 
any particular Person,. just as the word man is often used in 
Scripture, not denoting any particular man, but man in general, 
or man indefinitely. (Gen. vi. 3, 7. viii. 21. ix. 6. Deut. viii. 3. 
1 Sam. xvi. 7. Job iv.17. v.7. Psal.lvi. 11. xxviii. 25. 
Xe. 3. exviii. 6, 8. Hos. xi. 9. Matt. iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. xviii. 4. 
1 Thess. iv. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 5. Tit. iii. 4.) As the word man 
sometimes stands for the whole species ; sometimes indefinitely 
for any individual of the species, without determining which, — 
and sometimes for this or that particular man: so, by way of 
analogy, or imperfect resemblance, the word God may some- 
times signify all the divine Persons; sometimes any Person of 
the three indefinitely, without determining which ; and some- 
times one particular Person, either Father, Son, or Holy Ghost. 
From what hath been said, I am willing to hope we may now 
sufficiently understand in what sense, and under what restrictions, 
the Father is set forth in Scripture or antiquity, as the one or 
only God. I proceed now, 

II. To consider what we may reasonably and fairly infer from 
the Scripture-declarations of the wnity. Of this very briefly ; 
that I may not trespass (as I fear I already have) too long upon 
‘your patience. 

1. We may certainly infer from them, that they absolutely 
exclude all rival or anti-gods, set up in opposition to God the 
Father ; consequently all idols, and all the gods of the heathen 
nations. 

2. We may further infer, that they do as certainly exclude all 
such gods as the Marcionites, or others, pretended to be besides, 
or superior to, the Creator and God of Israel. 

3. We may also reasonably infer, that they exclude all things 
or persons whatsoever, that are separate from, or aliene to; that 
are not necessarily included in, and comprehended with, God 
the Father: briefly, they exclude all other gods; consequently 
they exclude all creatures: for since all creatures are posterior in 
time, and diferent in nature, they are adventitious and extraneous ; 
they are not necessarily included in God the Father; he was 
without them, and may be again, if he pleases: if they are gods 
in any sense, they are other gods, not the same god with God the 
‘Father; and so stand excluded from having the name or title 
of God, in any proper or religious sense ;_ and from receiving any 
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kind, part, or degree of our religious homage, worship, or adora- 
tion. Socinians and Arians have split upon this absurdity, 
supposing the Son to be a creature only, and yet receiving him 
as God, another God besides the Father; which is Polytheism 
and Gentilism, condemned by Scripture, and all Catholic an- 
tiquity. The Arians, ancient and modern, have appeared so 
sensible of it, that they never durst openly profess it; being 
reduced to this hard and truly pitiable case, to receive, in 
reality, into their ereed, what they are ashamed to express 
in terms4., 

They are used to insist much upon the force of the exclusive 
terms, when they have a mind to exclude the Person of the 
Son from being one God with the Father. But they entirely 
forget that the exclusive terms have any force at all, when they 
imagine that they do not so much as exclude ereatwres from 
‘being gods, but leave room for other gods, for two gods, or three 
gods, and as many objects of worship. Thus they appear to 
“ strain at a gnat” while they can “ swallow a camel ;” and 
use arguments against the Catholics, which recoil more strongly 
upon themselves. They are forced, in their turn’, to plead that 
the exclusive terms are intended chiefly in opposition to idols and 
Jalse-gods ; and that they do not exclude Christ from being true 
God, and true object of worship: which is unsaying all that 
they had before asserted, and is unravelling their own argument, 
so far as concerns the bare necessary force of the exclusive terms. 
For if they do not exclude creatures (strangers and aliens, in 
comparison) from being érue gods, much less can they be sup- 
posed necessarily to exclude God’s own Son, of the same nature, 
and duration, and perfections with himself, (if the thing be 
possible,) from being true God with him, and one God with 
him. This then must be argued from other topies, and not 


4 Consequens est, inquam, ut aut 
non colatis Christum, aut non wnum 
Deum colatis, sed duos. Ad hoe tu 
respondere conatus, multum quidem 
locutus es, asserens quod et Chris- 
tum Deum colatis: sed duos Deos a 
vobis coli, quamvis non negaveris, 
tamen non ausus es confiteri. Sen- 
sisti enim, duos Deos esse colendos, 
Christianas aures ferre non posse. O 

uam de proximo te corrigeres, si 
timeres eredere quod dicere timuisti ! 
cum enim clamet Apostolus, “ corde 


* ereditur ad justitiam, ore confessia 
* fiat ad salutem:” si ad justitiam 
putes pertinere quod ecredis, cur hoc 
ad salutem etiam ore non confiteris ? 
Si autem duos Deos colendos ad salu- 
tem non pertinet confiteri, sine dubio 
nec ad justitiam pertinet eredere. Vid. 
Augustin. contr, Maxim. lib. i. p. 677, 
678. t 
See Clarke’s Reply, p. 50. 69. 
Vid. et Crell. de uno Deo Patre, sect. 
i. cap. I. 
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from any supposed necessary force of the exclusive terms. 
To conclude, we may observe that Scripture and antiquity often 
tell us of God and God, but never of two Gods; Creator and 
Creator, but never two Creators ; Saviour and Saviour, but never 
two Saviours ; Lord and Lord, but never two Lords ; Judge and 
Judge, but never two Judges; King and King, but never two 
Kings. These things are easily accounted for upon Catholic 
principles; Father and Son are one Creator, one Saviour, one 
Lord, one Judge, one King, and one God, because their operations, 
attributes, powers, and perfections (and consequently the sub- 
stance of both) are one. “To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

*¢ all honour and glory be now and for ever.” Amen. . 


Christ's Divinity proved from his Coequality with 
the Father : 
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Pa. ii, 5—11. 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus : who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God : 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
im heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. 


'T'HERE have been great disputes between the Catholics and 
Arians about this passage ; both sides claiming it as their own, 
and as directly favouring their respective principles. They have 
neither of them been content to be on the defensive only, in 
respect of this, as in several other texts; but, interpreting the 
words differently, and taking them under contrary views, they 
urge them against each other, and appeal to them as decisive 
both ways, according to their respective tenets and persuasions. 
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My design is to inquire carefully into the meaning of so remark- 
able a passage, and to fix it, where it ought to lie, on the 
Catholic side. It will be proper to take along with us the scope 
and intent of the Apostle in it, as a sure mark to direct us to 
the true and genuine sense of it. The two verses immediately 
preceding those of the text run thus: ‘“ Let nothing be done 
** through strife or vain-glory ; but in lowliness of mind let each 
“esteem other better than themselves. Look not every man 
** on his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” 
Then follows; “Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
“ Christ Jesus,” &c. The Apostle proposes Christ as a perfect 
pattern and example of the virtue or virtues which he had been 
recommending. And what were they? Humility, modesty, phi- 
lanthropy, in opposition to vain-glory, ostentation, and self- 
seeking. He exhorts the Philippians to good-nature and ten- 
derness, to wave all little niceties and punctilios of ceremony, 
and to be willing to sacrifice their reputation or honour, upon 
occasion, to the glory of God and the good of others. Thus far 
by way of preliminary. Now let us proceed to the instance 
given, as a powerful motive to incite them to put on that happy 
temper of mind. It is the example of Christ Jesus: ‘“* Who 
** being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
“ with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
“him the form of a servant,” and so on. Here, every word 
almost will require a minute and particular discussion. We must 
therefore be content to advance slowly, that we may clear our 
way as we go, and at length sum up the whole in a short para- 
phrase, concluding with a few brief observations upon it. And 
this is all the order, or method, that I propose to observe in my 
following discourse. 

I begin with the words, “ Who being in the form of God,” 
év woppi} ©cod. We do not meet with this phrase elsewhere in 
Scripture. But there are two passages, one in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, the other in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
are near akin to it, and may help to direct us to the true sense 
of it. Our blessed Lord is by our Apostle styled the “image of 
“ the invisible God,” (Coloss. i. 15.) There is not much differ- 
ence between elkav and popdi, betwixt image and form: and 
therefore, probably, the Apostle might intend the same thing by 
being ‘‘in the form of God,” and being “the image of the in- 
“visible God.” Now, as. to the meaning of Christ’s being the’ 
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“image of the invisible God,” it is well explained by the words 
immediately there following: apwrdroxos mdons xticews: ** born 
“« (or begotten) before every creature ;” that is, as he was “Son 
** of God,” before the creation of the world. Thus was he the 
“image of God,” bearing his figure and resemblance, as truly, 
fully, and perfectly, as a “son of man” has all the features, 
* lineaments, and perfections belonging to the nature of man.” 
And thus antiquity *has constantly understood Christ. to be the 
“image of God,” as he is God’s Son. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, chap. i. we find our blessed Lord described under the 
character of Son of God, and “ heir of all things, by whom God 
“ made the worlds,” ver. 2. And immediately, after, he is said 
to be the dzavyacpa, the shining forth of his Father’s glory, and 
the “express image of his person,” as we render it; or, as others 
think the more probable construction to be, of his substance”. 
This, is a further confirmation, that those expressions of image, 
or form of God relate to Christ’s sonship. or filiation, whereby he. 
is, as it were, the exact, copy or resemblance of God the Father,, 
in respect. of his divine nature, being as truly God of God, in 
that capacity, as he is man of man in another. Thus, as before 
said, the Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene writers understood, 
the phrases of Christ’s being the image of God, and express image 
of his hypostasis : and not only so, but the very words: of the text, 
his being ‘“‘in the form of God,” were by them ‘believed to sig- 


@ In effigie et imagine, qua Filius 
Patris, vere Dei predicatus est. Ter- 
tull. contr. Mare. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 
486. 

Ei @ eqriy cik@oy Tov Geov Tov dopdrov, 
déparos eikov—rijs dkarovopaorou, kal 
apdeykrov imoordcews Tov mtmarTpos 
eikav, 6 xapaxrip, Adyos, &c. Origen. 
apud Athan. tom. i. p. 233. 

Thy Tar pURY eupépevay dxpiBas 
mécpuKe ooew 6 vids Tov Tarpos, THY 
Kara wavra dpoudrnra avTov €k picews 
drropatdpevos, kat dmapda\axros €ikOv 
TOU marpos Tuyxaver, kal TOU TPaTO- 
tomov €krumos xapaxryp. Alewand. 
Theod. E. H: lib. i. cap. 4. p. 15s 

As to Post-Nicene writers, see 
Petavius, who has collected their tes- 
timonies, and who gives his judgment 
of all in these dita 4 

Porro ex vi et nativa conditione 

roductionis suz hoc imaginem ha- 
ere, ut auctorem repreesentet ; adeo- 


que Verbum cixéva, et imaginem ideo 
nominari, quoniam ita procedit a Pa- 
tre, ut eum necessario exprimat, anti- 
qui omnes Theologi demonstrant ; qui 
imaginem dici Verbum Dei asserunt, 
quatenus a Patre eden Petav. 
de Trin. lib. vi, cap. 5. p. 3 

b Vide Petay. de Trin. ib. vi. cap. 
6. per totum. 

Tijs Oeias dicews amavyacpa kal 
xapaxrnp. Origen. contr. Cels. p. 342 

Compare the parallel expressions in’ 
the apocryphal book of Wisdom. 

"Atpis THs TOU Gcod Suvdpews* drép- 
powa ms TOU mayrokparopos ddEns eihu~ 
Kpuns* “Arravyacpa ords aidiou® é éoo- 
mr pov ax iSwrov THSTOU U Ocov evepyeias* 
eik@yv ths ayabdrnros avrov. Cap. vii. 
ver. 25, 26. 

© ASque non erit Deus Christus 
vere, si nec homo vere fuit in figie 
hominis constitutus—quod siin effigie 
et imagine, qua Filius Patris, vere 
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nify his being God, or God of God, or Son of God ; all amounting 
to the same thing. This construction agrees also perfectly well 
with the context, which no other does. For the phrase of yopdiv 
dovAov AaBov, *‘taking upon him the form of a servant,” is 
plainly meant of his taking upon him human nature, becoming 
thereby a servant of God in that capacity. The Apostle himself 
interprets the “form of a servant” by the words immediately 
following, év ouovpari dvOpdrev yevduevos, that is, being made in 
the likeness of man ; which is the same with being really and truly 
man: being in the form of man, as Son of man, in like manner 
as he was before said to haye been in the form of God, as Son of 
God. The “ancients have constantly interpreted the “form of 
“a servant” in the sense which I haye mentioned. Human 
nature was. that “‘ form of a servant” which our Lord assumed, 
and he became a servant by becoming man. The construction 
then now given of the words, év popdfj Ocod, being agreeable to 
the context, as well as to the literal grammatical signification of 
the words; and being besides countenanced by parallel places 
of Scripture, and received by the ancients in general, it: is cer- 
tainly preferable to any other ; and.we need not look out further 
for a meaning, when we have so. great, reason to believe that 
this is the true and the only true one that can be assigned. Yet 
I must not conceal from you, that there is another interpretation, 
which has been taken up of late, and much contended for. by 
some of the Arian persuasion. I must observe to you, in the 
way of preliminary, that all the appearances of God, under the 
Old Testament, were supposed by the ancients to have been in 
and by God the Son. It was he that called himself God of 


Dei preedicatus est, etiam in effigie et 
imagine hominis, qua Filius. hominis, 
vere hominem inventum. Tertul. contr. 
Mare. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 486. 

‘O. povoyerns Tod Geod Adyos, Cds 
imdpyeav €x Ocod, Kexévoxey éavrdy, 


ep Hippolytus, vol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. 
ed. 


Ocds pév Kevooas éavrdy dnd rod 
eiva ica GcG. Conc. Antioch. Labb. 
vol. i. p. 848. 

‘H S€ poppy tot Ocod, cat 56 Adyos 
pet abrod Geds, kai vids cod. Dionys. 
Alex. contr. Paul. Samosat. p. 853. 
Labb. 

Quamvis esset in forma Dei, non 
est rapinam arbitratus equalem se 
Deo esse. Quamvis enim se ex Deo 


Patre Deum esse meminisset, nun- 
quam, &c. Novat. de Trin. c. 17. 

Ipse a Patre exaltatus sit, quia se 
in terris Sermo et Virtus, et Sapientia 
Dei Patris. humiliavit. Cypr. de Uni- 
tat. Ecel. p. 118. ed. Ox. 

The sentiments of Post-Nicene 
Fathers are well known, and need not 
be mentioned. 

4 Herm. Pastor. Simil. v. cap. 2. 
Clem. Alexandr, p. 251. Origen. in- 
Joh. p. 34. Hippolyt. vol. ii. p. 2; 3, 
29. Novat. cap. 17. Euseb. in Psalm. 

. 616. Hilar. in Psalm. p. 325. ed. 
Bina Athanas. Orat. i. p. 447. ed. 
ne Cyril. Hierosol. p. 322. ed. 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all along headed and conducted 
the people of the Jews. This notion, so far, is just, and the fact 
true, and it is of very good use against the Socinians especially ; 
and, I may add, against the Arians also, when rightly under- 
stood. But some amongst us, mistaking this matter, have been 
pleased to speak of those appearances, or transactions, of the 
Son of God, as being little more than what any angel or arch- 
angel might have been capable of sustaining. They call it 
personating God, acting in his name, and speaking his words. 
And thus they understand that our Lord was, before his 
incarnation, év poppy Ocod, “in the form of God,” being God’s 
legate, vicegerent, or representative. But against , this there 
lie these following objections : ; 

1. That this construction of év poppfj Oecd is perfectly 
precarious. They cannot name any ancient Catholic writer that 
ever so understood it, nor bring any parallel text of Scripture to 
countenance it. 

2. In the next place, the very supposition itself of Christ’s 
personating God, in any such low sense, is a mere fancy and 
fiction, unsupported by Scripture or Catholic antiquity. The 
primitive writers who speak of it understood that our blessed 
Lord did not barely personate God, but was himself really 
God, and spoke in his own name, as well as the Father's ; 
being himself Lord and God, &c. as coeternal and coessential 
Son of the Father®. So that this interpretation of “form 
“ of God,” so far as there is any thing of truth in it, will 
at length resolve into the very same which I have before 
given. 

3. Admitting (but not granting) that God the Son personated 
the Father in any such low sense as is pretended, (though our 
adversaries cannot shew that he ever said, J am God the 
Father, as he might have said upon their hypothesis, which 
is worth observing,) yet that cannot be the meaning of év popdij 
@cod in the text; for this plain reason: because St. Paul going 
about to magnify the great condescension of God the Son, from 
the highest pinnacle of glory (if I may so speak) to the lowest 
instance of contempt and ignominy, would certainly begin with 
the mention of what he was in his highest capacity. Now his 
personating the Father is nothing so honourable a circumstance, 


© See my Defence, &c. vol. i. Query 2. p. 295, &c. 
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as what St. John speaks of in the first chapter of his Gospel, or 
what St. Paul himself has observed, (Coloss. i. 15, 16.) His 
being God from the beginning, and maker of the world, are 
of much higher import than personating God, which any angel 
might do, in such a low sense as is here pretended. If then the 
Apostle’s argument did require that he should begin with the 
highest instance of perfection belonging to the Son, and if there 
be really a higher than is contained in this circumstance of person- 
ating God, (supposing it any thing more than a fiction,) it is a 
demonstration that St. Paul did not intend év poppf Oecod (“ in 
“ the form of God”) in any such low sense, as would only lessen 
the miracle of Christ’s condescension, and weaken the force 
of the Apostle’s argument. So much for this. Having settled 
the meaning of the phrase, év woppf Oecod, signifying as much as 
God of God, or essentially divine, we may next proceed to 
the following words: “ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
“ God.” , 

The phrase, ody dptaypov Hyjoaro, occurs not any where else 
in Scripture, nor, so far as I can find, in any profane writer ; 
(for there is a difference between dpmayya and dpraypdst ;) 
so that all the light we can have into it must be from the 
grammatical meaning of the word, and from ancient versions, 
and from ecclesiastical writers, and the context. Our trans- 
lators have rendered the words literally, and indeed very justly. 
It will not however be amiss to inquire what may be fairly 
pleaded for their interpretation. “Thought it not robbery to 
“be equal with God.” The ancientest versions of the New 
Testament favour this rendering; the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
from the fourth century downwards, do as plainly countenance 
it. Nay, Tertullian’, of the second or third century, seems to 
have understood it in the same sense. The words will, in strict 
propriety, bear it; and not only so, but more naturally and 
properly than any other. Let us then put the sense together, 
and see how it will stand. “ Who being Son of God, and 
“ therefore essentially God, thought it not robbery, that is, knew 
“ that he did not wrongfully or unreasonably assume #0 be equal 


£ Vid. Wooton. Preefat. ad Clem. § Deus erat Sermo——Hic certe est 
Rom. p. 187. qui in effigie Dei constitutus, non 
& Sermo enim Deus, qui in effigie’ rapinam existimavit esse se equalem 
Dei constitutus, non rapmam existi- Deo. Ibid. p. 504. 
mavit pariari Deo. Tertull. p. 329. 
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“‘ with God: but, notwithstanding, was pleased to make himself 
“of no reputation,” &e. The Apostle having before told us that 
the Son was really God. (which I have shewn to be the meaning 
of “ being in the form of God”) might very justly add, that he 
was “equal with God;” which is only explanatory of what. 
he had said, and more emphatically expressing the dignity 
and majesty of that Person, whose condescension he was. going 
to illustrate. The phrase, civa: ica OG, admits of no construc- 
tion so naturally as this, “to be equal with God».” The force 
of it lies in the word eva. For, whatever instances may be 
brought of the use of the word ica, it can never be shewn that 
civat iva signifies any thing so naturally as to be equal to, or equal 
with. What confirms this construction is, that the ancients 
ifrequently infer the equality of the Son with the Father, from 
his being the “‘ Son of God,” or the “image of God ;” either of 
which comes to the same sense with St. Paul’s.“‘ form of God.” 
And why might not St. Paul make the same just inference from. 
the same premises, since it flows so naturally from them, and 
was very pertinent to the argument on which he was treating? 
The most considerable objection against it is from the particle 
adda, following after; which some think should rather have 
been ddd’ Sues, or the like. But this piece. of criticism. is easily 
got over: it is frequent kfor the sacred writers to have the word 
aAXe instead of GAN Syos, signifying howdeit, or nevertheless : and 
so indeed our translators should have rendered it here, 
agreeably to their rendering of the words preceding. I shall 
give two or three instances out of St. Paul’s. own writings. 
1 Cor. ix. 12. “If others be partakers of this power over you, 
“are not we rather? Nevertheless” (dAA@ in. the Greek), “‘ we 
“have not used this power.” So. again, Rom. v. 13, 14. “ Sin 
“is not imputed when there is no law: nevertheless” (dA\Aa 


» See Pearson on the Creed, Art. cixdva tod marpds* od yap oldy r iv 
> 


eivat ovpperpoy (i ovras dvoudow)’ 


If. p. 123. 

i Et bene qui dixit ipsum immen- 
sum Patrem in Filio mensuratum: 
mensura enim Patris Filius, quoniam 
et. capit)eum. IJren. lib. iv. cap. 4. 

. 231. 

‘O Geios Adyos, 6 havepwraros dyrws 
Geds; 6 TOG Acorérn Trav GXav efirw- 
Geis’ Stu Hv vids adrov, Kal 6 Adyos Fv 
ev tr Oe@. Clem, Alew. p. 86. ed. Ox. 

"Ly, eixdv abros tuyxdvev rod dopd- 
tov Qceov, kal év to peyeOe awln ri 


kal Kadi eixdya Tod dopdrov Qeod, pn. 
kal rob peyeOous maptotracay Thy eikdva. 
Orig. contr. Cels. p. 323. 

k Gen xl. ‘4 2 M. XXX. II; 
Isa. xlix. 15. Matth. xxiv. 6. Mark 
ix. 13, 22. X. 43. Xill. 7, 20, 24. XIV. 
29, 36. Luke xvi: 30. xxi. 9. Joh. xi. 
11, 16. xvi. 7. Acts vii. 47: 2 Cor. 
v. 16. vii. 6. xii. 16. Coloss: ii. 5. 
2 Tim, i: 12. 2 Pet. iii 14. 1 Tim. 1. 
16. Rev. ii. 4, 6. 
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again) “death reigned from Adam to Moses.” There is 
therefore no sufficient ground for laying aside this construction 
on account of the particle ; which may, and often does, signify 
the same as nevertheless, howbeit, notwithstanding, &e. Thus far 
I have been pleading for that sense of the words which appears 
in our English version. The sum of the plea is, that it is 
literal and grammatical ; agrees with the oldest versions; is 
countenanced by Tertullian in the beginning of the third century, 
and by the Catholic Fathers in general! after the Nicene 
Council; is very pertinent to the Apostle’s argument, and 
there is no objection of weight from the context against it. 
If this construction be admitted, the Apostle’s reasoning, 
so far, will run thus: “ Who being essentially God, as Son of 
“God, knew that he was rightfully and naturally equal with 
** God, and could not be said to usurp or arrogate in respect to 
“what was his own. Nevertheless he made himself of no 
“ reputation, appearing and acting much below his dignity, 
“ taking upon him human nature, &c.” It must be owned that 
some of the Ante-Nicene writers interpreted the words differ- 
ently. Origen™, understanding the whole passage, as it seems, 
of the man Christ Jesus, (whose soul he supposed to have 
preeaisted,) interprets the phrase, ovx dpraypov tyijoato, &e. 
did not assume, or covet to be honoured as God. And this 
construction he was led into from this consideration, that the 
Adyos, or divine nature of Christ, could not be capable of any 
proper exaltation. Novatian® understands the passage of the 
Aéyos, or divine nature, and makes the sense to be, that Christ 
did not pretend to an absolute equality with God the Father, 
considering himself as second only, or as Son of the Father. 
The churches of Lyons and Vienne (in a letter recorded 


1 T may give one or two for a speci- 
men. 

Quid est “non rapinam arbitratus 
est esse se equalem Deo?” Non usur- 
pavit zequalitatem Dei, sed erat in illa 
In qua natus erat. August. Tract. in 
Joh. 17. 

Non quasi rapinam habebat equali- 
tatem cum Patre, quam in substantia 
sui, tanquam Deus et Dominus possi- 
debat. Ambros. de Fid. lib, ii. c. 8. 

Non alienum arbitratus est, esse 
gnod natus est, Aug. contr. Maz. p. 

I. 


Manens enim in forma Dei, non vi 
aliqua sibi ac rapina, id quod erat, 
presumendum existimavit, scilicet ut 
Deo esset zequalis, Erat enim in Dei 
forma, nihilque ei ex ejus gloria deerat, 
in cujus forma manebat; sed formam 
servi sui per humilitatem accepit, &c. 
Hilar. in Psalm. p. 325. ed. Bened. 

m Origen. in tae P- 34,413. He 
seems to be of the same opinion in his 
book against Celsus. See p. 167, 168, 
172. 

n Novatian. de Trin, c, 17. 
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by Eusebius®) seem to understand it thus, that our Lord did not 
assume to himself, as he justly might have done, to be honoured 
as God, but waved his privilege, and declined all ostentation of 
his glory, for a pattern to, and for the good of others. The 
three interpretations now mentioned are different from each 
other, and all of them reconcilable with Catholic principles. 
Origen’s, though singular, is very safe, for one that would be 
only upon the defensive, in respect of this text, against the 
Arians. Novatian’s may serve either way; because, while 
he denies only such an equality as no Catholic contends for, 
he asserts the true equality of nature between Father and SonP. 
The third interpretation is too loose and general to make 
any thing of on either side: only this is observable of them all, 
that they construe the words ovx dpraypodv iyjoaro &e. not as a 
part of the preceding character of Christ's greatness, but as part 
of the consequent account of his humiliation, so far contrary to the 
interpretation which I have before been pleading for. You 
may have observed, from what has been already hinted, that, 
taking the words as a part of the consequent account of Ohrist’s 
humiliation, they are still capable of a very good meaning, 
and no way favourable, but contradictory, to the Arian hypo- 
thesis. For let the sense of the passage appear as follows: 
“Who being essentially God, (and consequently having a 
“ rightful claim to be honoured equally with God,) yet did not 
* covet or desire to be so honoured, did not insist upon his 
“ right ; but, for the greater glory of God, and for the good of 
“‘ others, chose rather (in the particular instance of his incarna- 
“ tion) to wave his pretensions, and, in appearance, to recede 
“ from them.” ‘This way of paraphrasing the words takes off 
the objection about the particle 4\Aa, and answers to that sense 


© Euseb. E. Hist. lib. v. cap. 2. 

P Pheebadius of the fourth century, 
a zealous defender of the Catholic 
doctrine against the Arians, yet scru- 
ples not to interpret this text nearly in 
the same way with Novatian. 

Hic Sermo, cum in forma Dei esset, 
sapientia et ratione, et spiritus ratione, 
et spiritus virtute constructus, hoc 
est, totam vim Dei possidens, non se 
Deo Patri adequavit, sed formam servi 
accipiens humiliavit se usque ad mor- 
tem. Induerat enim quod servire, 
quod mori possit. Phebad. contr. 


Arian. Bibl. Patr. tom. iv. p. 304. 

Cyril also of Alexandria seems, in 
one Brig to have understood the 
words ody dpraypov iyynoaro, as part 
of the ne Poste abcess of Christ's 
humiliation. 

‘O pev yap tav ddov carp kat 
Kupuos, Kairot perov air Td ev poppy 
kal todrnte tH Kata Tay Sriody 6pacbae 
mpos rov marépa, Kal rois tis Oedrnros 
évaBpiver Oa Oaxors, ox apraypov Iryn- 
gato Td «iva ica Ged, aA’ Eéavrdv, 


&c. Cyril. Alex, contr. Jul. lib. vi. 
P- 195. 
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of the phrase, ovx dptaypov jyjoaro, which Origen, Novatian, 
and the churches of Lyons, &e. took it in; and withal secures 
the main point which we insist on from this text, namely, the 
equality, the essential equality of the Son to the Father. In fine, 
either sense of the phrase, ovx dpmaypov 7yjcaro, will suit very 
well with Catholic principles ; but it is the latter only that can 
be any way drawn to favour the Arians: which indeed is the 
true reason why they contend so much for it. As to the two 
interpretations which I have given, the first, agreeing with our 
English version, seems to me preferable. It has been, in a 
manner, the standing interpretation for 1300 years. It has 
given indeed great uneasiness to the Arians; but they were 
never yet able, nor ever will be, to confute it. I pass on to the 
next words. ‘ But made himself of no reputation, and took 
* upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
“‘ of men.” Which words should have been turned thus: Never- 
theless he emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men. This rendering is not only more exact 
and conformable to the original, but also more suitable to the 
rendering of the words preceding. When our Lord is said to 
have “ made himself of no reputation,” or to have emptied him- 
self, which signifies much the same, we are not to suppose that 
he 4lost any thing which he had before; or that he ceased to be 
in the form of God, by taking on him the form of man. No: he 
had the same essential glory, the same real dignity, which he ever 
had, but among men concealed it ; appeared not in majesty and 
glory like to God, but divested himself of every dazzling appear- 
ance, and every outward mark of majesty and greatness, * con- 


9 Ei 8€ kal cdma Ovnrdy Kal youxiy 
avOperivny dvadkaBav 6 dbdvaros Ocds 
Adyos, Soxet tH KeAow adddrrecba 
kat peramAdrrecOa’ pavOavérw tt 6 
Adyos, oddey pev mdcye Sv macxer Td 
capa, 7) Wuxn. ovyxaraBaiver de &c. 
Origen. contr. Cels. p. 170. 

Non amittens quod erat, sed ac- 
cipiens quod non erat. Aust. in Joh. 
Tract. 17. 

*Eopixpuvey adirod tiv Oedrnra. 
Euseb. lib. i. cap. 13. dis o 
_ Nam etsi apostolus semetipsum ex- 
inanisse dicit, formam servi suscipi- 
endo, non utique sic exinanitum acci- 
pimus ut aliud quam quod fuerat idem 
spiritus fieret ; sed ut, seposito interim 


majestatis suze honore, humanum 
corpus indueret, quo suscepto, salus 
gentium fieret. t enim sol cum 
nube tegitur, claritas ejus comprimi- 
tur, non cecatur; et lumen illud quod 
toto orbe diffusum claro splendore 
cuncta perfundit, parvo admodum 
obstaculo nubis includitur, non au- 
fertur: sic et homo ille quem Dominus 
Jesus Salvatorque noster, id est, Deus, 
Deique Filius induit, Deum tamen in 
illo non intercepit, sed abscondit. 
Pseud-Ambros. de Fid. Orthod. cap. 
vill. p. 355- ed. Bened. 
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descending to appear, and act, and converse as a man, like unto 
us in all things, sin only excepted. In this sense it is that our 
Lord emptied himself. He came not with any pomp and osten- 
tation of greatness, he laid aside his Godlike majesty, and dis- 
robed himself, as it were, of all outward glories, becoming a 
man, a miserable man, and in that nature suffering, bleeding, 
and dying for us. ‘ Wherefore God hath also highly exalted 
“him.” Here we must make a pause, and inquire diligently 
what this ewaltation means. One that is truly Son of God, and 
in a proper sense God, cannot be properly ewalted; that is, 
cannot be preferred to any higher or better state than he ever 
enjoyed, nor receive any improvement of, or accession to, his 
essential dignity, glory, or happiness. Hence it is, that as 
many of the ancients as have understood the text of a proper 
exaltation, have interpreted it of the hwman only, and not the 
divine nature of Christ. This is true of the Ante-Nicene, as 
well as Post-Nicene writers, which appears from Origen’ and 
Hippolytust: and I do not know of any direct testimony to the 
contrary. So that here again the Arians, understanding it of a 
proper exaltation to a better state, and of Christ considered in 
his highest capacity, run counter to the doctrine of the ancients 
before the Nicene Council, in a very material article respecting 
this controversy. 

The ancients were certainly in the right not to admit of any 
proper exaltation, in the sense before given, in respect of the 
divine nature of Christ. For, as Athanasius and other Ca- 
tholics well argue in this case, how could he, that was with God, 
and in the bosom of the Father, be exalted, or become higher 
than he always was? How could the Giver and Dispenser of all 
graces receive any thing as a matter of grace or favour? How 
could he be then said to have attained the privilege of being 
adored, who had long before been adored both by men and 


npavias, xairep Suvdpevos* adda razret- 
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cap. Xvi. p. 70. ‘ 
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iv. cap. 38. p. 284. 
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kal Gcds Hv. Orig. contr. Cels. lib. vi. 
+ 322. 
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Huet. 
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ippolyt. Fragm. vol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. 
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angels ? He who was God from the beginning, who had glory 
with the Father “ before the world was,” who is himself the 
“ Lord of glory,” and Creator and Preserver of all things, was 
infinitely too high, too great, and too divine, to receive any ac- 
cession to his dignity, any real increase either of perfection or 
glory. Thus far is very right; and therefore, if a proper exal- 
tation, in that sense, be intended, it can only be meant of Christ 
as God-man, receiving those honours and titles, in his human or 
mediatorial capacity, which he had always enjoyed in another. 
And thus the *ancients, for the most part, have understood 
Christ’s exaltation to be no more than a kind of new investiture, 
upon his new and late condescension; and his having those 
rights, titles, and honours confirmed to him as G'od-man, which 
as God he never wanted. This, in the main, is true and right ; 
and is a good account, in part, of what was in fact. But there 
is some reason to think, that it is not precisely and accurately 
the meaning of this text. For if the exaltation be meant only 
of the Awman nature, it is more natural to suppose that St. Paul 
would not here have spoken of the condescension of the Logos, 
but would rather have told us only what the man Christ Jesus 
had done, how humbly and how righteously Christ had demeaned 
himself in that capacity, and how God had rewarded his services. 


And thus it is that y Hermas, 
century, represents this matter. 


X Ei 8€ tyrotaOa réyera, Kal ev 
tager xapioparos rd imep may dvopna 
déxeo Gat, cis exeivo Snovdri pera capKds 
eravayerat, eis rep jy kal dixa capKds. 
Cyril. Alex. Thesaur. p. 130. 

Vid. etiam Greg. Nyss. contr. 
Eunom. Orat. v. p. 597. Athanas. 
aliosque. 

y Adhibito itaque Filio, quem carum 
et heredem habebat, et amicis quos 
in consilio advocabat, indicat ea que 
servo suo facienda mandasset, que 
preeterea ille fecisset. At illi protinus 
gratulati sunt servo illi, quod tam 
plenum testimonium Domini sui as- 
secutus fuisset. Ait deinde illis : Ego 
quidem huic servo libertatem promisi, 
Si custodisset mandatum meum quod 
dederam, et custodivit illud, et preeterea 
opus bonum adjecit in vineam, quod 
mihi quam plurimum placuit. Pro 
hoc igitur opere quod fecit, volo eum 
Filio meo facere coheredem; quoniam 
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a very early writer of the first 
* An ancient commentator upon 


cum sensisset quod esset bonum, non 
omisit sed fecit illud. Herm. Simil. v. 
p- 104. Coteler. 

% Quibusdam tamen videtur ho- 
mini donatum esse nomen: quod est 
super omne nomen quod nullo genere, 
nulla ratione convenit. Si enim 
Christus Dei Filius idem ipse et 
homo est, non poterat Deus homo 
factus, sed manens Deus, his egere 
que habebat: aut si secundum quod 
homo erat, his egebat que Dei sunt, 
ipse sibi Dei Filius Deus dedisset quze 

eerant ei juxta quod homo erat.— 
Neque caro hoc posset effici quod est 
Deus. Sed forte ut adoptione Deus 
esset: et hic color est. Incipiet enim 
ex parte Deus verus esse Christus, et 
ex parte adoptivus, aut duo Dii: sed 
aliud Scriptura significat. [li enim 
donatum significat, qui se exinanivit, 

ui formam servi accepit, qui in simi- 
litudinem hominis factus est homo, 
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this text gives several reasons why the ewaltation here spoken of 
is not, cannot be intended of the Man only, but of Christ in his 
whole Person. “1. Beeause if Christ be God as well as Man, 
‘ then all the time from his incarnation he must have had, along 
“‘ with his humanity, all that pertains to God; and therefore 
“could not afterwards properly receive what he had before. 
“2. Supposing that he wanted any thing in respect of his man- 
“hood, yet. why should the Father be said to give what he him- 
“ self, as God, could easily supply? 3. The things mentioned as 
‘« given to Christ are too high and great for the man to receive, 
“unless the ‘human nature be supposed to be divine, which is 
“‘ absurd : or if it be supposed to have been made God by adop- 
‘¢ tion, then either Christ is God partly by nature and partly by 
‘“‘ adoption, or the two natures are two Gods. 4. It appears 
“ from the text, that the exaltation belongs to the same nature 
‘* which condescended and emptied itself. And what nature was 
“ that but the Divine nature? Or what great matter would it 
** have been for the Apostle to have told us, that a man did not 
‘¢ pretend to be equal with God, or was obedient to God %” 
There is a great deal of weight in the reasonings of this 
author, which made him at length *conclude, that the text does 
not speak of any proper exaltation, or new accession to any thing, 
but of the more illustrious manifestation of him, for. the solemn 
proclaiming him to be what he always was. And this, indeed, 
I take to be true in part, though not the full meaning of the 
text before us. Though the absolute, essential dignity of our 
blessed Lord was always the same, and in respect of which he 
was ever equal with God, yet his relative dignity towards us, 
founded in the obligations we have received from him, never so 
signally appeared as in that amazing and astonishing instance 
of condescension and goodness, his becoming man, and dying 
for us. We were hereby ‘“ bought with a price,” becoming 
servants to Christ, and Christ a Lord to us, in a peculiar sense, 


Ne patri obedivit. Si Homo Deo 


Eis rotro yap Xpicrds kal améBave 


atri obedivit, quid magnum est quod 
dixit Apostolus? Sed hoe magnum 
dicit, quia cum zqualis esset obedivit. 
Pseud-Ambros. in loc. p. 255. 

@ Hoc ergo natus accepit, ut post 
crucem manifestaretur quid a Patre 
dum generaretur acceperit. 

b 1 Cor, vi. 20, vii. 22, 23. 1 Pet. 
i. 19. 
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Invisibilis visibilis factus, et incom- 
prehensibilis factus comprehensibilis, 
et impassibilis passibilis, et Verbum 
homo, universa in semetipsum recapi- 
tulans : uti sicut in superceelestibus et 
spiritalibus, et invisibilibus princeps 
est Verbum Dei; sic in visibilibus, et 
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and under a xew and special title. Upon this occasion, and on 
this account, it pleased God, in the most solemn and pompous 
manner to proclaim the high dignity of God the Son, to rein- 
force his rightful claim of homage, and to command heaven and 
earth, angels and men, to pay him all honour, reverence, and 
adoration suitable to the dignity of so great, so good, so divine 
a Person as the Son of God. He had lately run through an un- 
paralleled work of mercy, had redeemed mankind and triumphed 
over death and hell: upon this, his divinity is recognised, and 
his high worth proclaimed. We may observe how, under the 
Old Testament, it pleased God often to insist upon what great 
things he had done (though many of them slight in comparison 
to the work of redemption) in order to move the persons con- 
cerned to receive him as God. So he tells Abram, “ I am the 
* Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees.” Gen. xv. 7. 
And to the children of Israel he says: “I will take you to me 
“for a people, and I will be to you a God": and ye shall know 
** that I am the Lord your God, which bringeth you out from 
* under the burdens of the Egyptians.” Exod. vi. 7. And again, 
“ T am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
* land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
* no other Gods before me.” Exod. xx. 2, 3. Or when it pleased 
God to speak any thing higher, of what he had done, he reminded 
his people of his being their Creator and Redeemer. ‘“ Thus 
** saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed 


corporalibus principatum habeat, in 
semetipsum primatum assumens, et 
apponens semetipsum caput Ecclesie, 
universa attrahat ad semetipsum apto 
in tempore. Jren. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
p. 206. 

Accipiens omnium_ potestatem, 
quando Verbum caro factum est, ut 
Pemedmadmn in ceelis principatum 

buit Verbum Dei, sic et in terra 
haberet principatum, quoniam homo 
justus, “* qui peccatum non fecit, nec 
*‘inventus est dolus in ore ejus;” 
principatum autem habeat eorum qu 
sunt terra, ipse primogenitus mortu- 
orum factus: et ut viderent omnia, 
quemadmodum prediximus, suum 
regem, &c. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 20. 
P» 253- ; 

Per omnem venit «tatem, et infan- 
tibus infans factus. Sanctificans in- 
fantes: in parvulis parvulus——in 


juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juveni- 

us fiens, et sanctificans Domino. 
Sic et senior in senioribus, ut sit per- 
fectus magister in omnibus——deinde 
et usque ad mortem pervenit ut sit 
* primogenitus ex mortuis, ipse pri- 
** matumtenens in omnibus,”’ princeps 
vite, prior omnium, preecedens omnes. 
Tren. p. 147, 148. 

The sense of all this is very distinctly 
expressed by Hippolytus. 
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“ thee, O Israel, Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, I have 
“* called thee by my name; thou art mine.” Isa. xliii. 1. We 
see from hence, how even God the Father asserted his claim to 
the homage and adoration of his people, from the good and great 
things he had done for them. Not that he was not God and 
Lord before, but because the obligations laid upon them were 
apt to strike the more powerfully, and to bring the consideration 
of their duty towards him close and home to their hearts. To 
apply this to our present purpose; you may please to consider 
that after God the Son had shewn such amazing and astonishing 
acts of goodness towards mankind, then was it proper to celebrate 
his name to the utmost, to recognise the dignity and majesty of 
his Person, and to recommend him to the world, as their God 
and Lord, with all imaginable advantage, with such endearing 
circumstances as could not but affect, ravish, and astonish every 
pious and ingenuous mind. And thus I understand the words, 
‘** wherefore God also hath highly exalted him.” That is; on 
account of the great work of redemption, so full of love and 
goodness, so astonishing and so endearing, God hath remarkably 
proclaimed his dignity, and set forth his glory ; commanding all 
men hereupon to acknowledge him their God and Lord ; their 
Lord always, but now more especially, by a new and distinct 
claim, as their Saviour, and Deliverer, and only Redeemer®. As 
to the sense of the word exalted, nothing is more frequent in 
Scripture, than such as I have here given. I shall mention 


_ © God the Father had remained as 
glorious as now he is, although he had 
never created the world; for the 
creation gave much, even all they had, 
to things created, it gave nothing un- 
to God, who was in deing infinite: yet 
if God had created nothing, the attri- 
bute of Creator could have had no real 
ground, it had been no real attribute. 
In like manner, suppose the Son of 
God had never condescended to take 
our nature upon him, he had remained 
as glorious in his nature and person 
as now he is; yet not glorified for, or 
by, this title or attribute of incarna- 
tion. Orsuppose he had not “humbled 
* himself unto death”——he had re- 
mained as glorious in his nature and 
person, and in the attribute of incar- 
nation, as now he is; but without 
these glorious attributes of being “ our 


“ Lord and Redeemer,” and of being 
the “ fountain of grace, and salvation 
“unto us.”’ All these are real attri- 
butes, and suppose a real ground or 
foundation; and that was, “ his hum- 
* bling himself unto death, even the 
** death of the cross.” Nor are these 
attributes only real but more glorious, 
both in respect of God the Father, 
who was pleased to give his only Son 
for us; and in respect of God the Son, 
who was pleased to pay our ransom 
by his humiliation, than the attribute 
of creation is. The Son of God then, 
not the Son of David only, hath been 
exalted since his death, to be our Lord, 
by a new and real title, by the title of 
redemption and salvation. Jackson on 
the Creed, vol. iii. lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 316. 
See also Bull, Prim. Trad. p. 39, 40. 
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only two or three examples, referring to a Concordance for 
the rest. 

“Heis my God—and I will exalt him.” Exod. xv. 2. “ Ex- 
“ alted be the God of the rock of my salvation.” 2 Sam. xxii. 47, 
“ Let the God of my salvation be exalted.” Psal. xvill. 46, 
“ Be thou exalted, Lord, in thine own strength.” Pesal. xxi. 13. 
“ Thou art my God, and I will praise thee; thou art my God, 
“and I will exalt thee.” Psal. exviii. 28. ‘The Lord alone 
“ shall be exalted in that day.” Isa. ii. 11,17. These (besides many 
other instances of like kind) are enough to justify this interpre- 
tation of the word exalted’. Besides that I would have it ob- 
served, that the word, in the original, is not tyoce, but 
imepbyooe®. The former very probably would have been used, 
had the Apostle intended only a proper local exaltation of the 
man Christ Jesus, to the right hand of God. Further; the im- 
mediate words following confirm this sense of the word. For, 
how is Christ exalted 2? God “hath given him a name which is 
“above every name.” That is, he has extolled and magnified 
his name, above all names. Thus was the Son of God exalted, 
or glorified, for the great things he had done, and dignified (if 
I may so speak) with a very high and honourable title, (too big 
for any creature to have merited, or for any thing less than him- 
self to wear,) that of Redeemer and Preserver of man, and Lord of 
the whole universe. After the Apostle had taught us the great and 
supereminent dignity of God the Son, it was very proper to add, 
“to the glory of God the Father,” that we might not be so 
entirely taken up with admiring and reverencing the excellency 
and perfections of God the Son, as to forget that he is a Son 
still, referring all to God the Father’; whose glory it is to have 
had always with him, and “rejoicing always before him,” so 
great and so divine a Son, equal to himself, the express image, 
the perfect transcript and adequate resemblance of his Person*. 
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I may just observe to you the strict accuracy of the Apostle’s. 
expression “‘ God the Father :” not God, absolutely, nor God his: 
Father, as some affect to speak, but “God the Father ;” inti- 
mating that the Son is God also, and therefore, for’ distinction 
sake, he adds, “ the Father,” expressing it thus, to the “ glory 
“ of God the Father.” 

I have at length run through the text, explaining the parti- 
culars of it in their order. I shall now subjoin a summary view’ 
of the whole, in a paraphrase conformable to the explication 
before given. 

“Ver. 3, 4. Be ye not vain-glorious, or selfish, but be 
“willing to stoop and condescend even beneath yourselves, 
‘“‘in some instances, for the glory of God and the good of 
“ others. 

“ Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
** Jesus : 

“ Ver. 6. Who, though Son of God, and, as such, rightfully 
“and really equal with God ; ; 

“ Ver. 7. Yet notwithstanding chose, in the instance of his 
“ inearnation, to hide his majesty, and to veil his glories, under 
“the garb of humanity; being content to become a man, and 
“thereby a servant to God, though by nature a yd and Lord 
© of all. 

** Ver. 8. And having taken upon himself the nature and 
“condition of a man, he submitted yet further, even’ to death 
“itself; and that too in the most ignominious’ circumstances, 
“« nailed to a cross. 

“ Ver. gy. This amazing and astonishing instance of conde- 
** scension, love, and goodness, God the Father himself has most 
“remarkably approved; and has thereupon’ more solemnly and 
** more illustriously proclaimed the supereminent dignity of God 
** the Son, who had merited so highly of men. 

“ Ver. 10, 11. Commanding all persons to honour, worship, 
‘and adore him, as God and Lord; and under the new and 
* special title of Redeemer, to the glory of God the Father, whose 
* Son he is; their honour inseparable, and their glory one.” 

This appears to be the most natural and obvious meaning of 
this celebrated passage, consonant to Scripture, and to the 
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principles of the primitive and Catholic Church. I should now 
make some reflections upon the whole, but have scarce room 
barely to hint them for your leisure thoughts to improve. 

Let the Socinians or Arians make as great a matter as they 
please of a man’s, or of a creatures becoming a servant to God; 
we shall think it a still greater and more marvellous condescen- 
sion, for one that was above every thing servile, himself equal to 
God, to condescend as he did. 

Let them magnify his merits and performances, done for his 
own sake, to arrive at such an immense glory above all other 
creatures; we shall look upon them as more noble, more disin- 
terested, and truly divine, if done for others only, by one that 
was himself too great to receive any recompense. 

Let them value it as an extraordinary piece of condescension, 
that he did not lay claim to what he had no right to; we shall 
think it more pious and more decent to. say, that he quitted his 
right, and receded from his just’ pretensions. 

Let them honour him as their Lord, made as it were but of 
yesterday; we shall honour him as Lord and God from the begin- 
ning ; the Creator first, and now, at last, Redeemer of man. 

Let them, lastly, look upon him as a servant still, a servant 
at least to God, (as all creatures are» ;) while we, with angels 
and archangels, with things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, believe and confess that Jesus Christ is 
no servant, but Lord and God, to the glory of God the Father. 
“ To whom with the Holy Ghost, all honour, and praise, might, 
“‘ majesty, power, and dominion, be ascribed now and for ever.” 
Amen. 
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JOHN Xvi. 15. 


All things that the Father hath are mine : therefore said I, that 
he shall take of mine, and shall shew it wnto you. 


‘THESE are the words of our blessed Saviour, speaking of the 
Spirit of Truth, otherwise styled the “Spirit of Goda,” and 
“« Spirit of the living God>,” and “ Spirit of the Father*,” and 
“« Spirit of the Lord4 ;” and sometimes the “ Spirit of Christ®,” 
and “Spirit of Jesusf,” and emphatically “ the Spirits,” but most 
commonly the “‘ Holy Spirit,” or “‘ Holy Ghost,” who is the third 
Person of the ever blessed and adorable Trinity. Our Lord had 
intimated, in the verses foregoing, that this divine Person, the 
Spirit of Truth, should shortly come upon the disciples, and 
“¢ guide them into all truth ;” (ver. 13.) ‘ For,” says our blessed 
Saviour, “ he shall not speak of himself ;” that is, not of himself 
alone, separate from, or independent of, every other person), 
but ‘whatsoever he shall hear,” (that is, /now in an ineffable 
manner, by his intimate union and communion in all things with 


* Matt. iii. 16. Rom. viii. 9, 14. & Luke iv. 14. John iii. 8. vii. 39. 
xv. 19. 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11, 14. ili. 16. Acts ii. 4. vill. 29. x. 19. Rom. xv. 30. 


vi. 11. Eph. iv. 30. 1 Pet. iv. 14. h « Non enim loquetur a semet- 
b 2 Cor. iii. 3. “ipso.” Hoc est, non sine me et 
© Matt. x. 20. Eph. iii. 14, 16. sine meo et Patris arbitrio: quia in- 
4 Acts v. 9. viii. 39. 2 Cor. iii. separabilis a mea et Patris est volun- 

17, 18. tate; quia non ex se est, sed ex Patre 
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Father and Son,) “that shall he speak: and he will shew 
“ you things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
“ of mine’, and shall shew it unto you.” ver.14. That is, what- 
ever influences he shall shed, whatever truths he shall reveal, 
whatever miracles he shall perform, they will be all so many 
manifestations of my glory, as coming from me, acting and 
speaking in and by the “Spirit of God.” Then follow the 
words of the text. ‘All things that the Father hath are mine: 
“‘ therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall shew it 
“* unto you.” 

As much as to say, Think it not strange that I ascribe to 
myself the operations and influences of the “ Spirit of God,” 
or “ Spirit of the Father,” with the glory of them: for though 
these things do indeed of right belong to the Father, whose 
Spirit he is; yet this is very consistent with my claim, because 
** all that the Father hath is mine :” his power is my power, his 
works my works, his Spirit my Spirit ; our perfections common, 
our nature equal, and our glory one*. This is the most natural 
and obvious meaning of the text, consonant to other Scriptures, 
and to Catholic antiquity; as shall be shewn in the sequel. 
The text might lead me to discourse on the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, as well as of the Son: but having hitherto confined myself 
to the single point of Christ’s divinity, that I might the more 
fully and distinctly treat of it; I shall for the same reason do so 
still, and occasionally only touch upon the other, as it may fall 
in my way, or may be subservient to my main point. The words 
now under consideration will afford two distinct arguments of 
the divinity of God the Son; one particular and special, the 
other more general. ; 

1. The first, which I call particular and special, is contained 
in this, that the operations, gifts, and graces of the Spirit of God 
with the glory of them, are ascribed to Christ. 


_ } “De meo sumet,” inquit, sicut 
ipse de Patris. Ita connexus Patris 
in Filio, et Filii in Paracleto, tres 
efficit cohzrentes, alterum ex altero: 
qui tres unum sint, non unus ; quo- 
modo dictum est, “ Ego et Pater unum 
“sumus ;” ad substantize unitatem, 
non ad numeri singularitatem. Tertul. 
contr. Prax. cap. xxv. 
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2. The second, which I call general, lies in the general reason 
given as the foundation of the former; that. “ all things that the 
‘“« Father hath,” our Saviour attributes to himself, and challenges 
as his own. Of these in their order. 

I. We are to observe, that the operations, gifts, and graces 
of the Spirit of God, with the glory of them, are ascribed to 
Christ ; “ He shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” 
He shall glorify me: the glory of whatsoever shall be done or 
taught by the Holy Spirit, our Lord ascribes to himself, as bemg 
(in conjunction with the Father) the author and fountain of it. 
The context indeed mentions only the Spirit’s teaching ; but the 
reason is the same for whatever should be done by the Holy 
Spirit of God, who is also the Spirit of Christ: and therefore 
the miraculous works of the Holy Ghost are expressly ascribed. 
to Christ by St. Peter, Acts ii. 33. “ Being by the right hand 
“‘ of God exalted, and having received of the Father the promise 
“ of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye now see 
‘“‘ and hear.” When therefore our Lord says, “ he shall receive 
‘* of mine, and shall shew it unto you,” it is but reasonable to 
understand it of every operation, gift, or influence of the Holy 
Spirit, (of whatever kind it were,) showered down upon the 
Apostles. All were derived from Christ; to him therefore (in 
conjunction with the Father and the Holy Ghost) is the glory of 
them to be ascribed, as is plain from the words, “he shall 
‘* glorify me,” ver. 14. 

Now, if the Holy Ghost himself be a divine Person, and one 
with God the Father, and adored together with him, as the 
Catholic Church has all along taught’, and Seripture itself has 
sufficiently intimated ; then we have here a clear and irresistible 
proof of the divinity of Christ, who, as appears from this text, 
is at least equal to, or in some sense greater than the Holy Ghost™. 
But because the divinity of the Holy Ghost is what our adver- 
saries will no more admit than they will the other, and it 
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would be here too great a digression for me to enter into the 
proof of it; I must be content to wave that point, and consider 
only whether, or how far, our argument’ may be conceived to 
stand independent of it. 

The Person of the Holy Ghost is described in Scripture as the 
immediate author and worker of miracles"; and even of those 
done by our Lord himself? ; the Conductor of Christ Jesus in his 
human capacity, during his state of humiliation here upon earth? ; 
the inspirer of the Prophets and Apostles? ; the Searcher of all 
hearts, and the Comforter of good Christians in difficulties*. To he 
to him is the same thing as to ie unto God*. Blasphemy against 
him is unpardonable*. To resist him is the same thing as to 
resist God*. He is in God, and knows the mind of God as 
perfectly as a man knows his own mind; and that in respect 
of all things, even the deep things of Godx. Men’s bodies are his 
templeyY, and, by being his temple, are the temple of God’. He 
is joined with God the Father and Son, in the solemn form of 
baptism*; in religious oaths, and in invocations for grace and 
peace”; in the same common operations®; in the same authori- 
tative mission and vocation of persons into the ministry? ; and he 
is joined with the Father in the same common mission, even of 
the Son himself*: in a word, he is Lord‘ (or Jehovah) and Gods, 
and Lord of Hosts®. This is a brief summary of what the 
Scriptures have taught us of the person, character, and offices 
of the Holy Ghost. Exceptions may be made (though of no great 
weight) to some particulars, which I have not here time to con- 
sider. The least that can be inferred from them, and what the 
Arians themselves will not scruple to admit, is, that the Holy 
Ghost is a Person of very high eminence, dignity, and majesty ; 
much superior to any angel or archangel, or any other person 
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whatsoever, excepting only God the Father, and his Son Christ 
Jesus. Let it then be considered, that however great and glo- 
rious, however mighty and powerful, however wise and knowing, 
however venerable and adorable this Person is, and however 
intimate with, and united to, God the Father, whose Spirit he 
is; yet all that he is, and all that he does, is to be referred to 
Christ, as the author and fountain of it. He claims the glory of 
all, because all is his. Now if we consider the infinite distance 
there is between God and the very highest of his creatures, and 
how arrogant it must appear in any creature to make ac laim of 
this kind and value, a claim upon God’s own Spirit, a claim of 
glory (though in strictness glory can be due to God alone) as 
having a hand in all his works, and, as it were, assisting and in- 
fluencing the very “ Spirit of the Father:” I say, if we consider 
this, and at the same time reflect that our blessed Lord (who 
was the most perfect pattern of humility, meekness, and modesty) 
has really made this claim, and has been thus familiar with 
Almighty God; what can we think less than this, that our 
blessed Lord is infinitely superior to all creatures, and conse- 
quently is himself really, truly, and essentially God, coequal and 
coeternal with God the Fatheri? Thus, and thus only, can his 
claim be justified, and his pretensions reconciled to the Serip- 
tures, or to the truth and reason of things: which will appear 
further, if we consider, 

II. Secondly, the general reason, upon which our blessed Lord 
founds his particular claim. “ All things that the Father hath 
“ are mine.” All things; and therefore the very highest of all, 
namely, those specified in that chapter. And indeed it is but 
reasonable, and even necessary to suppose, that one who could 
justly ascribe so much to himself, must be in all respects equal 
to the Father, excepting only (what the text intimates in 
the very name of Father*) that he is not another Father, 
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lantur: que occasionem impietatis ex 
pia preedicatione capientia, dicunt: 
Ergo et Pater est Filius, et Filius 
Pater. Si enim dixisset, “ Omnia 
“* queecunque habet Deus, mea sunt,” 
tisha impietas occasionem confin- 
gendi, et verisimile videretur menda- 
cium. Cum vero dixerit, “ Omnia 
“‘ que habet Pater, mea sunt ;” Pa- 
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but Son of the Father. This clearly accounts for his ascribing 
to himself all the influences, gifts, and graces of God’s Holy 
Spirit, and the glory of them. For if God the Son hath all 
things that the Father hath, then hath he all the attributes and 
perfections belonging to the Father; the same power, rights, 
and privileges ; the same honour and glory; and, in a word, the 
same nature, substance, and Godhead. Then, indeed, every 
divine work is his work ; the Spirit of the Father is also his 
Spirit ; the operations of the Holy Ghost must, of course, be the 
operations of Father and Son too; and the glory of every 
thing must be referred to both, as to one common author and 
fountain thereof. On these principles, the sense of the whole 
passage is easy, expedite, and clear; and very consonant to our 
blessed Lord’s account of himself in other places of this Gospel : 
particularly where he says, “What things soever he,” (the 
Father) “doth, these also doth the Son likewise,” John v. 19. 
* T and my Father are one,” John x. 30, “He that hath seen 
“me hath seen the Father—I am in the Father, and the ~ 
‘«‘ Father in me,” John xiv. 9, 10. ‘ Glorify me with thine own 
“ self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
“¢ was,” John xvii. 5. ‘All mine are thine, and thine are mine, 
“and I am glorified in them,” John xvii. 10. These are very 
high and strong expressions, confirming that sense of the text 
which I have given, and which prevailed in the Christian Church 
(as appears from Tertullian above cited) before the Council of 
Nice, as well as after’. But my design is next to proceed 
to other Scriptures which expressly ascribe the same high titles, 
powers, and perfections to the Son which they do to the 
Father ; therein justifying, or rather more fully and particularly 
declaring what our Lord had but briefly intimated in the 
words, “ All things that the Father hath are mine.” My 
method shall be, 

1. To shew that the divine titles are ascribed to the Son 
in Holy Scripture: and, 

2. That the divine attributes are also applied to him. 
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3- To sum up the force of the argument, and to obviate such 
general objections as tend to weaken our conclusion. 

I. The divine titles ascribed to the Son in Holy Scripture are 
as follow; God, God with us, Lord God, true God, great God, 
mighty God, God over all blessed for evermore, Jehovah, Almighty, 
Lord of Glory, King of kings, and Lord of lords, Alpha and 
Omega, the First and the Last. Of these in their order. 

As to the title of God, our adversaries are pleased to allow, 
that ‘“‘ the Person of the Son is in the New Testament” (and the 
Old Testament should not have been entirely omitted) ‘ some- 
“times” (and why is it not said frequently ?) “styled God™.” 
But then we are told that it™ is not ‘‘so much” (is it then at 
all?) ‘“‘on account of his metaphysical substance—as of his 
“ relative attributes and. divine authority,” that he is sometimes 
styled God. But this is more than our adversaries know, or 
can give the least shadow of proof to countenance. The Son 
of God may be proved from Scripture to be God, in the strict 
and proper sense, after the very same way, and by the same 
kind of arguments, that the Father himself can be shewn to be 
God, in the strict and proper sense. What is said about 
metaphysical substance (by which, it seems, is meant abstract 
metaphysical substance) is trifling to the last degree. For 
undoubtedly the Trinitarians are not so destitute of common 
sense and understanding, as to take the substance of Father, or 
Son, to be an abstract idea; which is all the sense of an 
abstract substance. They certainly mean a real, living, intelligent, 
and infinitely perfect substance, existing without, necessarily 
existing. And when they say that the Son is substantially or 
essentially God, they intend to prevent equivocations, and to 
assert, that the Son is not of a. fading perishing nature, as 
creatures are; no precarious being, depending on the will 
and choice of another, but truly divine and necessarily-ewisting. 
If this be admitted, we have no further occasion to speak 
a word of substance; which, after all, is nothing more than 
another name for being or thing. And it must appear very 
strange, and savouring too much of delicacy or cavilling, that, if 
we are able to prove the Son to be eternal, dive, necessarily- 
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existing, &c. we may not be allowed to say, that his substance 
is eternal, divine, &e. which is really neither more nor less than 
saying that eis so. Attributes and powers must have something to 


_ reside and inhere in, which something is what we call substance, and 


considered with divine attributes, divine substance, or God. And 
this is what Scripture means in calling the Son God ; as we are able 
to prove from the same topics, and in the same way of reasoning, 
which another might make use of to prove the one God (or the 
God of the Jews) to be the supreme, eternal, and immutable God, 
against any Marcionite, Valentinian, Manichee, or other heretic, 
that should presume to deny it. Let those, who object to us 
the use of metaphysics, try if they can come at the proof of the 
Father's being self-existent, underived, one simple, wncompounded, 
undivided, intelligent Agent, &c. without entering into meta- 
physics : and let them from thence learn to distinguish between 
false metaphysics and true ; and not presume to condemn both 
promiscuously. As to consequences, be they metaphysical or 
physical, moral or religious, it matters not, provided they are but 
just and true: which is the only thing to be inquired into. We 
are told, that “the Scripture, when it mentions God absolutely, 
“and by way of eminence, always means the Person of the 
“ FatherP.” But this is an assertion not only void of proof, but 
impossible to be proved ; and is besides contrary to all antiquity, 
as I have shewn elsewhere4; and even to the sentiments of the 
ancient Arians; whom our modern Arians would be thought to 
come up to at least, though they really fall short of them, 
as well in this, as in many other instances. However, certain it 
is, that the Church of Christ, down from the very times of the 
Apostles, have been in nothing more unanimous than in styling 
the Son, God: and what they meant by that name, as applied 
to the Son, is well known to the learned from their worship 
of him, and their utter abhorrence of any inferior deities ; from 
their arguing for the Son’s divinity considered as a Son, of the 
same nature with his Father ; from their similitudes and illus- 
trations; from the divine titles, attributes, and perfections 
which they ascribed to him; and indeed from the whole tenor of 
their writings. This is a confirmation to us, that the Son 
of God, in Scripture, is so styled in the strict and proper sense 
of uncreated, eternal, and necessarily-existing. 
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Another divine title given to God the Son, in holy Scripture, 
is God with us, or Emmanuel. Matt. i. 23. A late writers would 
insinuate that the word God, in this place of St. Matthew, may be 
meant of the Father. But the text is plain and full to the 
contrary. ‘‘ Behold, a Virgin shall be with child, and shall 
‘“‘ bring forth a Son, and they shall call his name (the Son’s, not 
“the Father's name) Emmanuel.” Christ therefore is Emmanuel, 
or God with us. The same writer pretends that the name 
Emmanuel proves nothing more, in point of argument, than even 
the names of places, Jehovah-Jireh, Jehovah-Shammah, Jehovah- 
Shalom, Jchovah-Nissi, &c. But this Socinian surmise had been 
before sufficiently confuted by the learned and judicious Bishop 
Pearsont; whose reasonings upon this head should have been 
answered, instead of repeating a stale objection. I shall only 
take notice, that the early writers of the Christian Church 
constantly understood that Christ was really God with us, 
conformable to his name Hmmanuel ; and interpreted this text 
of St. Matthew as we do". To proceed : 

Another divine title given to God the Son in holy Scripture is 
that of Lord God, which answers to Jehovah Elohim, the incom- 
municable name of the one true God. The first text of the New 
Testament to our purpose is Luke i. 16, 17. ‘“‘ Many shall he” 
(viz. John the Baptist) “turn to the Lord their God, and he 
“shall go before him,” &c. It is well observed by a late 
writer*, that “ these words (the Lord their God) are, in strict- 
“‘ ness of construction, immediately connected with the following 
“ word, him; which must necessarily be understood of Christ.” 
Now, since there is no apparent necessity in the case of receding 
from the strictness of construction, it is but reasonable to under- 
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stand the words (Lord their God) of Christ. What confirms 
this construction is, that the same St. Luke, in the third chapter 
of his Gospel, speaks of John the Baptist’s “erying in the 
*« wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” chap. iii. 4. 
which answers to what he had observed chap. i. 16, 17. of John 
the Baptist’s “‘ going before him,” that is, Christ, here called 
Lord God, as there the Lord: and this is further confirmed 
from Malachi iii. 1.‘ Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall 
“‘ prepare the way before me: and the Lorp, whom ye seek, 
“* shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
“‘ covenant,” &c. And from verse the 76th of the first of 
St. Luke, where he, before whom John the Baptist was to 
go, is called the Lord. There is no reasonable doubt to be 
made, after the comparing these passages together, but that the 
Lord (Képios) in St. Luke thrice, and in Malachi once, is to be 
understood of the Person of Christ. Neither is this construction 
of St. Luke strange or new, being countenanced by Irenzusy, 
an early Father of the second century. I pass on to other 
texts, which style the Son Lord and God. St. Thomas’s con- 
fession, John xx. 28. “ My Lord and my God,” is pertinent 
to our purpose. The application of this to Christ is so manifest 
of itself?, and, besides, hardly now disputed, that I need not 
say more of it. Isa. xl. 10, 11. we read thus: “ Behold, the 
** Lord God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall rule 
“ for him: behold, his reward is with him, and his work before 
“him. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” &c. This is to 
be understood of Christ, and his second advent to judge the 
world ; as Eusebius* well interprets it. The words, “ his 
“ reward is with him,” (comp. Rey. xxii. 12.) and, “he shall 
“feed his flock like a shepherd,” (comp. John x. 11.) are 
sufficient indications of the Person there intended. Christ 
therefore is Lord God in the Scripture-style, as well as the 
Father. As to the sentiments of the ancients, many testimonies 
might be cited, where they call the Son God and Lord, or Lord 
and God: but it will be sufficient to observe their application 
of several texts of the Old Testament to God the Son. For 
instance: Genesis iii. 8. “They heard the voice of the Lord 
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“ God walking in the garden».” Gen. xxviii. 13. “I am the 
“ Lord God of Abraham thy Father*’.” Exod. iii. 14. “The 
“ Lord God of your Fathers*.” Exod. xx. 2. “ I am the Lord 
“thy God*:” and Hos. i..7. “I will save them by the Lord 
“ their God‘.” These, with many other like texts’, were under- 
stood by the ancients in general, long before the Council of 
Nice, of God the Son. From whence it is evident, that the 
style and title of Lord God was thought to be very applicable to 
God the Son, and not peculiar or appropriate, in holy Scripture, 
to God the Father. 

True God is another divine title belonging to the Son of God. 
“ We are in him that is true, even in (or by) his Son Jesus 
“ Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life*.” 1 John vy. 20. 
We have sufficient reason to believe that God the Son is here 
called “ true God,” and “eternal life.” It is on all hands con- 
fessed that “ eternal life,” in the style of St. John, (see1 John 
i, 2.) is an epithet appropriate to the Son, and is to be under- 
stood of him in this very passage. And thus a late Arian 
writer! interprets the last words. ‘* This is the true God, even 
“the Father; and this is the way that leads to him, even 
“ Jesus Christ, who is the way, the truth, and the life ;” under- 
standing eternal life as another name for, or as appropriate to, the 
Person of Jesus Christ. But it is manifest that the pronoun this 
(otros) is the subject of both the predicates, true God and 
eternal life. To make good construction of it the other way, 
the sentence should have run, This (otros) is the true God, and 
that other (éxeivos) is eternal life. But the words are, “ This 
‘* (person, otros) is the true God (6 dAnOwds Ocds) and eternal 
“ life” (kal 7) €@?) aidvios). There is no other subject of the latter 
predicate besides the otros, this, going before. If it be said that 
the particle 7 may stand for airy, and so the sense be, This is 
the way, pointing as it were to Jesus Christ before mentioned ; 
yet so the construction is very harsh and unnatural: besides 
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that the particle 4 is observed to have been wanting in the 
Alexandrian and several other manuscripts. Our interpretation 
therefore agrees much better than the other, with the words 
following after ofros, this. And I must observe further, that it 
agrees also better with the words going before it. ‘‘ We are in 
“him that is true, even in (or even dy) his Son Jesus Christ.” 
Then follows immediately otros, this, this Person, immediately 
before mentioned, viz. Jesus Christ. For, allowing that a pronoun 
may sometimes refer to a remote antecedent, yet is it not so usual, 
nor so natural ; neither should it be presumed to do so, without 
a manifest necessity. Having shewn that the context plainly 
favours our construction, let us next examine the pretences on 
the contrary side. 

It is said‘, that the most and dest MSS. read tov ddnOivdv Ocor, 
the true God, instead of tov ddAnOwiv, him that is true: and so 
the words will run thus: “ We know that the Son of God is 
“‘ come, and hath given us an understanding that we may know 
“ the true God, (viz. the Father,) and we are in him that is true, 
“ (the true God before spoken of,) in (that is, by) his Son Jesus 
“ Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” But admit- 
ting this reading of the words, it is so far from confronting the 
sense before given, that it rather confirms it. For then it comes 
to this; that we are in the true God, viz. the Father, by being 
in his Son, because that Son is the true God. This con- 
struction is so far from being absurd or flat, that it is very ex; 
pressive and significant ; intimating that there is none so certain 
way of knowing the true God, as by a teacher who is himself 
true God; nor any other way of being reconciled to God, but 
by being united with one who is God: that the Son of God 
alone can be able to unite us to the true God, and that because 
he himself is true God ; who by being incarnate could join the 
divine and human natures, God and man, in one. This kind of 
reasoning is very much insisted on by the ancient Fathers! ; 
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and upon this account the divinity of our blessed Lord was 
looked upon by them, as an article of the utmost importance to 
salvation. Now we see from whence they borrowed their notions, 
namely, from the Apostles, from St. John especially ; who, as he 
began his Gospel with observing that the Father is God, and 
the Son God also ; so he ended his Epistle, teaching us to believe 
in the Father, as the true God, and in the Son, as the true God 
too; which comes to the same with the other. Add to this, 
that St. John, very probably in his Hpistle, as well as Gospel, 
(which were not wrote long after one another,) had a particular 
respect to the heresies then growing up, namely, of Cerinthus 
and the Ebionites™, who, as they denied the divinity of our 
Saviour, so also denied any divine Sonship, antecedent to the 
birth of the Virgin. Hence it is that St. John so often inculeates, 
through this Epistle, the necessity of believing in the Son. “ He 
“ that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of 
“* God hath not life,” chap. v. ver. 12. (See also ver. 10, 11, 13. 
and chap iii. ver. 23.) Now, what sort of Son, or Son of God, 
St. John must have meant, appears sufficiently from the first 
chapter of his Gospel: he was the only-begotten Logos, that was 
with God, and was God, and “by whom all things were made.” 
Such a Son of God as this, the Cerinthians and Ebionites denied 
our Lord to be; believing him to be a mere man, that had no 
existence before he became man. Nothing therefore could be 
more directly levelled against those heresies than this very verse 
of St. John’s Epistle, asserting at once Christ's proper Sonship, 
and his true divinity ; which indeed amount to one and the same 
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thing. These considerations put together abundantly make 
good our interpretation of this controverted text. But the 
author of Scripture Doctrine® is pleased to censure our con- 
struction of this passage of St. John as modern. ‘‘Some mo- 
“derns,” he says, “‘refer this to Christ; but others, with all 
“the ancients, understand it of God the Father.” It may 
be thought somewhat hard to have a construction censured 
as modern, which has undoubtedly prevailed in the Christian 
Church thirteen centuries upwards®, if not higher. The Catho- 
lics of the fourth century cited it in this sense, without the 
least scruple, and without any intimation, so far as I can find, 
that it was ever otherwise understood. The Arians themselves, 
as seems very probable, admitted this construction? ; or certain 
it is that many of them allowed that the Son was @cds dAnOivos> 
true God, (1 suppose in virtue of this text, since they objected 
not against the title as wnscriptural,) but they eluded the Catholic 
sense of itd. The Ante-Nicene Fathers probably understood 
the text just as the Post-Nicene Catholics did; only they had 
less occasion to cite it, having so many other texts, both of the 
Old and New Testament, to produce in proof of the Son’s being 
God ; which was the same with them as true God, the distinction 
between God and true God being hardly ever started before the 
Arian controversy. It isa very singular way of speaking, which 
the author of Scripture Doctrine makes use of, when he says, 
all the ancients understood this text of God the Father. Who 
would not imagine from hence, that some one, at least, of the 
ancients might be produced, interpreting the text as he pretends 
they did? Yet certain it is, that he cannot produce one. The 
fact is only this; that none of the writers of the three first 
centuries interpreted this text at all: from whence this author, 
I suppose, concludes (if we may judge of him from a friend of 
his, without a name‘) that the text must, in course, have been 
understood of the Father. This precarious, groundless inference 
(without letting his readers know that it is no more than an 
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inference) he puts upon us as undoubted fact in Scripture Doc- 
trine ; which is greatly abusing his readers. 


The sum then of what hath been pleaded for our interpreta- 


tion of the passage is, that it is literal and grammatical ; agree- 
able to the context, and to the doctrine of St.John in other 
places ; that it suits perfectly well with the analogy of faith, and 
the undoubted principles of the primitive Church ; that there 
is no one instance of any contrary interpretation of the text in 
all antiquity, but all that there are, are fully and clearly for it; 
_ that the objections against it are truly modern, and, besides, of 
little or no weight in themselves. Upon the whole, every reason- 
able man may be left to judge whether this or the other inter- 
pretation ought to be preferred. To proceed : 

Another divine title given to the Son, in holy Scripture, is 
great God. “* Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
‘“ appearing of the great God and our Saviour” (or, our great 
God and Saviour) “Jesus Christ.” Tit. ii. 13. What we insist 
upon here is, that the titles of great God and Saviour are, in 
this passage, equally applied to Christ. Our adversaries them- 
selves cannot but confess that the words will grammatically bear 
this constructiont: and we have good reason to believe, that, 
all things considered, they can fairly bear no other. 1. Because 
of the omission of the article rod before cwrfpos, which, in strict 
propriety of language, should have been inserted, had the Apo- 
stle been speaking of two Persons; as the article generally is 
(though not always) in such cases, where different subjects are 
intended": and it is observable, that the Apostle goes on in 
speaking of Christ only, without a word of the Father, ver. 14. 
which makes it still the more probable that the article rod would 
have been inserted, had he intended different persons. 2. Be- 
cause émupdveia, the appearing, is always*, in the New Testament, 
ascribed to the Son alone, and never to the Father. For though 
it be said, Matt. xvi. 27. that “the Son of man shall come or 
‘‘ appear in the glory of his Father,” yet it is no where in the 
New Testament said, that the Father shall appear, but the Son 
only. If it be replied, that it is not here said that the great God, 
wide, Eh eoibiecae cle Siend vob pak Vid, McMartin, ‘Tenth, des la 
yddov Gcod kal caripos jpav "Incod Relig. Revel. part iii. p. 262, &c. 
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or Father, shall appear, but his glory only; I answer, that 
émupavera Ths dd€ns does not necessarily signify the appearing of 
glory, but may properly signify the glorious appearance ; as it is 
rightly rendered in our English versiony. Against this construc- 
tion of the text it is objected’, that the title of great God is, in 
the Old and New Testament, the character of the Father: which, 
if true, does not prove that it may not, in this place, be the cha- 
racter of the Son too. But the fact is very uncertain, and may 
as easily be denied as asserted. As to the, texts of the Old 
Testament, since there is nothing to distinguish whether they 
are meant of God the Father, or Son, or both, or of the whole 
Trinity, no certain argument can be drawn from them. The 


_ God of Israel is the great God there spoken of ; and it is begging 


the question to interpret the passages of the Father only. As 
to the New Testament, there is but one single text cited to this 
purpose; and it is Rev. xix. 17. where (if that be the true 
reading) mention is made of the supper of the great God ; which 
the objectors imagine to be spoken of the Father. But if it be 
considered that our blessed Saviour is styled “ King of kings, 
“‘ and Lord of lords,” ver. 16. but a very little before the supper 
of the great God is mentioned ; and that the Apostle goes on 
speaking of Christ (not God the Father) described as sitting on 
the horse, ver. 19. comp. ver. 11. and as slaying those whose flesh 
was to be given to the fowls, ver. 21. that is, as providing that 
very supper which is called, ver. 17. ‘‘the supper of the great 
“* God,” because of the great God's providing or making it: I say, 
if we lay these things together, we shall be inclined to think 
that this text of the Revelation, instead of answering the pur- 
pose of the objectors, is another evidence of the Son’s being 
styled great God; and so helps to confirm our interpretation 
of the text in Titus, whereof we have been treating. We have 
seen then that there is no objection of weight to be made le again 
our interpretation. 

In confirmation of what hath been urged in favour of our 
construction of the place, I may observe further, that * Basil, 
Gregory Nyssen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and Austin, of the 
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fourth and fifth centuries, interpret the text as we do. And if 
we may judge of the Arians from Maximin, a celebrated Bishop 
amongst them of the fifth century, they also admitted the same 
interpretation >; so uncontested a thing was it at that time. 
We have the less reason to wonder at it, because the Ante- 
Nicene Catholics before, very probably, understood the text in 
the same sense. For we find °Clemens of Alexandria, of the 
second century, and 4 Hippolytus of the third, interpreting it in 
the same way: nor is there any instance in all antiquity, so far 
as appears, of any contrary or different interpretation. I shall 
only add, that the title of great God was without scruple applied 
to God the Son by the ancients, as appears from express testi- 
monies*, and as we may reasonably judge from Eusebius’sf so 
applying it, had we no other testimonies for it. 

Mighty God is another divine title given to God the Son 
in holy Scripture. “His name shall be called Wonderful, 
“ Counsellor, The Mrcury Gop,” &e. Is. ix. 6. 7 gibbor, the 
same title which is given to the one supreme God of Israel, 
Is. x. 21. Besides that the Hebrew word /, as Jerome 
observes®, is for the most part the proper title of the one true 
God. The LXX, as the same Jerome remarks" in rendering 
Is. ix. 6. have took a very unusual freedom. For, thinking 
it strange and harsh to apply the name of God, and Mighty, &e. 
to a person just before called a child, they chose rather to vary 
the sense, and to make a comment, instead of a translation, 
putting peydAns Bovdjjs “Ayyedos, Angel of the great counsel, 
instead of those other higher titles and epithets. But, more 


b Vid. August. Oper. tom. viii. p. takes this passage. 
656. f Euseb. in Psalm. p. 629. 


¢ Clem. Alex. p. 7. ed. Ox. 

4 Hippolytus de Antichristo, cap. 
Ixiv. Ixvil. p. 31, 33- Fabric. It may 
be doubted whether this piece be ge- 
nuine. 

e Clem. Alex. Peedag. lib. i. cap. 

. p. 112. Testament. Patriarch. Grab. 
pic. vol. i. p. 156. Origen. contr. 
Cels. lib. vii. p. 342. 

Origen’s meaning is exceeding clear, 
that to say that God the Word, (as 
such,) or Truth, or Life, &c. should 
die, is as much as to say, that the 
great God should die, or become a 
servant. The Modest Pleader there- 
fore (Modest Plea, &c. p. 251.) mis- 


& Deus separatim, qui Hebraice Ei 
dicitur. Denique in consequentibus 
ubi legimus: “Tu es enim Deus et 
“ nesciebamus.” Et iterum: “ Ego 
“sum Deus, et non est alius preter 
“me,” et multa his similia, pro eo 

uod in Latino dicitur Deus, in 
ebraico Ei scriptum est. Hieron. 
Comm. in Is. p. 85. ed. Bened. 

h Qua nominum majestate perter- 
ritos LXX reor non esse ausos. de 
puero dicere quod aperte Deus appel- 
landus sit, et ceetera: sed pro his sex 
nominibus posuisse quod in Hebraico 
non habetur magni consilii Angelum, 
&c. Hieron, ibid. p. 86. 
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probably, the fault lay not in the LX X Interpreters, but in the 
Jews, who after Christ’s time had corrupted some copies of the 
LXX. Certain it is that Irenzeus, who was a_ professed 
admirer and follower of the version of the LX X, (looking upon 
it as an inspired performance’,) yet quotes not this text of 
Isaiah, viz. ix. 6. according to the Septuagint, as it now is, or as 
it was, in some copies at least, in the time of St. Jerome, 
Kusebius, and even Justin Martyr*; but according to what 
it should be, and as it lies in the Hebrew text!; citing it 
in proof of the divinity of Christ. In like manner, Clemens of 
Alexandria, though equally an admirer of the Septuagint 
version™, yet cites the same text of Isaiah, much after the same 
sense with Irenzus, and not according to the LX X"; drawing 
an argument from thence of the greatness, majesty, and essen- 
tial divinity, of the Son of God. It is the less to be wondered 
at, if afterwards we but seldom meet with this text cited in ° 
proof of Christ’s divinity, since the Septuagint, which the 
primitive fathers chiefly followed and quoted from, exhibited 
another sense of the passage. Yet we find it cited by Atha- 
nasius° (if that piece be his) and the elder Oyril?, for that purpose. 
And there the verse is cited according to the Hebrew original ; 
only taking in part of the LX X’s translation: from whence one 
might suspect that there had been two versions of the same 
words, and both, by degrees, taken into the text, and tacked 
together. To what hath been said I shall only add, that the 
mighty God, spoken of Psal. 1. 1. has been generally believed by 
the primitive fathers to be God the Son. But there the words 
mighty God are the rendering of H/ Elohim, and signify God 


i Vid. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 21. p. 215. 

k See Dial. p. 229. ed. Jebb. 

1 Vocatur nomen ejus admirabilis, 
consiliarius, Deus fortis. Deus fortis 
est, et imenarrabile habet genus. 
Iren. p. 273. 

m Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 410. 

2 CQavpaoros cvpBovdos, Ccds Suva- 
aTHs, TaTHp ai@vios——® Tov peyddov 


Ocov" d rov redelov waidiov' vids évrarph 


kai marnp ev vig. Clem. Alex. Ped. 
lib. i. p. 112. 
Ocdy ioxupdy, Gedy mardiov Knpurret. 


Dionys. Alex. Epist. contr. Paul. 
Samos. p. 852. Labb. 

© Kakeira: 76 Gvopa adrod peyadns 
Bovdjs “AyyeAos, Oavpacris, cip- 


Bovdos, @eds icxupds, eLovoracris, 
apxev eipnyns, matnp tod pédXovros 
aiavos. Athan. de Incarn. contr. Arian. 
cap. xxii. p. 889. Comp. Apost. Con- 
stit. ib. v. cap. 16. Pseud. Ignat. ad 
Antioch. cap. 3. 

» Kadeira 7d dvoua atrov peyadns 
Bovdns THs Tod marpbs “Ayyedos, Gav- 
paotos cupBovdos, Geds icxupds, &e. 

Ei oty cds ioxupds rodro 76 waidiov, 
trepi avrov Sndov eipnxe AaBid. OPbn- 
cerat 6 Geds Tav Ocav ev Siwv. Psal. 
Ixxxiil. 8. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 332. Ox. 

4 See Iren. lib. iii. cap. 6. p. 180. 
Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. il. cap. 28. p. 
45. et de Bon. Patient. p. 220. Euseb. 
in Psal. p. 209. 
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of gods ; which however, in sense, are at least tantamount to the 
other. 

Another divine title ascribed to the Son in holy Scripture is, 
“ over all God blessed for ever,” Rom. ix. 5. That this is said 
of Christ, not of God the Father, appears from the whole 
context, and the very form’ of expression. ‘O dv naturally 
refers to the person of Christ immediately before spoken of : and. 
the antithesis* between what he is according to the flesh, and 
what according to the spirit, requires it. Thus all the ancients, 
‘Catholics and heretics, constantly understood the words, re- 
ferring them to Christ, as here called ‘“ over all God blessed for 
“ever.” The author of Scripture Doctrine says, that “ the word 
“ @cos, God, is wanting in many MSS*.” But, I presume, Bp. 
Pearson and Dr. Mills, who both declare all the manuscripts 
have it*, may be believed, till he produces his vouchers, or 
explains his meaning. The reading of the place being fixed and 
certain, and its reference to Christ no less certainy, as well from 
the context itself, as from the constant, uniform sense of 
all antiquity, we may now proceed to consider the force and 
significancy of the phrase, “ over all God blessed forever.” Our 
blessed Lord is not only here called God, but God with a very 
high epithet, over all, émi advrwv, the very same that is applied 
to the Father himself, Eph. iv. 6. and is there rendered above 
all. Besides this, there is the addition of etAoynrés eis rods 
aiévas, blessed for ever: which again is the very same that 
St. Paul applies to the eternal Creator, Rom. i. 25. Add to 
this, that the title of blessed, as Bishop Pearson observes, “ of 
“itself elsewhere signifies the supreme God, and was always 
“used by the Jews to express that one God of Israel?.” 


© Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 31. translations. Pearson on the Creed, 


* Comp. Rom. i. 3, 4. See Grabe’s 
Not. in Bull. Def. F. N. sect. ii. cap. 3. 

t See the testimonies referred to in 
Dr. Mills. To which may be added 
Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. vi. p. 10. 
ed. Fabric. vol. 2. 

« Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. 2d 
ed. Comp. Reply, p. 86. and Modest 
Plea, p. 142. 

x The pretence of Erasmus from 
the fathers is vain; and as vain is 
that of Grotius from the Syriac trans- 
lation, which hath in it the name of 
God expressly, as well as all the copies 
of the original, and all the rest of the 


art. ii. p. 133- 

Non tantum codd. omnino nulli 
omittunt Geds, sed neque ipsa Syriaca 
versio. Verbo dicam lectionem hane 
preferunt MSS. omnes. Mills in . 
locum. 

y Some have pretended to under- 
stand the words “over all God 
* blessed,”? &c. of God the Father, 
whose pretences see confuted by Dr. 
Grabe in his Remarks on Mr. is- 
ton’s Collection of Testimonies, p. 23, 
24, &e. 

z Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. 


Ps 133: 
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In answer to our argument from this text, it is said, that 
if “ Christ be God over all, yet it is manifest that he is excepted, 
“‘ by communication of whose divine power and supreme author- 
“ity Christ is God over all*.” Without doubt, the Father 
is excepted out of the number of those things, over which the 
Son is God. No Catholic ever pretended otherwise. Those 
general expressions, over all, &c. leave room for such tacit 
exceptions as either other Scriptures or the reason of the thing 
shews, ought to be made. And this, we hope, will be remem- 
bered, in favour of the Son and Holy Spirit, as often as the 
Father is said to be above all, &c. that such expressions may not 
be strained beyond their just and proper meaning. As to what 
is hinted under the word communication, by way of lessening, it 
is hardly deserving notice. Supreme power, whether com- 
municated or uncommunicated, is supreme power: and if the 
Son has it communicated, then certainly he has it; which is 
sufficient to our purpose. Only we must observe, that the text 
now under consideration says nothing of what is communicated, 
but of what is: 6 dv, who is, not 6 dvareraypévos, who is 
appointed, over all, &e. It is very trifling in our adversaries to 
refer us to 1 Cor. xv. 27. where it is said, that “all things are 
*‘ put under” Christ: as if the force of our argument lay more in 
the words “over all,” than in the words “God blessed for 
“ever;” or as if Christ’s mediatorial kingdom, commencing 
at the resurrection, can any way account for his being God, 
which he certainly was before the creation. See John i. 1. com- 
pared with Coloss. i. 15, 16, &e. 

Another divine title given to the Son in holy Scripture is 
Jehovah, the incommunicable name of the one true God. The 
fact I need not here prove, having done it elsewhere” ; besides 
that it is readily confessed by our adversaries®. That the name 
Jchovah has reference to the necessary existence of the person so 
named in his own right, is acknowledged by the best critics, 
ancient and modern; and admitted even by our adversaries‘. 
And since they have no good reason to suspect that the Son of 
God hath it not in his own right, we may have leave to infer 
that he is necessarily existing, as well asthe Father. To this it is 


@ Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. ¢ Clarke’s Reply, p. 142, 163. 

2d ed. Modest Plea, p. seh : 
> Serm. i. p. 42, &c. Defence of 4 See Clarke’s Reply, p. 164. 

Queries, vol. i. p. 308, 309. Comp. Script. Doctr. p. 264. 2d ed. 
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objected, that then there will be two Jehovahs, Father and Son®. 
To which it is answered, that two necessarily existing persons 
may as well be one Jehovah, as one God: and to assert the 
contrary is only taking for granted the main thing to be proved. 
It is further pretended, that Jehovah is not the name of the 
essence or substance, but of the person whose it is. Had it been 


said of the persons, instead of the person, whose it is, we should 


have no occasion to differ: but to suppose it the name of 
one person only, is begging the question. Jehovah is the name 
of as many persons as are of the same necessarily existing 
substance ; and is sometimes taken essentially and sometimes 
personally, in like manner as the name God. It is further said, 
that Jehovah is the name of a living person, not of an abstract 
substance’. As if they, who suppose it the name of three living 
persons, were not as clear of this charge of making it the name 
of an abstract substance, as they who make it the name of one 
only. No one supposes it to be the name of an abstract 
substance, but the name of a person, or persons, expressing his or 
their substance considered as necessarily existing. Whatever 
abstraction there is, in this partial way of considering any thing, 
or things, under such precise formality, as necessarily existing, 
it holds equally, whether Jehovah be the name of one person, 
or more: for neither one person nor more are called Jehovah, 
6 @v, or To dv, any otherwise considered than as necessarily 
existing. 'This being really the case, our adversaries, upon their 
own hypothesis, may as well suppose it the name of an abstract 
substance, as they may upon owrs. Jor whenever they consider a 
person merely as necessarily existing, they do not, under the 
same notion, conceive him under a different notion; the same 
idea being neither more nor less than the same idea. They 
must in this case abstract from the idea of personality, and 
consider the person no further than as the subject or substratum 
of that one property of necessary ewistence: and consequently 
they make Jehovah, thus precisely considered, the name of an 
abstract substance, as much as we: though, in strict propriety of 
language, neither they nor we do it at all. For, abstract sub- 
stance is indeed solecism in speech; nothing being properly 
abstract except ideas. But I proceed: 


e See Modest Plea, &c. p. 274. See the same objection repeated, p. 
f See Modest Plea, &c. p. 293. 160, 163, 252, 273, 274, 281. 
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Another divine title ascribed to God the Son, in holy Serip- 
ture, is Almighty, as we imperfectly render the Greek word, 
mavroxpdtwp. The most remarkable passage to our purpose is 
in the first chapter of the Apocalypse. ‘Behold, he cometh 
‘‘ with clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they also 
“« which pierced him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
“‘ because of him. Even so, Amen. I am Alpha and Omega, 
“ the Beginning and the Ending, saith the Lord, which is, and 
“ which was, and which is to come, the Atmicnry.” Rey. i. 7, 8. 
All the ancients, both before and after the Council of Nice, 
understand this of God the Song. This alone is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of our construction; especially when there 
is nothing in the context but what confirms it, rather than 
otherwise. The verse immediately preceding relates to Christ, 
who is to “ come in the clouds,” and whom every “ eye shall see :” 
and the title of Alpha and Omega in the same verse is applied 
to Christ more than once in the Revelations». <A late writer, 
on the contrary, objects‘ that, ver. 4. of this chapter, the words, 
* he which is, and which was, and which is to come,” are used 
as the distinguishing character of the Person of the Father. He 
might as well argue that the words “ Alpha and Omega, the 
“* Beginning and the End,” chap. xxi. 6. are used as the distin- 
guishing character of the Person of the Father; and therefore 
that character cannot be applied to Christ in Rev. xxii. 13. or in 
Rev. i. 17. where First and Last amounts to the same. It is no 
strange thing to find the same characters, in the same Scriptures, 
applied both to Father and Son. It is what we assert and 
contend for, and from thence prove that Father and Son are 
equally divine. It is mere petitio principit, or, taking for granted 
the thing in question, to suppose that such characters are to 
distinguish the Father from the Son, only because they are 
applied to the Father. For we can more justly argue on the 


& Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 17. 
gy contr. Noét. cap. vi. p. 10. 
Fabric. Origen wept ’Apx. lib. i. cap. 


2. Athanasius, p. 415, 554, 68 
ed. Bened. Greg. Noe 


4, 762 
azianz. Orat. 
xxxv. p. 573. Phebad. B.P. tom. 4. 
Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 476. 
Hieron. in Zech. ii. p. 1718. ed. Bened. 
Epiphan. vol. i. p. 488. ed. Petav. 
August. de Symb. ad Catech. lib. 2. 


Andr. Cesariens. in loc. See my De- 
fence, vol. i. p. 537; 538- 

h Revel. i. 11, 17. ii. 8. xxii. 13. 
chap. i. ver. 17, and 18. the words are, 
6 mp@ros, kal 6 €oxaros, Kal 6 Cav, &e. 
The living One: comp. Numb. xiv. 
21. kal (Ov 7d dvopd pov. Septuag. 

Sens Script. Doctr. p. 53- 
2d ed. 
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other side, that they are not distinguishing of the Father, as 
Father, because we find them equally applied both to Father and 
Son. Another objection is, that the best manuscripts read Kvpuos 
6 @cds, the Lord God, instead of 6 Képuos, the Lord : which is not 
of great weight, since many other MSS. favour the present 
reading ; besides that if all the MSS. had Lord God instead of 
Lord, it would be only a further proof that Christ is Lord God, 
consonant to other Scriptures, and to all antiquity. Origen, 
Ambrose, and Jerome suppose Lord God to be in the text; and 
yet scruple not to understand it of God the Son ; as indeed they 
had no reason for seruple. It is objected further*, that zavro- 
kpatrwp, Almighty, is always applied to the Father only, in the most 
ancient writers: which is notoriously false in fact, as appears 
from their understanding this very text of the Son; besides ~ 
other collateral evidences!. The last pretence is that the title 
of ravroxpatwp, Almighty, is always elsewhere, in Scripture, 
applied to the Father only. To which I answer, ist, that it is 
mere groundless presumption to suppose that as often as that 
title is applied to the one God in the Old Testament, it is ap- 
plied to the Father only: since it may often be understood indif- 
ferently either of Father, or Son, or of the whole Trinity. And 
2dly, that there are several texts of the Old Testament, which 
we have good reason to believe are to be understood particularly 
of God the Son. Psalm the xxivth has by the primitive Fathers™ 
been interpreted of Christ. Now that Kupios dvvdyewr, Lord of 
hosts, applied to Christ in that Psalm, is equivalent to Kupuos 
mavroxpatwp, Almighty, appears from hence, that the LXX 
Interpreters render the same words indifferently by one or other, 
as is observed® by Ambrose and Jerome; and may be easily 
seen in a multitude of instances, by looking into Trommius’s 


k Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 53. 
2d ed. 

1 Justin. Mart. Application of Ps. 
xxiv. 10. Dial. p. 107. Jeb. Clem. 
Alex. p. 277, 647, 831. Tertullian. 
adv. Prax. cap. 17. Origen zrepi ’Apx. 
lib. i. cap. 2. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. 
vol. ii. p. 10. Fabric. Euseb. Demon- 


str. Evang. lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 281. 
Comp. Euseb. in Psalm. p. 417. 


Comm. in Isa. p. 374, 435- 

m Justin Martyr. Dial. p. 197. 
Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 49. p. 
49, 50. Origen in Matt. p. 438. 
Fused. in loc. Ambros. de Fid. lib. 


iv. cap. I. p. 523. 

n Nam et hic sic positum plerique 
codices habent, quod Dominus Sabaoth 
ipse sit Rex glorie: Sabaoth autem 
interpretes alicubi Dominum Virtutum, 
alicubi Regem, alicubi Omnipotentem 
interpretati sunt. Ambros. de Fid. lib. 
iv. cap. 1. p. 524. ed. Bened. 

Sciendumque quia ubiquumque Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretes Dominum Virtu- 
tum, et Dominum Omnipotentem ex- 
presserint, in Hebreo sit positum 
Dominus Sabaoth. Hieron, tom. iii. p. 
519. Vid. etiam tom. iii. p. 1718. 
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Concordance. Besides that St. John himself in his Apocalypse, 
iv. 8. alluding to a passage of Isaiah, vi. 3. “ Holy, holy, holy, 
‘is the Lord of hosts ;” instead of Kvpios duvdpeor, (or ca8aed,) 
“ Lord of hosts ;” puts Kvpios 6 Oeds 6 tavroxpdtep, ‘* Lord God 
“* Almighty.” It may be proved likewise from Isa. vi. 5. com- 
pared with John xii. 41. (as I have formerly observed°,) that 
our Saviour Christ is “ Lord of hosts,” that is, Kvpuos mavroxpd- 
twp, or Lord Almighty. The same may be further proved from 
Zech. ii. 8.as is noted by the learned EusebiusP ; who is therein 
followed by Ambrose and Jerome. And a further proof of the 
same thing may be evidently drawn from Zech. xii. 5, 10. com- 
pared with John xix. 34, 37. These instances are sufficient to 
check the confidence of such as roundly affirm, without a syllable 
of proof, that the title of tavroxpdrwp, Almighty, is in holy Scrip- 
ture applied always to the Father only. 

As to the three remaining divine titles given to the Son in holy 
Seripture, I shall but just mention them, not having room to 
enlarge. He is called “the Lord of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; which 
if compared with the title of ‘‘ King of glory,” Psalm xxiv. and 
the description there given, will appear to be a title of great 
weight and significancy. ‘‘ King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
is another divine title attributed to Christ, Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16. 
This very title is made the distinguishing character of the one 
true God by St. Paul, in these words: ‘‘ Who is the blessed and 
“ only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords,” 1 Tim. 
vi.15. The last divine title I intend to mention, and barely to 
mention, is that of “ First and Last, Alpha and Omega, the 
“ Beginning and the End,” Rev. i. 17. xxii. 13. the same that is 
applied to the one supreme God, Isa. xli. 4. xliv. 6. and to God 
the Father, Rev. xxi. 6. The force of these expressions I have 
elsewhere’ opened and explained, and need not here add any 
thing further. 


© Serm. i. p. 42, 43+ 

P Vid. Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. 
lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 281. Hieron. in loc. 
p- 1718. Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 
4. p. 476. 

4 See Defence of some Queries, 
vol. i. p. 340. and Chaldee Paraphrase 
upon Isa. xli. 4. 

N.B. The anonymous author of 
Modest Plea continued, p. 12. endea- 
vours to elude the force of these texts. 


1st, By referring to the words, “Iam 
* he that liveth and was dead,” &c. 
Rev. i. 17, 18. But he would have 
done wel! to have considered the force 
of 6 <év. See the first Letter to the 
Author of the History of Montanism, 
p- 92. 2dly, By referring to Rev. iii. 
14. which I have explained Serm. ii. 
and which confirms the sense I had 
given of Alpha and Omega. 3dly, By 
remitting us to Rev. xiii. 16. which is 
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Thus far I have proceeded in recounting, explaining, and 
vindicating the several divine titles ascribed to God the Son in 
holy Scripture. Particular objections to this or that, I have 
took care to answer in their proper places: general objections 
against the whole, intended to weaken the conclusion we draw 
from them, shall be considered hereafter. But it will be pro- 
per, in the mean while, to take a view of the divine attributes 


applied, in Scripture, to our blessed Saviour. 


These therefore, 


if God permit, are to be the subject of discourse at our next 


meeting. 


no explication of the phrase of First 
and Last, but very wide and foreign. 
4thly, By referring to Heb. xii. 2. 
which if it be a good comment upon 
Isa. xli. 4. xliv. 6. xlviii. 12. and Rev. 
i, 8. xxi. 6. then let it be also a just 
explication of the parallel texts, Rev. 
i, 11, 17. i. 8. xxii. 13. But if the 
contrary be manifest in one case, we 
must have something more than mere 
conjectures and fancies, before we 


admit it in the other. The phrase 
First and Last expresses, 1st, the 
peerless majesty of God, who is he, 
the true God, Is. xli. 4. 2dly, Etern- 
ity. Comp. Isa. xlii. 10. gdly, Su- 
preme power, dignity, and glory. See 
Isa. xliv. 6, 7, 8. 4t: y; Creation and 
government of all things. See Isa. 
xlviii. 12, &c. 

Vid. M. Abbadie on the Divinity 
of Christ, p. 77, &c. 183. 


Divine Attributes ascribed to Christ: 
OR 


CHRPS TS! DTVEN! T¥ 


PROVED FROM HIS ATTRIBUTES. 


The seventh Sermon preached March 2, 173%. 





JoHN Xvi. 15. 


All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that he 
shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you. 


IN a former discourse upon these words, I observed that they 
contained two arguments to prove the divinity of our blessed 
Lord: the first of which arises from this consideration, that the 
influences, gifts, and graces of God’s own Spirit, with the glory 
of them, are ascribed to Christ; and the second is, that all things 
which the Father hath are by our blessed Lord claimed as his 
own. After a brief account of the first argument, I proceeded 
more at large to open and illustrate the second, proposing these 
three particulars : 

1. To shew that the divine titles are ascribed to the Son in 
holy Scripture. . 

2. To shew that the divine attributes are likewise ascribed to 
him. 

3. To sum up the force of the argument arising from thence, 
and to obviate such general objections as tend to weaken our 
conclusion. 

I had then only time to go through the first of these three 
particulars ; recounting the several divine titles, which are in 
Scripture applied to God the Son, as well as to God the Father. 
I proceed now, 

II. To shew that the same divine attributes are likewise 
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ascribed to both. I shall insist particularly upon four : eernity, 
immutability, omniscience, and omnipresence ; of which in their 
order. 

1. The Scripture-proofs of the eernity of God the Son are 
many and clear; and may be divided into two sorts, being either 
implicit and indirect, or explicit and direct. The implicit or in- 
direct proofs I shall but briefly mention, as belonging to other 
parts of my design, and not so properly coming in here. If the 
Son be God in the strict and proper sense, as I have before 
shewn, he is of course eternal. But this I pass over here, my 
design being now, not to prove him to be eternal because he is 
God, but to prove that he is God because he is efernal; founding 
thereupon a new and distinct argument of Christ’s divinity. 

I have before shewn that Rev. i. 8. is to be understood of God 
the Son. And now I must observe, that that single text affords 
two arguments of his eernity. He is “* Alpha and Omega, the 
‘“‘ Beginning and the Ending :” which is the very description 
given of the eernity of the one God of Israel*; and which our 
adversaries themselves would not scruple to interpret as we do, 
provided only they might be permitted to understand the text of 
God the Father. Besides this, the Son is also ‘ he which is, 
“ and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” Our 
adversaries allow that these words denote independent eternity”. 
Only they are pleased, without any grounds for it, to under- 
stand them of God the Father; having beforehand settled it as 
a rule of interpretation with themselves, that every text of this 
kind shall be understood of G'od the Father; or else that the 
very same phrases, when applied to God the Son, shall lose their 
significancy, and bear a very different meaning from what they 
do when applied to God the Father. 

The Son’s being Jehovah is a further proof of his eternity ; 
that name expressing, as critics allow, necessary ewistence. Our 
adversaries would never scruple this construction of the name 
Jehovah®, could they but find a way to confine the name, as they 


self-existent instead of necessarily exist- 

Serm. vi. p. 143, 14 ing. Compare mig p- 164. and 

b Clarke’s Seripte ‘Doctr. p. 264. Script. Doctr. p. 264. See also Modest 

2d edit. Plea, p. 163. where the author admits 
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do the thing, to the Father only. But having an hypothesis to 
serve, and resolving that words shall not signify what they really 
do, any further than is consistent with their preconceived opin- 
ions, they are forced either to deny that the name Jehovah sig- 
nifies necessary existence at all, or at least to deny that it so 
signifies when applied to God the Son. Such is their partiality 
in this momentous cause, in which the honour of their God and 
Saviour is so nearly and deeply concerned. But I proceed. 
The eternity of God the Son is further proved from his creative 
powers, which I have before explained and vindicated at large: 
and more directly from those passages of holy Scripture which 
declare him to have existed before all creatures‘. For if he 
existed before any thing was made, he must of consequence be 
wnmade, and therefore eternal. 

There is a famous passage of the Prophet Micah relating to 
this head, which is too considerable to be omitted: “ But thou, 
‘* Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands 
“‘ of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is 
“to be Ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of 
*¢ old, from everlasting.” Mic. v. 2. Here is a plain description 
of two comings forth: one when Christ should be born in Beth- 
lehem ; the other long before “ from of old,” and “ from ever- 
“lasting.” This passage is a full and clear proof of Christ's 
preexistence before his birth of the Virgin, and a probable proof, 
at least, of an efernal* preexistence. Here are two expressions, 
“ from of old,” and “ from everlasting ;” the rendering of two 
Hebrew phrases, either of which singly does sometimes denote 
eternity in the strict sense’, and therefore both together may be 
thought to do so much rather: especially if it be considered 
that here is no limitation of time intimated in the context ; nor 


meaning the Father only; adding a 
weak reason or two, why the same 
name, when applied to God the Son, 
shall not signify the same thing, viz. 
necessary existence. 

4 John i. 3, I0. 
1 Cor. viii. 6. 

e Cyril’s note upon this text is 
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is there any deducible from the nature or reason of the thing it- 
self. However, I pretend to call this construction of the passage 
no more than probable ; since there is not ground sufficient for 
calling it certain and indisputable. Only this I may add, by way 
of remark, that whosoever should undertake to prove the eternity 
of God the Father from any express words, either of the Old or 
New Testament, would find his proof of it liable to the same 
difficulty and wncertainty, from the ambiguity of the Hebrew or 
Greek phrases used to denote eternity. 

Another argument, of like kind with the former, to prove the 
eternity of God the Son, may be drawn from Solomon’s deserip- 
tion of Wisdom, Prov. viii. 22, 30. The Jews of olds, and the 
Christian Church from the beginning, understood that. passage 
of a Person, the substantial Wisdom of God», (either the Worp, 
or the Holy Spirit, but generally the former.) And this was no 
matter of dispute between the Catholics and Arians formerly ; 
neither is it, as I conceive, at this day. The only dispute is, 
whether we are right in our interpreting the phrases, from the 
beginning, from everlasting, &c. (Prov. viii. 23.) of a strict 
eternity. It must be owned that our argument, so far as it is 
built merely upon the critical meaning of the phrases, and their 
usage in Scripture, amounts only to a strong probability ; as in 
the text of Micah before spoken of. But it may receive some 
additional strength from several other considerations, which it 
may be proper to mention, Wisdom is here said to have been 
with the “ Lord, in the beginning of his way, before his works 
“ of old ;” (ver. 22.) that is, before the works of creation; before 
there were any creatures ; consequently from all eternity. Wés- 
dom is further said to have been “ by him, as one brought up 
“ with him ;” (ver. 30.) which seems to be a very easy and 
natural description of two that had been always together co- 
eternal with each other: which is further confirmed from the 
following words, “ and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always 
“before him ;” (ver. 30.) intimating, as Origen has well 
observed', that the Father can no more be supposed to have 
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been ever without the Worp, or Adyos, (here signified under the 
name of Wispom,) than he can be supposed to have ever wanted 
joy and happiness. But what most of all confirms us in this 
sentiment is, the Son’s being here represented, as we are now to 
suppose, under the name and figure of Wisdom ; intimating that 
he is as near to, and inseparable from, God the Father, as his 
own wisdom is ; and consequently coeternal. This also is taken 
notice of by Origen ; who from thence draws an argument for 
the eternity of the Logos, or Word*. 

What has been here said reminds me of some other argu- 
ments, near akin to that now mentioned, of the eternity of God 
the Son, drawn from the several names ascribed to him in holy 
Scripture: such as Adyos, Advvayis, Ps, AAjIera, Zon, that is, 
Word, Power of God, Light, Truth, Life, and the like. The 
ancients were of opinion that the efernity of God the Son was 
insinuated in those names!: that the Father could no more be 
without the Son, than without thought, or power, or light, or 


del xaipay vonOnoera. Origen. apud 
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truth, or life; the Son being deciphered and figured under 
those names or characters, on purpose to express his near rela- 
tion to the Father, and his inseparable coeternity. This argu- 
ment of the primitive Catholic Fathers I am the more willing 
to take notice of, because it has been strangely, though perhaps 
undesignedly, misrepresented by some late writers™. We are 
told that to argue, as the ancients did, that the “ Father con- 
“‘ sidered without the Son would be without reason and without 
“ wisdom, is supposing the Son to be nothing but an attribute 
“of the Father.” But this is grossly mistaking the sense of 
those primitive writers, who were no less men than Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Dionysius of Rome, with the 
other Dionysius of Alexandria, and Alexander Bishop of Alex- 
andria: men that had not quite lost their senses when they 
wrote these things; most of them notoriously known to have 
been strenuous opposers of the Noétian or Sabellian principle, 
which supposes the Son to be nothing more than an attribute of 
the Father. Thé truth is, these primitive writers did suppose, 
since the Son had the same names given him in Scripture that 
God’s attributes have, (being called the wisdom, the reason, and 
the power, &c. of God,) that there was some meaning and sig- 
nificancy in those names: and they took it to be this; that the 
Son was near and dear unto the Father as his own attributes ; 
inseparable from him, and coeternal with him. Some moderns 
may indeed assign other reasons for the Son’s having those 
names: they may tell us that he is called the wisdom of God 
and the power of God, because “ God’s wisdom and power are 
“‘ manifested by him®.” But then let them own that this is but 
conjecture at most, novel conjecture ; and that the reason assigned 
by the primitive Fathers may be true, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary ; nay, is much more likely to be true, consider- 
ing how near many of those writers lived to the apostolic time, 
and how unanimous they were in those sentiments, and how 
suitable those sentiments are to the other high things said in 
Scripture of the Son of God: besides that these names and 
characters are not common to other things; not given to pro- 
phets, or apostles, nor to the very angels, (though God’s wisdom, 
&e. is manifested by them,) but are, in a manner, peculiar to the 
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Son of God. We find the Catholics afterwards, following the 
example of their predecessors, frequently insisting upon the same 
way of reasoning in proof of the Son’s eternity®: which I the 
rather observe, because it is evident that those later writers 
especially were very far from supposing the Son to be nothing 
but an attribute: and indeed it is but misrepresentation, without 
so much as any probable ground, to charge it upon the Ante- 
Nicene writers; though they may sometimes have expressed 
themselves more briefly or obscurely on that head. 

There is another argument of the Son’s efernity insisted on by 
some, even of the Ante-Nicene CatholicsP, drawn from the con- 
sideration of the Son’s being the express image of the Father's 
Person, according to Heb. i. 3. and consequently resembling him 
in every perfection, and particularly in his eernity, the prime 
perfection of all. But I proceed : 

There is one passage more in the New Testament, which has 
been usually brought in proof of Christ’s eternity. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. vii. introduces Melchisedee 
as a type of Christ. Of him he says, that he had “ no beginning 
“ of days, nor end of life:” that is, no beginning nor ending of 
his priesthood is any where recorded, This is a typical repre- 
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sentation of Christ ; wherefore it seems that Christ must really 
have what the type was no more than a faint resemblance of, 
viz. an eternal existence without beginning and without end. 
That he shall never have end of life, is uncontested. If therefore 
to have no end of life imports a future eternity in the largest 
sense, it seems most natural to understand that to have no 
beginning of days must import eternity backwards in the largest 
sense alsod. Thus far I have proceeded in the Scripture-proofs' 
of Christ's eternity, considered as distinct from the attribute of 
immutability ; though in sound reasoning one implies the other, 
and to prove either is at the same time proving both. This being 
premised, I pass on, 

2. To the more particular proof of his immutability. I shall 
not repeat the arguments from his being Jehovah ; Alpha and 
Omega ; he which was, and which is, and which is to come, or the 
like, equally proving both eternity, and independent eternity, that 
is, immutability ; because the force of those has been already 
considered. But there are two or three texts, before omitted, 
which I have reserved for this place, and shall now consider dis- 
tinctly. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, opposing the d- 
mutability of Christ to the fading and perishing nature of the 
heavens and the earth, sets it forth thus in very expressive terms: 
“ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
‘earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands: they 
“ shall perish; but rHou remarnusr; and they all shall wax old 
“as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
“ and they shall be cuancep: but THou art THE saME, and thy 
* years shall not fail.” Heb. i. 10, 11, 12. This is the very de- 
scription which the holy Psalmist gives us of the immutability, 
or unchangeable nature, of the only true eternal God. And 
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since it is here, without any restriction or limitation, applied by 
the inspired writer to our Saviour Christ ; we cannot reasonably 
understand it to mean any thing less here, than it does there. 
There cannot be any words devised more express or emphatical 
than these are: ‘* They shall perish ; but thou remainest : they 
“‘ shall be changed; but thou art the sames.” The force of 
these expressions was well understood by the great Athanasius, 
and triumphantly urged against the Arianst. There is another 
passage out of the Epistle to the Hebrews of like import, de- 
claring in strong terms the immutability of Christ. ‘“ Jesus 
“ Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Heb. xiii. 8. 
Here is the phrase 6 aitds, the same, again applied to the person 
of Christ, as before in chapter the first : and, besides, here is all 
time, past, present, and to come, taken in, to make the description 
still more full and complete. It may be best explained from a 
parallel text in the Revelations, by the character of, “ which is, 
“ and which was, and which is to come:” words which con- 
fessedly and undeniably denote eternal, unchangeable existence. 
What is there expressed by “ is, was, and is to come,” is here 
signified by “ yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Thus was the 
text generally understood by Catholics of the fourth and fifth 
centuries", and frequently cited against the Arians. How the 
Arians replied to it then, we know not; unless we may make a 
judgment of it from what is said now. It is now pretended that 
the meaning of the text is only this; that “the doctrine of 
* Christ, once taught by the Apostles, ought to be preserved 
“ unchanged*.” But, under favour, this is rather the practical 
inference built upon the proposition of the text, than the propo- 
sition itself: for let us take in the whole context, which is as 
follows. ‘ Remember them which have the rule over you, who 
* have spoken unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, 
** considering the end of their conversation. Jesus Christ (is) 
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“the same. yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be not carried 
“ about with divers and strange doctrines; for it is a good 
“ thing that the heart be established” &c. Now, whether the 
words have reference to those going before, viz. “ considering 
“‘ the end of their conversation ;” or to the words immediately 
following, viz. “ Be not carried about with divers and strange 
‘¢ doctrines ;” either way the sense is good, and the Apostle’s 
argument pertinent. For upon the former supposition the sense 
will run thus: “ Imitate your pastors, considering how great 
‘“¢ and how divine a Person you thereby adhere to; one who is 
“no created or mutable Being, capable of failing in his own 
“ person, or of disappointing you in your just expectations ; 
“but one that is eternally and wnchangeably the samey ; whom 
“‘ therefore you may infallibly depend on, in the final result of 
“ things.” In this view the Apostle’s sense is both just and 
pertinent, and is not much unlike to what is elsewhere said of 
God, that he is the Lord, and “ changes not,” Mal. iii. 6. and 
that ‘ with him there is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
“ing,” James i. 17. But if we understand this text with regard 
to the words immediately following, ‘ Be not carried about with 
“ divers and strange doctrines,” still the sense is just and to the 
purpose: “ Do not ye change, for Jesus Christ never changes, 
“‘ being immutably and essentially the same: endeavour to copy 
“ after him as far as your imperfect natures will permit.” Thus 
the precept and the example hang together, much after the 
same manner as in a text of St. Matthew: “ Be ye therefore 
“ perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect :” 
where an argument is drawn from the natural and necessary 
perfections of God, to induce us to some faint resemblance and 
imitation of them. Upon the whole, it appears that our inter- 
pretation of this text in the Hebrews is /iteral ; which makes it 
preferable to any jigurative construction, unless there were a 
necessity for it. It is also very agreeable to the scope and design 
of the author in that place, and to what he had before taught 
us, chap. i. ver. 12. of the same Epistle: it is further countenanced 
by the Catholic Fathers, at least as high as the fourth century ; 
and not contradicted by those before them: in fine, it is opposed 
only, or however chiefly, by those who, having an hypothesis to 
serve, like not the doctrine it contains; which doctrine never- 


y See True Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity continued, p. 206. 
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theless is set forth by other Scriptures, and confirmed by all an- 
tiquity 7: and now let any man of common ingenuity be left ‘to 
judge, which of the two interpretations offered be the true one. 
Having considered the Scripture-proofs of Christ’s ¢eernity and 
immutability, I proceed next to another of his divine attributes. 

3. Omniscience is another divine attribute, ascribed in Scrip- 
ture to our Saviour Christ. ‘Now we are sure that thou 
“ knowest all things,” said his disciples unto him, John xvi. 30. 
And again; “ Lord, thou knowest all things,” (John xxi. 17.) 
said St. Peter, directing his discourse to Christ. The words in 
both places are general, without any limitation or reserve 
intimated in text or context: neither does the Evangelist, who 
recorded these sayings, any where insert any caution to prevent 
our understanding them in the highest and most unlimited 
sense. Thus far the presumption lies in favour of our con- 
struction: and I shall endeavour further to shew from other 
Scriptures, that those expressions ought to be understood 
in their utmost latitude ; and shall withal examine and confute 
the Arian or Socinian pretences to the contrary. 

That God the Son ‘knoweth all things,” in the strictest 
sense, may be justly inferred from his being the ‘Searcher of 
“the heart,” and his knowledge of the “deep things of God.” 
To be xapdvoyvéorns, “ Searcher of the heart,” is the peculiar 
and distinguishing character of the one true God ; as appears 
from Jer. xvii. 10. “I the Lord search the heart, I try the 
* reins.” And from 1 Kings viii. 39. “‘ Thou, even thou only 
“ knowest the hearts of all the children of men.” And from Acts 
xv. 8. “God which knoweth the hearts.” Yet this very per- 
fection. our blessed Lord claims to himself: “I am he,” saith 
he, “that searcheth the reins and the heart,” Rev. ii. 23. And 
St. John testifies of him, that “‘ he knew all men,” John ii. 24. 
“knew what was in man,” John ii. 25. And the disciples 
in their prayer to him (as seems most probable) say, “Thou, 
“ Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men,” Acts i. 24. 


Z The immutability of Christ is im- 
plicitly and consequentially asserted as 
often as the primitive writers assert 
the eternity, or consubstantiality, or 
proper, emphatical existence (which we 
now express by necessary eaistence) 
of God the Son; or declare him to be 
God in the strict sense, or no creature : 


so that direct and express testimonies 
of Christ’s immutability, if they occur 
not so often, are less needful. But 
some there are, full and particular to 
that very point. Vid. Iren. lib. iii. 
cap. 8. p. 183. Tertullian. contr. 
Prax. cap. xxvii. Origen. contr. Cels. 
p. 169, 170. 
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This is further confirmed from Heb. iv. 12, 13. “'The Worp 
“‘ of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 


“sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and - 


** spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
“thoughts and intents of the heart: neither is there any 
“ creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all things are 
“naked and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
“do.” That this passage isto be understood of the Adyos, or Word, 
that is, of Christ, I think need not be doubted: the characters 
are plainly personal, and the name of Word is appropriated 
to Christ by St. John, John i. 1. Rev. xix. 13 ; and the “ sword,” 
or “two-edged sword,” is a figure often mentioned in the 
Revelations, where Christ is spoken of; Rev. i. 16. ii. 12, 16. 
xix. 15. This passage was understood of Christ, both before 
and after the Council of Nice, by Catholic writers¢: and the 
application of it to Christ is not, that I know of, scrupled by 
our modern Arians, any more than it appears to have been 
doubted of by their predecessors. Here then it is said of 
Christ, that “all things are naked” before him; that every 
creature is “manifest in his sight ;” and that he is a“ discerner 


“of the thoughts and intents of the heart:” strong and lively — 


expressions of his divine omniscience: I know not whether any 
fuller or more significant can be produced out of the holy 
Scripture, in proof of the ommniscience even of God the Father. 
To this may be added another celebrated text, Coloss. ii. 3. 
‘“¢ In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
The author of ‘Scripture Doctrine’ pretends, that it is ambi- 
guous whether this refers to the Father, or to Christ. But if it 
certainly refers to either, there can be no reasonable doubt but 
it refers to Christ, immediately before mentioned. The words 
run thus: “The acknowledgment of the mystery of God and 
“the Father, and of Christ, (€v 6,) in whom are hid all the 
“treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 'There may be some 
question whether the words év¢ may not refer to pvornplov, 
mystery, before spoken of; and so may not be properly rendered 
in which, instead of in whom. But if they be rightly rendered 
in whom, it is plain they must refer to the nearest antecedent, 


a Origen in Joh. p. 34. Athanas. p. 189. Cyril. Alex. Thesaur. p. 169. 
tom. tes 503, 539. Serm. Maj. p. 6. See also Clarke’s Script. Doctr. 
Ambros. de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 7. p. p. 116. 2d ed, 

534. ed. Bened. Euseb. in Psalm. 
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Christ ; and in this interpreters are agreed. Origen, Hilary, 
and the ancient author of the commentaries under the name 
of St. Ambrose, refer the words to Christ. >The two latter, as 
also Cyril of Alexandria, draw an argument from them of the 
absolute ommiscience of Christ. Clemens of Alexandria twice 
cites the text: but whether he understood the words in dispute 
to relate to mystery going before, or to the person of Christ, 
is uncertain. It is observable, that four of the authors now 
mentioned read the words somewhat differently from the present 
copies®. As to the sense of the words, and their reference to 
Christ, we shall find but little reason to doubt, if we consider 
the general scope and drift of the Apostle in this Epistle ; 
which was to set forth the excellency and dignity of Christ. 
This appears particularly from verses 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, of 
the first chapter ; and from the gth verse of this very chapter, 
where we are told, that “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
** Godhead bodily.” Well might the Apostle say, that “ all the 
“treasures of wisdom and knowledge were in him, in whom 
“all the fulness of the Godhead was also.” I know, our 
adversaries, whether Socinians or Arians, will endeavour to 
elude the force of this text, as well as of the other. But as the 
Apostle ushered it in with a very solemn caution, to “ beware 
“lest any man spoil ws through philosophy and vain deceit, 
“ after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
“ and not after Christ :” so let all true Christians beware, lest 
they be imposed upon by weak pretences, built upon false 
philosophy, and vain deceit ; not upon sound and true reasoning. 
The author of “ Scripture Doctrine” refers us¢ to John xiv. 10. 
“ The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” If he 
means that the Father’s nature and Godhead so dwells and 
resides in Christ, as to make a full and entire communion 
of substance and of all perfections, insomuch that the Son shall 
therefore be totus ex toto, perfectus ex perfecto, very God of very 
God ; then indeed this construction would not be amiss, being the 
same which Hilary and some other Catholics give of it. But, if 
he understands the Father's in-dwelling in any lower sense, 

> Origen. Comm. in Matt. p. 209. Clemens and Pseudo-Ambros. Mys- 
Hilar. p. 1025, 1028. Pseudo-Am- tery in Christ ; Origen. Mystery of 
bros. in loc. Clem. Alex. p. 683, 694. God even Christ ; Dei Christi: Hilar. 
Vid. et Cyril. Alex. adv. Anthropo- 4 Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 114. 
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it would have come better from a Socinian, who would interpret 
the fulness of the Godhead, of the Father dwelling in the man 
Ohrist Jesus. It cannot easily be imagined that the Apostle, 
who in the first chapter of this Epistle had said so many high 
and great things of the inherent and personal dignity of the 
Son of God, as existing before all things, creating, preserving, 
and sustaining the whole universe, should now fall so low as to 
tell us, that he meant it not of any inherent personal. dignity 
of the Son, but of the Father only: or if the Apostle had 
so intended it, why should not he have said plainly that 
the Father dwelt in him, a plain easy thing, instead of sur- 
_ prising us with so solemn and pompous an expression, (and 
that too after the ceremony of a preface to introduce it,) 
as that in him dwelt “all the fulness of the Godhead 
* bodily ?” 

The author of “ Scripture Doctrine,” not confiding in his first 
explication, invents another, inconsistent with it, though he lets 
both stand together in the same page. ‘ Fulness of Godhead” 
he interprets fulness of divine power, dominion, and authority : 
for so the word Oedrns, divinity, he says, signifies; and elsewhere®, 
always signifies. He is much mistaken in his remark upon the 
sense of Oedrns, as might be shewn by a hundred instances out of 
the best ecclesiastical writers; some of which I have referred to 
in another place, and upon another occasion. However, if Oeorns 
always signifies power, dominion, and authority; then it never 
signifies the Being or Person, whose that power, dominion, or 
authority is: and therefore the text of St. John, xiv. 10. which 
speaks of the Father's (not the Father’s power, dominion, &c.) 
dwelling in Christ, is very inconsistently put together with this 
other construction. But enough of this. As to the sense of the 
text, Col. ii. g. we need not have recourse to any remote and 
far-fetched explications, when the natural and obvious construc- 
tion of it is so near at hand. Whoever considers that the Logos, 
or Word, was God, and was made flesh, or was “ God manifest 
“in the fleshs,” (as St. Paul expresses it,) will easily believe 


e Reply, p. 283. the Creed, p. 128. and Mills in loc. 
f Defence of some Queries, vol. i, Dr. Clarke’s surmise, that all the 
P- 323, 504- Fathers read és or 4, instead of Geds, 
& 1 Tim. iii. 16. As to eds in this till the beginning of the sixth century, 


text, and the agreement of the Greek which he pretends to collect from the 
copies in it, consult Bp. Pearson on tenor of their comments, is without 
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that that was the great mystery which St. Paul had in his 
thoughts, when he told us that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
in Christ bodily. He had the more reason to usher this in with 
a prefatory caution against philosophy and vain deceit, because 
the mystery of God incarnate was what the disputers of this 
world were most of all offended at, and what none of the heretics 
of the earliest times would come into. The Docete, a very 
early sect, denied the humanity of Christ, that they might still 
retain the belief of his divinity ; while Cerinthus and the Ebion- 
ites denied his divinity, that they might still acknowledge his 
humanity ; neither one nor other admitting the divinity and 
humanity together, because such an union and mixture of God 
and man appeared utterly repugnant to their philosophy. Both 
those heresies probably had their rise in the Apostles’ times, 
and before St. Paul wrote this Epistle. And now we may under- 
stand what St. Paul meant by fulness of Godhead. The divine 
nature, the Adyos, full and perfect God, assumed a body, took 
flesh upon him, or became incarnate. The “ Word was made 
* flesh, and dwelt among us,” (in our nature,) “ and of his ful- 
“« ness have we all received.” John i. 14, 15, 16. 

The construction which I have here given of this remarkable 
passage is not mine, but that of the primitive Catholic writers‘, 
as well before as after the Council of Nice. Now to return to 
the point which we were before upon: since it appears how high 
and great things the Apostle has said of Christ, in the two first 
chapters of this Epistle, we have the more reason to believe 


any grounds. See Greg. Nyssen. 
Orat. x. contr. Eunom. p. 693. where 
@cds is read, and the tenor of the 
comment requires that reading. 
h See my Defence of some Queries, 
vol. i. p. 470, 471. 
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cil. Antioch. Epist. Labb.tom.i. p.848. 
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Note, that the citation which Dr. 
Clarke (Script. Doctr. p. 114.) brings 
out of Athanasius, as if it had been 
his interpretation of this text, has no 
reference at all to it; as any one may 
see by looking into Athanasius, Epist. 
ad Philadelph. tom. i. p. 916. 

Tantus est Filius quantus videbitur 
Pater: totus de toto, integer de in- 
tegro, perfectus de perfecto, consum- 
mataque virtute : sicut Apostolus dicit 
ad Colossenses, in quo “ omnis pleni- 
“tudo Divinitatis corporaliter habi- 
* tat.” Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xlviii. 
ex versione Ruff. p. 733. 

Vid. Hilar. p. 979, 983, 988, 1362. 
Epiphan. Ancorat. p. 95. contr. 

eres. p. 889. Exposit. Fid. Justin. 
Mart. ascript. 
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that he meant to ascribe absolute omniscience to him, when he 
said, that “in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
** knowledge.” 

A further proof of his ommniscience may be drawn from his 
being indisputably equal in knowledge to the Holy Spirit of 
God ; that Spirit which “ searcheth all things,” even the “ deep 
“ things of God ;” and who is as well acquainted-with the mind 
of God, as a man is with his own heart and mind. I mention 
not other arguments of the Son’s omniscience, deducible from his 
creative powers, and his being Preserver and Sustainer of the 
- universe, and from the names of Wisdom, and Truth*, given to 
him in holy Seripture; and from his intimate union with, and 
knowledge of, God the Father: these and the like considerations 
may serve still more and more to confirm us in the belief of it, 
and to render it less questionable with serious and considering 
men. I shall only add, that the Ante-Nicene Catholics were no 
strangers to this doctrine which I here maintain; but asserted 
it, many of them!', as fully as I have done: none, so far as 
appears, ever presuming to oppose or contradict it. But there 
are some objections against the evidence I have produced, which 
come next to be considered. I shall confine myself to such 
pretences as have been lately revived, and artfully set off, by the 
author of “ Scripture Doctrine.” 

1. As to our Lord’s being “ Searcher of the hearts,” he 
thinks™ it may be accounted for from a passage of Clemens of 
Alexandria" ; which he would gladly so interpret as to make 
Clemens say, that Christ is, by the will of the Almighty, Inspector 
of our hearts. But I have in another place® took notice how 
widely he has mistaken the sense of his author. 

2. A second pretenceP to invalidate our proofs of the Son’s 


k Vid. Origen in Joh. p. 28. 


containing will. 
Didym. de Spir. Sanct. p. 515. 


See parallel expressions in other 
authors. 


1 See this made good in my Defence, 
&c. vol. i. p. 337, &c. 

m Script. Doctr. p. 45, 118, 294. 
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npav. Strom. iv. p. O11. 

© Defence of some Queries, vol. i. 
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N. B. Iayroxparopix@ OeAjpari, in 
Clemens, does not signify by the will 
of the Almighty, as the Desipe con- 
strues it; but by his sovereign, all- 
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Immensus cum sit Deus, et mundi 
opifex, atque omnipotens, immensa et 
mundi opifice, atque omnipotenti volun- 
tate, et effectu novo, potenter et effi- 
caciter fecit ut omnis plenitudo, &c. 
Fragm. Irenei, p. 342. ed. Bened. 
oe: Clem. Alex. p. 647. 679. 
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omniscience, is from John viii. 28. where our Lord says, “ I do 
“ nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak 
“these things.” The full meaning of which is no more than 
this, that God the Son is intimately united with the Father, 
never separate from him; and therefore neither acts nor speaks 
but in concerf with him. Our blessed Saviour, speaking of his 
Father and himself, is pleased to take up with such expressions 
as are of common use with us: but they are to be soberly inter- 
preted, suitably to the dignity of the subject. This I observe, 
lest the word taught, taken from what is customary amongst 
men, should be apt to convey a low idea, when applied (though 
in a more refined and elevated sense) to the Persons of the ever 
blessed Trinity4. It is very certain that the Son has his know- 
ledge, and every other perfection, from the Father, in the same 
sense as he hath also his nature or substance from the Father : 
but it should be considered, that after our blessed Lord had 
said, “ The Son can do nothing of himself,” (John v. 19.) he 
immediately added, ‘ For what things soever he (the Father) 
“* doth, these also doth the Son likewise.” Let it then be ac- 
knowledged, that the Son can know nothing of himself, provided 
only that we add this consideration to it, that “ what things 
*« soever the Father knoweth, these also knoweth the Son like- 
“wise ;” and then it will appear that those expressions, which 
the objectors lay hold on, are so far from denoting any imper- 
fection in the Son’s knowledge, that, on the contrary, they set 
forth the great and unmeasurable perfection of it, as being in- 
separably linked with, and indeed one and the same in extent 
and degree with, the Father's. 

3. A third objection’ against what we assert is taken from 
Rev. i. 1. “ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
“him.” But this has no difficulty with any who consider that 
all the transactions of God the Father with mankind are ia and 


a Dicere autem et logui, in Trini- 
tate, non secundum consuetudinem 
nostram: acctipiendum, sed juxta 
formam incorporalium naturarum 
neque enim ignorante Filio (qui Sapi- 
entia et Veritas est) Pater suam nun- 
ciat voluntatem; cum omne quod 
loquitur sapiens verusque subsistens 
in sapientia habeat, et in substantia. 
Loqui ergo Patrem et audire Filium, 
vel e contrario, Filio loquente, audire 
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Patrem, ejusdem nature in Patre et 
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Didym. de Spir. 8. p- 515. ed. Bened. 

“ Filius nihil a semetipso possit 
* facere, nisi viderit Patrem facien- 
“tem: in sensu scilicet facientem. 
Pater enim sensu agit; Filius vero, 
qui in Patris sensu est, videns perficit. 
Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 05: 

® Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 45, 
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by Christ Jesus. Every revelation of God is through Christ his 
Son, the Revealer and Interpreter of the otherwise unknown 
Father, and his will, to men. This order and economy, observable 
in the Persons of the sacred Trinity, is what we ought humbly 
to adore and reverence, rather than pry too curiously into; 
lest, pretending to be “wise above what is written,” we fall 
from our own steadfastness, and lose ourselves in inextricable 
mazes. 

4. The last and most material objection against us is from 
Mark xiii. 32. ‘* But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no 
“ man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
“ but the Father.” Or “ Father only,” as it is in Matt. xxiv. 
36. which the author of “ Scripture Doctrine” particularly taketh 
notice of’. He does not, in terms, declare whether this text 
be, in his opinion, a proof of God the Son’s being ignorant of 
any thing ; but is content to sayt, or insinuate, as from Irenzeus, 
(though he mistranslates his author,) that the Father is superior 
in knowledge, and that he only has perfect knowledge: very sus- 
picious and doubtful expressions, and left without guard or 
caution. But to come to the point: I am to shew that these 
texts of St. Mark and St. Matthew prove nothing at all against 
the perfect knowledge, or strict omniscience, of the divine nature of 
Christ. It is not said, the Son of God knew not the day of 
judgment ; but the Son, that is, the Son of man, as appears 
from the context in both the Hvangelists: Matt. xxiv. 37, 39. 
Mark xiii. 26, 34. And it is well observed by Athanasius¥, 
that, after our Lord had mentioned the angels as not knowing 
that day, he did not add, neither the Holy Ghost; that it might 
still be considered, that if the Holy Ghost knew the day, well 
might also God the Son know it; and that therefore what is here 
said of the Son, relates to the Son of man only. It is objected 
by Crellius and others, that it could not with truth and sincerity 
be said of Ohrist, that he was ignorant of the day; if he knew it 
in any capacity ; as it cannot be denied that man is immortal, 
so long as he is immortal in any respect or capacity. But to 
this I answer, that as it may be truly said of the body of man, 
that it is not immortal, though the soul be: so it may be truly 
said, that the Son of man was- not knowing, though the Son of 


8 See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. t Clarke’s Scr. Doct. p. 133, 134- 
45» 132. u Athanas. tom. 1. p. 593. 
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God knew every thing. Now, since Ohrist may speak of himself, 
either as Son of God, or as Son of man; it is not inconsistent 
with truth and sincerity for him to deny that he knew what he 
really did know in one capacity, while he was ignorant of it in 
another. Our Lord says in one place, “‘ Now I am no more in 
“ the world,” John xvii. 11. and in another place, “‘ Ye have the 
“ poor always with you, but me ye have not always,” Matt. xxvi. 
11. denying that he was, or should be, any longer present with 
his disciples: which can only be understood of his human nature 
and bodily presence ; for in another respect he elsewhere says, 
“ Lo, I am with you always,” Matt. xxviii. 20. and, “If any 
* man love me—my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
* him, and make our abode with him,” John xiv. 23. From 
hence we see that our blessed Lord might, without any breach 
of sincerity, deny that of himself considered in one capacity, 
which he could not have denied in another. He denies the 
knowledge of the day: of judgment, but in respect of his human 
nature ; in which respect also he is said to have “inereased in 
** wisdom,” Luke ii. 52. the divine Logos having with the human 
nature assumed the ignorance and other infirmities proper to it*. 
If it be objected that the Son is here placed after the angels, and 
that the gradation requires that we should understand the text 
of a nature superior to angels ; it is easily answered, that the Son 
of man’s union with the Logos, and the particular concern the 
Son of man has in the last judgment, are sufficient to account for 
the supposed climax, or gradation. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that our Lord might very 
sincerely and justly say, that he knew not the day or hour of 
the final judgment, understanding it of himself considered in his 
human capacity ; though at the same time, in another respect, 
he could not be ignorant of any thing”. If it be pretended 

x See Mr. Boyse’s very jadicious with recommending one, without con- 
account of this text, in answer to the demning another. He may please to 
pretences of Mr. Emlyn, who never consider, that we are upon the defen- 
thought fit to make any reply to that sive only with regard to these two 

. texts; that we prove the Son’s omni- 

y See Dr. Bennet on the Trinity, science from other texts; and that a 
p- 154, &c. respondent, as such, can never beg the 

2 A learned gentleman has lately question: not to mention that the 
attempted a different solution of the Sietinctiow of the two natures, divine 
difficulty arising from these texts; for and human, is demonstrably plain 
which I heartily thank him. I do not from other Scriptures; that therefore 
dislike the proposing of several ways our solution is very natural and obvi- 
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further, that the Son of God, as such, and every other person 
whatever, is excluded, because of the words “ Father only ;” 
I answer, that the exclusive term only is not to be so strictly 
interpreted as to exclude what essentially belongs to the Father, 
and may be reckoned to him, as included in him, his Worp, or 
Sprrir. It is said, Rev. xix. 12. of God the Son, that “he had 
‘a name written, which no one (ovdeis) knew but he himself.” 
Now if it be reasonable and just to infer from thence, that the 
Father was ignorant of that name ; then let it also be reasonable 
to infer from this place of St. Matthew, that the Son was ignorant 
of the day of judgment: or, if such inference be manifestly false 
and unjustifiable in one case, there must be something more 
than the bare force of the exclusive term to make it true or 
justifiable in the other. 

From what hath been said it is manifest, that holy Scripture 
has by necessary consequence, and also in express terms, ascribed 
ommscience to the Son of God; and that the pretences against 
it are of no weight; being founded only on misinterpretation of 
texts, and misapplication of what relates to Christ in one capa- 
city, to him considered in another. 

3. I proceed, thirdly, to another divine attribute ascribed to 
Ohrist in holy Scripture, viz. omnipresence. The texts which 
prove it are these that follow. “ Where two or three are 
“‘ gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
“ them,” Matt. xviii. 20. ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even 
“ unto the end of the world,” Matt. xxviil. 20. “ By him all 
“ things consist,” Col. 1.17. These texts demonstrate that our 
blessed Lord is present on earth, at the same time that he is also 
present in heaven ; that his presence reaches to all the ends of 
the earth, to all men living quite round the globe, to. the whole 
system of creatures ; for “by him all things consist :” as much 
as to say, “ In him they live, and move, and haye their being ;” 
which is the most lively and emphatical deseription of the 
omnipresence of God. Christ’s omnipresence is likewise intimated 
from the worship ordered to. be paid him by men, by angels», by 
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the whole creations. The same thing may certainly be inferred 
from his being Creator of the universe. Hence it is that 
the ancients do, with one voice, declare for the omnipresence 
of God the Son¢. Some of them indeed have been thought 
to have given into contrary sentiments, in their disputes with the 
Noétians or Jews: but, upon careful inquiry, this appears to be 
only a groundless surmise; as is largely and solidly proved 
by the judicious and learned Bp. Bulle. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the Son’s being present to 
all men, or even to all creatures, does not prove his omnipresence 
in the largest. and fullest sense. To which it is sufficient 
to reply, that though there is not any Scripture-proof of 
an absolute omnipresence of the Son, extending beyond the limits 
of the world into I know not what imaginary eztramundane 
spaces, yet there is full proof of his omnipresence through the 
whole creation: which is, to all intents and purposes, the very 
same thing to us with divine omnipresence; and is as high 
as Scripture has any where carried the omnipresence even of God 
the Father. Thus far I have proceeded in the proof of the 
divine attributes ascribed in Scripture to our Saviour Christ: the 
titles I have recounted and vindicated in a former discourse. 
Nothing now remains but 

III. To sum up the force of the general argument, and 
to obviate such general objections as are brought to weaken our 
conclusion. I have left myself but little room for this: indeed, 
much is not needful. If the premises stand, the conclusion 
makes itself. Every single attribute that hath been mentioned, 
every single zit/e, almost, justifies the inference, that Christ is no 
ereature, but truly and strictly God: all together make so full, 
so clear, so irrefragable a demonstration of it, that one might 
justly wonder how any, who retain the least regard or reverence 


- towards the sacred Writ, can make any serious doubt of it. 


It cannot be shewn that any one of those names, titles, attributes, 
and essential properties of God, was ever given, in this manner, 
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and with those circumstances, to any creature. If one or two of 
them (as the name Giod for instance) might be equivocal, yet 
the rest are not so; and the manner and circumstances, where- 
with they are ascribed to Christ, sufficiently determine the sense 
of them. If ¢étles alone are not of weight sufficient, attributes 
come in to strengthen and confirm them; and if any scruples 
remain still, creation and adoration understood of, and attributed 
to Christ, render the proof still more irrefragable. The strength 
and number of the evidences concurring to establish Christ’s 
divinity, when fewer and less considerable might have been 
sufficient, is very wonderful ; as if Divine Wisdom had purposely 
so ordered it, foreseeing what opposition would be made to it. 
Were it possible, by any quirk or subtilty, to elude every 
single evidence, yet the joint force of all together would be very 
considerable ; because it is hardly to be imagined that, in 
an affair of this moment, God would ever have suffered so many 
plausible appearances, and specious presumptions, of a thing 
that is not, to stand in Scripture, for the deception even of wise, 
and good, and conscientious men. The Jewish Church were 
trained up to a sense of the true God, by those very characters 
which are applied to Christ. Upon those they formed their 
idea of the divine Being: and would have thought it blasphemy 
to have ascribed the same, though by. way of figure only, (in so 
serious a concern,) to any creature. And not they only, but all 
mankind must allow, that none more expressive and significant 
characters of God can be devised, than several of those are 
which are applied to Christ. If we are mistaken in this matter, 
it is a mistake which the Christian world, by plain force of 
Scripture, has, in a manner, inevitably been led into. He must 
be a very weak man who can imagine, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity could ever have come in, or could have subsisted half a 
century, were it not for the plain and irresistible reasons for it, . 
appearing in holy Scripture. How the matter now stands all the 
Christian world over (except a few Reclaimants) is very well 
known. If we run up fourteen hundred years higher, or there- 
about, we find the body of the Bishops and Clergy, summoned 
from all parts to debate this very question, determining at length 
as we have done, and as much deceived (if we are deceived) as 
we are at this day. If we look sixty years higher, and may 
judge of the principles of the Church at that time, from those 
of the two celebrated Bishops of Alexandria and Rome, with 
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their Clergy ; we still find them lying under the same fatal 


deception that prevails now. Go up a hundred years higher, 
to the middle of the second century; still, all the way as 
we pass, we meet with plain marks and characters of the same 
delusion (if it be any) overspreading the Church of Christ, at a 
time when miracles were not ceased, nor revelations uncommon. 
In short, when we have carried our searches up to the very 
apostolic age, we still observe manifest footsteps of the same 
error (if it be one) prevailing: nor can we find so much as one 
man of any considerable repute among Christians, whom we can 
certainly prove to have been free from it. Surely God had soon 
forsaken his heritage, and given up his Church to strong delusions, 
(that Church against which the gates of hell shall never prevail,) 
if we have been mistaken in these things. It appears however 
from hence, how powerful and forcible the Scripture evidences 
of Christ’s divinity have ever been upon the minds of men: not 
the illiterate, unthinking, or injudicious; but the wisest, the 
most considerate, the brightest ornaments and the most eminent 
lights of the Christian Church. But our adversaries are men 
that can look up against all these evidences, and can harden 
their minds in opposition to them. Let us see what they 
have to plead, in order to fence off conviction, and to keep 
their wretched cause in any tolerable countenance, at this day. 
1. To our argument, so far as respects the divine titles given to 
God the Son in holy Scripture, it is objected‘, that the highest 
titles of all, such as toros, the Most High, or Supreme ; 
navtoxpatwp, the Almighty, or Supreme over all; els @cds kab 
natip mavtwr, the oné God and Father of all; eis Oeds 2& ob ra 
navra, one God of whom are all things; are never applied to the 
Son in Seripture. To which I answer, first, that if God the Son 
has not every divine title which is applied in Scripture to God 
the Father, yet he has more than enough to prove that he is no 
creature, but that he is truly, strictly, and essentially God: so 
that if any’ other high titles be ascribed to the Father, (not as 
Father, but as God ;) those also, though not specially applied 
to the Son in Scripture, are virtually contained and necessarily 
included in those other that are expressly given him. I answer, 
secondly, that the title of zavroxpdrwp (Almighty) is expressly 
applied to God the Son in Scripture, as hath been shewn¢: and 
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the sense of tyucros (Most High, or Supreme over all) is plainly 
ascribed to him, Rom. ix. 5. And very probably the title itself 
in other Scriptures is applied to him}, were it worth the while 
to insist upon a fruitless nicety, after so many and great proofs 
of what we maintain. As to the titles of one God and Father of alt, 
and one God the Father of whom are all things, we should think 
it very strange indeed to find them applied to God the Son; 
because, taken all together, they are personal titles, peculiarly 
belonging to God the Father. It must appear very much for the 
advantage of our cause, that Seripture has so indifferently 
applied every divine title almost to Father and Son, as barely 
_ to leave no more tham were proper or necessary to keep up the 
distinction of Persons: and it must appear as a standing 
monument against our adversaries, to their, shame and coen- 
fusion, that after we have given them every proof that can be 
requisite to shew that the Son is strictly God, yet none shall be 
thought sufficient, unless it be a proof of what we pretend not, 
of God the Son's being the very same Person with God the 
Father. This indeed is the secret meaning of all the opposition 
made against us: here lies the mystery of their Aeresy in this 
one false principle ; that the Son cannot be the supreme God, 
that is, not truly, strictly, and essentially God, unless he be the 
very Person of the Father. Upon this bottom rest both 
Sabellianism and Arianism; and this is what the adyocates of 
both have, betwixt them, been labouring to proye now for 
fifteen hundred years, and haye met with nothing but disappoint- 
ment, ‘To conclude this article: we readily allow that, the title 
of one God and Father of all is no where applied, either in 
Scripture or antiquity, to God the Son; because the Sonu ig not 
the Father : but the title of the ene God we prove to belong to 
him, as often as we proye that he is Lord and God, Jehovah, over 
all God blessed, and the like ; ; for Scripture acknowledges 
no more Gods than one. The title of one God the Father of whom 
are all things, may also be peculiar to the Father', because of the 
Vid. Tertull. 
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personal distinguishing characters, Father, and of whom, denoting 
some particular manner of subsisting, or operating. But if 
the Son be God, dy ewhom are all things, he is esentially, though 
not personally, the same God with the Father, unless there 
be more Gods thanone. But, 

2. Another objection to our general argument drawn from 
the titles and attributes is, that they are ascribed to the Father 
in a digher and more eminent manner than to the Son*, This 
objection is so loosely and carelessly worded, that it is not 
easy to fix any certain sense to it. Would but the olyectors say, 
in plain terms, that the titles of God, or Jehovah, or Almighty, 
when applied to the Son, do not signify truly and strictly divine, 
necessarily cwisting, supreme over all, as when applied to the 
Father, we might readily know how to deal with them: or would 
they but say, that the attributes of eternity, ommiscience, omnt- 
presence, &c. when ascribed to the Son, signify no more than a 
limited duration, knowledge; presence, &e. we should thank them 
for speaking plain, and for giving us an opportunity of confuting 
what they have to plead for such rash and blasphemous assertions. 
But since they are pleased only to express themselves indefinitely 
and uncertainly, we can give them no certain answer more than 
this ; that, supposing those titles or attributes to be ascribed in 
a more emphatical and eminent manner to the Father, as first 
Person, yet they are ascribed also to the Son in their utmost 
latitude and extent, and in the very same sense ; (omniscience or 
eternty signifying neither more nor less than ommniscience or 
eternity, whether applied to exe or to the other ;) and therefore 
the objection from the more eminent manner, according as it is 
understood, is either without truth, or without weight. The sum 


over and over. And what then? He 
is not that Person there styled the one 
God, and particularized by this cha- 
racter, of whom are all things : that is, 
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of all is only this, that the Father is Father, and the Son is Son ; 
one first in order, the other second. Whatever consequences 
necessarily follow this concession, we are very ready to admit: 
and it would save us a great deal of trouble, if the objectors 
would but try the strength of their philosophy, and put the cause 
upon this single question, Whether it were possible for God to 
have had a Son of the same nature, coequal and cocernal with him ? 
We shall be very ready to join issue with them upon this very 
point ; and it seems to be both a fair and a short way of ending 
the controversy. But if they still delight in obscurity and dark- 
ness, declining a fair open examination of their tenets, running 
from the point in question, screening themselves under general 
and ambiguous terms, insinuating what they will not say, and 
saying what they cannot prove: if this be the method they 
persist in, it will be easily seen that they seek not truth, but le 
in wait to deceiwe ; and are afraid of coming to the light, lest 
their errors should be made manifest. 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be all glory for 
ever. Amen. 
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Mart. xxviii. 19. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
_ of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


‘THE text contains the solemn form of baptism prescribed by 
our blessed Lord himself, as a perpetual standing law to his 
Church. As soon as he had run through the great work of 
redemption, having completed his conquests over death and hell 
by his rising from the dead, he acquaints his disciples with the 
commencing of his mediatorial kingdom. *‘‘ All power was given 
“him both in heaven and earth.” Then was fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of the royal Psalmist, who, speaking in the person of God 
the Father, says, ‘“ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
“thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine 
“ inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
“session,” Ps. ii. 8. Our Lord having redeemed mankind, and 
thereby acquired a new and special claim to their homage and 
service, entered, as it were, and took possession of his purchased 
inheritance. The use he intended was, to bring all nations, now 
made his own by right of redemption, to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the true God. The honour of doing this was what no 
prophet or ambassador, before him, was admitted to. It was 
reserved to the fulness of time, for the more illustrious manifest- 
ation and more pompous reception of the Son of God. And 
now, since Christ himself had undertaken to draw all men unto 
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him, the first and principal thing which all the nations of the 
world were to have notice of, was the obligation they lay under 
to three Persons, of high character and distinction, and related 
to each other, called by the names of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. In this consisted the sum of Christianity : on this foun- 
dation were the Apostles to erect a Church all the world over. 
Here, if any where, a right understanding would be highly neces- 
sary ; nor could any one err more dangerously or fundamentally, 
than in an article of so great importance. The text informs us 
of the commission given to the Apostles; and we need not doubt 
but that it was every where faithfully and punctually executed, 
both by them and their successors. We have sufficient proof 
of the matter of fact from Church writers* all along, and as high 
as Justin Martyr, who lived in or near the apostolic age, and 
wrote within forty years of it. It was then the constant practice 
of the Church to baptize in this form, pursuant to our Lord’s 
commission ; (a certain argument that this text of St. Matthew 
appeared in the copies then in use, as it is also now found in all 
the copies, and all the ancient versions ;) and there is no just 
reason to suspect, but that baptism had been constantly admi- 
nistered in that very form from, and in, the times of the 
Apostles. 

There is indeed some ground of scruple, (which the heretics» 
of former times laid hold on,) arising from the history of the 
Acts, which no where tells us of the Apostles baptizing in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but mentions only 
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their baptizing “ in the name of Jesus Christ*,” or “in the name 
“ of the Lord Jesus4,” or “in the name of the Lord®.” St. 
Cyprian, in answer to this difficulty, seems to admit the matter 
of fact so far, that the Apostles did baptize some in the name of 
Christ Jesus ; but Jews only ; not Gentiles, whom, he thinks, the 
commission peculiarly respected, and whose circumstances were 
something different from those of the Jews‘. Nevertheless 
it may be doubted, whether. this was Cyprian’s solution of the 
difficulty, or no; some passages’ of the same epistle seeming to 
carry a contrary sense: and considering how unanimous most, 
if not all the other early writers" of the Church have been in 
denying the fact, that ever the Apostles baptized in any different 
form from what our Lord preseribed, one may incline to think 
that Cyprian was of the same judgment. The most probable. 
and most generally received account of this matter is, that the 
Apostles baptized all, both Jews and Gentiles, in the same form; 
“in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
“‘ Ghost ;” and that when they are said to have baptized in the 
name of Christ Jesus, the meaning only is, that they baptized 
into the faith and religion of Christ Jesus ; in that method, and 
according to that form, which our Lord himself had prescribed’. 
The Apostles administered Christ's, not John’s baptism; that 
baptism which Christ had appointed: St. Luke expresses it 
briefly by baptizing “in the name of Christ ;” not because it ran 
in his name only, but because it was instituted by his authority. 
Thus the practice of the Apostles is reconciled with the commis- 
sion given them. As to the practice of the Christian Church 
after the Apostles, there can be no doubt of it, considering how 
many and how early records we have of it. The main thing now 
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to be inquired into is, the meaning, intent, or purport of that 
solemn form, “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
“of the Holy Ghost.” Baptism had been an ancient custom of 
the Jews, long before our Saviour’s appearance in the flesh*. 
It was by baptism that they admitted proselytes into their religion, 
entering them thereby into covenant with the true God, 
in opposition to all the gods of the nations. This very practice 
our blessed Lord took up, adapting it to the like purposes ; only 
altering the form of it, now made to run in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost}. Had it run in the name of Christ 
only, one might have imagined that baptizing unto Christ had 
been much of the same import with baptizing unto Moses ; Christ 
beimg considered as the minister and publisher of the Christian 
religion, in like manner as Moses was of the Mosaic institution. 
But since the Father himself is one of the Persons specified, into 
whom the nations were to be baptized, baptizing into must here 
bear a much higher sense; viz. entering into covenant with a 
Person as God, professing faith in him as such, listing one’s self 
into his service, and vowing all obedience and submission to him. 
This is the most natural and obvious import of this rite of initia- 
tion, this solemn form of baptizing “in the name of the Father, 
“ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost :” i.e. into the faith, 
service, and worship of the holy Trinity, the one true God. That 
this is really the case I shall endeavour to shew further, both 
from the reason and nature of the thing itself, and from the 
testimonies of the ancients. 

I. We may argue the point from the nature and reason of 
the thing itself, which may suggest to us the following con- 
siderations. 

1. That the nations were to be baptized in the name of three 
Persons, in the same manner, and therefore very probably in the 
same sense, as in the name of one. Whatever honour, reverence, 
or regard is paid to the Father, in this solemn rite of initiation, 
the same may reasonably be supposed to be paid to all three. 
Is he recognised as the object of worship? So are the other two 
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Persons likewise. Is he God and Lord over us? So are they. 
Are we his subjects, servants, soldiers listed under him? So are 
we equally listed under all. Are we hereby regenerated and 
made the temple of God the Father? Soare we also regenerated 
unto the other two Persons, and are likewise made the temple 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. For what good reason can 
be given why the same outward act, respecting all the three, 
shall not carry with it the same import and significancy? Or if 
there be any doubt or question of what it signifies, how can we 
better resolve it than from what is clear and plain, so far as 
respects the Father ; inferring it of the other two Persons from 
analogy and parity of circumstances ? 

2. To confirm which we may consider, secondly, that in the 
very names of Father and Son, a near relation, alliance, and 
unity between two of the Persons mentioned is intimated ; and 
parity of reason will infer the like for the third. It is not said, 
in the name of God and his two faithful servants ; nor, into God, 
and Christ, and the Holy Ghost; which might have suggested 
a thought that one only of the three was God: but it is in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, (how equal and how fami- 
liar !) without any note of distinction more than that of a per- 
sonal relation, carrying with it the idea of sameness of nature ; 
as every father and son, among men, are of the same human 
nature with each other. It might therefore reasonably be pre- 
sumed, from the wording of the very form of baptism, that 
the two first Persons named were equally divine: and the in- 
ference from thence would reach to the divinity of the third, to 
make all suitable and consistent. Besides that the epithet of 
Holy, and the name of Ghost, or Spirit, to which it is joined, 
could not but favour and countenance such an apprehension 
of him. 

3. It may further be considered, that a new religion was to 
be introduced and ushered in with this solemn form of words. 
The Gentiles were to be taught to turn from their vanities to the 
living God, to renounce their idols and false gods, and so to be 
baptized “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
“the Holy Ghost.” What more natural or obvious thought 
could occur to them on this occasion, than that, instead of all 
their deities, whom they had before bowed down to, they were 
now to serve, worship, and adore Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
the only true and living God? What could they imagine from 
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this pompous and solemn proclaiming of these three Persons, 
in opposition to all other gods, but that these three had really 
that divinity which was presumed only with respect to the gods 
of the nations ; and had a natural right to all that homage and 
service which men ought to pay to a divine Being? I may add, 
that the form running in the name, not names of those three, 
might insinuate that the authority of all the three was the’same, 
their power equal, their Persons undivided, and their glory one™. 

4. Give me leave to observe further, that nothing can appear 
more unreasonable or unnatural than to suppose that God and 
two creatures are here joined together in this so solemn rite of 
initiation into a new religion, into the service of the living God, 
in opposition to all ereature-worship. Acts xiv.15. Rom. i: 25. 
For, as no rational account can be given of the Son and Holy 
Ghost’s being so indifferently joined with the Father, in so public 
an act, and of such high importance to the salvation of all men, 
unless it be that all men are required to have faith in, and to 
pay worship and service to them also, as well as to the Father: 
so neither can it be reasonably imagined that they are re- 
commended to us in any such capacity, as persons to be believed 
in, served, and adored, if they be creatures only, or if they be any 
thing else but the true and living God. 

Thus far I have been arguing the point from the nature and 
cireumstances of the thing itself, without takmg in what Scrip- 
ture has revealed of the nature, character, and offices of the three 
Persons. That indeed would be the best comment upon the 
form of baptism: but it must be waved here, my design being 
to raise a distinct argument for the divinity of Christ from the 
Sorm of baptism, considered by itself; only taking in such con- 


m Ubi unum nomen audis, unus est 
Deus: sicut de semine Abrahe dictum 
est, et exponit Paulus Apostolus: in 
semine tuo benedicentur omnes gentes : 
non diwit, in seminibus, tanquam in 
multis, sed tanquam in uno, et semine 
tuo, quod est Christus. Sicut ergo 
quia ubi non dicit in seminibus, docere 
te voluit Apostolus, quia unus est 
Christus: sic et hic cum dictum est 
in nomine, non in nominibus, quomodo 
ibi in semine, non in seminibus, pro- 
batur wrus Deus Pater, et Filius, et 
Spiritus Sanctus. August. in Johan. 
tract. 6. 

Vid. Petay. de Trin. lib. ii. cap. r2. 


§. 8. cap. 14. §. 4, 5, 6. 

Baptisma unum : eodem enim modo, 
et in Patrem, et in Filium, et in Spi- 
ritum Sanctum baptizamur, et ter 
mergimur, ut Trinitatis unum appa= 
reat sacramentum. Et non baptiza- 
mur in nominibus Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti, sed in uno nomine 
quod intelligitur Deus. Et miror qua 
consequentia in uno vocabulo, eodem 
opere, et eodem sacramento, nature 
diversitatem, Arius, Macedonius, et 
Eunomius suspicentur. Hieronym. 
Com. in Eph. cap. iv. p. 362. ed. 
Bened. 
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siderations as naturally arise from it, together with the sense of 
antiquity upon it, which I come next to examine. 

II. Whatever uncertainty there may be in our reasonings on 
this head, (though the least that can in justice be said of them 
is, that they are extremely probable,) if they appear to be coun- 
tenanced by the concurring sentiments of antiquity, they must 
then be owned to be of much greater force, and will the more 
readily be submitted to by all wise and considering men. The 
author of “ Scripture Doctrine®” is very right in referring us to the 
sentiments of the primitive Church for the true meaning of this 
text of St. Matthew, containing the form of baptism: though 
he happens, as is usual with him, to give a very lame and crude 
account of antiquity ; interpreting the form of baptism by the 
Apostles’ Creed, (as he pretends,) and the Creed itself as he 
pleases. As to the Apostles’ (that is, the Roman) Creed, and 
whether it be a professed paraphrase upon the text of St. 
Matthew, I shall say more in the sequel: in the interim it will 
be proper to inquire into the sentiments of the earliest writers, 
in respect of the true and full import of the form of baptism. 

Justin Martyr is the oldest writer we have, that mentions the 
commission to baptize “ in the name of the Father, and of the 
*« Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” How he and the Christians of 
his time understood it, may be easily gathered from his writings. 
In his first Apology, he takes upon him to answer the charge of 
atheism, brought against the Christians by their heathen perse- 
eutors: and there he has these remarkable words. “ We are 
** called Atheists. And indeed we confess that in respect of 
“ such reputed gods, we are Atheists: but not in respect of the 
“ most true God, untainted with evil, the Father of righteous- 
** ness, and soberness, and of other virtues. Him, and his Son 
“ that came from him, (and who taught us and the host of other 
“ angels that are good, being his followers and likened to him, 
“these things®,) and the Prophetic Spirit, we worship and 
‘adore, honouring them in spirit (in reason) and in truth?.” 


n His words are: “ How this text 
“‘ was universally understood in the 
** primitive Church cannot bedoubted, 
“‘ there being still extant a professed 
‘* paraphrase upon it, even the Apo- 
** stles’ Creed ; which, from the earliest 
“ times of Christianity, was, with little 
“* variation, in the several churches, 
“the Baptismal Creed, or Profession 
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** of Faith, which all Christians were 
* taught, on purpose that they might 
“understand what it was they were 
“ baptized into.” Clarke’s Reply, 
p- 204. 

© See this passage justified, Bull. 
D. F. p. 7°: Op. Posth. p. 962, 1037. 
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Here it is observable that Justin, in answer to the charge of - 
atheism, shews both what and whom the Christians worshipped : 
not God the Father only, but the Son also, and the Holy Ghost. 
The worship of these three he opposes to the worship of the 
reputed gods of the Gentiles: a plain sign of his understanding 
baptism to be an entering into covenant with all the three ; and 
engaging in the service, faith, and worship of them as divine : 
yet not as three Gods, (for all antiquity declare against it ;) 
neither yet as one G'od and two creatures, (for that is contrary 
to the supposition of their being divine, besides that all antiquity, 
and Justin in particular, is against creatwre-worship4 :) but as 
one God, the Father, with his Son and Holy Spirit. Justin does 
again, in the same Apology’, assert the worship of all the three 
Persons; mentioning a difference of order, not of nature, amongst 
them. From the whole it appears that, in Justin’s account, 
the God of the Christians is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; the 
same whereunto they are baptized. 

Athenagoras, almost contemporary with Justin, is our next 
author; and he affords us still stronger and more express evi- 
dence of what I am contending for. In answer to the same 
charge of atheism, he breaks forth into this expression: ‘* Who 
“ would not be astonished to hear us called Atheists, who ac- 
“‘ knowledge the Futher as God, and the Son God, and the Holy 
“* Ghost ; asserting their union of power (or power of union) and 
‘“‘ distinction of order’.”. Here again we may observe, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are opposed to the heathen deities ; 
and are also represented as distinct in respect of order, but in 
another respect one ; and consequently not as three Gods, but as 
the one G'od of the Christians, instead of the heathen multiplicity. 
He makes the like answer elsewhere to the same charge of 


Ccdv deo eivat, GAN ovdyxi Tod adnOe- 
otdrov, kai marpos Sixarc@ovyns Kal cw- 
ppocivns, kal ray Gov dpetay, ave- 
mipikrov te Kakias Oceod. aN €keivdy 
T€, kal Tov Tap avrod vidy eAOdyra, (Kal 
dvddEavra Huds tadra, kal Tov Tov GA- 
Av érropever kal eEopovovpevov ayab@v 
dyyéhoy orpardy) rvedua re rd mpon= 
tixdy o€BdpeOa, kal mpooKuvodper, Koy 
kal ddnbeia tivavres. Just. Apol. i. 
cap. 6. p. 11, 12. Ox. 

4 Tov Ocdy pdvoy Sei mpookuveiv. 
Just. Apol. i. cap. 21. Oedv pev pdvov 
mpookvvodpey. Ibid. cap. 23. Since 


Justin declares so plainly for the wor- 
ship of God alone, in the very same 
Apology where he declares likewise for 
the worship of the three Persons, it is 
manifest that he includes all the three 
in the alone God. 

r Justin. Apol. i. cap. xvi. p. 24. 

8 Ts ody ovK dy dmopnoat, A€éyovras 
Gedy rrarépa, Kai vidy Ocdy, Kal mvedpa 
dyov, Sexvivras abrav Kat thy €v Ti 
évooe: Svvapuy, kal ripv ev rh rager Srai- 
peow, dkxovoas aOéovs Kkaoupévous. 


Athenag. Legat. cap. x. p. 40. Ox. 





- baptizing into the three Persons meant at that time. 
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atheism, mentioning Father and Son as the God (not Gods) 
which the Christians worshipped‘. From hence then we may 
very justly infer that the Christians, in his time, did not under- 
stand the words of the form of baptism, of God and two creatures ; 
nor of one supreme God and two inferior Gods: but of three 
divine Persons, and all but one God. 

About the same time with Athenagoras lived the author of a 
profane dialogue, ascribed to Lucian. Whatever doubt there 
may be about the author, there is little or none about the time 
he lived in" ; which was the second century, towards the middle 
of it. Whoever he was, he appears to have been well acquainted 
with the Christian tenets, though a professed Pagan. He intro- 
duces, in a jeering manner, a Christian catechizing an heathen ; 
and, among other things, instructing his catechumen in the 
mystery of the Trinity. For to the question, Whom he should 
swear by? he that personates the Christian returns this answer : 
** By the’ God that reigns on high, the great, the immortal and 
“ heavenly, with the Son of the Father, and the Spirit proceed- 
“ing from the Father; one in three, and three in one: take 
“ these for your Jupiter, imagine this to be your God*.” Here 
we see what kind of instructions used to be given to catechumens, 
preparatory to baptism: for it is to those that this author, while 
he ridicules them, plainly alludes. Here we may observe what 
It was 
receiving those three as divine, and as one supreme God. It is 
not one supreme God, and two inferior Gods ; but Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are represented as being in the place of the one 
supreme Jupiter, and being all together one God. 

Pass we on, next, to other testimonies of the same thing, in 
Christian writers of the same century. Irenzeus is our next in 
order, about the year 173. He no where gives us any professed 
paraphrase upon the form of baptism : but from the creedsy which 
he hath left us, with his interpretation of them ; and from what 
he has occasionally said of the three Persons, it is very manifest 
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4 u Vid. Bull. Def. F. Nic. p. 73. 

Judie. p. 32. Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. 

lib. iv. cap. 16. p. 504. 
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that he (with the Church in his time) believed the Son and Holy 
Ghost to be inseparably united in the work of creation, and so 
intimate with the Father as to make (in a manner) but one self 
and one same with him’. Hence then it appears how he and the 
Church in his time understood the form of baptism: not of one 
God and two creatures joined together; (for he makes Father 
and Son one God, and expressly denies the Son to be a creature’, 
implicitly denying it also of the Holy Ghost;) but of three 
divine Persons inseparable from each other, the one God of the 
Christians. 

Clemens of Alexandria, another excellent writer, contemporary 
with Irenzeus, is a further evidence of what we are pleading for. | 
He gives us a kind of short baptismal creed, as it seems, in 
these words: “On Father of the whole universe, and one 
“ Worp of the whole universe, and the Holy Ghost ons, 
“‘ the same every where>.” Clemens in this passage attributes 
the same divine omnipresence to every Person of the sacred 
Trinity ; which therefore he took to be really divine, and 
not made up of God and creature. And to shew you further 
that he looked upon all the three as one God, we may cite 
another passage from him as follows: “Let us give thanks 
“ to the only Father and Son, Son and Father, to the Son our 
‘“‘ Teacher and Master, together with the Holy Ghost, one in all 
“respects; in whom are all things—to whom be glory both - 


Z Fecit ea per semetipsum ; hoc est, 
per Verbum et per Sapientiam suam. 
Tren. lib. ii. cap. 30. p. 163. 

Fecit ea per semetipsum ; hoc est, 
per Verbum et Sapientiam suam. Ad- 
est enim ei semper Verbum et Supi- 
entia, Filius et Spiritus, per quos, et 
in quibus, omnia libere et sponte fecit. 
Tren. lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 

Qui igitur a Prophetis adorabatur 
Deus vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est 
Moysi, &c.—lIpse igitur Christus cum 
Patre vivorum est Deus, qui loquutus 
est Moysi, &c. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
p. 232. 

Cum sit unus et idem Deus Pater, 
et Verbum ejus, semper adsistens hu- 
mano gener, &c. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 28. 
p- 266. 

Is quidem, qui omnia fecerit, cum 
Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus et Domi- 
nus solus. Iren. lib. iii, cap. 8. p. 183. 


Unus Deus Pater ostenditur, qui 
est super omnia, et per omnia, et in om- 
nibus. Super omnia quidem Pater et 
ipse est caput Christi: per omnia 
autem Verbum et ipse est caput Ec- 
clesiz : in omnibus autem nobis Spi- 
ritus, &c. Iren. lib. v. cap. 18. p. 315. 

“O yevynris kal memracpEévos dvOpw- 
mos kat eixéva kal duoiwow ayevynrou 
yiverat Geod. Tod pev marpos evdoxody- 
Tos kal Kehevovtos, Tod dé viod mpacaov- 
tos Kal Snuovpyotvros, rod dé mvevpa- 
Tos tpétovros kal rape: Tren. lib. 
iv. cap. 38. p. 285. See this last passage 
pial Be in hg Defence, &c. wee 3 
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& Vid. Iren. p. 132, 153, 217. ed. 
Bened. See Deteiias of some Queries, 
vol. i. P+ 515 529. 
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“ now and for ever®.”. When he says of the three Persons, that 
they are in all respects (or entirely) one, he means that they are 
one God; as is plain from another passage, where, speaking 
of Father and Son as being one, he explains it by their being one 
God‘. It is therefore exceeding clear that, according to this 
writer, Christians were supposed to be baptized, not into God and 
two creatures*, but into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three 
divine Persons, one God. Thus far for testimonies of the second 
century, all within less than one hundred years of the last of the 
Apostles. 

I pass on to Tertullian, at the head of the third century. 


There can be no question made of his sentiments in the present 


ease. He tells us plainly, that the Futher is God, and the Son 
God, and the Holy Ghost God, and every one singly God‘, and all 
together make one God®. He says further, that this doctrine is, in 
a manner, the prime article in the Gospel, the very swm and sub- 
stance of Christianity. Undoubtedly he understood the solemn 
form of baptism to contain that doctrine which he teaches ; and 
that being baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
was receiving those three as one God, vowing all obedience, 
adoration, and homage to them as such. Indeed this writer, 
speaking of the three Persons, and the nature of Christian 
baptism, makes every Person equally the object of our 
faith and hope, the witness of our belief, and surety for our 
salvation i, 

Another celebrated writer, contemporary with Tertullian, 
is Hippolytus. He cites the very form of baptism, in his dispute 
against Noétus, (as Tertullian also does against Praxeas,) 
in proof of the distinct personality of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; but expresses withal his sentiments of the divinity 


© Eixapioreiy tr pdv@ tarp kai 
vid, vid kai rarpi, madaywye@ Kai dida- 
oKAA® vid, civ Kal TO ayi@ Tvebpare’ 
wayra TO evi" ev@ Ta rdvTa.—o@ fy SbEa 


kal viv, Kal eis rods aid@vas. Clem. 
Ped. lib. iii. p. 311. 
a°*Ey yap dupe, 6 Ocds. Clem. 


Ped. lib. i. cap. 8. p. 135. 

€ This is further manifest from 
Clemens’s declaring for the worship of 
God only, protesting against all 
creature worship ; (see p. 55,59, 809, 
825.) and yet admitting the worship of 
all the three Persons, p. 84, 311, 851. 


f Pater Deus, et Filius Deus, et 
Spiritus Sanctus Deus, et Deus unus- 
quisque. Tert. contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

& Pater et Filius et Spiritus, tres 
crediti unum Deum sistunt. Ibid. 
cap. 31. 

Ibid. cap. 31. 

i Fides—obsignata in Patre, Filio, 
et Spiritu Sancto—habemus per bene- 
dictionem eosdem arbitros fidei, quos 
et sponsores salutis—sub tribus et tes- 
tatio fidei, et sponsio salutis pigno- 
rentur, &c. Tertull. de Baptism, 
cap. 6. 
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of each Person. The greatest part of the paragraph relating to 
this head, will be worth reciting. “If the Worp was with 
‘* God, and himself was G'od, some perhaps may object, What, 
‘does the Apostle then make two G'ods? No: I will not say 
“‘ two Gods, but one ; yet two Persons —The Father one, but the 
“* Persons two, because of the Son; and the third is the Holy 
‘* Ghost.—Their harmony in operation (or administration) brings 
‘¢ all up to one God, for God is one.—The Father above all, the 
“Son through all, the Holy Ghost in all. We can no otherwise 
“think of God as one, but as believing really in the Father, and 
‘the Son, and the Holy Ghost.—The Word of the Father, con- 
** scious of the economy (of the three Persons), and that it was 
‘“‘ the will of the Father to be thus (or wader this conception) 
‘‘ honoured, and not otherwise, gave his disciples orders, after 
“his resurrection, to this purpose: ‘Go teach all nations, 
‘baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
‘“* Ghost :’ signifying, that whosoever should leave out any one of 
“‘ the three, should come so far short of honouring God per- 
“ fectly ; for by this Trinity the Father is honoured. The 
‘* Father gave orders (for the creation), the Son wrought (i ‘), 
“and the Holy Ghost manifested*.” From this passage of 
Hippolytus we learn these things: that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are three veal Persons; that they are also divine Per- 
sons; and that they are not three Gods, but one God, by 
an ineffable union of power, presence, and operation. We learn 
also that this very doctrine, of such a Trinity in Unity, was 
intended by our Saviour in the form of baptism, and given 
in commission to his disciples, to be by them taught and 
inculcated as a matter of the utmost importance. 

Our next author is Origen, who, speaking of baptism, says, 
“ that it is, by virtue of the invocations there made, the spring 
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“and fountain of spiritual graces, to every one that dedicates 
“ himself to the divinity (or Godhead) of the adorable Trinity'.” 
All I have to observe upon this passage of Origen is, 1st, That 
he supposes baptism to be a dedicating ourselves to the service 
and worship of the whole Trinity, Oedrntu, or, as it is otherwise 
read, Oeidryti, to the Godhead, strictly; or, at least, to the 
divine mayesty, of the adorable Trinity. 2dly, That he supposes 
the spiritual graces or influences to descend from all the three 
Persons, by virtue of our invocation of them; which perhaps may 
mean only by virtue of their being solemnly named; or if 
it means more, our argument is so much thestronger. The sum 
is, that in baptism we recognise the divinity of every Person 
mentioned, and acknowledge our obligations of duty, and thank- 
fulness, and adoration towards all: which cannot be made sense 
of, if one only of the three be supposed to be God, and the 
other two creatures. 

I shall subjoin to these testimonies from the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, a remarkable passage of St. Cyprian, of the third 
century. Arguing for the invalidity of heretical baptisms, he 
asks, How any person, so baptized, can be supposed to obtain 
remission of sins, and become the temple of God? For, says he, 
“of what God (of which of the divine Persons) is he made 
“the temple? Is it of (God) the Creator? He cannot be 
‘so without believing in him. Is it of Christ? Impossible that 
“ any one should be his temple that denies Christ to be God. Is 
“it then of the Holy Ghost? But since those three are one, how 
“is it possible he should be at peace with the Holy Ghost, 
* while he is at enmity either with the Father or the Son™ ?” 


1 T@ eumepéxovts Eavrov rh Oedryte 
THs Tporkuyntns tpiados Sia tis Suva- 
pews TOY eTik\HoEwY, XapiopdTey dp- 
xn exer kal myynv. Origen. cit. apud 
Basil. de Spir. Sanet. cap. 29. 

This passage is something differently 
read in our present copies of Origen, 
though the sense is much the same. 

T@ €umepéxovrt éavroy Ti Oedrynte THs 
Suvapews Tov THs TporKuynTis Tpiddos 
emikAnoeay eat 7 xapiopdtov Oeiov 
apxy kal mnyn. Orig. Comm. in Joh. 
p- 124. ed. aa 

Compare the following citations 
from Pamphilus’s Apology : 

Ex quibus omnibus discimus tante 
et auctoritatis et dignitatis substantiam 


Spiritus Sancti, ut salutare baptismum 
non aliter nisi excellentissime omnium 
Trinitatis auctoritate, id est, Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti cognominatione 
compleatur.—Nunquam utique in uni- 
tate Trinitatis, idest, Dei Patrisincon- | 
vertibilis, et Filii ejus, etiam ipse Spi- 
ritus Sanctus haberetur; nisi quia et 
ipse semper erat Spiritus Sanctus. 
Pamph. Apolog. p. 232. ed. Bened. 

m §i baptizari quis apud hereticos 
potuit; utique et remissam pecca- 
torum consequi potuit. Si pecca- 
torum remissam. consecutus est, et 
sanctificatus est, et templum Dei factus 
est; quero cujus Dei? Si Creatoris, 
non potuit qui in eum non credidit : 
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From this passage of Cyprian we may remark the following 
particulars : 

1, That being baptized into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, was 
being baptized into three divine Persons, or three Persons each 
of which is God. 

2. That whoever is validly and savingly baptized, does thereby 
become the temple of each divine Person; and of consequence 
the temple of God. 

3. The reason why such person is not said to become 
the temple of Gods, in the plural, but of God, in the singular, is 
because the three are one, or one God; as Cyprian clearly 
enough intimates, and his master Tertullian expressly asserts, as 
before shewn. 

4. That the denying Christ (and for the same reason any 
other of the Persons) to be God, is, in Cyprian’s account, making 
the baptism of no effect: so nearly is the sacrament itself, and 
the salvation of the recipient concerned in the faith of the 
divine and adorable Trinity. Upon the whole it is manifest, that 
St. Cyprian understood the form of baptism, of three divine 
Persons, all one God: which is utterly repugnant to the faith of 
such as understand it of God and two creatures. 'To Cyprian’s, I 
shall add the testimonies of two celebrated bishops of the same age, 
about the year 259; one of Rome, and the other of Alexandria. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, in a letter, (wrote, very probably, 
with the advice and consent of his clergy synodically convened,) 
very particularly explains the doctrine of the Trinity, as pro- 
fessed at that time. He calls it the most august and venerable 
doctrine of the Church ; and the Trinity of Persons, the divine 
Trinity. He blames those who divide the sacred Unity into 
three separate hypostases, thereby making, in a manner, three 
Gods ; being the opposite extreme to Sabellius, who made 
but one Person. At the same time he blames those as much, 
that presumed to make a creature of God the Son, and censures 
it as blasphemy in a very high degree; understanding the word 
creature according to the common acceptation, and as all men of 
plain good sense have ever understood it. The sum of his 
doctrine he gives us in these words: “The divine Logos must 


si Christi, nec hujus fieri potest tem- esse ei potest, qui aut Patris, aut Filii 
plum, qui negat Deum Christum: si imimicus est? Cypr. ad Jubai. on 
Spiritus Sancti, cum tres unum sint, xxiii. p. 203. Comp. Concil. C 
quomodo Spiritus Sanctus placatus n. xxxix. p. 235. 
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“ of necessity be united to the God of the universe; and the 
‘“« Holy Ghost must abide and dwell in God; and the divine 
“ Trinity must of necessity be conceived to be gathered 
“ together, and collected, as it were, into one head, namely, into 
“ the God of the universe, the Almighty®.” From hence it is 
clear, that the Catholics of that time apprehended that they 
were baptized into the faith of three divine Persons, not of God 
and two creatures ;. and yet that those three were not three Gods, 
but by reason of their most intimate and ineffable relation 
to each other, and their union in one head, were one God. The 
other Dionysius briefly expresses the same thing thus: “ We 
“extend the Unity, without dividing it, into a Trinity; and 
“again, we contract the Trinity, without taking from it, 
“ into UnityP.” It may be rendered more briefly thus: “ The 
“undivided Monad we extend to a Triad; and again, the 
“undiminished Triad we collect into a Monad.” It is very 
plain that those primitive Fathers did not answer the question, 
how God is one, as some moderns do, by leaving out the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, and placing the Unity in the Father only : but their 
way was to take in all the three Persons, and so to make up the 
Monad of the undivided Triad. 

Having traced the sentiments of the earliest writers upon this — 
head, I may now venture to say, with somewhat better reason 
than the author of “Scripture Doctrine,” that, ‘“‘ How this text (of 
“ St. Matthew) was universally understood in the primitive 
* Church cannot be doubted ;” there being still extant so many 
writings of the ancients discovering their sentiments of it: which 
therefore may serve as the best comment, or paraphrase, not only 
upon that text, but upon the Creeds too, which ought to be 
interpreted by the same rule, as I shall shew presently. I shall 
not add any testimonies of Post-Nicene Fathers, however many 
and weighty, because their sentiments are well known, and our 
adversaries will readily give them up to us in the present 
question’. I shall only observe, that the sense which I have 


© “Hracba yap avaykn TO Ocd Trav 
Sov tov Oeiov Adyov. *EudiAoxapeiv 
d€ tO Cc@ kal evdcarraaOa Sei rd dytov 
mvedpa’ On Kai thy Ociay rpiada eis eva, 
éorep cis kopupny tiva, tov Gedy Trav 
ddov tov ravroxpadropa héyo, ovyxepa- 
Aaovobai te kal cuvayerOa waca 
dvéyxn. Dionys. Rom. apud Athanas. 
vol. i. p. 231. 


P ‘Hyeis els re rv rpidda Thy povdda 
mAarvvopev adiaiperoy, Kal thy rpidda 
madw dayel@roy eis Thy povdda ovyke- 
paraovpeba. Dionys, Alex. apud 
Athanas. vol. i. p. 255. 

a The Council of Constantinople, 
in the year 382, in their Synodical 
Epistle, speaking of the Nicene faith, 
do in the main express the sense of all 
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given of the form of baptism was, in the fourth century, so well 
known and undisputed, that the Emperor Julian (called the 
Apostate) made it an argument against Christ and his religion‘, 
that whereas Moses and the Prophets had said, ‘Thou shalt 
* fear the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve ;” Christ 
in contradiction thereto (for so the Apostate pretended) had 
ordered his disciples to baptize “in the name of the Father, and 
‘‘ of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Though from what hath 
been said I take the point I intended to have been sufficiently 
proved, yet it may not be improper to throw in two or three 
general remarks to confirm it still further. 

1. The first may be taken from the known custom of the 
primitive Church, in requiring the competentes, or candidates for 
baptism, first to make a solemn renunciation of idolatry and false 
worship’, under the general title of the Devil and all his pomps, 
&e., and then immediatelyt after to profess their faith im, 
and adherence to, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. A pro- 
fession of faith was, from the beginning, always required of 
persons before baptism: we have plain examples of, and allu- 
sions to, something of that kind, even in Seripture itself. 
Upon these instances the Christian Church proceeded. At first, 
very probably, the profession of faith went no further than the 
minutes given in the form of baptism: but in a little time 
it came to be enlarged, as heresies or other incidents gave 
occasion. ‘Tertullian derives it from immemorial custom, that 
the answers in baptism were somewhat enlarged beyond what 
Christ himself had expressly determined*. It is not improbable 
that he intended this of the enlarging of the baptismal profession, 


the Post-Nicene Catholics as fol- 
lows : 

Tavrny yap Kal tpiv kal piv cal 
maou Trois py Suartpepovor tov Adyov 
tis aAnOovs Ticrews, eal itlongs 
iv ports wore mpeoBurdarny re ovcar, 
kat axddovOov ro Barriopart, kal dda- 
okovoay nuas mirTeve eis TO 6voua TOU 
matpos Kai Tov viod, kal tod aylov mvev- 
patos. dndabdi Oedrnrds re kal Suvdpews 
kal ovaias pas Tov Tarps, Kal Tod viod, 
kal Tow aylov mvevpatos murrevoperns, 
&c. Theod. E. H. lib. v. cap. 9. p. 
210. 

Particular testimonies of Post-Ni- 
cene Fathers may be seen collected in 
Petavius de Trin. 


r Vid. Cyril. contr. Julian. lib. 
ix. p. 291, 294. 

§ Quid erit summum atque pre- 
cipuum, in quo Diabolus et pompe et 
angeli ejus censeantur, quam idolola- 
tria? Tertull. de Spect. cap. iv. p. 74. 

See Bingham, Christian Antiquities, 
book xi. ch. 7. 

t Vid. Cyril. Hieros. Catech. Mys- 
tag. i. p. 283. Apostol. Const. lib. vii. 
cap. 41. 

u Acts vill. 12, 37. 1 Pet. iii.21. - 

x Amplius aliquid respondentes 
quam Dominus in Evangelio determi- 
navit. Tertull. de Coron. cap. iii. p. 102. 

See Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, 


part li. c. 9. p. 495- 
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or creed, beyond that form of baptism which our Lord himself 
had preseribed ; and which probably was, at first, the occasion 
and the subject-matter of the baptismal creed, as well as the rule 
and measure of it. This I offer only as conjecture. Certain 
however it is, that a profession of faith in, and adherence to, 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, immediately followed upon 
the abrenunciation of the Devil, &c. which is a confirmation to 
us, that as, on one hand, they renounced all idolatry and false 
gods; so their aggregation, (if I may so eall it,) or joining 
of themselves to these three Persons, was intentionally receiving 
them as the true and only God. 

2. I shall subjoin a second consideration, drawn from the 
principles and practices of the ancient heretics. No sooner did 
they alter (many of them) or corrupt the true faith in the 
blessed Trinity, but they thought of altering the form of baptism 
likewise ; lest it should appear inconsistent with their novel and 
pernicious tenets. This was remarkably seen in the Tritheistsy, 
and Praxeans?, and Valentinians*, who had all corrupted the 
true original faith in the Trinity. To conceal their shame and 
self-condemnation, and to propagate their erroneous principles, 
they innovated in the form of baptism; which was one of the 
best fences to the true faith, and a standing bar to most heresies. 
The like was afterwards practised by EKunomius, who was a 
thorough-paced Arian, but a man of shrewd parts, and who 
readily perceived that it might be an easier matter to bring the 
very form of baptism into disuse, (though that was very shocking 
too,) than to root out of men’s minds the Catholic and only 
true sense of it. That form was as great an eyesore to him and 
his followers, as a Nicene or an Athanasian Creed, or as Dozo- 
logies and Liturgies, expressing the Catholic doctrine, are to 
some now. They were forced at length to alter the instituted 
and only regular form of baptism for others of their own 
devising ; which might be more consistent with, or favourable 
to, their novel opinions. Sometimes they chose to baptize in the 
name of the Father uncreate, the Son created by the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost created by the Son». At other times they were 
content, more briefly and with less offence, to baptize into the 


y Apostol. Can. 39. Bevereg. 

z Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 26. LS a Iren. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 94. 
Pseudo-Ignat. Ep. ad Philip. cap. 1. » Vid. Epiphan. Heres. 76. 
Apost. Can. 50. cum Not. Cotel. et ; 
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death of Christ®; or in the name of the Father, by the Son, in 
the Holy Ghost. All the while, it is observable that the Catholics 
never varied the form; nor so much as inserted, or added, any 
thing by way of explication, or in favour of their principles. 
Either it must be said that they had no need to do it, the form 
itself being so plainly and clearly on their side; or else that 
they were the more pious and modest men, and durst not attempt 
any the least innovation in a sacred law and institution of Christ. 
Our modern Arians? have not yet attempted, that I know of, to 
alter the form of baptism: but they hope to be able to disguise 
or elude the ancient Catholic sense of it. I know not whether 
it might provoke our pity or our indignation most, to find some 
endeavouring to run down the truly primitive interpretation of 
it, under the notion of new scholastic hypotheses® ; and, at the 
same time, vending their own novelties and heterodowies under the 
venerable name of antiquity. The pretence is, that the Apostles’ 
Creed (as commonly called) is a professed paraphrase upon the 
orm of baptism. And what if it were, would it do those gentle- 
men any service? Or is the faith therein contained any thing 
akin to theirs, or so much as consistent with it? But I shall beg 
leave to examine this pretence largely and distinctly once for all, 
and then conclude. It will be necessary to premise some things, 
first, of Creeds in general, and, secondly, of that Creed called the 
Apostles’ in particular. 

1. Of Creeds in general. It is a mistake to imagine that 
Creeds were, at first, intended to teach, in full and explicit terms, 
all that should be necessary to be believed by Christians. They 
were designed rather for hints and minutes of the main credenda, 
to be recited by catechumens before baptism: and they were 
purposely contrived short, that they might be the more easily 
retained in memory, and take up the less time in reciting. 
Creeds, very probably, at first, were so far from being para- 
phrases or explications of the form of baptism, (or of Scripture 
texts,) that they went no further, or very little further, than the 
form itself, and wanted as much explaining and paraphrasing, 
in order to be rightly and distinctly understood, as any other 


© Socrat. E. H. lib. v. cap. 24. doing the business at once. (See his 
Theod. Her. Fab. lib. iv. cap. 3. Tracts, p. 429, &c.) But I know not 
4 Mr. Emlyn, indeed, is for laying whether I am to reckon him in the 
baptism itself aside, among the poste- number of the Arians. 
rity of baptized Christians ; whichis  & See Dr. Clarke’s Reply, p. 205. 
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words or forms could do. Hence it was that the catechumens 
were to be instructed in the Creed, previously to baptism, for 
many days together. Jerome says, for forty days‘; and parti- 
cularly mentions the doctrine of the Trinity as the subject- 
matter of instruction for all that time. *The author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions gives us a summary of what the cate- 
chumens were generally taught, previously to baptism: and 
among the heads of instruction there intimated, the first and 
principal relates to the doctrine of the Trinity. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem has left us a whole course of Catechetical Lectures, which 
he drew up for the use of those that stood candidates for 
baptism: and there we find that he is very large and particular 
in explaining those parts of the Creed, which concern the nature, 
character, and offices of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Creeds 
would have been of small use to catechumens, without this method 
of preparatory instructions : and yet it seems to have been solely 
for the use of such that Oreeds were originally intended ; being 
first used only in the office of baptism, and but by degrees taken 
in to make a part of the common and daily Liturgies of the 
Church". From hence we see the reason why Creeds were no 
larger, nor more explicit ; being but a kind of recapitulation of 
what the catechumens had been taught more at large, the main 
heads whereof were committed to memory, and publicly recited, 
and so became a Oreed. A short summary of credenda might 
then be sufficient, after the catechumens had been fully and 
particularly instructed in the sense of every article. I shall 
observe further, that as Oreeds became gradually enlarged, it 
was rather by the addition of new articles, (new I mean with 
respect to the Creeds, and their insertion into them, though 
believed by the faithful from the beginning,) than by a more 
explicit opening of the older, except in some particular cases. 
The reason of which seems to be, that explications of former 
articles might ordinarily be left to the catechists to supply by 
way of catechetical instruction. It was sufficient for Creeds to 
have hinted what was most material, and to abound in matter, 
rather than in words, to answer the use intended. As heresies 


f Consuetudo autem apud nos xxxviii. p. 314. 
istiusmodi est, ut his qui baptizandi  & Apost. Const. lib. vii. cap. 39. 
sunt, per quadraginta dies, publice p. 378. Cot. 
tradamus sanctam et adorandam Tri- =» See Mr. Bingham’s Christian 
nitatem. Hieron. ad Pammach, Epist. Antiquities, book x. ch. 4. p. 117. 
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gave occasion, new articles were inserted in, or added to, the 
Creeds: not that they were originally of greater importance 
than any other articles omitted, but the opposition made to 
some doctrines rendered it the more necessary to insist upon an 
explicit belief and profession of them. To instance in the Jeru- 
salem Creed, the oldest, it may be, of any that is extant’. The 
article of the Trinity was undoubtedly in it from the beginning, 
and perhaps none other; and that expressed thus briefly, “ I 
“believe in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
Baptism of repentance, remission of sins, Catholic Church, resur- 
rection of the flesh, life everlasting, are so many new articles, 
probably, added afterwards, as there was occasion. The rest 
are insertions and explications, giving a more particular deserip- 
tion of the nature, character, and offices of the three Persons of 
the ever blessed Trinity: and probably these additions and 
illustrations came in gradually, one after another, as occasion 
served, in opposition to the attempts of those that endeavoured 
to alter, mutilate, corrupt, or misrepresent the Catholic faith. 
Other particulars there omitted may be as necessary points of 
faith, as‘some there mentioned: but those were more particu- 
larly necessary to be insisted on, at that time and in those cir- 
cumstances. Which I the rather hint, that Creeds may not be 
taken for complete catalogues of fundamentals, which they are 
not: (for indeed we shall hardly find two that have exactly the 
same articles, neither more nor less:) but for such short 
summaries of the Christian faith, as were most proper to be 
inculeated before baptism, as an introduction to the right under- 
standing and professing the whole of the Christian religion. I 
have not room to explain myself so largely upon this head ag 
the thing deserves; but I shall give one example to illustrate 
the truth of the observation. The article of life everlasting was, 
very probably, wanting for some centuries in the Creeds of Rome 
and Aquileia*. Yet who can pretend to say, that that was not 
as necessary and fundamental an article of faith, as any is or can 
be? But its being so easy, and obvious to every Christian, and 
hardly at all disputed, might be the reason why, however neces- 
sary it was to believe it, it was not thought necessary to make 
any explicit mention of it in those Creeds. Having premised 


i See Bull. Judic. p. 48, 56, &c. Dissert. 1. Thes. xliii, p. 29. Fell. 
k Vid. Voss. de Trib. Symb. Not. in Epist. Cyprian. lxx. p. 190. 
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those few things of Oreeds in general, I proceed next to the 
Apostles’ Creed in particular. 

2. It is well known to learned men, that the Creed, called 
the Apostles’, is no other than the Roman Creed. “ It has ob- 
“‘ tained the name of the Apostolic Creed,” as a learned and ac- 
curate author observes!, “‘ for no greater or other reason than 
“ this: It was a custom to call those churches in which any 
“‘ Apostle had personally taught, especially if he had resided 
“there any long time, or had died there, Apostolic Churches. 
“ Of these there were a great many in the eastern parts; Jeru- 
‘salem, Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, &c. but in the western 
“ parts, none but Rome.—So that any one that in the western 
“ parts of the world spoke of the Apostolic Church, was supposed 
“to mean Rome—and so their Bishop came to be called the 
“ Apostolic Bishop ; their see the Apostolic see, their faith the 
“ Apostolic faith, and, among the rest, the Creed that they - 
“used the Apostolic Creed, now ealled the Apostles.” The 
Creed then of the Apostles (as it is particularly called, though 
other Creeds might as justly have, and really have had the name 
of the Apostles’ Creed) is certainly no other than the Creed of 
one particular Church, the Church of Rome ; and is neither so 
old, (taken all together,) nor of so great authority as the Nicene 
Creed itself: it is but imposing on the unlearned reader to re- 
commend it. as a professed paraphrase, and the most early of 
any, upon the text of St. Matthew, when indeed it is no pro- 
Jessed paraphrase at all; or if it. be; there is still no reason to 
prefer it to other, as valuable and as ancient, Creeds, which 
have the articles of the divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit 
more full and express; or to the continued testimonies of 
Church writers, which, after all, make a better and a juster 
paraphrase upon the text of St. Matthew, than either the 
Roman, or any other Creed, or than all the Creeds put together. 
For, indeed, the early Creeds being designedly brief and concise, 
full of matter, contrived rather to take in many particulars, than 
to dwell much upon any one, it is not to be wondered at, if they 
be not so explicit in this or that article ; especially considering 
that some Churches, particularly the Roman, were less infested 
with heresies than others, and therefore needed not so long a 
Creed ; and considering further, that whatever mistakes might 


1 Mr. Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, part ii. ch. 9. p. 507. 
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otherwise have happened to arise, through the brevity and con- 
ciseness of the Creeds themselves, they were effectually prevented 
by previous catechetical instructions, explaining more distinctly 
and fully what was but briefly hinted in the Creeds. To con- 
clude this head: as to the Roman Creed, there is no reason to 
lay any more stress upon it than upon the Creeds of Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, or Origen; or the Creed of Jerusalem, &c. all of 
them, probably, as old or older than the Roman: nor is it to be 
expected that every Creed, or any Creed designed only for the 
office of baptism, should teach, in explicit terms, all that is neces- 
sary to be believed by Christians. Yet, after all, even the 
Roman (called the Apostles’) Creed, short as it is, when rightly 
understood, is diametrically opposite to the Arian principles ; 
and, if it must be called a paraphrase, is such a paraphrase on 
the text of St. Matthew, as sufficiently confirms the sense which 
I have given of it. Our Saviour Christ is, in the Roman Creed, 
characterized under the title of povoyerijs, or only-begotten of the 
Father. The meaning of that title or character was well known 
to the compilers of that Creed, and to the primitive catechists of 
the Church, who would not fail to acquaint the catechwmens with 
it. The ancients are unanimous in understanding Christ’s son- 
ship of his divine nature. To call him the only-begotten, or the 
Son, of God the Father, was, in their account, declaring him to 
be of the same nature with God the Father ; as truly God, as 
the Son of man is truly man™. Hence therefore it is manifest 
that the Roman Creed, though briefly, yet fully sets forth the 
divinity of Christ, as has been shewn more at large by Bishop 
Bulls. And the learned Stillingfleet, who well understood this 
matter, had good reason to say, “ That although the Apostles’ 
“ Oreed does not in express words declare the divinity of the 
“ three Persons in the unity of the divine essence; yet taking 


m Unigenitus ut solus ex Deo 

Sse proprie de vulva cordis ipsius. 
ertull. contr. Prax. cap. 7. 

Hunc ex Deo prolatum didicimus, 
et prolatione generatum, et idcirco Fi- 
lium Dei et Deum dictum, ex unitate 
substantize. Tertull. Apol. cap. 21. 

IIpwréroxos dy rod Geod Kal Ocds 
tmapxe.. Just. Mart. Apol. i. p. 123. 
Comp. Dial. p. 183, 184, 364, 371. 

“O Ocios Adyos 6 havepwraros dyras 
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ev t@ Ge@. Clem. Alex. p. 86. 
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kal rov viov. Athenag. p. 38. 
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gukas, &e. Theoph. Antioch. p. 130. 
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sit. Novat. cap. 11. 

n Bull. Judic. Eccles. p. 36, &c. 
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“ the sense of those articles as the Christian Church understood 
“ them from the Apostles’ times, then we have as full and clear 
** evidence of this doctrine, as we have that we received the Scrip- 
“ tures from them®.” If then we are to learn from the Apostles’ 
Creed how the words of the form of baptism were universally 
understood in the primitive Church, we roust understand the 
words of that form in the same sense as those articles of the 
Creed were universally understood in the primitive Church. For 
to pretend that the form of baptism is to be interpreted from 
the Creed, as understood by the primitive Church; and at the 
same time to put a novel construction upon the Creed itself, is 
such an affront to common sense, and such an abuse of the 
readers, as one shall seldom meet with among men of letters. 

Upon the whole, these things are evident ; 1. That the sense of 
the primitive Church, in the articles concerning Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, may be certainly known otherwise than from 
the Creeds. 2. That the Creeds themselves-ought to be inter- 
preted according to that sense so known, having been so under- 
stood from the beginning, or from the time of their compiling?. 
3. That by laying of ancient testimonies together, and comparing 
of evidences, we. have full and clear proof that the primitive 
Church never imagined baptism to run in the name of the Father 
only as God, and of the two other Persons as creatures ; but in 
the name of three Persons, every one God, and all together the 
one God of Christians. 

And now, my Christian brethren, what remains but to exhort 
and warn you, as you tender your everlasting salvation, to abide 
evermore in that faith whereunto you have been baptized, 
and which alone can give you any reasonable confidence, or 
hope of assurance towards God. Remember those who have 
gone before you, the Apostles and primitive martyrs and con- 
fessors, ‘‘ whose faith follow, considering the end of their conver- 


© Stillingfleet on the Trinity, ch. ix. 
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PD N. B. A late writer (Modest Plea, 
&c. continued, p. 54.) says, that Dr. 
W. (speaking of the Creeds) is forced 
to add, “‘ as interpreted by those that 
* recite them ;” and the reason of it, 
he says, is, “ because the oldest Creeds 
“ mention nothing of those matters,” 
i. e. the eternity and consubstantiality 
of God the Son. ‘To which I answer, 


1, That I had good reason to refer to 
VOL. II. 


the primitive writings for the inter- 
pretation of Creeds; especially at this 
distance, when unlearned readers may 
the more easily be imposed upon by 
a novel sense putuponthem. 2. That 
this writer betrays his ignorance of the 
oldest Creeds ; which, if they do not 
explicitly declare those articles, yet 
all, or most of them, do it implicitly : 
Ireneeus’s, Tertullian’s, Origen’s, Je- 
rusalem Creed, Apostles’, &c. 
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“sation. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
‘“‘ for ever. Be not carried about with divers and strange 
“ doctrines, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 
“whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” What have they 
done, by reviving antiquated heresies, but disturbed the minds of 
the simple, raised confusion and distraction amongst many, and 
given a handle to Libertines, Deists, and Atheists, to insult and 
to blaspheme? What is there in Arianism, either of truth, 
or even of probability, to make us amends for these things? 
I mention not the daily inroads made upon Christian simplicity 
and godly sincerity; the wiles and artifices, dissimulation and 
disguises, by which it was at first promoted and propagated, and 
without which it cannot any where subsist. To this very day 
the patrons of it have no other way left, but to conceal and 
cover its deformity as much as possible; stifling of evidences 
that make against it, misrepresenting the truth of history, 
taking advantage of ambiguous terms, keeping off in generals, not 
daring so much as to own the certain and inevitable consequences 
of their principles, hardly the principles themselves ; not trusting 
either to a fair, open, and regular examination, but shrinking 
always from the very point in question; opposing, objecting, 
eavilling perpetually against the orthodox scheme, but taking 
little or no care, either to answer, or so much as to mention, the 
main difficulties and inconsistencies visible in their own. For 
the truth of this I appeal to all who have been any thing curious 
observers of the rise, and progress, and present state of this 
heresy amongst us. They must not blame us for calling their 
doctrine heresy, which it really is, when they have the face so 
often to call ours new scholastic hypotheses, which it really is not. 
Names of reproach might have been spared on both sides, 
had not they began, and set us an example. Had they been 
contented modestly to propose their doubts, with their reasons 
for them; had they fairly and ingenuously set forth the argu- 
ments on our side of the question in their full strength, and then 
brought their own to set against them, and balance them; had 
they been willing to acknowledge, (what is undoubtedly true,) 
that we have many and great reasons, such as must weigh even 
with wise and good men, for what we believe and profess; much 
from Scripture, much from antiquity, and countenanced, now 
many centuries, by the sober and thinking part of the Christian 
world ; had they freely owned this, giving at the same time 
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their reasons on the other side, and leaving impartial men, after 
a fair and full hearing, to judge which should outweigh: I. say, 
had they took this: reasonable and ingenuous method, like 
modest inquirers after truth, I know not whether any fair 
and candid man would have condemned, or not have commended, 
them for it. But when nothing less will serve the turn -but 
misrepresenting us, as following only new scholastic hypotheses ; 
when antiquity is searched only to pick out. such passages 
as seem to make for one: side, and much art used even to make 
them seem so; when our main strength from Scripture and 
from antiquity is, in a manner, totally concealed! and. disguised, 
and the principal objections and difficulties of their own scheme 
passed over in silence; the orthodow, all the while, being repre- 
sented as a parcel of men overrun with prejudice: and bigotry, 
preferring human and modern decisions, the words of men, before 
the infallible word of God ; full of contradiction and absurdity, 
and bereft, ina manner, of common sense: I say, when this is 
the method which some please: to take to revive an: old heresy, 
such rude attacks upon our common faith, though we. had. less to 
say for it, are never to be justified ; nor indeed are they capable 
of any kind excuse, when the men are so far from proving»that 
we have been mistaken in this matter, that they dare not trust 
the merits of the cause to a fair, open, and calm hearing. 
They dare not venture to set their scheme in its true colours 
and naked simplicity against ours, fearing lest impartial men 
should too plainly see what advantage we are sure to have upon 
a just comparison. It is wngenerous and mean in any cause, (in 
this it is tmpious,) not to suffer all that can justly be pleaded on 
the opposite side to appear in its full light and strength: What 
harm can there be in admitting what is truth and fact, suppose 
it relate either to Scripture or antiquity? Let the evidences 
be produced, at least; the weight of them may be considered 
afterwards. And what if Arianism should not happen to 
prevail in this so fair and just a method? How can it be 
remedied ? Must it be obtruded upon us, true or false, right or 
wrong, with or without reason? If there really be not evidence 
sufficient for it, or if it must be overpowered by contrary 
evidence, then this we may certainly depend on, either that the 
Arian doctrine is false, or, at the lowest, that no man can 
be obliged to think it true: which consideration alone may 
02 
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be enough to satisfy any conscientious man in rejecting it, in its 
present circumstances. 

To conclude all in a few words: one thing we may require 
and demand in the present case; that before we venture to 
dethrone our God and Saviour, by bringing him down to the 
rank of creatures; before we presume to abridge him of those 
honours, and that worship, which he has held in the Christian 
Church by a prescription of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen hundred 
years ; before we run upon what has hitherto been accounted 
blasphemy, horrid blasphemy, by the wisest, the greatest, and 
most eminent lights of the Christian Church, in former and 
in latter ages ; before we disclaim our solemn vows in baptism, 
where we dedicated ourselves to the service and worship of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God blessed for ever ; before 
we go these lengths, let us, at least, have things fairly and 
impartially examined, in sincerity and singleness of heart; 
disguising nothing, nor smothering any evidences, but com- 
paring things with things, Scripture with Scripture, reason 
with reason, and then balancing the whole account: let us 
know, in some measure, what we do, that we run not blindfold 
into our own certain damnation. In the mean while, it behoves 
us to retain steadfastly, what we have hitherto piously believed 
and professed, in the integrity of our hearts and minds. And 
may the sacred Three, to whom we- once have so solemnly 
devoted all our services, accept of our sincere endeavours 
to preserve and keep up that divine honour, which has been 
hitherto (and we doubt not, justly) paid to each of them. 
To the same most holy, undivided Trinity, God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, adoration and worship, im 
all churches of the saints, now and for evermore. Amen. 
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SIR, 


HAVE read over your Reply, lately published. I perceive 
4 you are much disturbed at the freedom I took with you, in 
that part of my Defence which concerned you: and though you 
have, for several years last past, been acting the part of a 
‘censor, and a severe one too, (if we consider the intention rather 
than-the effect,) upon many great, good, and learned men, ancient 
and modern ; yet when it comes to be your own case to be ani- 
madverted upon, (however justly, and upon a necessary occasion, ) 
you are not able to bear it with due temper of mind. I am very 
unwilling to give you any further disturbance: and, indeed, 
were your Reply to be read only by men of letters, I should not 
have a thought of returning any answer to it. But since the 
controversy, about the ever blessed Trinity, is now spread among 
all kinds of readers, I have judged it necessary, in so momentous 
a cause, to take some notice of what you have done, for the sake 
of some well-meaning men who might otherwise happen to be 
imposed upon by it. 

You divide your work into two parts, defensive and offensive : 
the first, to take off (so far as you are able) what I had charged 
you with; the second, to retort the charge, and to raise objec- 
tions from antiquity, chiefly against the Catholic cause, which I 
have the honour to espouse. 

My Answer, accordingly, if it shall be thought needful to 
carry it through, must consist of two parts: one to shew that 
you have not been able to take off what I had charged you with; 
the other to make it appear that your objections against us are 
slight and trivial, not capable of doing our cause harm. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


Which is to shew that you have not been able to take off what I had 
charged wpon you. 


The Charge was contained under two heads : 

1. General fallacies, running through your whole book, en- 
titled Disquisitiones Modeste. 

2. Particular defects, viz. misquotations, misconstructions, 
misrepresentations, &c. 

I do not add the epithets of gross, egregious, or the like, as you 
are pleased to do, (Reply, p. 100.) because, if I can prove the 
facts, the reader may be left to judge how gross or how egregious 
any msconstructions, misrepresentations, &e. are: and because 
those and the like epithets or decorations, are then only useful, 
when a writer lies under the unhappy necessity of endeavouring 
to make up in words what he wants of proof. But to come 
directly to the matter in hand, I must begin with the charge of 
general fallacies, which were three, and which I shall take in 
their order. 

1. The first general fallacy charged upon you’, was, your 
making essence and person to signify the same. One individual 
or numerical essence you every where interpret to a Sabellian 
sense; understanding by it one individual Hypostasis or real 
Person. In your Reply, you admit (p. 5.) that the same nume- 
rical intellectual essence is, with you, equivalent to same person: 
so that the fact charged upon you stands good, by your own 
confession. 

Now then, let us see whether you have dealt fairly and justly 
with Bishop Bull. I observed what influence this one principle, 
or postulatum, of yours must have upon the state of the general 
question ; and indeed upon your whole thread of reasoning quite 
through your book. For, if it appears that you have set out 
upon a false ground, you must of course blunder all the way, 
running into a perpetual ignoratio elenchi, (as the Schools call 
it,) that is, disputing besides the question: which, under pretence 
and show of confuting Bishop Bull, is really nothing else but 
confuting an imagination of your own. The question with Bishop 
Bull was, whetherthe Ante-Nicene Fathers believed the Son to 
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be of an eternal, wncreated, and strictly divine substance. But 
with you it is, whether they believed him to be the same nwme- 
rical intellectual essence (that is, as you interpret it, Person) with 
the Father. Thus you have changed the very state of the 
general question, and must of course argue all along wide of the 
point. So, when you come to particular authors, you still pursue 
the same mistake that you began with. You state the question 
relating to Barnabas (Disquis. Mod. p. 7.) thus; Whether he 
makes Father and Son one numerical essence : which is the same 
with you, as to ask, whether he makes them the same Person. 
The question is stated the same way, in respect of Hermas?, 
Clemens of Rome’, Justin Martyr‘, and others. With this 
kind of grave impertinence you go on confuting Bishop Bull, 
without so much as attacking him; while the main weight and 
force of your reasonings (when they really have any) falls not 
upon any thing which he has asserted, but upon quite another 
thing, which you have been pleased to invent for him. It is 
now time to hear what you have to say in defence of this 
peculiar piece of management. Your excuses for it are reducible 
to three heads. 1st, That you did not know what Bishop Bull 
meant. 2dly, That you had interpreted numerical essence as all 
the present orthodox do, whose cause Bishop Bull is supposed to 
have espoused. 3dly, That nwmerical essence does and must 
signify what you pretend, and nothing else. Though I have 
not taken your own words, yet, I think, I have here given your 
full sense ; and more distinctly and clearly than you have done. 
I am next to examine your excuses, one by one. 

1. You did not know what Bishop Bull meant, or in what 
sense he maintained the consubstantiality. So you pretend in 
your book*, and repeat it in your Reply‘, that you are “ not 
“certain whether he” (the Bishop) “ pleaded for a numerical 
“ or specific unity of essence ;” taking it for granted that every 
numerical Unity is such as you have described; and that there 
is no medium between numerical, in your sense, and specific ; 
that is, no medium between Sabellianism and Tritheism. This 
indeed is the zpGrov Wedidos, the prime falsehood which you set 
out with, and proceed upon; and which makes all your dis- 
courses on this head confused, and wide of the point. But of 
this more presently. As to Bishop Bull, if you had not saga- 
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city enough to perceive what he meant, you might however 
easily and certainly have known, that he did not mean what*you 
are pleased to put upon him; because he has plainly, frequently, 
and constantly denied numerical Unity, in the sense of personal 
identity. His intent was not to prove that the Fathers were 
Sabellians, (as your way of opposing him every where supposes,) 
but that they were not Arians. This you could not but know, 
if you know any thing: and therefore the method and way 
which you pitched upon, of writing against his book, was, to 
say the least of it, very unfair and disingenuous. You would 
have your readers believe that you have confuted the Bishop, 
when in reality, after granting you all that you have been able 
to prove, it is not to the purpose, is no confutation of what the 
Bishop has asserted, but of another proposition which the Bishop 
himself had disowned, as much as you can do. The charge there- 
fore of mistaking the question stands good against you; and, 
what is more, wilful mistaking, since you could not be ignorant 
that Bishop Bull did not intend to assert nwmerical Unity in 
that sense wherein you oppose it. This is sufficient for me in 
defence of my charge. But for the clearer apprehension of Bishop 
Bull’s meaning in-relation to this matter, I will next cite you 
some of his own words. 

“As concerning the specific Unity of Persons in the blessed 
“ Trinity, such as is the union of swpposita, or persons, among things 
“ ereated, (for instance, of three men, Peter, Paul, and John, 
‘“‘ which are separate from one another, and do not any way de- 
“ pend upon each other as to their essence,) this the Fathers of 
“the first ages never dreamed of. They acknowledged a very 
“« different union of the divine Persons, such as there is no pat- 
“tern of, no resemblance perfectly answering to it, whereby to 
“ illustrate it, among created beings. They explain the matter 
“thus: that God the Father is, as I said, the Head and Foun- 
“tain of divinity, from whom the Son and Holy Ghost are de- 
“ rived, but so derived as not to be divided from the Father’s 
“ Person, but they are in the Father, and the Father in them, 
“by a certain tepixépyois, or mhabitation, so called, as I have 
* shewn at large. Defens. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. lib. 4. Petavius 
“ himself contends that from this mepixyépnois, inhabitation, a 
“‘ numerical Unity may be inferred, Petav. lib. iv. cap. 16. It 
“is certainly manifest that this explication can no way consist 
“‘ with the Arian /ypothesis: and it is also manifest that T'ri- 
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“« theism is excluded by it, and the unity of the Godhead made 
** consistent with a real distinction of Persons.” 

Thus far Bishop Bull, in his answer to Gilbert Clarke. He 
speaks much to the same purpose also in his Defence of the 
Nicene Faith®, “ As to numerical Unity of substance of Father 
“and Son, (which Huetius says was denied by Origen,) I can 
“make it evident that Origen acknowledged that Unity as far 
“as any of the earlier Fathers, and eyen Athanasius himself 
‘acknowledged it: that is, Origen believed the Father, Son, 
“and Holy Ghost, though really three Persons, yet to have no 
“* divided or separate existence, (as three men have,) but to be 
“ intimately united and conjoined one with another, and to exist 
**in each other, and (as I may so speak) to pervade and per- 
““meate one another by an ineffable wepixdpnois, which the 
“ Schoolmen call inhabitation: from which inhabitation, Peta- 
“ vius asserts that a numerical Unity must necessarily be in- 
“ ferred.” 

From this account of Bishop Bull, it is evident that he nei- 
ther admitted specific Unity, nor numerical in your sense: and 
therefore it was very artificial of you to say that you knew not 
which of the two he intended, as if he must have meant one, 
when it is so plain that he meant neither, but utterly denied 
both. He did indeed assert, as you see, nwmerical Unity, but 
not in your sense, not in the Sabellian sense of personal identity. 

2. The second excuse you make for your impertinent manner 
of opposing Bishop Bull without contradicting him is, that you 
interpreted numerical essence as all the present orthodox do, 
whose cause Bishop Bull is supposed to espouse. So you tell 
us in the Preface to Modest Disquisitionsi, that you dispute 
against the consubstantiality, in no other than the numerical 
sense, as asserted by all the orthodox. Now, supposing it were 
certainly true, (as it is certainly false,) that all, who at present 
pass for orthodox, understood numerical essence in the same sense 
as you oppose it in; yet would it not be fair towards Bishop 
Bull, to put that sense upon him which he so fully and so con- 
stantly disowns and disclaims. All that you should have done 
in this case, should have been to have observed, that Bishop 
Bull’s book is nothing to the purpose of the present orthodox, 
who are all Sabellians, inasmuch as he has only shewn that the 
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Fathers were not Arians, has not proved that they were Sabel- 
lians. And you might have took notice on this occasion, how 
weak and inconsistent all the orthodow are, in receiving and 
applauding Bishop Bull’s book, a book which has proved nothing 
which can serve their purpose; a book which is so far from 
asserting Sabellianism, that is, orthodoxy, (as it is called,) that it 
rather stands in direct opposition to it. Now this would have 
been the fair open way, as well towards the present orthodom, as 
towards Bishop Bull. Towards the latter, because it is a certain 
truth that he has by no means served the cause of Sabellianism, 
or of numerical Unity, in your sense: towards the former, be- 
cause it might have given them an opportunity of explaining 
themselves upon this head; and they might take their choice, 
either to give up Bishop Bull and all the Fathers at once, or 
else (which is most likely) declare what you say of them to be 
pure calumny and defamation. For my part, I make no doubt 
but it is a slander upon them; and that you will be found at 
length to understand as little of the moderns, as you do of the 
ancients. 1 have good reason for what I say, from one particu- 
lar instance which I meet with in your Reply, p. 102. I am 
there represented, as having “departed from the general re- 
“« ceived doctrine of the Church, from the fourth century to this 
** present age,” for no other reason but for saying, I mean “a 
*‘ real person and no mode.” Is it then really so, that all the 
orthodox, from the fourth century down to the present, have 
believed a person to be a mode, that is, in plain English, a man- 
ner ; and three persons to be three manners? Believe it that 
can: I have a much better opinion, nay, certain knowledge of 
them. The Catholics indeed, down from the fourth (I may say 
from the first) century, have believed that there is no disparity 
of nature, no division of substance, no difference in any perfee- 
tion between Father and Son; but that they are equally wise, 
equally infinite, equally perfect in all respects; differing only in 
this, that one is a Father, and the other a Son, one wabegotten, 
and the other begotten, as a third is proceeding: and these three 
different manners or modes of existence distinguish the persons 
one from another, perfectly alike and equal in all other respects. 
The phrase therefore of modes of existing, was not designed to 
denote the persons themselves, but their distinguishing characters. 
This is what Dr. South’s authorities sufficiently prove, and all 
that they prove; and, I presume, all that he meant. For, 
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though you are pleased to quote him against me, he is expressly 
for me, where he utterly denies “ ‘that the three divine Persons 
* are only three modes of the Deity.” However that be, I take 
my accounts of the ancients from the ancients themselves. If you 
ean find any one, I do not say of the fourth, but even of the 
sixth, or eighth century, to go no lower, laying it down for 
Catholic doctrine that a person is a mode, it will be kind to 
oblige us with the discovery. As to the ancients, I will be 
bound to answer for them, that what you say of them from the 
fourth century is pure invention and romance: and as to mo- 
derns, I am very inclinable to hope, I make no scruple to believe, 
that you have misreported them as much as you have done the 
other. 

3. Your third and last excuse is, that numerical essence does 
and must signify what you pretend, and nothing else: and there- 
fore it was right to fix it upon Bishop Bull, who must be sup- 
posed to maintain numerical Unity. This is your meaning, 
(Reply, p. 4.) though you seldom take care to express yourself 
clearly and distinctly. To this I answer first, that admitting 
that your sense of numerical Unity is the only true and proper 
sense of it; yet does it not follow, that you have any right to fix 
your sense upon Bishop Bull in contradiction to his declared 
sentiments. If any man has a mind to use words in an improper 
sense, provided he gives but sufficient notice of it, he should not 
be rigorously dealt with for it, or have a sense imposed upon 
him which he utterly disclaims. <A fair and candid adversary, in 
such a case, should make allowance for words, and attend to the 
thing. To make the best of it, it is very unkind and unfair, in- 
dustriously to mistake an author’s meaning, in such a case, and to 
go about to confute what he certainly never intended to main- 
tain; nay, what he is known to have denied and disclaimed. 
But to come a little closer to the point; How do you prove, 
after all, that yours is the only proper sense of numerical ? 
What if you should fail here, in the main point of all, wherein 
your great confidence lies, and for the sake of which you have 
raised all this dust upon Bishop Bull, and thrown scandal at 
large both upon ancients and moderns? It is very certain, that 
numerical or individual Unity has been and is maintained by 
Catholics, and Catholics that abhorred Sabellianism. Could you 
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prove that your sense of numerical essence is the only proper sense, 
yet you can never prove that it is the only sense it has been used 
in: so that, at length, the dispute about it would be nothing 
more than a dispute about words. 

But I will give you a plain reason why you can never prove 
your sense of the words to be the only proper sense: it is 
because you can never fix any certain principle of individuation. 
It is for want of this, that you can never assure me, that three 
real Persons may not be, or are not, one numerical or individual 
substance. In short, you know not, precisely, what it is that 
makes one being, or one essence, or one substance. Here your 
metaphysics are plainly defective ; and this it is that renders’ all 
your speculations upon that head vain and fruitless. Tell 
me plainly, is the divine substance present in every place, in 
whole or in part? Is the substance which is present here upon 
earth, that very individual numerical substance which is present 
in heaven, or is it not? Your answer to these questions may 
perhaps suggest something to you, which may help you out 
of your difficulties relating to the Trinity ; or else the sense of 
your inability to answer either, may teach you to be less 
confident in matters so’ much’ above you, and to confess 
your ignorance in things of this nature, as I freely do mine. 

You tell us very solemnly, (p. 4.) repeating it several: times, 
that the same nwmerical essence neither doth nor can signify any 
more than one essence in number. Which is only telling us, that 
the same numerical essence is the same numerical essence; aye, 
that it is: and who doubts it? or who is the wiser for these 
weighty discoveries?) How shall I ever know, from thence, 
that three real Persons may not be, or are not, one numerical 
substance, one being, one God? You will suppose, without 
doubt, that one intellectual essence and one Person are equivalent 
and reciprocal. And I, on the other hand, will suppose the 
contrary, and then we are just as we began: You have not 
proved, nor ever can prove, that three real Persons may not be 
properly called one numerical substance. If you have all along 
gone upon the supposition that they cannot, you have shewn 
that you: can mistake, that you can beg the question, that you 
can wander from the point in hand, can trifle much and prove 
little, and that is all. 

The sum then of what I have pleaded to make good my 
charge of the first general fallacy is, that you have set out 
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wrong, mistook the very point in question, pursued your mistake 
all along, and followed your own wanderings, instead of opposing 
Bishop Bull: that you have no ewcuse for understanding numerical 
essence as you do, either from Bishop Bull’s book, who never so 
understands it, or from the Catholic sense of it, ancient or 
modern, which is different from yours, or from the propriety 
of the phrase itself; which may, for any thing you know, admit 
of another sense, and which you have no way of confuting 
but by begging the question ; which is not confuting, but rather 
tacitly acknowledging that it is not capable of any confutation. 
So much for the first article: only here I must be so just to you 
as to observe, that you do not always wander from the point in 
question. You do sometimes, indeed often, attempt to prove 
that the Ante-Nicene Fathers were of those principles which 
were afterwards called Arian. So far is pertinent, and is 
directly opposing Bishop Bull. But then I must observe 
further, that lest you should happen, at length, to fail in 
your first point of proving the Futhers to have been Arians, you 
reserve the other point, as what you can prove and can never 
fail of, namely, that they were not Sabellians: and this is what 
the result of your arguments generally comes to, after you have 
carried them on as far as they can go. The first point is what 
you seem most desirous of proving, were it possible-to do it: but 
if you cannot do that, you are content however to prove the 
latter, rather than seem to have done nothing. I should here 
conclude this article, but that two or three incidental things 
should be taken notice of, which must come in here, or no 
where. I had observed 'several guards which you had put 
in, in the general state of the question, as it were with design to 
secure a handsome retreat. You say, al/ the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers; when the most, or the generality might be sufficient. I 
had reason to observe this, because Bishop Bull had, in a 
manner, given up Lactantius: besides, that it is not necessary 
to assert that every writer (suppose Clemens of Rome, or 
Barnabas) has said enough in a short epistle, from whence 


it might certainly be inferred 


1 Defence, vol. i. p. 508. The ge- 
neral question is thus stated. 

Whether all the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers professed the very same doctrine 
which we ascribe to the Nicene Coun- 
cil; thatis, whether all acknowledged 


that their principles were the 


the same numerical essence of the Fa- 
ther to have been communicated to the 
Son and Holy Ghost, and that there- 
fore both are one God in number with 
the Father. Whitby, Proem. p. 2. 
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same with those of the Nicene Fathers. It is sufficient, if 
as many as speak plainly either way are on our side; and 
that none of the earlier writers contradict it, but are in the 
main favourable to us, and probably, if not demonstrably, ours. 
Another guard inserted was, which we ascribe to the Nicene 
Council, instead of, which was asserted by the Nicene Council. 
The reason I had to take notice of this is apparent from 
what hath been said. Numerical essence, rather than same 
essence, was another guard: and what use you make of it is 
visible enough. That this essence, the same numerical essence, 
(or Person, as you understand it,) was communicated to two 
other Persons, is what you demand to have proved: and you 
have some pretence for cavil at the word communicated. This I 
observed before: and your Reply™ is, that what I “call a 
“ pretence to quarrel at the word communicated, is indeed 
“ arguments produced against it, as it is stated by the Bishop, 
“and which J durst not meddle with nor pretend to answer.” 
The reason of my not answering your cavils against the ex- 
pression was, because it was foreign to my purpose, and because 
we were inquiring, whether Bishop Bull had truly and justly 
represented the ancients, not whether his doctrine (the same 
with the ancient doctrine) is liable to the charge of contradiction. 
If you are able to prove any thing of that kind (as you are not) 
against Bishop Bull, it will hold equally against the ancients and 
him too; and is of distinct consideration from the point which 
we are now-upon. However, if our readers will pardon a small 
digression, I shall here examine those weighty arguments, which 
before, it seems, “‘ I durst not. meddle with.” 

You object, (Pref. p. 21.) “that the communication of 
“the Father’s essence to a Person is inconceivable, because 
“ the Person must be supposed to have it, to be a Person.” 
This is nothing but cavilling at a popular way of expres- 
sion. In strictness of speech, the Person of the Son is the 
very thing which is derived, communicated, generated; and 
the Father, in communicating his essence, generates the Person 
of the Son. 

You object further; “ that if the same numerical essence of 
“the Father be communicated, then it is the same numerical 
“ essence in both, only existing in a different manner.” To 


m Reply, p. 5: 
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which I answer, if you mean by numerical essence, the same 
numerical Person, it is not communicated at all: for the Person 
of the Father only communicates, the Person of the Son is 
communicated : and these two Persons, or Hypostases, constitute 
the same nwmerical essence ; which consequently, as personalized 
in the Son, is degotten, as personalized in the Father, wnbegotten, 
that is, exists in a different manner. The two Persons exist 
after a different manner, which two Persons constitute one 
numerical essence; and therefore 1 admit that the same nu- 
merical essence does exist in a different manner in the two 
Persons. 

You object also", that “the essence of the Father is unbe- 
“ gotten, the essence of the Son begotten, therefore both cannot 
“be the same essence.” That both cannot be the same Hypo- 
stasis, or Person, is very certain, for the reason which you give. 
But that two Hypostases, one unbegotten, the other begotten, 
may not constitute one substance, or essence, you have not 
shewn. All these objections of yours turn only upon your mis- 
taken sense of numerical essence, and amount to no more than a 
petitio principii ; while you take for granted the thing in ques- 
tion, that there cannot be two real Persons in one substance, or 
essence. I can tell you of some, whose judgment you much rely 
on, who must, upon their principles, allow, that the same nwme- 
rical substance is both greater and less than the same numerical 
substance; is remote and distant from the same nnmerical sub- 
stance ; is contained in and contains the same numerical sub- 
stance. (See my Defence, vol. i. p. 448.) They must likewise 
admit of being and being, in the same numerical being ; substance 
and substance, in the same numerical substance: as also being 
and being, where they cannot say beings, in the plural ; substance 
and substance, where they cannot say substances; essence and 
essence, where they cannot say essences. (See my Defence, vol. i. 
Pp: 371, 372.) These things, perhaps, may appear new and 
strange to you; but if you please to consider them, they may 
be useful to convince you of your fundamental mistake in con- 
fining the phrase of numerical substance to one particular sense 
of your own; and may help to satisfy you that there is nothing 
absurd or contradictory in the supposition, that one and the 
same numerical substance may be both begotten and unbegotten. 


n Pref. p, 21. 
VOL. II, P a 
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You may also please to consider that though the Catholics 
(especially after they came to express themselves accurately) 
would never, or very seldom, say, two substances, two essences, two 
spirits, two lights, two wisdoms, or two wills, any more than two 
Gods or two Lords ; yet they never scrupled to say substance of 
substance, essence of essence, spirit of spirit, light of light, wisdom of 
wisdom, will of will, in like manner, as G'od of God. All which 
is to intimate that the union is not numerical, in the Sabellian, 
that is, in your sense: and yet it is nwmerical in another ; inso- 
much that you cannot here speak of substances, or essences, in the 
plural, as you may of things specifically united, and no more. 

You object further®, “that the same substance cannot be 
‘* subordinate to none in the Father, and yet subordinate in the 
** Son or Holy Ghost.” Yes, it may, if three Persons can be 
one and the same substance, because these Persons may be subor- 
dinate one to another. Here, again, you suppose that three 
Persons cannot be one substance. And now, is not this shrewd 
arguing, thus perpetually to beg the question? You have one 
turn of wit more, and it is against interior production, which you 
pretend is such a “ solid argument as J had the wit to leave un- 
‘‘ answered.” Reply, p.6. This “interior production,” you say P, 
is “ either the production of something or nothing.” Wonderful 
solid! Well, what if it be the production of something? For un- 
doubtedly we do not mean it of a production of nothing, that is, 
of no production. Then you say it must be the production of 
something new, for a production is always of something new. 
Solid again! that an eternal production must be a production of 
something new. But you cannot conceive, it may be, how any 
production should be eternal. And what if you cannot conceive 
how any thing should be eernal? I expect a proof of you that it 
cannot be. Your supposing it cannot, will give me no satisfac- 
tion. I have now run through your little quirks and subtilties 
upon this head, which yet are not yours, but as old almost as the 
controversy ; despised by men of sense all along, despised even 
by yourself thirty years ago; when, with honour to yourself, and 
to the satisfaction and benefit of others, you wrote in defence of 
that ancient faith, which now you revile and blaspheme. 

But to conclude this article, though I have, in civility towards 
you, considered your arguments drawn from the nature and rea- 
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‘son of the thing, yet I must repeat my observation, that we may 


have nothing to do with them, in our present inquiry relating to 
the ancients ; because if they are of any weight, they are as much 
against the faith of the ancients themselves, as against Bishop 
Bull, who acknowledges no other numerical unity than the an- 
cients acknowledged. Having made good my first charge, I pro- 
ceed to a second. 

II. A second general fallacy? was your arguing from the ex- 
pressions of Arians (famous for dissembling and equivocating) to 
those of the Ante-Nicene writers; men of a very different stamp 
and character, and who were not under the like temptation of 
saying one thing and meaning another. I had observed that 
you had recourse to this salvo, or fallacy, in order to elude the 
force of some high expressions (in respect of the Son’s divinity) 
which you met with in the Ante-Nicene writers. To this you 
reply, (p. 9.) 

1. That it “is not fairly suggested, that you do this when you 
“ find some expressions run pretty high and strong for the divinity 
‘* of Christ : for, in all the places referred to, there is no expres- 
** sion of that nature but in the last.” If you please to look 
back to your Procemium, (p. 4, 5.) you will there find that you 
have made use of the fallacy which I charge you with, as a 
general answer to invalidate the force of most, or all Bishop 
Bull’s testimonies. You observe that the acknowledging of 
Christ to be “ God of God,” or “ God before the worlds,” was 
common to many who were utter enemies to the Nicene faith. 
You go on to prove this further by the author. of the Opus Im- 
perfectum, which author you pronounce an Arian. You pro- 
ceed to observe from Bishop Bull himself, that the Arians 
secrupled not any of the Catholic forms of speech, save only the 
term consubstantial. They would say, for instance, that the Son 


was “begotten out of the Father himself,” and was “ true God;” 


and they rejected with indignation the charge of making the 
Son a creature. Now, what could be your meaning in these 
remarks, but to insinuate to your reader, that let him meet with 
ever so high expressions of the Son’s divinity among the Ante- 
Nicene writers; yet, unless they have the very word consubstan- 
tial, they might possibly, or probably, mean no more than the 
Arians did after by the same or the like expressions? This is 


4 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 510. 
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the fallacy which I complained of, and which you often occa- 
sionally recur to, both in your book and prefaces, to weaken the 
force of Bishop Bull’s authorities. ‘Some of the places where 
you do this, I referred to in my Defence, which the reader that 
has a mind to it may turn to; and I do not yet see that I have 
suggested any thing but what is both fair and true. 

2. A second evasion you have in your Reply (p. 5.) is, that 
you said sometimes Arians and Semiarians, whereas I have re- 
presented you, as if you had said Arians only. I do not see that 
this is at all material. If either Arians or Semiarians uséd 
Catholic expressions without a Catholic meaning, they come so 
far under the same predicament of dissembling and equivocating : 
and that both were notoriously guilty of so doing, is clear from 
all history of those times. The Semiarians in particular were 
often charged with it, both by Catholics and Anomzans. \ou 
say, further, that you likewise join mostly with them some of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. But you will never be able to shew that 
those Ante-Nicene Fathers were of different principles from the 
Council of Nice: so that your joining them with the others was 
either foreign to the point, or supposing the very thing in ques- 
tion. 7 
3. You reply, thirdly, (p. 10.) that “ sure it must be a very 
“ uncharitable censure to pronounce of near a thousand bishops 
“* convened at Antioch, Seleucia, Sirmium, Ariminum, and else- 
‘“‘ where, that they were a pack of hypocrites and equivocating 
“* knaves.” To which I make answer, first, that I know not 
how you will be able to make out near your number. If you 
add the numbers of the several councils, you may probably 
reckon many of the same men twice or thrice over. Neither 
were the men that made up those cowneils all. of them Arians. 
There were but eighty of the whole four hundred at Ariminum 
really Arians. So that probably three hundred and twenty 
were imposed upon by the rest, and the charge of equivocating 
lies upon the eighty only. And it is evident, not only from 
Athanasius, but also from Sulpicius Severus, and St. Jerome, 
and indeed from all the historians, and all the accounts we have 
of that Council, that the Arians at Ariminum carried their point 
by equivocation and wile ; and that the Catholics, most of them, 
were imposed upon by double entendres. They went upon those 
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charitable principles which you are pleased to recommend. They 
could not imagine there was so much latent insincerity and guile, 
under so many fine words and fair pretences from men of their 
own order. 

2. I answer, secondly, that there may be some difference 
between charging men with equivocation and calling them knaves. 
There is a reverend Doctor, whom I seruple not to charge with 
equivocating. He says, in a preface’, he has many things which 
hinder him from receding from the belief of Christ’s true divinity: 
and it is well known what he once meant by Christ’s true divi- 
nity, when he wrote a Tract’ with that title in defence of it. 
Who would not charitably believe, from hence, that he still 
retained the same faith in the same true divinity ? But see what 
he means by Christ’s true divinity, (Disq. Mod. p. 25.") where 
he commends Justin Martyr for maintaining Christ’s true divi- 
nity, making this an argument of it, that Justin’s sentiments 
were clearly opposite to the doctrine of the Nicene Council. 
Hence it is manifest that the Doctor equivocates in the phrase 
true divinity. The fact I maintain ;: but if from thence you will 
infer that he is an equivocating knave, remember that the in- 
ference is yours, and not mine. 

4. You reply, fourthly, as from Sozomen, “ that when the 
* Arians first appeared, many bishops, a considerable number of 
“ the clergy, and no small part of the people favoured his 
“ party; and that two synods convened at Bithynia and Pa- 
“ lestine, wrote to their brethren to communicate with those 
** Arians, as being orthodox.” And here you ask, “ Were all 
“those holy men and able judges, those synods, bishops, clerks, 
“and laity, a pack of hypocritical dissemblers and equivocating 
“* knaves?” No; I charitably believe otherwise. The synods, 
bishops, clerks, and laity, who received the Arians as orthodox, 
were not, probably, the equivocating knaves, (as you choose to 
express it,) but the Arians: who, by fair words and artful con- 
Sessions, appeared to be what they were not, and so were re- 








s Ut verum fatear, multa sunt que 
me impediunt quo minus a sententia 
de vera Christi Deitate recederem, id 
solum contendo &c. Whitdy, Disq. 
Mod. p. 3. Preef. 

t Whitby, de vera Christi Deitate : 
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ceived as orthodox. You will remember that the principal of 
those holy men and able judges that promoted Arius’s interest. in 
the Synod of Bithynia, was Eusebius of Nicomedia; the same 
man that afterwards professed *his assent and consent to the 
Nicene Creed, as the true Catholic faith; and excused his not 
consenting to the anathematizing of Arius upon this foot, that 
he thought Arius had been much misrepresented, and that he 
knew from Arius’s own letters that he was not the man that 
the Council took him to be. Now if Eusebius, the principal 
man of the Synod of Bithynia, was thus imposed upon by 
Arius’s fair pretences, no doubt but he represented Arius’s 
case to the Synod, as favourably as he himself had conceived of 
it: and then no wonder if a man was received as orthodox, who 
was really believed to be orthodox. If you think that Eusebius, 
all the while, knew that Arius was not orthodox, in my sense of 
the word; admitting that, yet he might, for any thing I know, 
represent him as such then, as well as he did after: if so, the 
only equivocating knave might be Eusebius of Nicomedia; the 
rest might be imposed upon by his representations and colour- 
ings. Holy men and able judges can judge no otherwise of facts 
but as they are reported: and how could it be remedied, if Arius 
happened to get good testimonials, though himself an ill man ? 
But enough of this matter: as to the Arian custom of eguivo- 
cating, and thereby imposing upon honest men, the fact being 
plain, I shall insist no longer upon it, only referring to a few 
authors’ who give a summary account of it. 

III. A third general fallacy, just hinted in my Defence, 
(p. 511.) was, your arguing against the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, in respect of Christ’s real divinity, from this topic ; 
that they often distinguish God from Christ, and call the Father 
God absvlutely. 

Here again you complain of me for unfair dealing. But how, 
or wherein am I unfair towards you? You say (Reply, p. 11.) 
“‘ that your first instance of this nature is from the epistle of 
“* Clemens Romanus, where he constantly separates (distinguishes 
“you mean) Jesus Christ from that God, whom he styles the 
“true and only God, but never once calls him God.” If this 
answer be any thing pertinent, I suppose your meaning is, that 


* Sozom. E. H. lib. ii. cap. 16. Cave’s Life of Athanasius. Cave, Epist. 
p- 378. Apolog. p. 96. Clerc. Epist. Crit. ii. 
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your argument did not turn upon this, that Christ was distin- 
guished from God ; but upon these further considerations, that 
Christ is constantly so distinguished by Clemens, and never once 
ealled God. You may, if you please, call all those considerations 
put together, one argument: but they appeared to me to be 
distinct and several. You observe “of Clemens, that he perpe- 
tually distinguishes Christ from God, (Christum a Deo perpetuo 
distingwit.) This was one consideration, or presumption in 
favour of your principles. A second you add immediately after, 
Deum vero ne semel nuncupat, But he never calls Christ God. 
You proceed to illustrate your first observation by such in- 
stances as these following; that Clemens wishes grace and 
peace to the Corinthians from Almighty God, by Jesus Christ ; 
that he introduces (chap. xx.) the great Creator and Lord of the 
Universe distributing his blessings by Jesus Christ; that Christ’ 
was sent of God, chap. xlii. and that the Apostles had their 
commission by Christ from God, chap. xliii. Now to what 
purpose were these several instances produced, except you 
intended them as so many arguments against Clemens’s be- 
lieving Christ to be consubstantial with him whom alone he 
calls God, and from whom he distinguishes Christ ? But I insist 
upon it, that there is no weight at all in this argument. Nothing 
has been more common with writers, who have fully believed 
the doctrine of a coeternal Trinity, than this manner of speak- 
ing; especially when they have been thinking on another subject, 
and had no occasion to speak of Christ’s divinity. And what if 
Clemens, or Polycarp, or any other writer, in a short epistle, or 
tract, has spoke of the Father only, under the title of God, and 
of the Son as Lord, or Saviour, or High-Priest ? How often 
might the same thing be observed in modern treatises, or 
sermons of very orthodox men! I see no consequence that can 
be justly drawn against our principles from these premises. 
And if Clemens called the Father the only God, or only true 
God, though that be a distinct argument from the former ; yet 
neither does it prove any thing more than the other, as I have 
shewn in another place?. 

But you refer me to some collections of yours in another book> 
from Origen; who, it seems, in his book against Celsus, distin- 
guishes and separates (so you say, p. 12.) Christ from him who is 
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God above all; and declares, in the name of the generality of 
Christians, that Christ is not the God above all. This is not 
pertinent to the point in hand, having no relation to the fallacy 
I charged you with, nor belonging to the book which I was 
animadverting upon. But that I may not stand upon niceties 
with you, I will give you an answer to this new pretence. It is 
very certain that Origen never intended to deny that Christ is 
God above all; because all Catholics¢, (I might say heretics too 
for the most part,) both before and after Origen’s time, as well 
as Origen himself, understood Rom. ix. 5. of God the Son, there 
styled éxi mdvrwv Ocds, or God above all. Yet there is a cer- 
tain sense in which the ancients have denied Christ to be the 
God above all; namely, when. so understood as to make Christ 
the very Person of the Father, as the Sabellians understood it4, 
or to set him above the Father®, or above the Creator’ of the 
world, as some other heretics pretended. In this latter sense it 
is, that Origen denies the Son to be God above all; as he had 
reason to do, because it would have been denying his subordina- 
tion and sonship, and inverting the order of the Persons, to have 
asserted that Christ was in any sense above the Father, or so 
God above all, as to have the Creator, or Father, subordinate 
to him. 

Notwithstanding all this, Origen himself, in the very page 
before that which you refer to, asserts and maintains the Catho- 
lic doctrine in full and express terms, the very same doctrine 
that we contend for at this day. For, having objected to Cel- 
sus the worship of many Gods, telling him that if he would be 
consistent with his principles, he should not talk of the kingdom 
of God, in the singular, but of Gods, in the plural; he then 
bethinks himself that the argument might be retorted upon 
Christians, as worshipping two Gods, viz. the Father and Christ. 
Here was the critical place; here, if any where, we shall see of 
what principles Origen was. Well, how does Origen get rid of 
the objection? Not by saying that the Father only is God, in a 
proper sense: not by saying that the Father is supreme God, 
and the Son another God under him. No; he was wiser than to 


¢ See the testimonies in Mills; and __ © Origen contr. Cels. p. 387. Basil. 
my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 138. Epist. lxxviii, p. 892. 
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make himself ridiculous to Jew and Gentile, by such a weak 
answer. But he solves the difficulty by asserting the Unity of 
Father and Son: and, after he had guarded his assertion from 
any Sabellian construction, he triumphantly closes up all in these 
words ; “‘ We therefore, as I have shewn, worship one God, the 
‘“‘ Father and Son’.” Thus he at once cleared the Christian 
doctrine from Polytheism, and made good the charge against the 
Pagans. 

From what hath been said it may appear, that Origen has 
denied no more than all Catholics deny, namely, that the Father 
is subordinate to the Son; and has asserted as much as any 
Catholic contends for. We do not say that Christ is that Per- 
son who is ordinarily and eminently styled God above all; nor 
that he is in any sense or respect above the Creator, or above 
God the Father, being subordinate to him; but we assert that 
he is essentially one God with him who is the Father, and, as 
such, is God above all: and this very doctrine is plainly Origen’s, 
as well as ours. You have forced me into this digression, by 
making your objection in a wrong place; and therefore let that 
be my excuse to the reader for it. Now I return. 

I have run through the three general fallacies which I charged 
you with. Your feeble endeavours to take them off prove inef- 
fectual: and they now return upon you with the greater force. 

Iam next to consider the particular defects. But, before I 
proceed further, it will here be proper to remove a complaint of 
yours, which you repeat more than once: it is a complaint of my 
management and conduct relating to your book. 

You tell me (p. 2.) that I “have not defended any of the 
‘“* Bishop’s arguments which you had produced and answered ; 
“nor made any reply to those numerous arguments which you 
** produeed from the Ante-Nicene Fathers against mine and the 
*¢ Bishop’s sentiments.”—In another place you say thus, (p. 57-) 
“* He is obliged, if he would indeed defend the Bishop, to invali- 
“ date and refute the answers that I have given to all his argu- 
** ments, and to do this entirely, and not by culling out two or 
“ three instances, and leaving all the rest in their full strength ; 
“that being in all the other cases, to leave the Bishop in the 
“ lurch.” 

By all this you seem to think that Bishop Bull’s celebrated 
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performance is in some danger of sinking in its character, if 
your Modest Disquisitions be not particularly answered, para- 
graph by paragraph; and that I ought to have paid so much 
respect to your Work, as either not to have meddled at all with 
it, or to have attended you all the way through it. Now, as to 
this matter, I will here frankly declare to you my real pemerne! 
in the following particulars. 

1. In the first place, I am so far from apprehending any danger 
to. Bishop Bull, and his cause, from your book, that I should 
never have given myself the trouble of remarking at all upon it, 
had it not been given out to English readers (who must take 
such things on trust) that Bishop Bull’s famed piece would 
receive an answer, such as should satisfy al/ learned and un- 
prejudiced persons. I knew that a Latin book could do no 
harm, but among those that could read Latin: and such I 
thought might, for the most part, be very safely trusted, having 
Bishop Bull’s book to compare with yours, which alone is suffi- 
cient to answer for itself, with men of any judgment. The dan- 
ger was not from the book itself, but from the reports made of it: 
and it concerned me to take care that English readers might not 
be imposed upon ; which was one principal motive of my doing 
what I did. 

2. I considered further, that this-controversy being of all others 
the most nice and intricate, and in which it is the easiest for a 
writer, that has a mind to it, to confound and puzzle such 
readers as have not been conversant in it; I say, I considered 
that it might be useful even to some Latin readers to point out: 
the principal flaws and fallacies in your performance, which when 
done, your whole book is in a manner answered; or however 
answered as far as is needful, to prevent. any honest man’s being 
imposed upon by it. c 

3. You will give me leave to tell you, with all due respect, 
(however frankly,) that a writer who begins, and proceeds as 
you do, has no reason to expect an answer paragraph by para- 
graph; because there is a shorter and much better way of deal- 
ing with authors that are not careful to write pertinently. Who, 
do you imagine, would be at the trouble of telling you a hundred 
times over, that this argument is good against the Sabellians, 
and in such a sense of numerical essence as is not to the purpose ; 
but in Bishop Bull’s sense, and in the true sense, the argument is 
of no weight at all? One short general answer is sufficient in such 
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a case; and is in reality as long as the objection, which is only 
repetition of the same thing. Had you stated the question fairly, 
kept close to the point in hand, arguing pertinently at least, if 
not solidly, all along, directly opposing that, and that only, which 
Bishop Bull undertook to prove; then indeed it might have 
concerned us to attend upon you all the way through, and to 
have defended the Bishop against your attacks. But when, 
instead of this, you set out upon a wrong foot, and wander wide 
and far from the mark you should have aimed at: when, instead 
of attacking Bishop Bull directly, you encounter for the most 
part a phantom of your own, and fight with your shadow: in 
such a case as this, we have no need to be solicitous about the 
Bishop. Those formidable preparations, which might be other- 
wise apt to strike terror into us, are happily diverted another 
way: all we have now left to do, is to stand by unconcerned, 
look on, and smile. These are my reasons, why I hold myself 
excused from making any more particular answer to your nwme- 
rous arguments, as you are pleased to call them. You may give 
us leave to judge how far our cause may be endangered by what 
you have done: and if we who are friends to the Bishop and his 
cause, are in no pain about either, nor at all afraid of /eaving 
them in the lurch, you may be very easy. Now I proceed to 
make good the particulars of the charge upon you: misquota- 
tions, misconstructions, misrepresentations, reviving of old and trite 
objections, concealing the answers, &c. These, I think, reach to 
about twenty particulars, which shall all be considered in the 
same order as laid down in my Defence. 

I. I charged youi with a misquotation* of Polycarp’s Doxo- 
logy, recorded in the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna. You 
left out, as I said, the two most material words, ctv airé, on 
which the Bishop’s argument chiefly depended. You acknow- - 
ledge in your Reply (p. 13.) that you left those words out; and 
the reason you give is, because “ they are neither in the edition 
“‘ of Bishop Usher, nor of Cotelerius, from whom you cited the. 
“ passage.” This answer, give me leave to say, is more unkind 
to yourself than the charge I made. I had compared the dif- 
ferent readings of the Doxology in the two editions, Eusebius’s 
and Bishop Usher's. I considered, that if you should pretend 
to follow Bishop Usher and Cotelerius, you had falsified in two 
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places, changing pc6’ of into 80 of, and cat mveduart into év mved- 
part, which are very material alterations. But if you should 
pretend to copy from Eusebius, there you had left out ody 
airs. The latter being a sin of omission only, and more excus- 
able than putting words into the text, I chose to fix the charge 
there where it might fall the lightest, and seem rather a slip 
than any ill design. I had another reason, why I was willing 
to charge it as an omission out of the text of Eusebius; and that 
was because Bishop Bull had followed Eusebius’s copy. Now if 
you had a mind to take another reading from Usher and Cote- 
lerius, you should have given notice that Bishop Bull had made 
use of a faulty copy, before you had triumphed over him; and 
should have observed that Usher’s and Cotelerius’s reading was 
the true one. But not a word do you say of this; and the rea- 
son of your deep silence, in this respect, is very evident. Bishop 
Bulls argument was strong and good, according to Eusebius’s 
reading: and according to Usher’s and Cotelerius’s, it would 
have been still stronger and fuller. Since therefore neither of 
the readings would serve your purpose, you lay aside both, and 
invent a new one of your own!: and then you might securely 
insult over the learned Prelate, having a text and comment both 
of your own contriving. 

But, you say, the words, “as they lie in Eusebius thus, 5/7 
“ airod ov aird, (you mean 6: ob obv airé,) want good sense, 
“it being improper to say by the Son be glory to the Father 
“with the Son.” Be it proper or improper, you ought to cite 
passages of authors as you find them: besides that very wise 
men, ancient and modern, have judged the expression very pro- 
per: and it will be thought that the compilers of our Commu- 
nion Office, who scrupled not to say by whom, and with whom, 
&e. understood what good sense is, as well as the Modest 
Inquirer. 

II. A second misquotation™ I charged" upon you was of a 
passage in Athenagoras®. You was pleased to change zpds 
avrod into mpos adrov, for no reason that I could see, but to 


1 The readings of the passage. Coteler. 
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make a weak insinuation against the divinity of God the Son. 
In your Reply (p. 13.) you say; ‘‘ Now this, I confess, is 
‘casually done, but (you mean and) without design.” But 
these casual slips have an ill appearance, especially in so noted 
a place as this of Athenagoras. You could not forget that this 
very zpos avtod, in Athenagoras, is what we set a particular note 
and value upon, as shewing that the ancients did not always say 
d¢ adrod only, in respect of the Son’s part or office in the work 
of creation, but sometimes zpos airod, a phrase which may ex- 
press the efficient cause, and is not liable to the same exceptions 
as the phrase dr? airod. Now, to falsify a testimony of this 
kind, though casually, betrays however great negligence or osci- 
taney. You observe that ab eo tanquam exemplari, serves as 
well your turn, as ad ewm tanquam exemplar. That is, if we will 
allow you your construction. But you cannot make the former 
so easily, or so probably, out of zpos adrod, as the latter, out of 
mpos avtrov: besides that by changing zpds airod into zpos adrov, 
you took from us one sense of the words which we might think 
it proper to insist upon, namely, that of an ¢ficient cause. pos 
avrov, if it may be construed your way, may also be construed 
another way, and perhaps more naturally: and therefore we 
take it not well to be deprived of any advantage which the text 
gives us. I must however observe, that whatever your design 
was from these words, they will not answer your purpose, even 
though we should admit your construction. For no consequence 
ean be drawn against our principles, from the consideration of 
the Son’s being the exemplar, after which all things were made ; 
unless you can imagine that he was an exemplar to himself. 

III. The third thing I charged you withP, was a misconstruc- 
tion’ of a celebrated passage in Methodius’. The passage I 
had produced in my Defence, to prove the eternal generation of 
the Son, as Bishop Bull also had done’. You expressed your- 
self somewhat obscurely in answer to the Bishop. Only this 
was plain from your words, (/rustra presule renitente,) that you 
intended something opposite to the Bishop, and insinuated to 
your reader that this quotation of Methodius proved the very 
contrary to what the Bishop alleged it for. Now the Bishop 
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had cited it in proof of the consubstantiality and coeternity of the 
Son: to which purposes it is indeed as full and clear as any can 
be desired. You are pleased however in your Reply (p. 15.) to 
object as follows. 

1. That “to say that the Son of God was preexistent before 
“‘ the ages in the heavens, is to say no more than all the Arians 
“and Semiarians have asserted, &c.” But the force of the 
Bishop’s argument and mine did not lie in the words zpo aidvev 
(though they are not without their weight', however the Arians 
or Semiarians might equivocate,) but in those other words of 
Methodius, that the Son was, did not become, a Son; that he 
had no new filiation ; that he is always the same; and in Metho- 
dius’s guarding against the supposition of a temporal genera- 
tion, by his explaining it of a temporal manifestation only. Why 
do you overlook and conceal the main points wherein our argu- 
ment consisted, and make reply only to that which neither 
Bishop Bull nor I laid any stress upon? But it was prudent, it 
may be, to pass over what could not be answered. 

2. You object to us some other passages of Methodius to 
confront ours with. He calls the Father dvapyxos dpxi), a prin- 
cipium, that had no beginning. So you translate: might you not 
as well have rendered it, a beginning that had no beginning? But 
that would not have served your purpose; the true rendering is, 
a principium or head, that has no principiwm or head. But you 
had a mind to the words no beginning, to insinuate as if Metho- 
dius had said this of God the Father in contradistinction to God 
the Son, who had a beginning ; though Methodius says no such 
thing. He says indeed that the Son is dpyi, a principle or head, 
after the Father: that is, the Son is. the fountain of all things 
after the Father ;- not in time, but in order; the Father being 
always primarily considered as Head and Father of the Son. 
The sum then of what Methodius has there said, is that the Son 
has a Father, and that the Father has none. What Catholic 
would ever scruple to assert the same thing? No one ever 
doubted but that the Father alone was dvapxos, the Son not 
évapxos in this sense". 

3. You object, thirdly, the following words, (for I see not the 
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sense,) “* Methodius adds that these words might be congruously 
“applied to him, (the Son,) Jn the beginning God created the 
“< heaven and the earth ; and those of Solomon, The Lord created 
“me the beginning of his ways.” Now what can an English 
reader make of these two passages, as you have represented 
them and tacked them together? From the last of them, 
I suppose, he is to understand that the Son was created, 
according to Methodius. But then what will he make of 
the text out of Genesis? Is he to understand that the Son was 
created with the heavens and the earth, in the beginning ? So one 
might think, and you are very indifferent, I perceive, what your 
English reader may apprehend, provided you may but seem 
to have something to say, and something that may reflect 
dishonour on the Son of God. As to the passage in Genesis, 
Methodius interprets év apy, (which we render in the beginning,) 
in the Principle; understanding by Principle God the Son, 
in whom all things were created, according to St. Paul, Coloss. i. 
17. Now since, according to Methodius, all things whatever 
were created in the dpx7, i. e. in God the Son, it is plain that’ he 
exempts him from the number of creatures. As to the other 
text, out of Solomon’s Proverbs, you have, without any ground 
or warrant from Methodius, rendered éxtice created, instead of 
appointed or constituted. 'The meaning probably is, according to 
Methodius, that the Father appointed, or constituted, God the 
Son as the dpy7, the principium, foundation, or head over all 
creatures. This kind of construction of that place of the Pro- 
verbs, appears to have been known and received in the Church 
some time before Methodius; as is plain from Dionysius of 
Rome*, his comment upon the text: which was afterwards coun- 
tenanced by EusebiusY, and other Catholic writers?. Athena- 
goras, much earlier than any of them, must have understood the 
text nearly in the same sense. For after he had declared 
expressly against the Son’s being made or created, asserting his 
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procession from the Father to be a kind of substratum or support 
for the world of creatures to subsist in, receiving from thence 
their proper forms, order, and perfection; he immediately cites 
this text out of the Proverbs, as confirming his sentiments. 
To return to Methodius: he barely cites the text to prove that 
Christ was prior to the creation, and that all creatures had their 
subsistence in him. He is not so particular in explaining 
the sense of ékrice, as Dionysius of Rome, or Eusebius: but itis 
more than probable that he understood it much in the same 
sense. Certain it is, that your construction of him is entirely 
unwarranted ; and not only so, but contradictory to the author’s 
known principles elsewhere. Upon the whole, you have not 
been able to answer Bishop Bull’s citations out of Methodius, 
nor to make good your own pretences against Methodius’s 
orthodoxy. Instead of taking off one misconstruction which 
I had charged you with, you have only added to it: and have 
been so far from acquitting yourself of your first offence, that 
you have more than doubled it. 

IV. A fourth thing which I charged upon you, was a mis- 
representation and misconstruction® of a passage in Dr. Cave. 
I blamed you for insinuating as if Dr. Cave had said or meant, 
that many or most of the Ante- Nicene Fathers were against the 
divinity and eternity of Christ. That you really intended to 
insinuate as much is confessed in your Reply, where you tell me 
(p. 26.) that “the natural import of the words” (Dr. Cave’s 
‘“‘ words) contains a full confutation of the whole design of my 
“ book, which is to prove that all the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
“ maintained the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, 
“ and the eternal generation of the Son.” 

I have not mistaken then as to the matter of fact, that 
you really did insinuate what I had charged you with. That you 
was to blame for so doing, will easily be made appear as plainly 
as the other. Two things I before observed; 1st, That Dr. 
Cave’s words ought not, without a manifest necessity, to have 
been interpreted to a sense directly opposite to his well known 
and often declared sentiments: 2d, That there was no such 
manifest necessity in the ease before us; but rather some pro- 
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bable grounds, even from the passage itself, for interpreting Dr. 
Cave’s words otherwise than you have done. Now as to Dr. 
Caye’s real sentiments, relating to the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
writers, I appeal to the passages appearing in the margin®. 
You may there see that Dr. Cave looked upon the eernity of the 
Son as part of the Christian faith from the very infancy of 
the Church ; that it had been constantly taught by the Catholic 
Fathers ; and that none but mere strangers to antiquity could 
make any question of it: that the most effectual way to confute 
Arians, &c. is, after Scripture, to appeal to the constant universal 
consent of the ancients; with more to the same purpose. Is 
this the man whom you quote on your side? I may add that 
his Apologetical Epistle runs much upon this topic, to vindicate 
the primitive Fathers against such aspersions as you, among 
others, are too apt to throw upon them: and there needs 
nothing more to shew that he was perfectly in my sentiments as 
to that particular, and directly opposite to yours. You may 
‘say, perhaps, that Dr. Cave was inconsistent with himself; and 
at different times, upon different occasions, asserted repugnant 
propositions. But, with submission, I think it a piece of justice 
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due to every author, especially one that has bore a character in 
the learned world, to suppose otherwise of him, till it can 
be evidently made appear, that he has contradicted in one place 
what he had laid down in another. If there be any room left 
for a favourable and candid interpretation, it ought to be 
admitted. I before observed to you, that there was no manifest 
necessity of interpreting that passage of Dr.Cave, as you do. 
He recounted about seven errors of Lactantius, referring to 
others unnamed: and in those, he says, many of the ancients 
concurred with him. By in those, he might possibly mean 
in some or other of them, not in every single particular. To make 
it the more probable that he really meant no more, I observed 
that de divinitate stood as a distinct article, and might be 
construed of the Deity. Lactantius held very absurd notions of 
the Deity, as great errors as any could be. Could Dr. Cave take 
notice of many smaller slips, and never allude to those which 
were the greatest of all? And yet you cannot pretend to say 
that many, or indeed any of the primitive Fathers concurred 
with Lactantius in those errors concerning the Deity. From 
whence I justly concluded that the words in quibus, were not to 
be strictly understood of all and singular the errors noted. 

To this you reply, that Lactantius says of God, that he is the 
Father of all things, “whose beginning cannot be compre- 
** hended ;” as if this were all that Lactantius had said. Does 
he not plainly assert that God had a beginning, and that he made 
himselft? You observe further, that this is fully explained by 
himself lib. ii. cap. 8. where he says, “ God only who is not 
‘* made, is from himself, as we shewed in the first book.” And 
what if he speaks right here? Does it follow that he has not 
said what he really has said in another place? Besides, if you 
please to admit the same candour of interpreting one place by 
‘another, I can shew you also where he has spoke very orthodoxly 
of God the Son’; and can as easily acquit him of the charge of 
heresy with respect to God the Son, as you can acquit him of 
the like charge in respect of God the Father. In a word, his 
errors and contradictions in both points are visible enough: and 
give me leave to think that Dr. Cave might see them ; and might 
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allude to one in the article de divinitate, and to the other in the 
words, de eterna Filii existentia. For, surely, otherwise he 
would not have put de and de, but would rather have expressed 
it as one article, thus; de divinitate atque eterna existentia Filii ; 
and then have proceeded with another de, to a new article. 
Upon the whole, you can never make good your point from this 
passage of Dr. Cave, which is not only capable of a different 
construction from yours, but most naturally and most probably 
requires it. 

You would insinuate (Reply, p. 30.) from another passage of 
Dr. Cave, where he is speaking of Origen, that Origen’s supposed 
errors relating to the Trinity were not, in Dr. Cave’s judgment, 
contrary to any ‘article of the Church, or Apostolical tra- 
* ditions :” which again is doing that good man a second injury, 
instead of making satisfaction for the first. Dr.Cave does not 
say that his supposed errors relating to the Trinity were not 
contrary to “any article of the Church ;” but only that many 
of Origen’s censured opinions were not: and what sort of opin- 
ions Dr. Cave meant, he himself tells us in the very place refer- 
red toh; namely, “ intricate questions that had been canvassed 
* only in the schools of the philosophers, and some notions of 
“ his own invention that were minus commode, not so just or 
“ accurate as they should be.” Now what is this to our present 
purpose? See the passages of Dr. Cave before cited, sufficiently 
shewing that he thought the doctrine of the Trinity to be a fun- 
damental “article of the Church,” and an “ apostolical tra- 
“ dition.” But I am weary of attending you through so many 
trifling pretences. To conclude this head: the most that can 
be made out of Dr. Caye’s expressions, here or elsewhere, is no 
more than this, that some of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, in some 
places of their works, expressed themselves sometimes improperly, 
incautiously, or, it may be, now and then dangerously, in respect 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, before the meaning of terms was 
adjusted and settled; and those articles reduced to a more 
certain and more accurate form of expression. In the sum of the 
matter, in the main doctrine, the Ante-Nicene Fathers were 
agreed. This was Dr. Cave’s real judgment; as may be seen 
by his own words before cited: and, I suppose, he may be 

allowed to be his own best interpreter. He was not only in those 
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sentiments, but zealous for them, being a true lover and 
admirer of the primitive Fathers. How would the good man 
have been filled with indignation to have found his name and: 
his authority made use of, to such purposes as you have done ! 
But enough. 

V. I charged‘ you further as reporting falsely, that the titles 
of rod tavros Tours, and Tév GAwv Snuwovpyds, (that is, Creator 
or Framer of the universe,) were such as the writers of the 
second century always distinguished the Father from the Son by. 
I was indeed so tender in this point, as not absolutely to charge 
this falsehood upon you: but I observed that either this must 
have been your meaning, or else you had made a very trifling 
observation. Those words of yours on which I grounded my 
remark, I have now thrown into the margin*, for every Latin 
reader to judge of. You defend yourself (Reply, p. 16.) with 
these words: “ The words of Athenagoras there cited are these ; 
“< One unbegotten and eternal Maker of all things. By which epi- 
“ thets, &c. Now of these epithets thus joined, my words are 
“ certainly true; nor had the Doctor any right to separate what 
‘“* T had thus joined.” One can hardly forbear smiling at this 
invented answer. If what you now pretend was really your 
meaning, how came you to say epithets, in the plural, rather 
than epithet, in the singular? Why did you distinguish the 
several epithets with commas? Again, why did you take such 
particular notice of per quem, by whom, which you say was 
attributed to the Son, to distinguish him from him that was 
omnium opifex, Maker of all things? Does not your sense here, 
and your sense in what went before, (as I have represented it,) 
answer to each other, like two tallies, exactly ? I defy any man 
that reads your words in the Latin, to understand you other- 
wise. But if you will needs have it that you intended only to say 
that the epithet of “one unbegotten and eternal Maker of all 
“ things,” was peculiar to the Father, in the second century, you 
shall have the honour of making a shrewd observation, when 
you tell me in what century downwards to this day, that epithet 
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has not been peculiar to the Father as much as then. I before 
left you the alternative, either of being found trifling in a peculiar 
manner, or making a false report ; and so I do still. One might 
think, by what follows in your Reply to this article, that you 
had a mind to own the report, and to vindicate it from the charge 
of falsehood. 

You say, Justin Martyr made a “difference between the word 
“ roumrys and Snpiovpyds;” and a little after, that he always 
“‘ speaketh of the Son as being another, not from the dyuouvpyos, 
* the Builder, Framer, or Artificer, but a6 rod wowrod rod Tav- 
“ rds, or rév GAwv, from the Maker of all things,” Reply, p. 17, 
18. However that be, I shewed you plainly, from three express 
testimonies!, that Irenzeus, of the same century with Justin, 
made no such difference. The Son is rors tév mdvrov, Maker 
of all things, according to Lrenzeus, over and over, in as full and 
strong words as the Father himself can be: so that your remark, 
as to the writers of the second century, has no truth in it. What 
you observe of Justin, is not strictly true. He tells us™ indeed, 
that Plato made a difference between zoujrijs and dnuwovpyds, 
understanding by the former one that makes a thing from nothing, 
and by the latter one that frames any thing out of preemistent 
matter. Justin takes notice of this, in order to shew that Plato’s 
inferior gods must be corruptidle, upon Plato’s own principles : 
for the great God is styled by Plato, not zourijs, but dnurovpyds 
-of the other Gods. Consequently they were made of matter, 
which is corruptible, and therefore are corruptible themselves. 
What is this to the purpose we are upon? Or how does it ap- 
pear that Justin himself always observed Plato’s distinction? 
Besides that if he did, it is certain that Justin Martyr supposes 
God the Son to be zounrijs, or Maker of man, whom he calls the 
moinua, creature of Christ. And there is no reason to doubt, 
but that he supposed him to ‘be as truly zoirijs, Maker of all 
.otherthings, according to the constant doctrine of the Church 
‘in that very century, as appears from Irenzeus, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, and others. 

You go on, in pursuance of your first mistake, to observe, 
that “‘ dnusovpyds being of an inferior sense to that of sours 
“ rév Sdov, itis no wonder that the Fathers sometimes give it 


1 See my Defence, vol. i..p.383, | ™ Just. Mart. Paren. p, 91-Ox. ed. 
384. n Just. Mart. Dial. p. 187. Jeb. 
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‘‘to the Son under one of these distinctions, where they say 
** with Origen the Father is tpéros dnuovpyds, the first or chief 
‘“‘ Worker, the Son is so in a secondary sense.” This is writing 
just as if you had never seen the Fathers. I repeat it, that 
Trenzeus gives both those titles indifferently to God the Son, as 
do other Fathers after him ; which you might have seen in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 384. Yet you are loath to admit even so 
much as dyyiovpyds to have been applied to the Son, except 
with a distinction; quoting, I would say misquoting, Origen, to 
countenance your pretences. If you please to look again into 
Origen®, the word is mpéras, not mpGros, signifying not that the 
Father is the first Worker, as if there were two workers, but that 
he is primarily Creator. And, what ruins all your fine airy spe- 
culations at once, Origen, in that very place, asserts the Son 
moinoat (not dntovpyetv) Tov Kkdopov, to make, not frame only, the 
world: which is as much as if he had called him rod xéopov, or 
TOV Sov ToLNTIs. 

You quote Eusebius as styling the Father ardvrov dypuoupyéds, 
the Son atrws dedrepos. You should have remembered that the 
same Eusebius styles the Son 6 péyas trav dd@v dnypusovpydsP. 
Had this been applied to the Father instead of the Son, what 
speculations might we not have expected upon the force of 6 
péyas, the great Creator? You forget also that Eusebius 
scruples not to use the title of monrns tév SAov, Maker of all 
things, speaking of the Son; as I observed in my Defence‘. 
This is directly against you: and if there be some expressions 
in Eusebius which we neither approve nor vindicate ; so there 
are many others that you cannot approve, or make consistent 
with your principles: quotations therefore from Eusebius will 
signify little on either side. What you produce (Reply, p. 18.) 
out of Methodius has been solidly answered by Bishop Bull*. 

You next cite Tatian as a true disciple of Justin Martyr, 
saying, that “‘ matter is produced id rod mdvr@v dnuovpyod, 
** from the Maker of all things, but the Son was éavr@ tiv tAnv 
“* Snusovpyjoas, Worker of this matter.” But sure the disciple 
was strangely forgetful of his master’s distinction between zourhs 
and dny.ovpyds: otherwise, when he was talking of God’s producing 
matter, he should have styled him zrounrijs, not dnurovpydés. And 


° Origen. contr. Cels. p. 317. 4 Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 383. 
P Euseb. Eccl. H. lib. x. cap. 4. r Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 165. 
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you are as forgetful of what you had said but the page before; 
otherwise you should have made the Father no more than 
Worker of the matter, as well as the Son; because of the word 
dnuovpyds. See how strangely you are bewildered in your ob- 
servations, confuting and contradicting yourself. Nothing 
succeeds with you; and I will venture to predict that nothing 
will, so long as you are espousing the cause of heresy, in oppo- 
sition to the faith of the Catholic Church. 

VI. I charged you, sixthly, with three misrepresentations 
together: one relating to Basil, the other two to Athanasius’. 
Basil you represented as declaring against Unity of essence, 
where he intended nothing but against Unity of Person. To 
which you make answer, (p. 21.) that you “ dived not into 
“ Basil’s intentions, but cited his words fairly, viz. that the 
“‘ Sabellian doctrine was corrected by the word consubstantial.” 
A pretty way this, to cite authors without considering whether 
they intended any thing to the purpose they are cited for, or no. 
You cited tBasil, to prove that two things consubstantial make 
two essences; whereas Basil meant no more than that they make 
two Persons. This you call fairly citing his words. You mean, 
I suppose, that you fairly transcribed his words, at the same 
time very unfairly perverting his sense. 

-As to Athanasius, I observed that you understood what he 
had said against the duo.dvc.or, as if it had been said against 
the duootciov, betwixt which two that accurate Father always 
carefully distinguished. To this you reply, that you cited 
Athanasius to confirm this proposition, that ‘“‘ they who say the 
** essence of the Son is like or equal to that of the Father, do 
“‘ by that ascribe to him another numerical essence from that of 
“the Father.” I perceive you do not yet understand a syllable 
of what Athanasius was speaking about. See his meaning ex- 
plained in my Defence, vol. i. p. 513. Athanasius is so far from 
supposing like and equal to be equivalent, or even consistent, 
that he denies that essence to be equal, which is only like ; and 
he is not observing that either an equal or a like essence must be 
another numerical essence, but that an essence which is only 
like to divine, must be an inferior essence. It is very strange, 
that after a key had been given you to that passage in. Atha- 
nasius, you should still go on, as before, to confound yourself 


8 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 513. t Disquisit. Mod. p. 32. Pref. 
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and your readers. As to the other misrepresentation of Atha- 
nasius, whom you suppose an assertor of numerical wdentity, 
‘(which is making him a Sabellian, according to your sense of 
numerical,) as to this charge upon you, you are pleased to say 
never a word. That therefore stands as it did. 

VII. In the next place, I blamed you for representing 
Barnabas’s epistle, év vdOors, interpreting it spurious, though 
that be not the sense of év vdéOors, as it lies in Eusebius. To 
this you make answer, (p. 20.) that you “‘ neither there nor 
“elsewhere interpret those words at all.” This is another 
instance wherein you appear to be more unkind to yourself, 
than I had been to you. You declare, p. rg. of your Disquist- 
tions, that Barnabas’s epistle was by the acients held for 
spurious. This false assertion appeared to have some colour, 
supposing that you interpret év vé@os m Eusebius, to mean 
spurious: but without that, you have made a misreport of the 
ancients, and have no pretence at all for it. Shew me what 
_ ancients, or where they reckoned Barnabas’s epistle spurious. 
If you choose rather to have it thought that you have told us 
an untruth without any colour for it, than with any, be it'so: I 
was willing to put the most candid construction upon the thing; 
and I shall do so still, if you will give me leave. For I observe, 
that after you had said *that Husebius ranked this epistle, év 
védots, you immediately subjoin these words, “ Cotelerius con- 
** fesses that he inclines to the opinion of those who think it is 
“ not the Apostle’s.” Now, this is so very like conimenting on 
the phrase, év vd0ois, just going before, that hardly one reader 
in a hundred could ever suspect that you understood by év vd- 
Gos, any thing else but spurious; that is, falsely ascribed to 
Barnabas. In a word, it seems to me very miuch the same 
thing, whether you interpret a passage thus, or whether you 
-lead your reader into such interpretation: the reader is equally 
deceived either way. However, if you insist upon it, that you 
neither interpreted the words at all, nor intended to lead your 
reader into any such interpretation, I acquiesce; provided only 
that you give us any tolerable account of your saying that this 
epistle was looked upon as spurious by the ancients. 

"Certe quicquid de hac epistola ‘“ stolam Barnabe non tribuerit ; ne- 
dicant recentiores critici,eam Barnabee ‘“ que in ea quidquam apparet, quod 
nostro constanter ascribunt veteres. “ eam etatem non ferat.” Cav. Histor. 


* Nemo certe fuit,”” inquit 6 wavi Literar. vol. i. p. 11. 
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VIII. The next thing which I found fault withy was, your 
partial account of the ancient doxologiesz. To this you reply, 
(p. 19.) that you “freely acknowledge your account of the 
“« primitive doxologies to be imperfect, as wanting the doxologies 
“ of St. Paul and St. Jude, which are the best rule and standard 
* of doxologies.” What? better than St. John’s, or St. Peter’s? 
But this it is to aim at wit. You may please to remember that 
we were not talking of the Scripture-doxologies, but of those 
which are to be met with in the writings of the Fathers. You 
had told us in your Disquisitions a notorious untruth, that the 
Fathers of the first and second century never used that form of 
doxology which has been especially called Catholic ; but that the 
Arian form had obtained among the early Fathers. This false 
account I softly called a partial account; to be as tender of you 
as possible. It is well known that pera or obv, in doxologies, is 
the same'as if the particle «ai be used to connect the Persons: 
and all such forms come under the name of Catholic, as opposed 
to such forms as have only dia or év: because, though either of 
those forms may indifferently be used, and have been used by 
Catholics both im former and latter times: yet after the Arians 
had perverted ‘one to an ill sense, the Catholics chose, for the 
most part, to make use of the other. Now of those called 
Catholic forms, I referred to Polycarp’s®, the Church of 
‘Smyrna’s>, and Clemens’s of Alexandria‘, all within the two first 
‘centuries, and standing evidences of the falsehood of your report, 
supposing you meant that neither pera, nor ody, nor ‘kal, were 
applied in doxologies to the Son or Holy Ghost. Indeed, if any 
of them are applied to either of those two Persons, it is a 
contradiction to the Arian pretence that neither of them should 
be glorified with the Father, but the Father glorified im or by 
them. You tell me, by way of Reply, (p. 20.) “ that the words 
“of Polycarp, and- the ‘Church of Smyrna, comparing the 
“ variation of copies, are certainly against me.” How certainly? 
I know of no variation there is with ‘respect ‘to the Church of 
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Smyrna’s: Eusebius’s copy being but an abstract, wants the 
latter part of the epistle. As to the variation of Polycarp’s, it 
cannot be pretended to make any thing certain against me, 
unless it be certain that Eusebius’s reading be the better of the 
two; which is by no means probable. Besides, that at the 
worst, civ is applied to the Son, even in Eusebius’s copy: I 
suppose you do not insist upon the variation of your own 
contriving. Besides these, Clemens’s dowdlogy will still stand 
good against you, and St. Basil’s testimony concerning the 
doxologies of the earlier centuries’, though the doxologies pro- 
duced by him reach no higher up than the beginning of the 
third. But the subject of dowologies having been accurately 
handled of late by others, I shall content myself with referring 
to their learned and useful tracts upon it®. 

IX. I censured your account of Justin Martyr, as being one 
continued misrepresentation. I considered what I said; and 
shall now justify my censure. You are pleased, indeed, to put 
on a more than usual air of assurance upon this occasion. The 
brightest evidence of truth is what you pretend to, (p. 31.) You 
resolve to vindicate yourself from this false imputation, and to 
make me sensible of my conduct ; that I have very artificially, 
very falsely represented Justin Martyr, (p. 31.) have been guilty 
of pious frauds, and notorious artifice, (p. 37.) such artifice and 
Jraud as you have seldom met with, (ibid.) A crowd of falsehoods 
and misrepresentations you charge upon me, (p. 40.) Yet, after 
all these big words and fine flourishes, (the feeble vaunts of a 
desperate cause that needs them,) I will venture to refer the 
matter in dispute to any man of tolerable capacity, and moderate 
skill in the learned languages. I intimated in my Defence (vol. 
i. p. 526.) the drift and design of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue, of 
that part which we are now principally concerned with. It 
was to shew that there was a divine Person, one who was really 
God of Abraham, Isaac,;and Jacob, and was not the Father, 
but was the Logos, or Christ. This account of Justin I will first 
demonstrate to be true and right ; and next shew how easy it is 
to take off all your boasted reasons, or rather cavils, to the 
contrary. 


4 Basil. de Sp. S. cap. xxix. p.218, Second Review by the same hand. 
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1. Justin Martyr observes, in the beginning of his Dialogue®*, 
that the Christians acknowledged no other God than the Jews 
did. “ There never will be, O Trypho, nor ever was since the 
“‘ world began, another God (dAXos @cds) besides the Maker and 
“* Disposer of the universe: nor do we imagine that ours is one 
“God and yours another; but it is one and the same, that 
“ brought your Fathers out of Egypt with a mighty hand and 
“ stretched out arm: nor do we rest our hopes in any other (for 
“there is none other) but in him whom you hope in, the God 
“ of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” From hence may be seen 
how far Justin is from asserting two Gods. There is not, 
according to him, nor ever was, nor will be, dAAos Ocds, another 
God besides the God of the Jews, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Thus far he and Trypho were agreed. 

2. It was agreed likewise between Justin and Trypho, that 
one certain Person, the same that created the world, and who 
is often spoke of in the Old Testament, as Creator of the uni- 
verse ; who was owned by the Jews under that title, and by 
Christians more especially under the name of Father ; I say, it 
was agreed that that Person was God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

3. Justin Martyr, over and above, asserts that that Person 
had another Person with him, a real and proper Son; which 
Son was also God and Lord, and God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. This was the chief matter in debate between Justin 
and Trypho; and upon which Justin Martyr spends many pages 
in his Dialogue, alluding to it also elsewhere. Now, the main 
point in dispute between you and me is, whether this was really 
Justin’s meaning or no. I must prove every syllable of what I 
here assert; and therefore must dwell the longer upon this 
article. Justin, I say, asserts another Person, besides the Father, 
to be really God, God of Abraham, &ce. He maintains that 
dAdds ear. Oeds", or Erepos Ocdsi, another is God, which he else- 
where expresses by dAdos 7isi, another who is God, besides the 
Father ; which comes to the same as another Person besides the 
Father. Instead of saying Father, he generally expresses it by 
the title of Creator of all things ; the reason of which I conceive 
to be, that both he and Trypho received him under that notion; 
but under the notion of Father, in Justin’s sense, he was not 


& Justin. Mart. Dial. p. 34. Jeb. i Tbid. p. 158, 161, 164. 
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received by Trypho, the question betwixt them being chiefly 
this; whether he was a Father in a proper sense, that is, 
whether he had really a Son. Hence, I conceive, it is, that 
Justin so often denotes the Father by the title of Maker of all 
things, rather than by the title of Father. Yet he does some- 
times make use of the title of Father, instead of the other. He 
says in one place, ody 6 marip iv*, instead of saying, odx 6 mounr)s 
tév ddov jv: which, though not so accurate while disputing 
with a Jew, serves however to shew that those two titles were 
only different expressions denoting the same Person. Justin, in 
his first Apology, where he is again upon the same argument, 
styles the Futher, 6 matjp tév b\ov, Father of all things ; in the 
same place censuring the Jews for not acknowledging that he 
had a Son’, that is, not acknowledging him to be a Father, na 
peculiar and proper sense. This I take notice of to confirm 
what I have already observed, that it was not proper for Justin, 
in dispute with a Jew, to call the Father by a title which the 
Jews did not own, but rather by another which was acknow- 
ledged on both sides; viz. Maker of all things, or however, 
Father of all things, not Father simply. To proceed: Justin 
asserts, and often inculcates, that this Maker, or Father of all 
things, has a Son™, an only-begotten Son”, begotten before the 
creation’, begotten of himself ?, (éx Ocod, and é€ éavrod,) without 
abscission or division4, strictly and properly™ (idiws and «vplws) a 
Son, and really (not nominally) distinct from him’. He asserts 
further, and proves at large, that this very Son is really God, 
not called God only, but is Godt : and Justin never says that he 
is God by voluntary appointment, or as representative of the 
Father ; but as Son of God, he is God». The same is God of 
the Jews, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, according to 
Justin. This last particular is what you and I chiefly differ 
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upon; and therefore I must be the more full and copious in the 
proof of it. 

It is a rule and maxim with Justin, that God the Father 
never appeared ; which, I suppose, I need not prove to you, 
because you yourself contend for it, and in the title-page of your 
Reply, recommend the determination of the Sirmian Synod in 
anathematizing any that should say, the Father appeared to 
Abraham. Please then to take notice, that Justin Martyr 
quotes * Exod. iii. 16. where it is said, “‘ The Lord God of your 
“fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared 
“unto me, &c.” These words Justin, upon his principles, must 
have understood of Christ: he was the Lord God, the God 
of Abraham, &c. who appeared. And indeed Justin quotes the 
text for that very purpose, to prove that Christ is God. Soon 
after he asks the company, whether they did not yet perceive 
that he who appeared to Moses had declared himself to be the 
God of Abrahamy, &c. This passage I before cited in my 
Defence, (p. 296.) to prove that, according to Justin, Christ 
himself was God of Abraham. This you complain of, very 
ridiculously, (Reply, p. 37.) calling it a piece of artifice, and 
I know not what, as if I had stopped where I ought not; 
whereas it is impossible that Justin’s words should have any 
other meaning than that which I have given: the following 
words in Justin are so far from confronting this sense, that they 
do nothing more than repeat and confirm the same thing. For 
after Justin had thus plainly asserted that Christ was God of 
Abraham, &c. proving it from the text in Exodus; Trypho 
objects, that possibly it might be an angel only that appeared, 
and God (that is, God the Father) might speak to Moses 
by that angel. To which Justin replies; “‘ Admit that both 
“God and an angel were concerned in that appearance to Moses, 
“as has been proved from the text cited; yet, I insist upon it, 
“ that the Maker of all things was not the God (or that diyine . 
‘“¢ Person) who told Moses that he himself was God of Abraham, 
“ and God of Isaac, and God of Jacob ; but it was he of whom I 
“ have proved to you, that he appeared to Abraham, and 
“to Jacob, administering to the will of the Maker of all 
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“ things?.” Justin goes on to prove this from the absurdity of 
supposing that God the Father should appear in that manner: 
upon which Trypho is convinced that he that appeared to 
Abraham, and was called God and Lord, and was God, was not 
the Maker of all things ; not God the Father, but another, who 
was also an angel. Then Justin proceeds to give further proof, 
that none appeared to Moses in the bush but he only, who 
is called an angel, and is really God, namely, Christ. the Son 
of God. To these testimonies I shall subjoin one more out 
of Justin’s first Apology, which in English runs thus: ‘“ Now 
‘“‘ what was said to Moses out of the bush, I am the I AM, the 
“ God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
“ Jacob, and the God of thy fathers, denotes that they, though 
“dead, are still in being, and are men of Ohrist himself*.” 
In this passage, Christ is plainly asserted to be the 6 dv, the I 
am, or God of the Jews, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
By four express testimonies out of Justin, this momentous point 
is established ; and the whole tenor of this Father’s writings 
confirms it. The sum then of Justin’s doctrine is this: That 
there is no other God besides the God of the Jews, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: that God the Father is God of the 
Jews, God of Abraham, &c. that there is another besides the 
Father, who is also God of the Jews, God of Abraham, &c. and 
this other is the Logos, or Ohrist, the proper and only Son of the 
Father, undivided and inseparable from him, though begotten of 
him. The conclusion from all is, that Christ is God, and yet 
not another God from the Father, but &AAos tis, another Person 
only>, This is Justin’s true, genuine, certain doctrine, which 
being thus proved and fixed, all your pretences to the con- 
trary drop at once. However, that I may not seem to neglect 
any thing you have to say, I shall briefly examine your objec- 
tions, one by one. 
. 1, One is, that Justin often speaks of @eds érepos mapa Tov 
Tountny tév ddov, another God besides the Maker of all things. 
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But I have shewn, from Justin’s own interpretation, (besides 
that in strict propriety the words require no more,) that the 
meaning is only this, that there is dAdos tls, another who is God ; 
besides him whom both sides acknowledged under the title 
of Maker of all things; that is, besides him whom Christians 
call the Father. Justin then meant only that there is another 
Person besides the Father, who is also God. To this you 
except °, that the word Person, or Hypostasis, was not known to 
Justin. And what if he uses not the word, might he not 
without the word assert the thing? “Addos tis really signifies, 
and is rightly rendered, another Person. But you except further, 
that Justin does not only say érepos, another, but apiOu@ erepos, 
another in number ; and how can Father and Son be numerically 
the same God, if they be numerically differing ? To which I 
answer, that they are different Persons, nwmerically different: 
and that this was really Justin’s sense is manifest from his 
opposing the word, dpi0ue €erepor, another thing in number, 
to that which évépuari pdvov dpOpetra, only differs nominally, not 
really’. He did not intend to say that Father and Son were 
two Gods, but only that they were more than two names of 
the same thing; as some heretics taught, before Sabellius. 
In this sense, none of the Post-Nicene writers ever denied that 
the Son is dpi0ue érepos, or érepdv t1, another, or another thing, 
really distinct from the Fathere. The same way of speaking you 
will find in the Church as low as Damascenf. But you say, 
(Mod. Disquis. p. 29.) that the Post-Nicene Fathers guarded 
their expressions by the word hypostasis, which Justin does not. 
And what if the disputes which happened after Justin’s time 
made it necessary to guard such expressions, as having been 
used formerly without offence, came at length to be perverted 
to an ill meaning? There is nothing strange in this. It is well 
observed by the judicious and learned Du-Pin, speaking indeed 
of Theognostus, but the remark is applicable to others of 
the ancients, who may claim the like favour of interpretation. 
“ Photius,” says he, “has wrongfully accused Theognostus to 
“ have erred concerning the divinity of the Son, upon the score 


¢ Disquis. Mod. p. 29. Ambr. de Fid. lib. iii. cap. 15. Greg. 
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“« of a few expressions that did not agree with those of his own 
“age; without taking notice that though the ancients have 
*‘ spoken differently as to this point, yet the foundation of the 
‘“* doctrine was always the same; and that it isan horrid injustice 
‘to require them to speak as nicely, and with as much pre- 
‘“* eaution, as those that lived after the birth and. condemnation 
“* of heresies.” In a word, though Justin has not used the like 
guards with the Post-Nicene writers, since he had not the like 
occasions; yet his sense, without any such guards, is plain 
enough to any man that duly weighs and considers it. 

2. You pretend from Justin, (Disq. Mod. p. 33.) that Christ 
is not Maker of all things. But this you ean never prove out of 
Justin : for all that Justin meant, by distinguishing Christ from 
the Maker of all things, was only this, that Christ is not that. 
Person, ordinarily and eminently styled Maker of all things ; that 
is, he is not the Father himself, as some heretics pretended, and 
as the Jews in effect taught, by applying these texts to God the 
Father, which Justin interprets of God the Son, 

3. You object that Christ does nothing of his own power. 
This is no where said by Justin of Christ, considered in his 
highest capacity. Justin indeed admits that both the power and 
substance of the Son is derived from the Father. But this is a 
different thing from saying that Christ did nothing by his own 
power. The Father’s power is his power, Christ’s own power. 

4. You object (Disq. Mod. p. 30, 33.) that Christ is no more 
than the chief power, (mpdérn divauis,) after the chief God, pera rov 
mporov @cdv. But Justin no where puts those words together 
as you have done. He does indeed say, that the Son is the 
principal Power after (that is, next in order to) the Father of all 
thingss : which is no more than to say, that he is the neat Person 
to the Father, as all allow. What inference can you draw from 
thence against our principles? As to the words ap@ros Qecds, 
chief God, it is Plato’s expression, and, as such, cited by 
Justin, 

5. You object that Christ ‘* hath all that he hath from the 
‘¢ Father.” This is true, and acknowledged by all Catholies, 
before and after the Nicene Council, from Justin’ down to 
Damascen *. 


& Justin. Mart. Apol. i. p. 66. kal Kupi¢, kat Og. Just. Dial. p. 374. 
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6. You object that, according to Justin, (Disq. p. 33.) 
“ Christ could not be saved but by the help of God.” This is 
spoke of Christ, in respect of his humanity ; and brought in 
among the proofs of Christ’s being a man'. And it was suitable 
to *Christ’s humble state on earth, for an example and lesson 
to other men, to refer all to God. 

7. You object that Christ is ‘‘manifestly distinguished from 
* the God of Abraham.” But this is manifestly false, in your 
sense of it. Christ is plainly God of Abraham, according to 
Justin; as hath been before shewn. You may say, if you please, 
that the Father is distinguished from the God of Abraham ; 
which is true, as he is distinguished from the Son, who is God 
of Abraham: in like manner, I presume, we may allow that the 
Son is distinguished from the God of Abraham, and leave you to 
make your utmost advantage of it. You observe, that when the 
Son is distinguished from the God of Abraham, there is added, 
“‘ besides whom there is no other God.” From thence you may 
learn, that though the Son be God of Abraham, as well as the 
father, yet there are not two Gods of Abraham: the Son is not 
another God of Abraham, but another Person only. 

8. You object further, (Disq. Mod. p. 27, 33.) that Christ 
“ would not suffer himself to be called good, but remitted that 
“* title to the Father only™.” You should have added, as Justin 
does in the same place, that Christ was a “ worm, and no man, 
“‘ the scorn of men, and the outcast of the people :” and then 
the reader would have seen plainly what Justin was talking 
about. 

gy. You object that Christ is not “ called God by Justin, on 
“account of his having the Father’s essence communicated to 
“ him, but because of his being begotten of him before the cre- 
“ ation :” that is, Justin has not said it in ¢erms, though he has 
in sense. To be the proper Son of the Father, and to be begotten 
of him inseparably, and without division, (which is Justin’s doc- 
trine,) is the same thing as to have the nature or essence of the 
Father communicated to him. This is clear from Justin’s simi- 
litudes and illustrations®. For, I suppose, one fire lighted of 
another, is of the same nature with that other: and thus it is, 
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that the Nicene Fathers supposed the Son to be, as it were, 
Light of Light ; intending thereby to signify his consubstantiality. 

to. But you object, that the Son (according to Justin) “ is 
“God by the will of the Father.” This might be understood 
in a good sense, had it been asserted by Justin. But the pas- 
sage which you build this upon, does not say so much; as shall 
be shewn in another place, and as I have before observed in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 350. 

11. But Christ, you say, is subservient to the will of the 
Father. And what if it pleased the second Person of the blessed 
Trinity to transact all matters between God the Father and 
mankind: be thankful for it, and make not yourself a judge of 
the divine and mysterious dispensations. I observed in my De- 
fence, (vol. i. p. 442.) that one Person may be delegate to an- 
other, without being of an inferior nature: otherwise one man 
could not be delegate to another. This “ thin piece of sophistry” 
you undertake to answer (Reply, p. 73.) in these words: ‘* One 
‘man may be delegate to another, because he is another indi- 
“ viduum of the same species, but different in his particular 
“essence from him; but dares the Doctor say the second or 
“‘ third Person thus differs from the first ?’ To which I reply, 
that, from your own confession, it is manifest that merely from 
delegation no argument can be drawn to inferiority of nature ; 
which was the point I was upon, and which is sufficiently proved 
by that instance. As to the Persons differing from each other, 
as one man differs from another, I readily deny any such differ- 
ence among the divine Persons: and I leave you to prove at 
leisure, that all delegation requires it. When you can do that, 
I shall submit to the charge of sophistry: in the mean time, 
please to suffer it to lie at your own door. 

Having thus considered all, or however your most considerable 
pretences from Justin Martyr, and shewn them to be weak and 
frivolous ; I hope I may have leave once more to say, that your 
account of this Mather is one continued misrepresentation. You 
have, under this article, took a great deal of pains to weaken 
the force of an argument which I had used in my Defence, vol. 
i. p. 291, &c. It would break my method too much here, to at- 
tend you in it ; to shew how you have left my main arguments 
and testimonies untouched, and have done little more than 
endeavoured to confront them with other testimonies; which, 
notwithstanding, when rightly understood, are nothing at all to 
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the purpose. If the reader pleases but to consider and compare 
what I have said in my Defence, I am not apprehensive that 
your pretences can have much weight with him. However, if a 
proper occasion offers, and if need be, or if I have not sufficiently 
obviated them already, I may perhaps take some further notice 
of them, either in a second part to this, or elsewhere, whenever 
my adversaries shall favour me with a large and particular ex- 
amination of the whole piece. I shall now proceed, in my method, 
to another article of the charge. 

X. The tenth thing which I charged you with (Defence, vol. i. 
Pp- 514.) was, that in your Disquisitions (p. 61.) you took occa- 
sion from the Latin version to misrepresent Athenagoras, insi- 
nuating from it that the Son is not like the Father. Here you 
are so ingenuous as to plead guilty, and to give me leave to 
triumph, (Reply, p. 14.) but with this sting in it, that it is “ the 
** only argument I attempted to answer.” But whether that be 
so or no, our readers, I suppose, may be the properest judges ; 
to whom I leave it, and proceed. 

~XI. I charged you further, (Defence, vol. i. p. 514, 515.) with 
another misconstruction of a passage in Athenagoras; a very 
famous one, and of singular use in this controversy. You ap- 
peared to me to construe the words ody és yevouevor®, not as 
eternally generated ; which is a very new and peculiar construc- 
tion. You deny the fact, as indeed you may well be ashamed to 
own it. But I shall literally translate that paragraph of your 
book, and then the reader may the more easily judge of it. “ Hence 
“it appears that Athenagoras, with the Christians of the same 
“* age, believed the Father only to be @cdv dyévvytov Kal aidior, 
* God unbegotten and eternal, and the Son of God the Father to 
“ be styled apGrov yevvnua, the first offspring, ovx os yevduevor, 
“not on the account of any eternal generation, properly so 
«“ called, such as might constitute the Son (vra kal tpeorGra, 
“ living and subsisting by himself, in or out of the Father; but 
** because the Father, being himself an eternal mind, had from 
“ eternity Adyov, reason, in himself, didiws AoyiKds dv, being eter- 
“* nally rational?.” ‘The reader must here observe, that as you 
intermix Greek with your sentences six times, in the same 
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manner, so in five of them, the words immediately following the 
Greek are plainly intended as the construction, or interpretation 
of it. I had therefore good reason, from parity of cireum- 
stances, to take the words immediately following those Greek 
words, ody os yevdpevov, as your construction, or interpretation of 
them: especially since you begin with the negative particle, just as 
the Greek does. You seem to be so sensible of this yourself, that 
when in-your Reply (p. 14.) you come to give your English reader 
a different turn of the passage, you are forced to leave the Greek 
words ovx as yevduevoy quite out: for had they appeared here 
in your Reply, as they do in your Disquisitions, the reader would 
have seen at once that my censure was just. But let us, for 
argument sake, admit your plea, that you did not intend those 
words following Athenagoras’s Greek, as an interpretation of it ; 
do you consider how unaccountable a part you have acted in 
citing the words at all? They are words which we greatly value, 
and lay a stress upon, as being of irresistible force against the 
Arians. Ought you not, while you were pleading the cause of 
Arianism from this very passage, to have attempted some solu- 
tion of the difficulty arising from those words, which so plainly 
stare you in the face? Sandius and Gilbert Clerke thought them- 
selves obliged tu say something, however weak and unsatisfactory ; 
which was better than to attempt nothing at all. But what do 
you, if we are to take your own last thoughts upon it? You 
could not but know that these words, in their obvious natural 
meaning, are directly repugnant to the conclusion which you are 
aiming at; you see the very words, you transcribe them, and 
leave them as you find them, without any interpretation or solu- 
tion. Now what is this but to shew that you was aware of the 
objection, and was not able to answer it, nor so much as willing 
to endeavour it ; and yet resolutely persist, even against convic- 
tion, to wrest and force the passage to your own meaning? Iam 
persuaded you might more prudently have submitted to the first 
charge, than have took this way of getting rid of it. But it is 
frequent with you, for want of considering, to double the fault 
which you hoped to excuse; and for the avoiding of one diffi- 
culty, to run yourself into more and greater. 

To conclude this article : if you intended an interpretation of 
Athenagoras’s words, as I conceive you did, then you have, in 
the whole, misrepresented the author, but with something of 
colour for it: if you did not, still you have, in the whole, mis- 
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represented him, and without any colour for it. Hither way, 
you have dealt unfairly with Athenagoras, and have endeavoured 
to impose upon your readers. 

XII. The next thing I laid to your charge4 was a ridiculous 
representation of Tertullian; as if Tertullian believed two angels 
to be as much one, as God the Father and God the Son are. 
To this you reply, (p. 21.) that you “ say nothing of what Ter- 
“ tullian believed : but only from these words (the Son of God is 
“ called God from the Unity of substance, for God is a spirit) you 
“ think it evident, that Tertullian concludes hence the Unity of 
“ the Father and the Son, that they are both spirits ; which two 
** angels and two demons also are.” Is there then no regard to 
be had to what an author is otherwise known to believe ? Or is 
it fair and just to construe an ambiguous sentence (supposing 
this ambiguous, and not rather plain enough against you) in 
direct opposition to his certain undoubted principles? But what 
makes it the more unjust in this case is, that Tertullian, in that 
very paragraph, within a line or two of the words which you 
ground your remark upon, resolves the Unity of Father and 
Son into this; that they are de Spiritu Spiritus, de Deo Deus, 
de Lumine Lumen ; Spirit of Spirit, God of God, Light of Lights. 
Can this be said of two angels or two demons, that they are light 
of light, or spirit of spirit? Have they any such relation to, or 
intimate conjunction with, each other, as is here plainly signified 
of Father and Son? Well then, what is the result? You have 
misunderstood Tertullian, or rather perverted his meaning. He 
does not say that Father and Son are one, because they are both 
spirits ; any more than he says they are one, because they are 
both Gods ; nor would it ‘be sufficient for one to be Spirit, and 
the other to be Spirit, or one to be God, and the other God, 
unless one were also of the other, inseparably united to him, and 
included in him. Tertullian indeed observes that God the Father 
is Spirit, as he had before observed of God the Son: and this 


4 Defence, vol. i. p. 515. 
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was right, that so he might come to his conclusion, that they 
are Spirit of Spirit ; which they could not be, unless each of 
them were Spirit. This therefore is mentioned, not because it 
makes them one, but because they could not be one without it. 
They must be Spirit and Spirit, to be Spirit of Spirit: but the 
latter contains more than the former; and it is into this that 
Tertullian resolves the formal reason of the Unity ; or rather, 
both considerations are included in his notion of Unity of sub- 
stance. This will appear from a bare literal rendering of his 
words. ‘“ We have learned that he (God the Son) is prolated, 
“ and by his prolation generated, and upon that score he is styled 
“ Son of God, and God, from Unity of substance. For even God 
“(the Father) is Spirit : and when a ray is produced from the 
** sun, a portion from the whole, the swn is in the ray, because 
“it is the swn’s ray ; and the substance is not separated, but ex- 
“‘ tended: in like manner, here is Spirit of Spirit, and God of 
“ God, as Light of Light.” You see how Tertullian makes it 
necessary to Unity of substance, that the substance be not 
separate : and thus Father and Son are one, not merely because 
each of them is Spirit, but because both are undivided substance, 
or Spirit; Spirit of Spirit. When I wrote my Defence, I 
thought a hint might have been sufficient in things of this 
nature ; little imagining I should ever have the trouble of 
explaining such matters as these, which appear by their own 
light, upon a bare inspection into the author. 

XII. In the next place, I charged yout with a misconstruc- 
tion of a noted passage in Irenzeus. To this you make no reply 
at all; wherefore it stands as before; and I have, I suppose, 
your tacit allowance to triwmph here, as, in a former place, your 
express permission. 

XIV. I found fault" with your representation *of Tertullian ; 
as if that writer believed God the Son to have been, in his 
highest capacity, ignorant of the day of judgment. To this you 
make answer, (Reply, p. 22.) that “ you only cite his express 
‘“‘ words without any descant upon them.” It is very true that 
you make no formal descant upon those very words; but both 
before and after, you are arguing, with all your might, against 
Tertullian’s belief of the eternity and consubstantiality. 1 hope it 
is no affront to suppose that you had some meaning in bringing 
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in the passages about the Son’s ignorance ; and that you would 
have your readers think them pertinent, at least, to the point in 
hand. The whole design of your book, and what goes before 
and after, in the same section, sufficiently shew your intention in 
citing those passages; and are, interpretatively, a descant upon 
them. Your meaning and purport in it is so plain, that no 
reader can mistake it: wherefore your pretence now that you 
have made no descant upon the words, after you find that you 
are not able to defend your sense of them, is a very poor evasion. 
There were two citations from Tertullian about the Son’s igno- 
rance. I had shewn that one of them plainly relates to Christ’s 
hwman nature ; and I might reasonably judge from thence the 
same thing of the other also, since both are of the same author. 
It is not therefore strictly true that I answer nothing, as you 
pretend, to the first citation: for, by answering one, I have, in 
effect, answered both. It was your business to prove that either 
of the passages were to be understood of Christ, in his highest 
capacity : but for want of proof, you are content to insinuate it 
only to your reader; and so you leave it with him, trusting to 
his weakness or partiality. However, instead of asking a proof 
of you, I gave you a proof of the contrary ; demonstrating from 
the context, (especially from the words exclamans quod se Deus 
reliquisse, which Tertullian in express words interprets of the 
human nature,) that the supposed ignorance of Christ was under- 
stood by Tertullian of Christ’s humanity only. Now you say 
(p. 22.) that “ the words, known only to the Father, exclude the 
“Son in all capacities.” Very well then; I had the good 
fortune to hit your meaning before, though you made no descant 
upon the words. As to your pretence from the term only, there 
is no ground for it. No man of any judgment, that is at all 
acquainted with Tertullian’s way and manner of explaining the 
exclusive terms’ relating to this subject, would ever draw any 
such inference from them. But you have a further pretence, 
that “all the words preceding speak not of the Son of man, 
“ but of the Son of God.” The reason is, because he was to 
prove that the Son of God was really distinct from the Father ; 
and that the Father was not incarnate, as the Praxeans pretended. 
He proves it unanswerably from this topic, among others ; that 
in regard to the Son’s ignorance of the day of judgment, Father 
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and Son are plainly spoken of, as of two Persons; one as knowing, 
the other as not knowing, though in a certain respect only : 
wherefore the Father himself was not the Person incarnate, 
which was to be proved. In this view, Tertullian’s argument is 
just and conclusive; and the text relating to the Son’s ignorance 
pertinently alleged, though understood of Christ’s humanity. 
This I observed before, and explained more at large in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 517, 518, &e. You resolve, notwithstanding, 
to proceed in your own way, and to make a show of saying some- 
thing, though you find yourself already foreclosed, and every 
objection obviated. You say thus: “ From this mistake of 
“ Tertullian’s citing texts relating only to Christ’s human na- 
“ture, he saw this objection would arise, that the Fathers 
‘“‘ argued impertinently against the Sabellians.” I did indeed 
foresee, that there might be some colour for such an objection, 
among those that take things upon the jirst view, without look- 
ing any further. I proposed the objection fairly, and then fully 
answered it; as the reader may please to see in my Defence. 
And now, what have you to reply? I had said that Catholics 
and Sabellians both allowed that God was incarnate, and that 
the main question (that is, so far as concerns the incarnation, 
whereof I was speaking) was, whether the Father himself made 
one Person with Christ's human nature, or no. In answer hereto, 
you make a show of contradicting me without opposing me at 
all, except in one particular, wherein you are plainly mistaken. 
You run off for near a page together, telling us only trite things 
which every body knows, concérning the dispute between Ca- 
tholics and Sabellians. If by singular essence be meant the same 
with Hypostasis, or Person, (as you understand it,) that indeed 
was the main article of dispute between Catholics and Sabellians, 
whether Father and Son were one and the same Hypostasis. 
But when the principles of each side were brought down to the 
particular case of the incarnation, then the main point in 
question was, whether the Hypostasis of the Father was incar- 
nate or no. The Sabellians allowing but one divine Hypostasis, 
and yet admitting God to be tncarnate, were of course obliged 
to assert it: and the Catholics, on the other hand, admitting 
more divine Hypostases than one, denied it. How the Catholics 
proved their point, I shewed you distinctly ; and you have no- 
thing of moment to reply to it. Only you are pleased to acquaint 
us with an invention of your own, that the “ Sabellians allowed 
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‘in Jesus only fiesh; and by the Spirit of Jesus they understood 
“‘ the Godhead of the Father.” But who, before yourself, ever 
reckoned it among the Sabellian tenets, that Christ had no 
human soul? It is very peculiar of you to cite Tertullian in 
proof of it, on account of these words; dicentes Filium carnem 
esse, id est hominem, id est Jesum ; Patrem autem Spiritum, td est 
Deum : when Tertullian, in the very passage, interprets flesh by 
man, and Jesus ; and interprets Spirit by divine Spirit, or God. 
As to the belief of Christ’s human soul, it was an established 
article of faith in Tertullian’s time, as appears from several 
passages? ; and before Tertullian, as is clear from Irenzeus* and 
Justin Martyr>. How then comes it to pass, that none of the 
Catholics ever took notice of this error of the Sabellians, their 
denying a human soul? I mention not how the Sabellian hypo- 
thesis must have been very needlessly and stupidly clogged by 
such a tenet: for they could never have given any tolerable 
account of the Son’s praying to the Father, of his increasing in 
wisdom, of his being afflicted and sore troubled, and erying out 
in his agonies and sufferings, without the supposition of a human 
soul. What? Was it only walking flesh, or animated clay, that 
did all this? Or was it the Hypostasis of the Father, the eternal 
God, as such, that did these things? You allow only these two ; 
and not caring, it seems, how stupid and senseless you make all 
the Sabellians, one of these you must, of course, father upon 
them. It is true that they supposed the Father to have suffered, 
and they were therefore called Patripassians: that is, they sup- 
posed the Father to suffer (as we believe of the Son) in the human 
nature. But they were never so gross and wild in their imagin- 
ations as to suppose the Godhead, as such, to suffer, to be sore 
troubled, to be in agonies, to ery out, &c. And yet it is ridiculous 
to apply this to flesh only; without a soul: neither can it be 
reasonably imagined of the Sabellians, unless they believed of 
men in general, that they have no such thing as a soul distinct 
from the body. In short, their retreating at length to this, 
that there were two Hypostases® in Christ, a divine and human, 
in order to solve the difficulties they were pressed with, suffi- 
ciently discovers their sentiments. For neither could that sub- - 
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terfuge do them any service, unless Jesus was supposed a distinct 
Person ; nor could they be so weak as to imagine a living carcase, 
a body without a soul, to be a person. To conclude this article, 
the Sabellians, when they retired at length to that salvo, taking 
sanctuary in two Hypostases, understood one of them to be God 
the Father, the other, the man Christ Jesus’: which was after- 
wards the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, and of Photinus, who 
thus refined upon the Sabellian heresy. But I have been rather 
too long in confuting a pretence, which has nothing to counte- 
nance it in history ; besides that it is plainly repugnant to good 
sense. 

XV. The next thing I charged you with*, was your pre- 
tending, falsely, that Bp. Bull had: not shewn that the Fathers 
of the second century resolved the Unity into the same principle 
with the Nicene Fathers. I observed that the Bishop had 
shewn it, referring you to the place wheref. You now say 
in your Reply, (p. 24.) ‘“ That which the Bishop has done in that 
* section is fully answered and refuted, p. 197, 198.” I have 
turned to those pages in your Disquisitions, and can see nothing 
like it; except it be your fancy, or fiction, that the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, when they speak of the Logos as existing in the Father 
before his coming forth, mean it of an attribute only, and nothing. 
real. This groundless surmise is at large confuted by Bishop 
Bull: and give me leave also to refer you to what I have 
observed” on that head. What you add, relating to Clemens 
Romanus, is only gratis dictum, and wants to be proved. 

XVI. I blamed youi further for referring* to Basil, as 
an evidence that Gregory Thaumaturgus believed God the Son 
to be a creature. You tell me in your Reply, (p. 24.) that 
you “say nothing of his (Gregory’s) faith.” Please to look back 
to your Modest Disquisitions, and revise your own former 
thoughts, which run thus: “ Lastly, it is to be noted that 
‘‘ neither Gregory Thaumaturgus, who, as St. Basil witnesseth, - 
“* depressed Christ into the rank of creatures, (in creaturarum censwm 
“« depressit,) nor Dionysius of Alexandria, who, as the same 
“‘ (Basil) witnesseth, denied the consubstantiality, could have 


4 See this expressly asserted in & Bull. Def. Fid. sect. iii. cap. 5, 6, 
Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 39. before 7, 8, 9, 10. 
referred to. h Defence, vol. i. p. 360, &c. Ser- 
© Defence, vol. i. p. 518. mons, vol. ii. p. 149, &c. 
f Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. cap. i Ibid. vol. i. p. 518. 
4. k Mod. Disq. p. 84. 
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“ thought rightly (recte sentire potwisse) of the proper eternity of 
“ Christ.” Is this saying nothing of Gregory’s faith ? though 
he depressed the Son into the rank of creatures, as you tell 
us he did; and though he could not think (i. e. believe) rightly 
of Christ’s proper eternity, as you also say; yet you have said 
nothing of Gregory’s faith. Ridiculous: you have said it, and 
quoted Basil for it; notwithstanding that Bishop Bull had 
demonstrated the contrary even from Basil himself; as I before 
observed, and you do not gainsay. And now, to use your own’ 
words, relating to this article, ‘let the reader judge where the 
‘¢ falsehood lies.” Your repeating some things from Petavius 
and Huetius, upon this occasion, signifies little. Bp. Bull had 
considered, and answered what those two great men had said: 
and you come up again with the same baffled objections; though 
you are so sensible that they have been fully answered, that you 
have not a word to reply, but are forced tacitly to allow that 
Gregory's faith was right ; however he happened to drop some 
suspected words, which were made an ill use of. 

XVII. I charged you! with the revival of an old objection, 
which Bishop Bull had ingenuously set forth in its full force, and 
as fully answered™. 

To this you reply, (p. 25.) that you have fully confuted this 
pretended answer of the Bishop’s, in your Dissertation de 
Scriptur. Interpret. p. 51, 52. and also in the place cited of your 
Mod. Disquis. p. 87, 88. I have turned to your Dissertation, 
and find what you point to in the Preface, p. 51, 52. There I 
meet with two or three exceptions, mostly wide of the point, and 
scarce deserving notice. We must suppose our readers ac- 
quainted with the argument we are upon, which it would 
be tedious to give at length: and now I will shew you how 
slight your objections are. 

1. First, you say, that the “appearance of Christ’s divine 
** nature” (to the Patriarchs) “ under human form, did not make 
“ the Logos another God from the Father.” No, certainly; nor 
did any of the Ante-Nicene writers pretend it: but if the 
Logos appeared in a certain manner and form; and the Father 
never appeared in any manner or form; the Logos is not the 
Father : which was the thing to be proved. 

2. You object, that “certainly the divine nature of Christ 


1 Defence, vol. i. p. 518, &c. m Bull. Def. Fid. N. p. 267. 
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‘was in heaven, when it appeared on earth.” Undoubtedly : 
and those very writers who represent the Father as being 
in heaven, and the Son as being on earth, yet acknowledge 
them both to be equally present every where: and they refer it 
to the oixovoula", that the two Persons are represented, as — 
it were, in different places; one here, the other there. 

3. You object, that “those ancients who looked upon it 
“as impious to ascribe to the Father such things as they made 
“no scruple of applying to the Son, must have thought there 
“was some difference between the Father and Son in those 
“‘ respects.” I answer, that they thought of no more difference 
than this, that one was a Father, and the other a Son; and 
that one was to be incarnate, and the other not. It would have 
been impious to ascribe to the Person of the Father what 
was proper to the Person of the Son; not only because the 
Father was never to be sent, nor to act a ministerial part, 
any more than he was to be incarnate; but also because the 
tendency of such pretences was to make Father and Son 
one Hypostasis, or Person, and was in reality to deny that there 
was any Son at all. Your citations from Tertullian and Justin 
Martyr are not pertinent, unless you supposed yourself to 
be arguing against Sabellians. Having done with your Disser- 
tation, let us next come to Disquis. Modest. p. 87. There, 
I must observe, you have hardly one word to the purpose. All 
that you prove is, that Father and Son are not one numerical 
essence, in your sense; that is, they are not one numerical 
Person, which is readily allowed: as also that they have not one 
numerical will, power, &c. in your sense, though they have 
in another. Volwntas de voluntate, potentia de potentia is the 
Catholic doctrine, as much as substantia de substantia, or Deus 
de Deo. In short, if you would do any thing towards confuting 
Bishop Bull, you should answer the authorities which he 
brought, to prove that those very Ante-Nicene writers (who 
argued that it could not be the Father that appeared, and 
descended, and was found in a place) acknowledged, notwith- 
standing, that the Son was, in his own nature, invisible and 


n Habes Filium in terris, habes tate: Filium quoque ut individuum 
Patrem in celis: non est separatio cum ipso ubique. Tamen in ipsa 
ista, sed dispositio divina. Czeterum oixovoyia Pater voluit Filium in terris 
scias Deum etiam intra abyssos esse, haberi, se vero in celis. Tertull. adv. 
et ubique consistere, sed vi et potes- Praz. cap. 2. 
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omnipresent, as well as the Father; and that the same writers 
(some of them) expressly interpreted those appearances, &c. of the 
oixovouia, economy, or dispensation, which it pleased God the 
Son to run through; transacting all matters between God 
the Father, and the world of creatures. As to the oixovopla, 
and what Bishop Bull intends by it, the reader may see in his 
Defence of the Nicene Faith, (p. 10.) What you mean by denying 
it is very hard to conjecture, unless you have some weak evasion 
(Reply, p. 26.) in the words, “ beginning from the fall of Adam :” 
for you say, and seem to lay some stress upon it, that “ it began 
‘from the beginning of the creation.” Does Bishop Bull deny 
that? See his own words in the margin®. But, it seems, you 
are to construe Bishop Bull’s saying, that it was as “ high as 
“the fall of Adam,” (in opposition to such as supposed it 
to commence at the incarnation, and no sooner,) as if he had 
said, it began from the fall of Adam: and this you are to 
do, only to find some pretence for contradicting Bishop Bull, 
and diverting the reader from the point in hand. I referred 
you (Defence, vol. i. p. 518.) to authors”, ancient and modern, 
who asserted the ofxovoyéa in Bishop Bull’s sense. To which 
you have nothing of any moment to oppose; only you discover 
a great dissatisfaction that Bishop Bull had so well guarded his 
point, and vindicated his doctrine, that all your most pompous 
and plausible pretences fall before him. 

XVIII. I charged yous with setting Clemens of Rome, and 
St. Paul, at variance ; and yet giving the preference to Clemens, 
as “ laying Christianity before us in its naked simplicity.” To 
this article you are pleased to say never a word. 

XIX. I took notice also, in another place’, of your sophistical 
way of reasoning against the belief of mysteries, or matters above 
comprehension. I called upon you (vol. i. p. 459, 460.) to 
explain your meaning, and to let us know distinctly, what there 
is in the doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity, to give you such 
offence, and to raise your zeal against it ; whether it be that the 
doctrine is, in your judgment, contradictory to reason, or only 


© Deus Pater, quemadmodum per Clem. Alex. p. 831, 955. ed. Ox. Ta- 
Filium suum mundum primitus con- tian. cap. 8. ed. Ox. Hippol. contr. 
didit creavitque ; ita per eundem Fi- Noét. p. 12, 15. Fabric. Vales. Not. in 
lium se deinceps mundo patefecit. Euseb. p. 5, 6, 90, 253. 
Bull. Def. F. N. p. to. 4 Defence, vol. i. p. 519. 
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above reason; or that it is wnseriptural only, and no more: but 
to this also you vouchsafe no reply. 

XX. I charged you further (vol. i. p. 350.) with using a bad 
art, to serve a bad cause: which was the severest thing I had 
said of you, and which you had given me just occasion for; as 
I shewed plainly in the place referred to. In apology for your- 
self, (Reply, p. 56.) you cite a passage of my Defence, (vol. i. p. 
527.) where I say, “‘ A writer is not to be blamed, in some cases, 
“ for taking what is to his purpose, and omitting the rest.” To 
which give me leave to answer in my own words, as they follow 
in the same page; “ But, as the case is here, the best, and in- 
‘* deed only light, to direct the reader to the true meaning of 
“ what is cited, is left out.” You say, your “ design being only 
“to prove from the words of Justin’, that Christ was God, 
“ kata Bovdiy adrod, according to-the will of his Father, what rea- 
* son could you have to add that he was also styled an angel 2” 
But, do you not yet perceive that the question is, whether Christ 
be said to be God xara BovaAiy airod, according to the will of the 
Father, in that place of Justin, or no? The words, literally ren- 
dered, run thus: “ Who, according to his (the Father's) will, is 
“both God, being his Son, and an angel as ministering to his 
« Father’s will.” The meaning of the passage is not, as you 
represent it, that Christ is ‘God, by the will of the Father,” 
(though even that might bear a good sense,) but that it pleased 
God that his Son, who was God already, as God’s Son, should be 
an angel also. That he was G'od, was a necessary thing; but 
that he should be both, was not so. This I took to be the true 
sense of the passage. For Justin gives the reason why he 
was God; it was because he was Giod’s Son. He resolves his 
divinity into Sonship here, as indeed every where; and Sonship 
into communication of substance, as I have observed above. Now 
let us consider what you had done with this passage. The 
Latin version runs thus: Qui juata voluntatem ejus, et Deus est, 
Filius quippe ipsius, et angelus ex eo quod sententie illius est ad-. 
minister. Instead whereof you give us this: Qui ex voluntate 
ipsius, et Deus est et Filius ipsius. Here, by putting in the par- 
ticle et before Filius, and leaving out ef angelus, you determine 

8 Toy Kara BovAny tiv éxeivov Kat Personz autem Christi convenit, ut 
Ocdv dvra, vidy abrod Kal dyyedov éx et Deus sit, quia Dei Filius; et ange- 
rod Umnpereiy TH youn adrov. Dial. lus sit, quoniam paterne dispositionis 
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the words to your own sense, though capable of another sense 
as they lie in the author. This is what I had just reason to 
complain of, that you should take upon you to leave out, and 
put in, what you please, to tie the words down to your own 
meaning; when the words otherwise may, or rather must, bear 
a different construction, if you please to let them appear entire, 
and without any interpolation. 

You say, (Reply, p. 56.) that you “had authority from 
“ Justin’s own words to do this.” What? Had you authority 
from Justin’s own words to change both his words and his sense ? 
He does not say that Christ was God, and a Son too by the will 
of the Father; but that he was, according to the will of the 
Father, both God, as being his Son, and an angel. I insist 
upon it, that the meaning may be no more than this, that it 
pleased God that he who was already God, should not only be 
God, but an angel also; and that though it was owing to God’s 
good pleasure, that he was doth, yet it was necessary for him to 
be one, as he was partaker of the divine substance, being God’s 
Son. You cite other passages of Justin, declaring that Christ 
was Ocds ek Tod eivar téxvoy mpwrdroKoy TGV ddov Kticpdtev, God 
as being born (or begotten) before all creatures: and that he was 
cis, Ocod vids trapxov, God as. being the Son of God. Now 
these and the like passages make against you, as shewing that 
Justin resolved Christ's divinity into his Sonship, that is, commu- 
nion of essence, or substance’, not into voluntary appointment. 
If it be objected that he was a Son xara Bovdjy according to 
Justin, and that therefore he must be God xara BovAjyv, if he be 
God as God’s Son; I answer, that the consequence is not just. 
For while Justin understands the Sonship of a temporal and vo- 
luntary mpoéd«vors, or coming forth, he supposes the Logos not to 
have been é€ ovd« évrev, but from the very substance of the 
Father; and therefore he was God, as having ever existed before 
his coming forth, in and with the Father. In a word, he came 
forth, was not created, and therefore he is God. Had he been 
produced from nothing, as creatures are, he could not be God : 
but sinee he came forth as a Son, of the same divine substance 
with the Father, therefore he is God. This 1 take to be the 
true account of Justin’s principles relating to this head ; as also 


u Vid. Justin. Dial. p. 183, 373. Comp. Apol. i. p. 44, 46. Apol. ii. p. 13. 
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of all the other Fathers that speak of a voluntary generation. 
See my Defence, vol. i. Qu. viii. You see then, how wide a 
difference there is between your account of Justin and mine. 
I desire only to have Justin’s text fairly represented as it is. To 
put in or leave out any thing here, and thereby to determine the 
sense against us, in so critical a place as this, is very unfair and 
unjust ; and deserves the hardest names that I could give it. 
Let us have no tampering with texts. You may argue and 
reason for your sense of the passage, if you please; as I do also 
for mine. Only let our readers see plainly what the words of the 
author are. ‘To do otherwise is corrupting the evidence, per- 
verting judgment, and giving sentence before the cause comes to 
a fair hearing. This kind of management, especially in so 
weighty a cause, wherein the honour of our God and Saviour is 
so nearly concerned, is what I cannot account for: and if upon 
this occasion I expressed some wonder and astonishment, that 
any should be so “resolutely eager to ungod their Saviour, as 
“not to permit the cause to have a fair hearing ;” I suppose 
it might become me much better in defence of my Saviour’s 
honour, than those intemperate words of yours, “ impudently 
‘* false assertion,” become you, in your blind zeal for your own. 

I have now finished what I intended by way of answer to your 
defensive part. Upon the whole, it does not appear to me, that, 
of all the things laid to your charge, whether general fallacies or 
particular mistakes, you have been able to take off so much as 
one. What you have done, or shall do, in the offensive way, may 
perhaps be considered hereafter. I think it best to postpone 
my second part, because you are still going on to supply me with 
new matter for it : and you have promised the public great things, 
to appear in due time. I am now pretty well acquainted with 
you; and may therefore presume to exhibit to the reader, or to 
yourself, a brief account of your chief materials, with which you 
are to work in this controversy, and upon which your cause is 
to subsist. 

1. In the first place, you have a strong presumption, that 
“‘ two or more persons cannot constitute one individual or nume- 
“ rical being, substance, or essence.” You produce testimonies 
of Fathers in great numbers, proving nothing but a real distine- 
tion; and by virtue of the presumption laid down, (which stands 
only upon courtesy,) you persuade yourself, that those testimonies 
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are of some weight, and pertinently alleged, even against those 
who admit a real distinction, as much as the Fathers do. 

2. In the second place, you have another strong presumption, 
that no kind of “subordination is or can be consistent with such 
‘¢ equality, or such union as we maintain.” Hereupon you pro- 
duce a further cloud of testimonies from the ancients, proving 
nothing but a subordination : which testimonies, by virtue of this 
your second preswmption, (standing only upon courtesy, as the 
former,) are conceived to be of weight, and to be pertinently 
cited, even against those who readily admit of a subordination, 
in conformity with the ancient Fathers. From what I have 
observed here, and under the former article, you may perceive 
that, at least, nine parts in ten of your quotations are entirely 
wide of the point; and it may save you some trouble for the 
future, to be duly apprized of it. | 

3. Besides this, you have’some expressions of Origen, chiefly 
from those pieces which are either not certainly genuine, or not 
free from interpolation*, or wrote in a problematical wayY, or 
not containing Origen’s mature and riper thoughts; published 
perhaps without his consent, and such as he himself afterwards 
disapproved and repented of. And those you urge against us, 
notwithstanding that we appeal chiefly to his book against Cel- 
sus, which is certainly Origen’s, and which contains his most 
mature sentiments; and from whence it is demonstrable that 
Origen was no Arian, but plainly Anti-Arian*. 

4. You lay a very great stress upon Eusebius, as if he were 
to speak for all the Ante-Nicene writers: though we might 
more justly produce Athanasius (with respect to his two first 
tracts) as an Ante-Nicene writer; and his authority is, at least, 
as good as the other’s. Eusebius must be of little weight with 
us, wherever he is found to vary either from himself, or from 
the Catholics which lived in or before his time. Nothing can 
be more unfair than to represent antiquity through the glass of 
Eusebius, who has been so much suspected ; besides that we can 
more certainly determine what the sentiments of the earlier 
writers were, (from their own works still extant,) than we can 
what Eusebius’s were; whose writings are more doubtful and 

x Vid. Ruffin. de Adulter. Libro- vol. i. p. 233. 
rum Origen. p, 240. ed. Bened. Huet. z Vid. Hieron. de Error. Orig. ad 
Origenian. Pammach. Ep. xli. p. 347. ed. Bened. 
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ambiguous ; insomuch that the learned world have been more 
divided about him and his opinions, than about any other writer 
whatsoever. 

5. Lastly, you bring up again, frequently, some concessions 
of Petavius and Huetius; such as they incautiously fell into, 
before this matter had been thoroughly canvassed, as it hath 
been since by Bishop Bull, and other great men. From that 
time, most of the learned men in Europe, Romanists> as well as 
Protestants, appear to have the same sentiments of the Ante- 


. Nicene faith, which Bishop Bull had. It is therefore now much 


out of time, and very disingenuous, to lay any great weight upon 
the judgment of Petavius or Huetius, howeyer valuable and 
learned, since this matter has been much more accurately 
inquired into, than it had been at that time. Huetius has 
lived to see Bishop Bull’s works, (as we may reasonably pre- 
sume,) and cannot be ignorant. how highly they. have been 
valued abroad : yet we do not find that he has ever complained of 
any injury done him by the Bishop, or that he ever thought fit 
to vindicate himself, or his great oracle Petavius; to whose 
judgment (as he himself laments) he had once dearly paid too 
great a deference ®. . 

It may suffice, for the present, to have left these few general 
hints ; by means of which an intelligent. reader, without further 
assistance from me, may readily discover the fallacy of your 
reasonings, and answer the most plausible objections you have 
to urge against the received doctrine of the blessed Trinity. If 
any thing more particular be necessary hereafter, 1 shall (with 
God’s assistance) endeavour to do justice to the cause which I 
have taken in hand; and, as opportunity serves, shall. proceed 
in detecting sophistry, laying open disguises, exposing mis- 
reports, misquotations, misconstructions, or any. other engines 
of deceit, as long as there appears to me any probable danger 
from thence arising to honest well-meaning men, less acquainted 
with this momentous controyersy. In the interim, I am with 
all due respect, 


SIR, 


Your most humble Servant. 


> See Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull, p. 345, &c. 388. ¢ Vid. Huetii 
Comment. de Rebus ad illum pertinent. p. 70. 
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AND THE 


SEVERAL PLEAS AND EXCUSES FOR IT PARTICULARLY 
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oe 


CHAP. I. 
The occasion and design of these papers. 


: EMARKS have been lately published against a clause con- 
tained in a 47/7 which had been brought into the House of 
Lords, for the more effectual suppressing of blasphemy and pro. 
Janeness. It has been observed, among other things, that the 
clause, being intended as a test against Arianism, would be of 
little use or significancy as to the end designed by it; because 
those who are now understood to be Arians, are ready to sub- 
seribe any ¢est of that kind, containing nothing more than is 
already contained in the XXXIX Articles. The Remarker 
takes notice, that those gentlemen make no scruple of sub- 
scribing to our Church’s forms: it is their avowed principle that 
they may lawfully do it in their own sense, agreeably to what 
they call Scripture. This he proves from their declared senti- 
ments, not only in common conversation, but in print; and from 
their constant practice of late years, since the year 1712. 
If this be matter of fact, (as I am afraid it is,) it may be 
high time to inquire, somewhat more particularly than hath 
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been yet done, into the case of subscription. If instead of 
excusing a fraudulent subscription on the foot of human infirmity, 
(which yet is much too soft a name for it,) endeavours be used 
to defend it upon principle, and to support it by rules of art, it 
concerns every honest man to look about him. For what is 
there so vile or shameful, but may be set off with false colours, 
and have a plausible turn given it, by the help of quirks and 
subtilties? Many, without doubt, have been guilty of prevari- 
cating with state-oaths ; but nobody has been yet found sanguine 
enough to undertake the defence of it in print. Only Church- 
subscriptions, though of much the same sacred nature with the 
other, may be securely played with: and the plainest breach of 
sincerity and trust, in this case, shall find its advocates and 
defenders. It must indeed be owned, that the pretences for it 
have not been particularly confuted or examined. The reason 
is, because they looked more like a wanton exercise of wit and 
fancy, (though it is dangerous playing with sacred things,) than 
any serious design to convince the world of the justice of it. 
Besides that the foundations of moral honesty were thought so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of men, that every attempt against 
them must soon fall, and die of itself. However, because the 
pretences for what I call a fraudulent subscription had been 
recommended by a person of some character in the learned 
world; and might possibly gain ground among such as take 
things implicitly, upon the credit of any great name ; I had once 
prepared a formal Answer to what had, been advanced, on that 
head: and I designed to publish it. by way of introduction to 
my Defence. But, before my papers were quite wrought off, 
there appeared a second edition of .““ Scripture Doctrine,” &e. 
upon perusal whereof, I observed that.the most offensive passage 
of the Introduction, relating to subscription, was left,out : and 
besides that, all those strange and unaccountable interpretations 
of the Athanasian Creed, &e. (which had appeared in the jirst 
edition,) were also prudently omitted ; though those were all 
the author had to depend on for the justifying his subscription, 
Upon this, I was willing to hope that the learned Doctor had 
given, or was giving up his former principles, relating to sub- 
scription: and I thought it would be. ungenerous now to attack 
him in his weakest hold, after he had himself betrayed a sus- 
picion, at least, that he could no longer maintain it. Wherefore 
I contented myself with a short remark in my Preface, entering 
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a caveat only, against any one’s abusing the Doctor’s name here- 
after, or mispleading his authority, in the case of subscription. 
It was not long before a nameless writer of the party took me 
up for the charitable suggestion I had made in favour of the 
learned Doctor. That writer persisting in the Doctor’s first 
sentiments, and being very unwilling to part with so valuable an 
authority, was pleased to oppose the conjecture I had made 
upon the Doctor’s leaving out the passage in his Introduction. 
“I know not,” says he, “ for what reason Dr. Clarke omitted 
“ those words; but, I believe, I may say, it was not for the 
“ reason Dr. Waterland insinuates, viz. that such subscription is 
“ not justifiable ; because the same thing is still asserted five or 
“ six times, at least, in the Introduction as corrected in the new 
“ edition*.” I am not of that gentleman’s mind, in this par- 
ticular. Nay, if it might not look vain, I would presume, after 
a competent acquaintance with the Doctor's books, to have seen 
a little further into the turn of his thoughts, than perhaps that 
writer has done: and, with his good leave, I will still retain the 
same opinion of the Doctor’s good. sense and integrity so far, 
which I had when I wrote my Preface. I think I could give a 
tolerable account of the Doctor’s not striking out every passage 
in his Introduction that looked that way: and likewise of his 
great reserve and caution, in not telling the world, plainly, that 
he had changed his mind. However, if I mistake, I am sure it 
is on the candid and charitable side; and on that which must 
appear much more for the Doctor's honour, (with all men of 
sense,) than persisting in an error ever can be. That it is an 
error, and a very great one, I mean to shew in these papers: 
and though I must, in appearance, carry on a dispute against 
the learned Doctor, because the objections, for the most part, 
must be produced in Ais words; yet I would be understood, in 
reality, to be rather disputing this point with the Doctor’s dis- 
ciples, who lay a greater stress upon what he has said, than 
himself now seems to do; thereby making his first thoughts 
theirs, after they have (as I charitably conceive) ceased to be his. 
I shall have no occasion to say any thing in defence of our 
excellent Church, as to her requiring subscription ; and requiring 
it according to her own sense of holy Scripture. This part of 
the controversy has been judiciously cleared and settled by two 
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very ingenious writers; Mr. Stebbing in his Rational Enquiry, 
and Mr. Rogers in his Discourse, and Review. My business is 
only to begin where they end, and to shew that, as the Church 
requires subscription to her own interpretation of Scripture, so 
the subscriber is bound, in virtue of his subscription, to that, 
and that only: and if he knowingly subscribes in any sense 
contrary to, or different from, the sense of the imposers; he 
prevaricates, and commits a fraud in so doing. This is a cause 
of some moment : it is the cause of plainness and sincerity, in 
opposition to wiles and subtilties. It is in defence, not so 
much of revealed, as of natural religion ; not of the fundamentals 
of faith, but of the principles of moral honesty : and every heresy 
in morality is of more pernicious consequence than heresies in 
points of positive religion. The security and honour of our 
Church are deeply concerned in this question. As to its security, 
every body sees what I mean: and as to the honour or reputation 
of our Church abroad, whenever we have been charged with 
Socinianism or Popery, or any other monstrous doctrines, we had 
no defence so ready at hand, or so just and satisfactory, as this; 
that our subscriptions were sufficient to wipe off all slander and 
calumny. The good of the State, as well as of the Church, is 
likewise concerned in this question: because there can be no 
security against men’s putting their own private senses upon the | 
public laws, oaths, injunctions, &c. in contradiction to the sense 
of the imposers, if these principles about Church subscription 
should ever prevail amongst us. But of this, more will be said 
in the sequel. I designed only, at present, briefly to intimate 
the importance of the cause I am inquiring into; to invite the 
readers to the more careful examination of it. And I shall 
enter into the merits of it, as soon as I have laid down the 
principles of the men I am now concerned with, in order to let 
us into the true state of the question. 


CHAP. II. 


The general principles or sentiments of the modern Arians (some 
of them at least) concerning subscription to owr public forms. 


THE author of the Remarks observes, that “it is an avowed 
“principle among them, that these Articles” (the XXXIX 
Articles) “ may lawfully and conscientiously be subscribed in any 
“ sense in which they themselves, by their own interpretation, 
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“can reconcile them to Scripture,” (i. e. what they call Scrip- 
ture; or their own sense of Scripture,) “ without regard to the 
“‘ meaning and intention, either of the persons who first com- 
“ piled them, or who now impose them.” He says further, that 
“ this latitude was expressly asserted in the year 1712, by 
‘¢ a learned Doctor of divinity, in a book entitled, ‘ The Scripture 
“ Doctrine of the Trinity ;) and was advanced on purpose to 
“ justify their subscribing.” It is very well that the docirine 
can be dated no higher than the year 1712; as indeed it 
cannot; being entirely new: never heard of among sober 
casuists, at least, before that time. Now, the principal words 
of the author of Scripture Doctrine (as they stand in the 
Introduction to the jirst edition) are these: “It is plain that 
“every person may reasonably agree to such forms,” (our 
Church’s forms, or of any other Protestant Church,) “ whenever 
*‘ he can in any sense at all reconcile them with Scripture :” 
i. e. his own sense of Scripture. It is observable that these 
words are general ; and somewhat ambiguous. For the Doctor 
does not say, in any sense whereof the words are capable, and 
withal consistent with Scripture, but consistent with Scripture 
only: and if he speaks there of the forms in general, as he seems 
to do, he might possibly mean, that any man may agree to such 
forms when he can any way reconcile them: whether by giving 
no assent to passages irreconcilable, or whether by substituting 
something else in their room: and this would amount to sub- 
scribing so far as is agreeable to Scripture. I know, the Doctor 
has took pains to reconcile the particular passages in the public 
forms to his own hypothesis; from whence one might imagine 
that he takes every particular expression to be capable of a 
sense consistent with his scheme. But I know also, and shall 
shew it in due time, that he has often given a sense of which 
the words he is there commenting upon are really not capable : 
which is substituting something else in the room of what he finds 
in our forms, to reconcile them to his hypothesis. And I do not 
remember that the Doctor has ever expressly said, that every 
single expression of the public forms is capable of a sense 
agreeable to what he calls Scripture. Wherefore I have 
thought that the Doctor’s real meaning was to subscribe 
with this reservation, viz. so far as is’ agreeable to Scripture ; 
though he chose to word it something differently, and less 
offensively, by saying, in that sense wherein they are agreeable. 
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What confirms me in this suspicion is, that several of the Doc- 
tor’s arguments for subscribing, serve equally for one or other ; 
and: will either justify both those kinds of reservation, or 
neither. However this matter be, as to the Doctor himself, it 
is certain that others of the party have expressed themselves 
clearly and distinctly on this head; and have condemned the 
way of subscribing with the reserve of, so far as is agreeable 
to the Scripture; resting their cause entirely upon the other, 
viz. in such sense wherein they are agreeable. 

The anonymous author of the Essay on imposing and sub- 
scribing Articles, after declaring his judgment (so far judging 
right) that they are not articles of peace only, but of opinion ; 
proceeds to condemn the notion of subscribing so far as is 
agreeable to Scripture; insisting upon it, that the articles are 
capable of a sense in which they are agreeable to what he 
calls Scripture: and he pretends no more than this, that a man 
may honestly subseribe in any sense of which the words are 
capable>, and withal agreeable to Scripture. — 

We are told in another tract, containmg an account of 
pamphlets relating to the Trinitarian controversy, that sub- 
seribing the Articles so far as they are agreeable to Scripture, 
is very different. from subscribing the same in any sense agreeable 
to Scripture: and that they defend only the :/atter, having 
“‘ explicitlye condemned the former.” ‘The sum then of what is 
pretended is this. It is first supposed that the Articles, &e. 
are capable of a sense agreeable to what they call Scripture : 
and then, and not till then, it is supposed they may be sub- 
scribed. Their defence of subscription then rests upon two 
suppositions. 

1. That every expression in our public forms is capable of 
a sense consistent with the new scheme. 

2. That their being capable of such a sense is enough ; with- 
out regard had to the more plain, obvious, and natural signifi- 
cation of the words themselves, or to the intention of those who 
first compiled the forms, or who now impose them. 

_.. If either of these suppositions (much more if both) proves false 
or groundless, their whole defence of Arian subscription drops 
of course. I shall shew, 

1, That the sense of the compilers and imposers (where 
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certainly known) must be religiously observed; even though 
the words were capable of another sense. 

2. That, whatever has been pretended, there are several 
expressions in. the public forms, which are really not capable 
of any. sense. consistent with the Arian hypothesis, or new 
scheme. 


CHAP. III. ‘ 


That the sense of the compilers and imposers, when certainly known, 
(as in the present case it is,) is to be religiously observed by 
every subscriber, even though the words were capable of another 
sense. 


BY compilers, I mean those that composed the Oreeds, Articles, 
or. other forms received by our,Church. By imposers, 1 under- 
stand the governors in Church and State, for the time being. 
The sense of the compilers, barely considered, is not always to be 
observed; but'so far only as the natural and proper signification 
of words, or the intention of the emposers, binds it upon us. The 
sense of the compilers and imposers may generally be’ presumed 
the same, (except in some very rare and particular cases,) and 
therefore I mention both, one giving light to the ether. The 
rules and measures proper for widerstanding what that: sense is, 
- aresand can. be no other than the same which are proper 
for understanding of oaths, laws, covenants, or any forms or 
writings whatever: namely, the usual acceptation of words; the 
custom of speech at the time of their being written ; the scope 
and intention of the writers, discoverable from the occasion, 
from the controversies, then on foot, or from any other circum- 
stances affording light into it. This is the true and only way to 
interpret rightly any forms, books, or writings whatever. 

The pretences to the contrary shall be considered in their 
proper place: I. shall now hasten to the proof of. my. first 
position, and shall be very brief in it; there being little 
oceasion for proving so clear a point: what is most necessary is, 
to wipe off the dust that has been thrown upon it; and that 
shall be done in due time and place. 

1. I argue, first, from the case of oaths. It is a settled rule 
with casuists, that oaths are always to be taken in the sense 
of the imposers: the same is the case of solemn leagues or 
covenants. Without this principle, no faith, trust, or mutual 
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confidence could be kept up amongst men. Now, subscription is 
much of the same nature with those ; and must be conceived to 
carry much of the same obligation with it. It is a solemn and 
sacred covenant with the Church, or government ; to be capable 
of such or such trusts upon certain conditions : which conditions 
are an unfeigned belief of those propositions, which come re- 
commended in the public forms. To change these propositions 
for others, while we are plighting our faith to these only, (as is 
supposed in the very acceptance of trusts,) is manifestly a 
breach of covenant, and prevaricating with God and man. It is 
pretending one thing, and meaning another; it is professing 
agreement with the Church, and at the same time disagreeing 
with it: it is coming into trusts or privileges upon quite 
different terms from what the Church intended ; and is, as one 
expresses it, not “entering in by the door of the sheepfold,” but 
getting over it, as thieves and robbers. 

2. To make it still plainer that such subscription is fraudulent ; 
let it be considered what the ends and purposes intended by the 
ruling powers, in requiring subscription, are. They are expressed 
in our public Jaws and canons to this effect; that pastors may be 
sound in the faith; that no doctrines be publicly or privately 
taught but what the Church and State approve of; that all 
diversity of opinions, in respect of points determined, be avoided ; 
that one uniform scheme of religion, one harmonious form of Wor- 
ship, (consonant to Scripture and primitive Christianity,) be 
constantly preserved among clergy and people. These are the 
main ends designed by subscription. But if subscribers may 
take the liberty of affixing their own sense to the public forms, 
in contradiction to the known sense of the imposers, all these 
ends are liable to be miserably defeated and frustrated. Pastors, 
instead of being sownd in the faith, (which is but one,) may have 
as many different faiths as they happen to have different wits, 
or inventions. Multiplicity of doctrines, opposite to each other, 
may be publicly taught and propagated: and, instead of any 
uniform scheme of religion, or form of worship, there may happen 
to be as many different and dissonant religions in the same 
church, or kingdom, as there are pastors or parishes. These 
being the natural consequences of that latitude of subscription 
now pleaded for, it is evident that such a latitude is a contradic- 
tion to the very end and design of all subscription ; and is there- 
fore warighteous, and full of deceit. 
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3. I shall mention but one consideration more; and that is, 
the great scandal and pernicious influence of such a fraudulent 
practice. I cannot better express it than in the words of the 
late pious and excellent Mr. Nelson. 

“T could heartily have now wished,” says he, in a letter to 
Dr. Clarke, “ that we of the laity had no such handle ever given 
“us, as this your last book hath afforded, as it is to be feared, 
‘“‘ but to too many who think themselves able to overturn any 
** foundations whatever, if such a method as you there propose 
“ be allowable with respect to the most solemn acts and deeds 

“ of that Church and community whereof we are members, and 
_ “ to substitute what they please in their room’.” He observes 
further, (p. 19.) that ‘from a method of this nature, we are 
“‘ threatened with the overturning of foundations both sacred 
“and civil.” And (p. 21.) that “if the judges, and others 
‘¢ Jearned in the law, shall follow the same method of interpreting 
“ the Jaws of the land, and accommodating the vivil oaths and 
“ engagements, as Dr. Clarke has taken in interpreting and 
“* accommodating the sense of the Church, in her most authentic 
‘* forms and declarations before God and man, and of the vene- 
“ rable Fathers of the Catholic Church ; there are many of opin- 
“ion, that every thing might easily be leaped over, and that no 
“ establishment could be so strong as to last long :” and “ who 
“‘ knows whereabouts his religion, liberty, or property may be, 
“ if such a latitude of interpretation be defensible as is avouched 
“ in Dr. Clarke’s third part openly ; and is therefore suspected 
“ in his first and second?” Thus far Mr. Nelson. And there is 
so much strength of reason and plain good sense shewn in what 
he says, that all the little distinctions, evasions, and subtilties 
pleaded on the other side can never shake it. These and the 
like considerations have ever deterred wise and good men from 
such a method. No conscientious Protestant would subscribe the 
Romish Catechism, or Pope Pius’s Creed; no serious Papist 
would subscribe our Articles; no pious Dissenter would give his 
assent and consent to such parts of our public forms as he does 
not heartily approve of, in the plain and intended sense. -Thou- 
sands have died martyrs to the maxims which I am now assert- 
ing ; whose great and only misfortune it was not to have been 
acquainted with those evasive arts and subtle distinctions, which, 
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it seems, might have preserved them. \ I come next to examine 
what those pretences and evasions are: and that they may 
lose nothing in the recital, they shall appear in ‘the very words 
of their authors; and to every particular plea I shall return 
a particular answer. 


CHAP. IV. 


The several pleas and pretences for subscribing, after the new 
method, examined and confuted. 


Prea I. 


“‘ The Protestant Churches require men to comply with their 
“* forms merely on account of their being agreeable to Scripture, 
“‘ and consequently in such sense only wherein they are » agneomble 
“ to Scripture.” Clarke's Introd. p. 20. , 

“ That this is not highly reasonable ‘among Proventinta and 
“¢ particularly in the Church of England; or that this hath been: 
‘‘ ever contradicted or censured by any a sd of the Church, 
‘‘T leave him (Bishop Potter) to tisha Bishop of Bangor’s 
Postscript, p. 251. 
ANSWER. 

T. Before ever Popery was known, subscription to creeds, or 
other forms, has been required: and always in the sense of the 
imposers. 

2, It is allowed that ‘no man is by the Church foauived to 
subscribe against his conscience ; or, what’ comes to the same, in 
a sénse which he thinks riot agreeable to Scripture. If that be 
any man’s opinion with respect to the sense of our atria heirs 
he ought not to subscribe at all. 

3. The Church indeed requires men to comply with her forms, 
merely on account of their being agreeable’ to Scripture: and, for 
that very reason, must require subscription in her own sense’; 
because that only sense is (according ‘to her) agreeable to’ Scrip- 
ture. Yt is a contradiction to suppose that any church requiring 
subscription to her own explanations, (as every church does,) 
should at the same time permit the subscriber to run counter to 
those explanations. For, since she looks upon her own explana- 
tions as the only true sense of Scripture, and requires subscription 
to the true sense of Scripture ; she can never be presumed to 
allow other explications which are (in her judgment) not agreeable 
to Scripture; it being her principle to admit nothing but what 
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is agreeable to Scripture. Whoever therefore does violence to the 
public forms, must be supposed (by that church whose forms 
those are) to do as much violence to Scripture itself; and con- 
sequently, such a church cannot admit of it. This plea then 
overthrows itself. 

4. That it is reasonable for any Protestant church to require 
subscription in her own sense, is as certain as that it is reasonable 
to require subscription at all. For whatever church requires 
subscription, must require it in such a sense as that church be- 
lieves to be the true sense of Scripture; and not in a sense which 
that church believes to be false. The sense therefore of the im- 
posers, and none other, must be the sense which is required of 
the subscriber. The reason of the thing speaks it; and there 
is no more occasion for any declaration of the Church, in this 
ease, than there is for a declaration of the State in the case of 
civil oaths. For who knows not that men ought to be sincere ; 
and not to subscribe or swear one thing, and mean another? 

5. It is neither fair nor just to require any express censure or 
judgment of the ruling powers against.a practice never begun till 
the year 1712; and which is too absurd in itself to need any 
formal prohibition. It was always presumed, and taken for 
granted, that the public forms should be understood as intended 
by the Church, and not strained or wrested to a foreign sense. 
King James the First, in his proclamation for the authorizing an 
Uniformity of the Book of Common-Prayer, hath these words ; 
** Concerning the service of God we were nice, or rather jealous, 
“ that the public form thereof should be free, not only from 
*« blame, but from suspicion ; soas neither the common adversary 
* should have occasion to wrest ought therein contained, to other sense 
“* than the Church of England intendeth ; nor any troublesome or 
“ ignorant person of this Church be able to take the least ecca- 
** sion of cavil against it.” 

King Charles the First, in his Declaration prefixed to the 
Articles, prohibits the least difference from the said Articles, and 
expressly forbids the affixing any new sense to any Article. And 
it was the resolution of all the judges of England, ‘that Smith’s 
subscription to the XX XIX Articles, with this addition, (so far 
Jorth as the same were agreeable to the word of God,) was not ac- 
cording to the statute of 13 Elizabeth... And one of the reasons 
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given is, because the “ act was made for avoiding of diversity 
“of opinions, &c. and by this addition the party might, by 
“ his own private opinion, take some of them to be against the 
“‘ word of God; and by this means diversity of opinions should 
“ not be avoided, (which was the scope of the statute,) and the 
“very act itself made touching subscription hereby of none 
“ effect.” Now this reason, on which the resolution of the judges 
was chiefly founded, equally affects the subscription here pleaded 
for, and is equally strong against it. Wherefore it must be 
allowed that such subscription has been sufficiently censured and 
condemned by our laws: and that all wresting or straining of the 
public forms to any new or foreign sense, different from what the 
Church intended, is not only against the very end and design of 
all laws made for the establishing consent and uniformity of doc- 
trine and worship, but has also been expressly prohibited by the 
ruling powers. 


Prea IT. 


“Tf tradition or custom, if carelessness or mistake, either in 
“ the compiler or receiver, happen at any time to put a sense 
‘‘ upon any human forms, different from that of the Scripture, 
‘* which those very forms were intended to explain, and which is at 
“¢ the same time declared to be the only rule of truth ; it is evident 
* no man can be bound to wnaderstand those forms in such sense ; 
“ nay, on the contrary, he is indispensably bound not to wnder- 
“< stand or receive them in such a sense.” Clarke's Introd. p. 21. 


ANSWER. 


This plea confounds two very distinct things; the rule for 
understanding, and the rule for receiving any forms. It should 
be proved that an Arian may not be obliged to wnderstand the 
public forms in a sense contrary to what he calls Scripture, (or, 
what comes to the same, contrary to his own hypothesis :) but. 
all that is really proved is this only; that he is not obliged to 
receive them in that sense, but obliged to the contrary ; that is, 
to reject them, and not subscribe at all. The argument, 
reduced to a syllogistical form, would stand thus : 

No man ought to receive any human forms in a sense repugnant 
to what he thinks Scripture. 

But the obvious and intended sense of our public forms is a 
sense repugnant to what some think Scripture. 
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Therefore such persons ought not to receive them in their - 
obvious, intended sense: neither indeed so to understand them. 

Any young logician will readily perceive that here is more in 
the conclusion than there is in the premises; and that so much 
of the conclusion as is really just, is entirely besides the question : 
containing nothing but what nobody doubts of ; viz. that no man 
ought to subscribe against his conscience. 


Prea III. 


“The sense in which any human forms appear to a man’s self 
“ to be consistent with Scripture, and not the presumed mean- 
“ ing of the compilers, (add, or imposers,) is to be the rule and 
“measure of his understanding them. This is both evident in 
“ reason, (because otherwise every human government makes a 
“ new rule of faith,) and is moreover, by all Protestants, agreed 
“ upon without controversy in practice.” Clarke's Reply, p. 34- 


ANSWER. 


The Doctor appears to have been in confusion here, as much 
as in the preceding; not distinguishing between the rule for 
understanding human forms, and the rule for receiving. We are 
first to consider what the true meaning and intent of the forms 
are: and this we are to judge of from the natural force of the 
words, and from the scope, drift, and design of the compilers or 
imposers. After this, we are to consider, by the rule of Scripture, 
whether we can receive them or no. If, upon such examination, 
it appears to us that the forms, according to the sense of the 
imposers, are agreeable to Scripture, we may safely subscribe ; 
if otherwise, we must not do it for the world. What can be 
plainer ? 

As to the suggestion that, in this way, every human government 
makes a new rule of faith; it is mere fancy and fiction. Public 
determinations (at least generally speaking) are more likely to 
keep close to the rule of faith, than private conceits. Scripture 
is still the same rule of faith, only under the prudent guard of 
public explanations, to obviate the wild uncertainty of private 
expositions. This is not paying more regard to human forms than 
to Scripture ; but more regard to some human explications, than 
to other human explications ; more regard to a select number of 
wise men, than to conceited opiniators: in a word, more regard 
to the most prudent and most effectual (though not infallible) 
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method of preserving the sacred truths, than to another, which 
is so far from being infallible for the preserving of the true faith, 
that it is rather the surest means to destroy it. All Protestant 
churches have took into this approved way of securing, as far as 
possible, the true sense of Scripture, by public and authorized ex- 
positions. And this is paying the tenderest and most religious 
regard to the rule of faith ; there being no safer or better way 
than this is to preserve it. But enough in answer to a weak 
suggestion ; which, if it proves any thing, proves the walaw/fulness 
of imposing any forms; not the lawfulness of subscribing in a 
sense different from‘ that of the dmposers. 


Piea IV. 


“With respect to civil matters——there is lodged in every 
‘‘ government a legislative power——neither can there in this 
“ease be any other rule by which to interpret the law, but 
“‘ only by discovering, from the obvious signification of words, 
‘“‘ what was in the whole the real sense and intent of the legis- 
* Jators. But now in ecclesiastical matters the case is very 
“ different. The Church in matters of doctrine has no legislative 
“* power,” &e. Olarke’s Reply, p. 32. 











ANSWER. 


1. This is only amusement. What has legislative power to do 
in this question? If an equal, if an inferior proposes me any 
articles to subscribe, I may indeed refuse subscription, (and so 
I may when proposed by superiors ;) but if I submit to subscribe, 
I must do it in the sense of him that articles or covenants with 
me; and according to the plain, usual, and literal sense of the 
words. 

Besides, what shall we think of oaths imposed by an wsurper ? 
May I swear to any thing, only because he has no legislative 
power over me? Here will be a fair way opened for any prevari- 
cation in state oaths, as often as any one questions the legality of 
the powers that impose them. 

2. To answer a little more directly ; subscription is required 
by the legislative powers: and there is just the same reason for 
attending to the sense of the imposers, in the matter of subscrip- 
tion, as in any civil oaths, tests, Jaws, or the like: and every ob- 
jection against the one, is equally strong against the other also, 
The legislative powers in a Christian state are under the law of 
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right reason, and also under the law of Christianity. Now, what 
if the civil oaths, laws, tests, &e. be thought contrary either to 
the dictates of reason, or to the law of Christ, which the lawgivers 
pretend to follow, and to conform to as their rule? Then, upon 
the principles of the subscribing Arians, any man may force and 
strain the civil oaths, laws, tests, &c. to his own private sense, 
contrary to the meaning of the ruling powers, in order to recon- 
cile them to what he thinks reason or Scripture ; that is, to his 
own principles, fancies, or conceits, whatever they be. The case 
is parallel in all circumstances affecting the present question ; 
and the plea that is here used for the justifying a fraudulent sub- 
scription, with a very little change, will serve as well to justify 
a fraudulent taking of the civil oaths or tests ; and so there will 
be an end of all trust or mutual confidence, so long as words 
are capable of being wrested or tortured into more senses than 
one. 


Priea V: 


“‘ Every man that (for the sake of peace and order) assents to, 
“or makes use of, any such forms of human appointment, is 
“ obliged to reconcile them with what appears to him to be the 
“ doctrine of Scripture, and take:care to understand them in 
** such a sense only, as is consistent with that doctrine : otherwise 
“he parts with his Christianity for the sake of a civil and 
“ political religion.” Olarke’s Reply, p. 33. 


ANSWER. 


1. The same plea may serve for Papists, and persons disaf- 
fected to the government, whenever (for the sake of peace and 
order) they may be disposed fraudulently to take the oaths of 
allegiance, and supremacy, and abjuration. Those oaths, indeed, 
in their Jiteral and intended sense, are directly repugnant to their 
sense of Scripture. But they are to take care to understand 
them in such a sense only as is consistent with their doctrines ; 
otherwise, they part with their Christianity for the sake of a 
civil and political religion. 

2. More directly I answer, secondly, that if any human forms, 
in their obvious and intended sense, appear not consistent with 
what some call Scripture ; such persons ought not, for the sake 
of peace and order, neither yet for the sake of a benefice or dignity, 
nor fer any consideration whatever, to assent to such forms, 
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Nay, they are indispensably bound to refuse assent or subscrip- 
tion to such forms ; otherwise they part with their Christianity 
for the sake of the mammon of this world; or, at best, for the 
sake of peace and order; which is “doing evil that good may 
“‘ come,” and is an abominable practice in the sight of God and 
man. 


Prea VI. 


‘“‘ Bishop Pearson saith, ‘that whatever is delivered in the 
*‘ Creed, we therefore believe, because it is contained in the 
“ Scriptures ; and consequently must so believe it as it is con- 
“ tained there: whence all this Exposition of the whole is nothing 
“else but an illustration and proof of every particular part of 
“the Creed by such Scriptures as deliver the same, according 
“ to the true interpretation of them.’ Hxposition on the Creed, 
P:327: 

“And the whole Church of England has made the like 
“ declaration, in the sixth, the twentieth, and twenty-first of the 
“ XXXIX Articles, before cited; and in the eighth Article, 
“which declares that the Creeds ought to be received and 
“‘ believed, because (and consequently only ix such sense wherein) 
* they may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture.” 
Clarke's Introduct. 


ANSWER. 


1. What Bishop Pearson has there said, relates to the article 
of Christ’s descent into hell ; the sense of which is left indefinite, 
and undetermined by our Church; and therefore this is not 
pertinent to the point in hand. To let us see how far that good 
and great Bishop was from countenancing any thing like what 
the Doctor pleads for, I may transcribe one paragraph from the 
preceding page, p. 226. ‘‘ Wherefore being our Church hath 
“‘ mot now imposed that interpretation of St. Peter’s words, 
“‘ which before it intimated, being it hath not declared that as 
“ the only place of Scripture to found the descent into hell upon; 
“being it hath alleged no other place to ground it, and 
“ delivered no other explication to expound it; we may with 
“the greater liberty pass on find out the true meaning 
“of this article, and to give our particular judgment in it.” 
Had the Bishop foreseen what ill use might possibly be made of 
his other words, he could not have guarded more particularly 
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against it than he has here done. Wherefore it was very 
peculiar to cite him in favour of such a subscription, or such 
a latitude, as he would have utterly abhorred and detested. 

2. As to the doctrine of the Church of England in her 6th, 
8th, 20th, and 21st Articles, it is no more than this; that 
nothing is to be received but what is agreeable to Scripture. And 
for this very reason she requires subscription in her own sense, 
because she judges no other sense to be agreeable to Scripture. 
If any judge otherwise, let them not subscribe. It is but 
shallow artifice of the pleaders for a fraudulent subscription, 
constantly to call their interpretations of Scripture, Scripture ; 
and from thence to infer that the Church requires or permits 
subscription in their sense. The Church surely has as good 
a right to call her interpretations by the name of Scripture; and 
then her requiring subscription to that only which is agreeable to 
Scripture, is requiring subscription in her own sense of Scripture, 
and none else. Let the Arian sense of Scripture be Scripture to 
Arians: but then let them subscribe only to Arian expositions ; 
which are nothing akin to those of our Church. 


Priza VII. 

‘* When in the public forms there be (as there generally are) 
“expressions which, at first sight, look different ways; it 
“cannot be but men must be allowed to interpret what is 
‘* obscure, by that which seems to them more p/ain and scrip- 
“tural.” Clarke's Reply, p. 33. 


ANSWER. 

What a fanciful representation is here of our public forms ; 
as if they, either at first sight, or at all, looked towards Arian- 
ism ; when the very strongest words which the wit of man can 
devise to exclude it, occur every where in our public forms. 
And it is so far from being obscure whether the compilers and 
imposers intended to exclude it, and to profess the Catholic 
doctrine up to the height, that it is demonstration they did 
intend it. This plea therefore has nothing to rest upon but a 
misrepresentation of fact. 

If the meaning be, that the doctrines taught by our Church 
are obscure, that is, mysterious, and therefore they may claim a 
liberty of explaining them away, into what appears to them 
more plain and scriptural ; I say, if that be the meaning of the 
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plea, then it comes to this ; that whenever any church imposes 
the belief of mysteries, a subscriber may honestly substitute what 
he pleases instead of the mystery ; or may make no mystery of 
it, by reducing it (contrary to the intention and meaning of the 
imposers) to something appearing to himself more plain and 
scriptural. Upon this foot it will be impossible for any church ever 
to secure the profession of any mysterious doctrine against secret 
meanings and subtle evasions: but men may subscribe to 
as many mysteries as they please, and still believe none of 
them. 


Priea VIII. 


“In the doctrine of the Trinity, I have no way certainly 
* to inform myself what is the sense of the Church. The words 
‘‘ of the first Article are capable of at least four senses; and 
“each of these senses is defended by learned divines of the 
‘“* Church.—The four senses I mean are these : 

“7, That which makes the three Persons to be only three 
‘© modes of one mind; which I eall Sabellianism. 

“‘ 2, That which makes the three Persons to be something more 
‘than three modes of one mind, and vet not three minds : i. e. 
‘“¢ makes them to be media between entia, and non-entia, some- 
“ thing and nothing; which I call nonsense. 

“2, That which makes the three Persons to be three equal 
** minds: which I call Tritheism. 

“ 4. That which makes them to be wnequal minds, one inde- 
‘* pendent and existing of itself, the other two deriving their 
‘existence from the first :” (which the author should have 
called Arianism.) Essay on Imposit. p. 42, 43. 


ANSWER. 


This writer goes roundly to work; and gives us a specimen 
both of his profound sense and his modesty. He first throws dust 
upon the Article, and then complains that it is dark and 
confused. The Article is really capable of but one sense; and 
that sense none of the four, as he has represented them. 

It is not capable of the first pretended sense. There is not 
a word of three modes either in the Article, or any where else in 
our public forms. The notion is neither expressed nor implied in 
the Article; and therefore cannot be the sense of it: nay, 
the notion is a contradiction to the very words of the Article. 
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Mode, mode, and mode, will never amount to substance: but the 
Article plainly makes every Person to be substance, as invested 
with power and eternity, and as being of one substance with the 
other two Persons, and making therewith one living and true 
God. 

The second sense, when rightly understood, is the true sense of 
the Article ; but not as it lies under the ridiculous representation _ 
which this writer has made of it. The sense in it is the Article's, 
the nonsense is his own. The Article says not a word of a 
medium between something and nothing: but that the three 
Persons are neither three modes nor three minds, is indeed plain 
enough from the Article. Neither is there any nonsense, but a 
great deal both of sense and truth, in saying, that every Person 
is substance, and yet they are not three substances ; every Person 
mind, and yet not three minds; every Person God, and yet not 
three Gods. The union is too close and intimate to admit of 
the plural expressions of minds, substances, Gods ; which can 
belong only’ to separate Persons: three Persons so wnhited 
as these are supposed to be, are one substance, one mind, one 
being, one God; and that in a very just and proper sense. 

As to the third and fourth senses of three minds equal 
and unequal, which would imply three substances, the Article 
excludes them both; by making the three Persons one substance 
and one God. Upon the whole, it appears that the jirst Article 
is not capable of more senses than one: and yet if it were 
capable of many senses, unless the Arian sense were one of 
those many, this gentleman and his brethren could not, honestly 
and fairly, subscribe. 


Piea IX. 


“* Unless this liberty be allowed, nobody can subscribe the 
“ Articles, Creeds, and Liturgy of the Church of England at 
“all. There are several things in these forms which, if taken in 
‘“‘ the most obvious sense, contradict one another: and therefore 
** some of them must be understood in a sense which is not the 
“ obvious one. In the doctrine of the Trinity, it is plain from 
“¢ Dr. Clarke’s Collection, chap. i. of the third part of his Serip- 
“ ture Doctrine, that there are a great number of passages in 
“the Liturgy which in the obvious sense make for his opinion : 
‘“‘ and therefore must by those who are of a different opinion be 
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* understood in a sense which is not the obvious one.” Essay on 
Impos. p. 43. 

“ J am sure it is no more a putting of violence upon the ex- 
“ pressions cited in chap. ii. of the third part, to make them 
‘ consistent with Scripture, and with the expressions of the 
“ Liturgy cited in chap. i. than it is, on the contrary, a putting 
“of violence upon the Scripture and upon the expressions cited 
“in chap. i. to make them consistent with the expressions eited 
“in chap. ii.” Clarke's Introduct. 


ANSWER. 


We here meet with the utmost confidence in affirming a 
matter of fact, which every man’s eyes and common sense may 
immediately discover to be false. The sum of the plew is, that 
there are many expressions in our public forms, which in their 
obvious sense contradict the received doctrine of the Trinity: and 
that those called orthodox must put as much violence upon one 
kind of expressions to reconcile them to their scheme, as the 
Arians must put upon others to reconcile them to theirs. The 
expressions which are supposed in their obvious sense to thwart 
the received doctrine, are such wherein the Father is eminently 
styled God, and sometimes only God, or such as intimate a 
subordination of two Persons to one. 

Now the question will be, what sense of those passages has 
the best right and title to be called the obvious sense. Is it not 
that sense which has been in use and approved, in this mystery, 
for sixteen hundred years? Is it not that sense which was 
anciently taught and inculcated before baptism ; that which all 
the churches in Christendom receive and approve ; that which 
the compilers and imposers of our forms certainly intended ; that 
which is so well known and has so long passed current, that 
nobody almost can mistake it; that which the words will not 
only dear, (as may be shewn from innumerable instances in 
approved authors,) but which they really require, when con- 
sidered together with what goes before or after them, or with 
other passages in our public forms? Is not that to be looked 
upon as the obvious sense of those passages, rather than another 
of yesterday, never before owned by our clergy or people, never 
suspected to be contained in our forms, never subscribed to, till 
very lately ; a new, strange, unheard of sense, (so far as concerns 
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our public forms,) and such as, if admitted, must make our forms 
nothing else but a confused heap and jumble of the most irre- 
concilable contradictions? These things considered, I must 
insist upon it, that the only odviows sense of those passages is 
the received prevailing sense of them: it being obvious to every 
man of common understanding, that that, and that only, was ever 
intended by our Church, or received by our clergy; or under- 
stood to be their true sense, by Papist or Protestant, Dissenter or 
Churchman, natice or foreigner, from the year 1552 to the year 
1712. 

Our public forms have been well known to all the churches 
abroad, to all the learned in Europe. What man ever suspected, 
till now, that they were tainted with Arianism, or but looked 
that way! There is no need of putting violence upon any one 
passage to reconcile it to the received doctrine: all is easy and 
consistent throughout, formed entirely upon Catholic principles. 
Sometimes the Father is styled only God, oftener all three : 
sometimes two of the Persons are introduced in a subordination 
of order to the first; at other times their perfect equality of 
nature is as fully and clearly professed. No one that has been 
tolerably instructed, can be at a loss for the meaning of these 
things. But as to the violence used by the Arian party in tor- 
turing our Creeds and Liturgy; it is such, I believe, as was 
never before practised with any words whatever. The old 
Arians would have detested such practices : the ‘Opoovetoy alone 
was such a stumbling-block to them, that very few could get 
over it; and they would never insert it in their Creeds. And 
yet they were artists in their way; and had carried the mystery 
of equivocation and chicane far beyond any thing that had been 
known in the Church in the ages before them. As to the violence 
which those gentlemen are forced to use with our Church’s forms, 
it will appear more fully in the sequel. At present, I shall 
content myself with two observations, which may help to give 
the reader a just idea of the difference between the orthodox and 
them in this particular. 

1. The first is, that what the orthodox subscribe to, in respect 
of the Trinity, is no more than what all Catholics, even the most 
zealous opposers of the Arians, were ever ready to profess, and 
in the same terms as we do. But (as I have already hinted) 
what our modern Arians subscribe, is what the ancient Arians 
would never have admitted. They abhorred the very name and 
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thing of consubstantiality, coequality, cocternity ; one Godhead m 
three Persons, or the like, which are all plainly laid down in our 
public forms. From hence it is manifest that the violence we 
are charged with wou!d never have been thought any by our 
predecessors on the Catholic side: but the violence which we 
charge the Arians with is such as their predecessors would have 
allowed to be such. 

2. Another observation is, that what the orthodox clergy sub- 
scribe to, they are ready also to profess from the press, or the 
pulpit, or in common discourse, which are all of a piece with 
their subscription; at least, generally speaking. They scruple 
not in sermons, in writings, in discourse, to give the title of God 
eminently, or of only God, to the Father: nor to admit of such 
expressions as imply a subordination of order in the sacred 
Trinity. But the Arians, on the contrary, never use any ex- 
pressions like to some which they subscribe to. They will never 
say from the press, or from the pulpit, or im common conver- 
sation, that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one God ; that 
they are coequal, coeternal, &e. ‘They allow of these expressions 
as often as they subscribe; but never else. They understand 
what such words mean in any other place but in our public 
JSorms ; and they do not think they can conscientiously make use 
of them at other times, however conscientiously they may sub- 
scribe to them. Should any man of them, in a treatise, or 
sermon, throw out any such shocking assertions, (shocking, I 
mean, to them,) he would be looked upon as a deserter by the 
party ; and a detrayer of the cause which he had undertaken to 
defend. But if he subscribes to them, and solemnly gives his wn- 
Jeigned assent and consent thereto ; this, it seems, and this only, 
is harmless and inoffensive. 

I shall confirm what I have said by a remarkable instance. 
Dr. Clarke did but once declare, in a paper laid before the 
Bishops, that “ the Son of God was eternally begotten by the 
‘“* eternal incomprehensible power and will of the Father ;” (an 
expression nothing near so strong for a coeternity as forty others 
which he has subscribed to,) and his Arian friends could not 
bear it®. It occasioned a real and sensible grief amongst them. 
They looked upon it as giving up the cause, in a manner, and 
made broad hints of his being led by corrupt natwre into a very 


© See Apology for Dr. Clarke, p. 49, &e. 
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culpable prevarication. See how easily those gentlemen can 
understand the force of words any where else but in our forms ; 
and how carefully they guard against the wse of such expressions, 
as they scruple not however to subscribe to. Let any man 
compare this conduct of the Arians with that of the orthodox ; 
and he will plainly see, that the former are themselves con- 
scious of the violence they put upon the Church's forms ; while 
the latter are not conscious of any violence, on their side, at all. 


Piza X. 


** By an induction of particular passages there are 186 
“* places wherein our public forms are clearly on his (Dr. Clarke’s) 
“‘ side; and 27 only which seem to differ from him. Must not 
“then the smaller number be reconciled to the greater? Or, 
** on the contrary, must the lesser number, and the more modern 
‘“* phrases, be the standard of doctrine, and the rule of inter- 


“‘ preting the more ancient phrases, and the /arger number ?” 
Modest Plea, p. 120. 


ANSWER. 


This is pleasant and pretty. Of the 186 pretended places, there 
is not one either clearly or at all on the Doctor’s side, as to the 
points of difference between him and us. They are passages 
which may indeed be used by Arians (and so may they by 
Catholics) consistently with their principles. They are capable 
of different views, according to what they happen to be joined 
with. But as they stand in our forms, in company with other 
passages express and full for the Catholic doctrine, they can 
reasonably bear no other but the Catholic meaning. I think it 
not material to inquire into the truth and justice of this writer’s 
calculation, founded only upon Dr. Clarke's arbitrary disposition 
of his sections or paragraphs ; sometimes making one sentence a 
distinct passage, sometimes crowding many into one; and some- 
times only referring to passages omitted. Let the number be as 
186 to 27; those 27 do not only seem, but are directly opposite 
to the Doctor’s principles, according to the plain, literal, and 
natural foree of words, as well as the known sense of the 
imposers. The question then justly stated lies thus: Whether 
186 passages which might (if the compilers and imposers had not 
intended them in a Catholic sense) have been indifferently claimed 
by either Catholic or Arian, should yield to 27, which are 
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utterly repugnant to Arianism, or the 27 to them. That 
is, whether those that can bear but one of the senses should 
yield to those that may fairly admit of either; or the contrary. 
Imagine 186 men to be indifferent, or but nearly indifferent, in 
any point of dispute; and 27 resolute on one side. Which is the 
way to reconcile them, and unite them all in one verdict? Is it 
to drag over the 27 by force of arms to what they are irrecon- 
cilably averse to? Or is it not rather to bring over the 
186 to the 27, to whom they have little or no aversion, and 
to whose side they are no way disinclined? This latter, I think, 
is the proper and only method to promote harmony and concord 
in the whole. The application I trust with the ingenious ; 
and here take my leave of this fanciful reasoning of the Modest 
Pleader. 


Pira XI. 


“The Article in the Apostles’? Creed, concerning Christ’s 
“* descent into hell, is now universally understood in a sense 
“‘ probably different from what the composers of the Creed 
“intended.” Clarke's Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


How Christ’s descent into hell was understood by the com- 
posers of the Creed is wncertain: neither is it certain that it is 
universally understood in any one sense. However that be, one 
thing is certain, that our Church has left that Article at large, 
intending a Jatitude ; and indulging a liberty to subscribers 
to abound in their own sense. This is not the case of the 
Articles relating to the Trinity. Their sense is fixed, and 
bound upon the conscience of every subscriber by the plain, 
natural signification of the words: and by the known intent 
of the compilers and imposers. If it be asked from whence 
we are to learn what was the intent of the imposers, or how 
it may be known; I answer, first from plain words; and 
next, from history and observation, in the like manner as 
the intent and scope of any writer is to be known. 


Piza XII. 


** The damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed are now by 
“very few understood in that sense which, in all probability, 
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“ the compiler of it in that very dark and ignorant age designed 
“to express.” Clarke's Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


1. That the Athanasian Creed (so called) was composed in a 
“‘ very dark and ignorant age,” is more than the Doctor knows ; 
and therefore should not be so positively affirmed by him. The 
Creed, however, has no signs or tokens of darkness or ignorance ; 
but of great accuracy and solid judgment: and is the best ex- 
position (for its compass) of the doctrines of the Trinity 
and incarnation, that we shall any where meet with. 

2. Another thing which the Doctor affirms without snowing, 
is, that “few understand the damnatory clauses in the sense 
“of the compiler.” Let any man shew what sense it is most 
reasonable to understand them in; and the same reasons 
(if good) shall serve to shew that that was the sense of the 
compiler. I know many have strained the damnatory clauses to 
an unreasonable rigour, on purpose to disparage the Creed: 
but they have not been able to prove that the compiler so 
intended it. 

3. The compiler’s sense being doubtful, and the «mposers 
having left those clauses without any exposition; the subscriber 
is at liberty to understand them in such sense as the words will 
bear; and such as best answers the main intent and design 
of that Creed ; and is most agreeable to Scripture and reason. 
This instance is nothing parallel to the case of the Articles con- 
cerning the Trinity ; whose sense is fiwed and certain, as before 
said. Fix, in like manner, the sense of the dumnatory clauses ; 
and it shall soon be proved that every subscriber ought to 
acquiesce in it. ’ 

Prea XIII. 

“ The procession of the Holy Ghost set forth in the Nicene and 
«* Athanasian Creeds, in one sense, is by Mr. (xow Dr.) Bennet, 
“in his explication of his own sense concerning that point, 
*“ shewn to be now understood dy many (without any sus- 
* picion of insincerity) in a different sense.” Clarke's Reply, 
Pp» 34- 

ANSWER. 

1. This is only argumentum ad hominem, (to make the most of 
it,) and therefore is not sufficient. 

2. The argument comes not up to the point in hand. Dr. 
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Bennet was of opinion that our Church had determined nothing 
in this matter; otherwise he would not presume to interpret 
the procession in his own way. His words are; “If our Church 
“had any where determined this matter, and declared in 
‘“‘ what sense she understood the procession in the Athanasian 
“ Creed, the case would be alteredf” And again: “Our 
“Church never once adds the epithet eternal to the word 
“¢ procession ; nor has she any one passage, that I know of, 
‘‘ which may not be as well understood of the temporal, as 
“‘ of the eternal procession, either in her Liturgy, her Articles, 
‘‘or her Homilies*.” I am not of Dr. Bennet’s mind in 
this particular; believing that the Church has determined the 
meaning of the procession in those Creeds; or rather, that the 
meaning is so plain, all things considered, as not to need any 
further determining. However, it appears to be Dr. Bennet’s. 
principle, relating to subscription, that where the Church’s sense 
may be known, that sense must be received; and that there is, 
in such a case, no latitude or liberty left to the subscriber. Upon 
this principle, he both does and must condemn Arian subscrip- 
tion; since both the plain meaning of words, and the intent 
of compilers and imposers exclude Arianism. And it is well 
known with what zeal and earnestness Dr. Bennet remonstrates* 
against that collusion which he takes Dr. Clarke and his par- 
tizans to be guilty of, in the matter of subscription. 


Pira XIV. 


“The doctrines of predestination and original sin, are at this 
*“ day, by all eminent divines, (after the example of Archbishop 
‘“* Laud, and of the learned Bishop Bull,) understood in a sense 
“‘ which there is no appearance the composers of the XXXIX 
“« Articles meant to teach; and which there is all appearance 
“ the composers of the Homilies intended should not be taught.” 
Clarke's Reply, p. 34- 

“IT cannot condemn Archbishop Laud, Bishop Bull, and 
“‘ others, who departed manifestly from the received sense, not 
** of one, but of several Articles; nor that Declaration of King 
“* James I. (read Charles I.) by which he openly patronized the 
“ subscribing the same Articles in several, not only different, but 
“* contradictory senses: and in effect declared it for the honour 


f Page 292. & Page 293. h Bennet on the Trinity, p. 226. 
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“of the Articles that this should be so; and that all should 
“ acquiesce in it without mutual reproaches.” Lord Bishop ‘of 
Bangor, Postscript, p. 259. 


ANSWER. 


1. It hath often been pretended by the Calvinists that the 
compilers and imposers of the Articles &e. intended a sense 
different (with respect to predestination and original sin) from 
that which now generally prevails. But this pretence has been 
often and abundantly confuted by great men; and particularly 
by the learned Bishop Bull, in his Apology against Dr. Tully: 
where he has unanswerably vindicated the present doctrines 
from the Articles, Liturgy, Catechism, and Homilies of the Church 
of Englandi. 

2. A distinction should be made between such Articles as, 
being formed in general terms, leave a latitude for private 
opinions ; and such as, being otherwise formed, leave no such 
latitude. It is ridiculous to pretend that, because some articles 
are general or indefinite, and may admit of different explications, 
therefore all may, allowing that either Calvinist or Arminian 
may subscribe to the Articles, (the Articles being general, and 
the main points in dispute left undetermined,) would it not be . 
weak to argue from thence, that both Papists and Protestants 
may likewise subscribe to the Articles of the Church of England? 
Now it is no less absurd to pretend that both Catholics and 
Arians may subscribe to our forms; some articles being as 
Jull and strong tests against Arianism, as others are against 
Popery. 

3. It is not fairly, because not truly, suggested, that when 
men of different sentiments, as to particular explications, sub- 
seribe to the same general words, that they subscribe in contra- 
dictory, or even in different senses. Both subscribe to the same 
general proposition, and both in the same sense; only they differ 
in the particulars relating to it: which is not differing (at least, 
it need not be) about the sense of the Article, but about parti- 
culars not contained in the Article. For instance: let two 
persons assent to a general proposition, This figure is a triangle ; 
one believing the triangle to be equilateral, the other believing 
its sides to be wnequal : they are directly opposite in their senti- 


i ate also Dr. Bennet on the 17th Article. Directions for studying, &c. 
p- 93; &e. 
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ments, as to what kind of triangle it is: but in the general 
proposition, that the figure is a triangle, both agree, and in the 
same sense. 

In like manner, imagine the article of Predestination (and the 
same may be said of any other in like circumstances) to be left 
in general terms. Both sides may subscribe to the same general 
proposition, and both in the same sense: which sense reaches 
not to the particulars in dispute. And if one believes predes- 
tination to be absolute, and the other conditionate ; this is not 
(on the present supposition) differing about the sense of the 
Article, but in their respective additions to it. 

4. It is very uncautiously and unaccurately said, that King 
Charles I. patronized the subscribing the same Articles either 
in contradictory or different senses. His order is, that every 
subscriber submit to the Article in the “ plain and full meaning 
_ “ thereof,” in the “ literal and grammatical sense.” What? is 
the plain and full meaning more than one meaning? or is the 
one plain and full meaning two contradictory meanings? Could it 
be for the honour of the Article (or of the King) to say this? 
No: but the royal Declaration, by “ plain and full meaning,” 
understands the general meaning, which is but one; and to 
which all might reasonably subscribe. And he forbids any one’s 
“‘ putting his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the 
“ Article,” or to “ affix any new sense” to it: that is, he forbids 
the changing a general proposition into a particular ; he stands 
up for the general proposition, or for the Article itself; and 
prohibits particular meanings, as not belonging to the Article ; 
nor being properly explications of it, but additions to it. This is 
the plain import of the royal Declaration: and it is both wise 
and just; free from any of those strange consequences, or 
inferences, which some would draw from it. 

5. I must, further remark, that the present instance has no 
relation to the point in hand. The propositions concerning the 
holy Trinity, contained in our public forms, are not general or 
indefinite, but special and determinate, in the very points of 
difference between Catholics and Arians, (consubstantiality, co- 
equality, coeternity, &c.) and that in as clear and strong words 
as any can be devised. This is the reason why the subscriber 
has no latitude left in this case ; and why an Arian can claim 
no benefit from any /atitude allowable in other Articles where 
circumstances are plainly different. And it must be thought a 
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very peculiar way of reasoning to argue that, because a man 
may take a liberty where the Church and State have allowed it, 
therefore he may take the same liberty where they have not 
allowed it: which is all that this plea amounts to. 

I cannot but observe from the disputes and clamours that 
have been raised about the 17th Article of our Church, what a 
tender regard has all along been paid to the point of the sub- 
scription ; and how jealous men have been of any the least 
appearance, or wmbrage of prevarication, in so serious and sacred 
a thing. What then must be said of those who plead for a 
plain, opew prevarication, in a case which can admit of no 
dispute with any considering man, and has hardly so much as a 
colour left for it ? 


Piza XV. 


“« That Article in the Nicene Creed (of one substance with the 
“ Father) is now (through the ambiguity of the Latin and 
“ English translation) by most men taken much otherwise than 
“the Council intended it. For the greater part of modern 
** Christians (if we may judge by the writings of eminent divines) 
“ understand it (as if it had been tavroovc.os) to signify of one 
“ individual substance with the Father, whereas all learned men 
“know that the Greek word (dyoovc.s) never had any such 
“ signification, and that the Council meant no such thing.” 


Clarke's Reply, p. 35. 


ANSWER. 


Here is little more in this plea than a cavil upon the double 
meaning of the word individual ; which has been sufficiently 
exposed in another place. It has also been shewn that the 
doctrine of the Nicene Council is rightly enough understood by 
modern Christians ; and that while the Doctor so magisterially 
censures the whole Christian world, in a manner, yet no one 
ever understood this matter less, or talked more crudely of it 
than the Doctor himself hath done, in this very page of his 
Reply. See my Defence, vol. i. p. 544. and Reply to Dr. 
Whitby, p. 203, &c of this volume. 


Presa XVI. 


“It becomes a sincere man (especially if he varies from 
“ notions commonly received) to declare plainly in what sense 
VOL, I. U 
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“he understands any words of human institution; that his 
“ inferiors and equals may not be imposed upon by him, and 
“that his superiors may ane of such declaration.” Clarke's 
Reply, p. 33. 

** Dr. Clarke, of all men, could bona be charged with collusion, 
* because he has declared publicly his opinions in this matter.” 
Modest Plea, p. 221. 


ANSWER. 


I have reserved this plea to the last, as being of a very 
different kind from the rest, and withal carrying a more 
plausible show of frankness and sincerity in it. Nevertheless, 
this, though it has an appearance of fairness, will by no means 
serve the purpose for which it is brought. 

Suppose any disaffected persons in this kingdom should invent 
some strange, forced, unheard of interpretation of the civil 
oaths, to elude and frustrate the intent of them; and declare 
in print, that they themselves take the oaths in this new sense, 
advising their brethren to do the same; would such declaration 
be sufficient to salve their honesty, or to make them righteous in 
the sight of God or man? would they not be rather thought 
the more notoriously wicked, as not only venturing upon 
perjury themselves, but instructing and seducing others into the 
same crime ? 

Their giving notice of the prevarication would not be acquit- 
ting themselves of the guilt, but proclaiming it; and, in 
some respects, increasing it: as it would not only be doing an 
ill thing, but, what is worse, boasting of it, and teaching others 
to do the like. One dishonest act, or more, are not so dan- 
gerous or pernicious, as the laying down principles, and con- 
triving subtilties and artificial evasions, whereby to undermine the 
very foundations of moral honesty. 

Iam not sensible that there is difference enough between 
this and the other case, to make one innocent and the other 
highly criminal. Nothing can be pleaded for it but the preswmed 
consent of the superiors, after declaration made. But that 
no such presumed consent can have any place in the matter 
of subscription, may appear from the reasons following. 

1. Because superiors may often connive at, or tolerate offences : 
which are never the less offences for such connivance. 

2. Because so long as our superiors continue the same forms, 
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which clearly express such a sense, they must be presumed 
to intend the same sense, till they declare otherwise. And 
their permitting the same forms to stand is a much surer 
argument of their still intending the same thing, than their 
suffering an offender to escape, with impunity, can be of the 
contrary. 

3. The expressions of our Articles, Liturgies, Creeds, and Laws, 
are all so plain and full for the received doctrine of the Trinity, 
and against the new scheme, that a man must have a very mean 
opinion either of the wnderstanding or integrity of his superiors, 
to suppose that they can ever allow him to trifle at such a rate 
in so serious'a matter as subscription. And it must be observed 
that our superiors speak by the public forms, as much as 
the legislature speaks by the public laws: and no sense can 
be their sense but the plain, usual, literal meaning of those 
public forms ; till some as public and as authentic declaration 
alters the case. 

If the subscription contended for be in itself fraudulent, 
as elusive of the Jaw, a man’s declaring, or giving notice of it, 
does not alter its nature, or make it legal. Suppose a man 
should declare that he subscribes only so far as is agreeable 
to Scripture ; (a method disallowed by our Jaws, aecording to the 
' unanimous resolution of all the judges, as before observed :) such 
declaration would never alter the nature of the swbseription ; but 
it would be as much against Jaw as ever, notwithstanding: and, 
for that very reason, it would be unrighteous and dishonest. 
But I have also-observed, that subscribing in any sense contrary 
to the plain force of words, and known meaning of the imposers, 
is equally z/egal with the other: and therefore neither can this 
be justified any more than the other. And since whatever 
is illegal is of course condemned by our superiors, who speak by 
the public laws, it is evident that our superiors condemn this 
kind of subscription ; and consequently there is no pretence left 
for a presumed consent, unless our swperiors can be presumed 
both to allow and condemn the very same thing at the same 
time. 

4. I must add, that our superiors have, from time to time, (as 
there has been occasion,) sufficiently testified their disallowance 
of any attempts tending to undermine the Catholic received 
doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity. His present Majesty’s 
Directions, at this very juncture, are yet fresh in our minds: 

U2 
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where (to the general joy and satisfaction of the kingdom) 
he has signified his just resentments against those “ impious 
“tenets and doctrines which have been of late advanced and 
‘‘ maintained with much boldness and openness, contrary to the 
“ great and fundamental truths of the Christian religion, and 
“ particularly to the doctrine of the holy and ever blessed 
“ Triniry.” And his royal command is, that “no preacher 
‘“‘ presume to deliver. any other doctrine concerning the 
“ blessed Triniry, than what is contained in the holy Scriptures, 
“and is agreeable to the three Creeds, and the XXXIX 
“ Articles of religion.” Now the 8th Article of our Church 
expressly affirms that the “ three Creeds may be proved by most 
“certain warrants of holy Scripture.” Whosoever therefore 
gives it out for Scripture doctrine, that “the one God always 
“ signifies the Father ;” or that “more Persons than one cannot 
“ be, or are not, one God ;” or that “ God with any high epithet 
“ always signifies the Father ;” or that “the Son or Holy 
“Ghost is not God, Lord, Almighty, eternal, uncreated, and 
“incomprehensible, as much as the Father;” I say, whoever 
pretends Scripture for these, or the like positions, (positions 
plainly repugnant to the Athanasian Creed, which Creed may 
be proved from Scripture, according to Article the 8th,) 
does at the same time act in opposition to his superiors, who 
have enjoined the observance of the Oreeds and Articles. If it 
be said that such general orders or directions of superiors reach 
not to this particular case, as not containing any formal pro- 
hibition of those newly-devised senses put upon the Creeds 
and Articles; I answer, that there is no more occasion for 
a formal prohibition against perverting the plain sense of the 
Creeds or Articles, than there is for the like prohibition against 
perverting the sense of the civil oajis. All that have common 
understanding are supposed to know, that directing us to 
adhere to the Creeds and Articles, is directing us to adhere to 
their true sense, that being always implied. To pervert their 
true and certain sense, is not adhering to our Church’s forms, 
but contradicting them: which, though it be done in an insidious 
way, and under the false name of explaining them; yet, in 
reality, means the same thing as the most direct and formal 
opposition to them. And however the disguise may be serviceable 
in the eyes of men, yet conscience is not a thing to be played 
with in that manner ; neither will such vain pretences avail any 
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thing in the sight of God. Subscribing in this method is really 
nothing else but eluding the whole design of the Jaws, and 
imposing upon the ruling powers: but it must be doubly 
rude, and absurd,-at the same time, to presume, that any 
man can have their consent for it. So much for this. 

I have now run through all the pleas, pretences, or excuses 
(arguments I will not call them) that I could any where meet 
with for the 2é# method of subscribing. The reader is not 
to wonder at the nwmber of them, which is an argument only of 
a bad cause. Had there been any good reason whereon to found 
it, there had been no need of running out into such multiplicity. 
But when men have once left the plain and true way to follow 
their own wanderings, invention is fruitful; and it is very easy 
always to have a great deal to say, after a man is gone beyond 
the rule of speaking to the purpose. I believe, Imay now venture 
to affirm that the cause which those gentlemen have taken 
in hand, is one of the weakest that was ever undertaken by wise 
men. False facts, groundless surmises, and inconclusive reason- 
ings, are all that it has to subsist upon. And yet I have 
hitherto allowed them, for argument sake, one supposition ; 
namely, that the expressions in our forms are capable of a sense 
consistent with their principles: and I have shewn, notwith- 
standing, that their subscription is fraudulent ; because repug- 
nant to the more plain and obvious sense of the words, and the 
known intention of the imposers. But I must now examine 
the truth of that swpposition which has been thus far allowed 
them: and if that also proves weak and groundless; there will 
then be nothing of colour or pretence left for that subscription ; 
but the very men themselves who either use it, or plead for it, 
must be se/fcondemned. I shall therefore next examine how that 
ease stands ; not that I need put the issue of the cause upon it, 
(for it is a clear point that the subscription pleaded for is 
unjustifiable, though I allowed them the present supposition,) 
but ea abundanti, and to shew how miserably weak, and des- 
titute of all support, the opposite persuasion is, I may inquire 


whether even this their last refuge may not be taken from 
them. 
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CHAP. V. 


That several expressions in our public forms are really not capa- 
ble of a sense consistent with the Arian hypothesis, or new 
scheme. 


IT must be owned that words are arbitrary signs of things; 
and so, in some sense, it may be said that the word white is 
capable of signifying black, and the word light might signify 
darkness, if the custom of speech had not. otherwise determined. 
I suppose, those gentlemen will not extend their notion, of words 
being capable of their sense, thus far. They must have regard 
to custom. of speech, to use of language, to common rules of gram- 
mar and criticism, in determining whether words be capable of 
such a sense or no. And whatever forms are capable of that 
sense which is contended for, must be conceived capable of being 
paraphrased into that same sense, by putting other equivalent 
words into their place. By these rules and measures I shall 
proceed in the inquiry, whether the expressions of our public 
forms are capable of an Arian sense or no. Dr. Clarke has re- 
duced the number of those which we chiefly insist on to 27. 
I shall single out some of them, following the order wherein they 
lie, in the first edition of “Scripture Doctrine,” together with 
Dr. Clarke’s interpretation of them. I shall begin with the Atha- 
nasian Creed. 

‘“‘ Whosoever will be saved; before all things it is necessary 
“that he hold the Catholic faith. 

“Which faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled ; 
“ without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 

“ And the Catholic faith is this, &e. 

“He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the 
“Trinity. 

“This is the Catholic faith; which, except a man believe 
“ faithfully, he cannot be saved.” 

Titese are what they call damnatory clauses: and it ought to 
be matter of serious inquiry, in what sense the gentlemen of the 
Arian persuasion can subscribe them, without subscribing their 
own damnation. The very lowest sense and import of those 
damnatory clauses has ever been conceived to intend thus much, 
that the main doctrine of the Trinity and incarnation, the doc- 
trine of worshipping one G'od in three Persons, and three Persons 
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in one God; and the doctrine of perfect God and perfect man, 
united in one God-man, are necessarily to be believed (or how- 
ever not disbelieved) by all persons of years and discretion, (who 
have had the opportunity of being duly instructed,) under peril 
of eternal damnation. As the author of the Creed could not 
intend less than this, so neither can the words themselves import 
less. And yet there is just reason to question whether the ad- 
vocates for the new scheme think it necessary to worship God the 
Son or God the Holy Ghost at all; it being a principle much 
contended for amongst them, to direct their prayers uniformly to 
God the Father ; *meaning, I suppose, to him, and to him only: 
and it is certain that they neither believe three Persons to be one 
God; nor perfect God (in the sense of the Creed) to be united 
personally with perfect man to make one G'od-man. Dr.Clarke, 
in his Comments, takes a great deal of pains to prove that par- 
ticular eaplications of all or any part of the doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be necessary to salvation. This proceeding of 
his would be right, if he had been teaching his followers to sub- 
scribe with this reserve, viz. so far as is agreeable to what they 
think Scripture: but since they are to subscribe in some sense 
whereof the words are capable, as well as agreeably to Scripture, 
his pains would have been better employed in shewing how the 
damnatory clauses can be capable of a lower sense than that 
which has been given. 

“We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.” 
Here it is to be noted, that Dr. Clarke and his adherents always 
by one God understand God the Father only: and will never 
allow two Persons in one God, though the words of the Creed 
plainly include three. Let us see then how these words must be 
paraphrased, to make them consistent with their principles. It 
is thus: 

“We worship one God (the Father) in Father, Son, and 
“* Holy Ghost: and we worship Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
“in one God the Father. That is, by referring allsthe worship 
“to the Father ultimately, as to the one supreme Head.” *Let 
us consider what can be made of this construction. It may be 
turned two ways: either thus, We worship one Person in three’ 
Persons, and three Persons in one Person, (which is flat enough, 
and scarce sense;) or else thus, We worship one God, the Fa- 


* See Modest Plea, p. 177. Brief Answer to Dr. W. p. 64. 
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ther, principally, worshipping three Persons ; and we worship 
three Persons, worshipping one G'od, the Father, principally. 
This indeed is sense; but such as no one ever did or ever would 
express in the words of the Creed. It is not said, Unwm Deum 
Patrem precipue venerantes, Trinitatem veneremur ; et Trinita- 
tem venerantes unum Patrem precipue veneremur: but it is, 
Unum Deum in Trinitate, et Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur. 
éva Ocdv év Tpiddi, cal Tpidda ev povdds o€Bopev. Plainly sig- 
nifying, that the one God to be worshipped is the Trinity, and 
the Trinity to be worshipped is the one God. We may proceed 
to what follows. 

“ Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the substance. 
* For there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, 
“and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the 
“Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, &c.” 
Here the meaning of the words is very plain, that the Persons 
must not be confounded, because Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are distinct Persons: nor the substance of the three Persons be 
divided, because the Godhead of the three is all one. To para- 
phrase the words, upon the Doctor’s principles, they must run 
thus : 

“ Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Father's 
“‘ substance: for the three Persons are distinct, but the divinity 
“of the Son and Holy Ghost is no other than what is communi- 
“ cated from the Father.” By this paraphrase, the whole force 
of the sentence is broken and confused. Understanding swd- 
stance of the three Persons, the whole is well connected: for 
here is a reason given why their substance is not divided; viz. 
because their Godhead is one. But what sense or connection is 
there in saying that the Father's substance is not divided ; for, 
or because, the divinity of the Son, &c. is no other than what is 
communicated from him? No one would ever have expressed 
the Doctor’s sense in those words of the-Creed, or in that man- 
ner. Besides, the words Godhead all one, (una divinitas, pla 
edrns,) applied here to three Persons, are of known, certain sig- 
nification ; denoting that the substance of the three is one, and 
that all are one God. So that if either the coherence of the sen- 
tence, or the grammatical sense of words, or their constant and 
customary use in Church writers, be of any weight; the passage 
now before us is not capable of that sense which the Doctor 
would wrest it to; but must be construed in another: which 
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other is likewise confirmed by the words following ; “ the glory 
“ equal, the majesty coeternal.” 

As to glory equal, the Doctor takes care to tell us, it must not 
be understood in the same sense as coordinate beings are equal to 
one another. Well, that we know: but what sense must the 
subscriber understand it in? The Doctor says, in “such a sense 
“‘as he who derives his essence or being from another, can be 
“equal, &e.” Well, but what if the subscriber, according to his 
Arian sense of deriving being, &c. thinks that the glory of the 
second and third Persons can be in no sense equal to that of the 
first ; any more than the glory of a creature can be equal to the 
glory of the Creator ; how then can he subscribe to these words, 
which are express for equality of glory, in some sense or other? 
The Doctor’s last shift is, that it may be understood in such a 
sense as Christ is said to be tcos Oe@, (or ica OeG,) as God, or 
equal with God. But the Doctor’s construction of ica Oc@ 
(Phil. ii. 6.) is no more than to be honowred as Lord of all things, 
that is, with honour equal, or suitable to such a God, or Lord, so 
exalted ; not with honour equal to that which belongs to God 
the Father. But the Creed plainly makes the glory of each 
Person equal to the glory of any other Person: wherefore the 
words are not capable of such a sense as the Doctor has put 
upon ica Ocg, but the subscriber is left to seek out for some 
other; or else to subscribe the words in mo sense at all. The 
next words of the Creed are, 

*“* Majesty coeternal.” The word coeternal is of a fimed and 
known sense in ecclesiastical writers: never used to signify any 
thing less than absolute eternity, without beginning, and without 
end. How contradictory this sense is to the principles of the 
party, may be seen from the author of the Apology for Dr. 
Clarke, who says thus: “Though the generation of the Son, and 
“procession of the Holy Ghost may, in a sense, be said to be 
“‘ eternal, as they were mpd mdvtov and mpd aldver, yet what is 
“this to the absolute eternity of a self-existent Being!?” We 
see what the Apologist thought of the great, the infinite dis- 
parity between the eternity of the Father, and the eternity of 
either of the other two Persons: nor did the Doctor in his 
answer to him disapprove of his sentiments; but rather (tacitly 
at least) acquiesced in them. How then can these gentlemen 


1 Page 50, 51, 438. 
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subscribe to the coeternity of the three Persons? The Doctor 
in his comments admits that the second and third Persons have 
always been with the first, which he explains by before all ages, 
and before time. If this comes up to a coeternity, it is well: if 
not, he does but deceive himself and his followers ; for coeternal 
can bear but one sense, and can admit of no degrees, no differ- 
ence in point of duration. 

The reader should here observe the artful method of explain- 
ing away the sense of a creed, or of any other writing: not for 
the sake of learning it, (for it is not worth it,) but to be armed 
against it, and to prevent being imposed upon by it. When a 
word occurs, of a fixed sense, and which is not liked; the way is 
first to look out for another word that is ambiguous, which may 
bear the same sense, but may also bear another. Draw but a 
reader thus far to let slip the first word, and to take this other 
instead of it, and then the work is half done. Having a word 
with two senses, drop by degrees the sense you have no mind to, 
and take the other, still substituting other words which may 
come nearer and nearer to the sense you aim at; till at length, 
by several removes, you get quite off from the sense of the word 
you began with. 

‘Thus in the present instance; from coeternal, a word of fixed 
sense, and rather too high for the Arian hypothesis, the learned 
Doctor puts “always with the Father;” which might indeed 
signify the same thing, but is however capable of a lower sense: 
and to bring the sense gradually down, the Doctor next sub- 
stitutes the phrase “before all ages,” which again is eqgucvocal, 
and does not sound quite so high as the former: then, to lower 
the sense still further, he has another phrase, viz. “before time:” 
and time, in a restrained sense, may be said to have commenced 
with the world. So now he is got low enough, and the reader 
may be supposed, by these several steps, to have lost the sight 
of coeternal. But to pass on. 

“« Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
“Ghost.” The Doctor’s interpretation of it is; ‘such in all 
«senses wherein he that derives his essence or being from 
“ another, can be such as is he from whom he derives it.” Here 
again he leaves his subscriber in the dark. For what if he had 
said, such in all senses wherein a creature can be such as his 
Creator ? which I am afraid is the true meaning of most of his 
disciples. This would come to the same as saying such in 
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no sense: so that by this limitation, he takes away the plain force 
of the words; and teaches his followers to subscribe, not “ in 
“‘such sense as the words are capable of:” but “ so far as is 
“‘ agreeable to what they call Scripture.” The Creed is positive 
that the second and third Persons are such as the first ; and 
immediately after specifies the respects in which they are 
such. Such in respect of their being eternal; such in respect of 
their being wnereated; such in respect of their being incom- 
prehensible, Almighty, God, and Lord. That is, all the three 
Persons are equally, and in the same sense, wnereated, eternal, 
incomprehensible, Almighty, God, and Lord. This is plainly 
the doctrine of the Creed ; the literal and grammatical sense of 
the words. Now, to qualify absolute propositions with reserves 
and limitations, in the manner the Doctor does, is not explaining 
their sense, but contradicting it. Neither can this be called 
subscribing in a sense of which the words are capable, but 
only “so far as is agreeable to what some call Scripture :” 
which rule of subscribing is condemned by those gentlemen. 

‘The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy 
“ Ghost uncreate And yet not three uncreated, but one 
“ uncreated.” The Doctor here teaches the subscriber to 
acknowledge every Person to be wnereated, (dxtioros,) and 
yet, to say that there are not three wnereated (dxriortot) 
Persons, but one wncreated Person; which is a staring con- 
tradiction: besides, it is owning two of the Persons to be 
creatures, in some sense, which the Doctor at other times 
studiously avoids. But he was here in great straits; and 
was to venture upon any thing, rather than admit what he 
has the utmost aversion to, three Persons to be one uncreated 
Being, or God. 

_ He has no possible way of reconciling the seeming contra- 
diction contained in his comment, but by making a distinction 
between derived uncreatedness, and underived wuncreatedness : 
which would have appeared so odd and fanciful, that he chose 
not to mention it in terms, but only to hint it in generals. 
What precludes this, and every other pretence of that kind, is,. 
that the Creed plainly makes the wncreatedness of the second and 
third Persons to be such as the Father's is, that is, of the same 
kind, and to be understood in the same sense, there being 

no difference or distinction in that respect. { 
‘“‘'The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, . 
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“ and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible And yet there are 
“‘ not three incomprehensibles, bu¢ one incomprehensible.” The 
Doctor takes the same way with this’ as with the former 
passage; and runs into the like contradiction to avoid the 
admitting so shocking a thing to him, as the notion of three 
Persons being one incomprehensible ; which is the certain meaning 
of the Creed. I shall say no more to this, but refer the reader 
to what I have observed upon the passage preceding. 

“ The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost. 
“ eternal. And yet they are not three eternals, but one 
“eternal.” Here the words are so express for three Persons 
being one eternal, (which the Doctor can by no means bear,) that 
he. had no way left but to change they are not into there are not: 
without considering that the subscriber must give his wnfeiqned 
assent and consent to they are not ; and must so read in the public 
congregation. Besides this inconvenience, which the Doctor 
seemed to be unapprized of; there is another which he was 
forced to run upon, (contrary to his usual caution,) and that 
was to say, “ there are not three eternal Persons,” hereby denying 
the eternity of two of them. And yet the Creed, more than once, 
expressly asserts the coeternity of all three; and besides plainly 
teaches that the eternity of the second and third Persons is such 
as the Father’s is. Nor will the Doctor’s distinction of a 
derived and underived eternity help him in this matter: for the 
sense of the word eernity has nothing to do with that dis- 
tinction, beg but one, and importing neither more nor less 
than beginningless and endless duration. 

“‘ The Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy 
“* Ghost Almighty. And yet they are not three Almighties, 
“ but one Almighty.” Here the Doctor again changes they are 
not into there are not: thereby signifying that the subscriber 
cannot honestly assent to, or make use of, they are not ; though 
he does not tell him how to avoid the doing of it, solemnly, and» 
in the face of the public congregation. 

I take no notice of the Doctor’s choosing rpefs tavrodtvayot, 
rather than rtpeis mavroxpdropes, because he will claim the 
privilege of taking which he likes best: otherwise the Greek 
copies favour the latter as much as the former; and the Latin 
original is indifferent to either. 

“ The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
“God. And yet they are not three Gods, but one God.” We 
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have the same collusion again practised, in changing they are not 
into there are not, only for the sake of avoiding what the Creed 
mainly intends to teach, that the “‘ three Persons are one God.” I 
shall not here repeat what I have before said: but shall only 
observe an omission which the Doctor is guilty of, in not 
teaching the subscriber how to reconcile the contradiction of 
every Person being a God, (for so it must be on his principles,) 
and yet not three Gods. For though there be but one supreme 
God, (upon the Doctor’s hypothesis,) yet one supreme God, and 
two inferior Gods, are three Gods, in such a sense as neither 
Scripture nor antiquity can ever allow. The like might be said 
of the next paragraph, respecting one Lord and three Lords. I 
shall just take notice of a slight inconsistency of the Doctor, in 
explaining this paragraph. To account for the Holy Ghost’s 
being here called God, he is forced to admit that he is repre- 
sented in Scripture as “‘ exercising divine power and authority,” 
p- 435. But if we turn back to Prop. xxv. p. 296. we are there 
told that the Holy Ghost, in the New Testament, is never 
expressly styled God; ‘because ie is no where represented as 
“ sitting upon a throne, or exercising supreme dominion, &c.” 
So that it seems the Doctor can make it out either way ; 
that the Scripture has, or has not, given ground enough 
for styling the Holy Ghost God, just as occasion serves. But to 
pass on. 

“In this Trinity, none is afore, or after other,” (Nihil prius 
aut posterius——or, Nemo primus aut postremus. ovdév mpOrov 
i) borepov—aliter, ovdels mpGros 7) €oyaros,) “ but. the whole three 
“ Persons are coeternal.” The coeternity could not be expressed 
in stronger words than is here done, both positively and 
negatively. 

If the Doctor and his friends believe it, it is well: if not, it is 
very certain that they cannot honestly subscribe, even upon their 
own principles; for the words are not capable of any lower 
meaning. 

*“« None is greater or less than another; but the whole three 
‘* Persons are——coequal.” 

The Doctor’s comment upon the words none is greater, &e. is, 
that the second and third Persons are every where with the jist, 
as they are always. I doubt not but the sole reason which led 
the Doctor into this remote and strained construction, was 
his apprehension that the phrase every where, like the word 
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always, might help him to a double entendre, for the uses above 
mentioned. 
But if every where be capable of two meanings, the words of 


the Creed are not so; “ none greater or less :” and if they must. 


be understood of presence, they can signify nothing lower than 
this ; that all the three Persons are equally omnipresent. 

I am content with this meaning ; and if it be consistent with 
the Doctor’s hypothesis, am very glad of it: or if it be not, then 
he must be conceived to advise the subscriber to subscribe in a 
sense of which the words are not capable. 

After I had proceeded thus far, and had looked a little 
forwards, I was much surprised to find the Doctor interpreting 
coequal very differently from the words “ none is greater, &e.” 
as if they did not both mean the same thing, first negatively, 
and then positively expressed. But the Doctor, it seems, stands 
by no rules of interpreting. They are “ coequal” (says he now) 
“in such a sense as one or more Persons can be equal to 
‘* another (from whom they derive their being) by a plenary 
“‘ communication of power, knowledge, dignity, &e.” He has 
the like come-off for the words “ equal to the Father as touch- 
“ing his Godhead ;” that is, says he, equal “ in such a sense 
“ as a derived being can be.” I have before observed something 
of this general salvo, for some other passages: and indeed it is 
such a sovereign salvo for every difficulty, that he need not have 
made use of any other. In reality, it comes to no more than 
this, that he admits the words, and the sense of them, so far as 
consistent with his own hypothesis, or his own sense of deriving 
being. In the same way, a man might subscribe to the decrees 
of the Couneil of Trent, or to every article of Pope Pius’s Creed. 
For instance: I believe saints may be worshipped, but in such a 
sense as worship can be due to saints. I admit transubstantiation, 
but in such a sense as it can be consistent with Scripture and 
reason. I admit prayers in an unknown tongue, but in such a 
sense as can be reconciled with the 1 Cor. xiv. And thus we 
need not scruple any thing. Apply the same salvo to the civil 
oaths, and it may serve as well there, to elude and frustrate 
them: and a man may swear to any king, without acknow- 
ledging his just right or title. It is but saying thus; I believe 
such a person to be the only rightful and lawful king of these 
realms, in such a sense as he can be rightful and lawful, upon my 
principles, &e. And what may not a man swear, or subscribe to 
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in this loose method ? Now in truth, though this kind of collusion 
is disguised by the words such a sense, as if there were a certain 
sense, in which the subscriber might fairly understand the words, 
consistent with his own hypothesis; yet it really amounts to no 
more than this, the subscribing so far as is consistent with his 
own opinions. For a man may make use of the same salvo, 
whether the words be capable of any such sense, or whether they 
be not. If they be capable, he is indeed bound up to such sense : 
if not, he is free, having subscribed to them no further than they 
can be so understood; which perhaps may not be at all. TI 
cannot but from hence observe, how unfairly and unjustly the 
very worthy and learned Bishop of Oxford has been treated for 
confounding (as is pretended) these two things: subscribing so 
far as is agreeable to Scripture ; and subscribing i such sense as 
is agreeable to Scripture. For however distinct these two things 
may be in the general, they are really confounded by Dr. Clarke 
himself in this particular case, as I have often observed. Neither 
will he ever be able to defend the point of subscription upon the 
latter only, without taking in the former also. His talking of 
such sense seems only to be a cover, or plausible disguise, for so 
Jar as, (which has deceived his unwary followers who have not 
seen so deep into this matter as he ;) and hence I conceive it is, 
that he has never explicitly condemned the subscribing with the 
reserve of so far as is agreeable ; though others of the party, 
being ashamed to stand up for so unaccountable a latitude, 
have indeed plainly rejected it; not being aware of the need 
they should have of it. But to return to the Creed. 

“ God of the substance of the Father, begotten before the 
** worlds; and man of the substance of his mother perfect 
** God, and perfect man.” 

The Doctor did not think proper to take any notice of this 
passage. I know not how any words can be stronger for the 
Son’s having the same divine nature with the Father, as much 
as he has the same human nature with his mother: perfect God 
and perfect man, having all that belongs to the nature of both. 
This is utterly repugnant to the Arian hypothesis ; and can no 
more be reconciled with it, than light with darkness. 

We may now take leave of the Creed, (called Athanasian,) 
and proceed to the Litany. 

“QO holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons, and 
“‘ one God, have mercy, &e.” 
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Here the three Persons are all together invoked, and under 
the style and title of one God, directly opposite to the Doctor’s 
principles. The Doctor has no way to evade their force, but by 
understanding the title of one God to belong to the Father only. 
His sense is this: 

“O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons, and 
“one God, viz. the Father, have mercy, &c.” This collusion 
the subscriber is to practise in his most solemn devotions: 
excluding two of the Persons from the one Godhead here, 
though he had addressed them both under the title of God in 
the two preceding petitions; and though the epithets, holy, 
blessed, and glorious, are equally attributed to all three, in the 
very same petition. If this be to “ pray with the understanding,” 
(as the Doctor pretends it is,) let it rather be the wish of every 
honest man to have less understanding, and more grace than to 
trifle in this manner with the tremendous Deity. 

In the Collect for the third Sunday in Advent, we thus 
address our blessed Saviour. 

“ O Lord Jesu Christ who livest and reignest with the 
“ Father and the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world without 
“end.” Any one, at first sight, may here see that the title of 
one God, is not attributed to the Father only, but to all the 
three Persons: contrary to the Doctor’s principles. The Doctor 
does not attempt to shew that the words are capable of any 
other meaning. Only he draws up another form suitable to his 
own hypothesis, and little akin to the words in the Collect ; sub- 
stituting that in the room of the other. If the subscriber can 
content himself with such shuffling in his solemn prayers, let him 
look to it. 

There is just such another passage in the conclusion of the 
Collect for Christmas-day, (which the Doctor has omitted,) and 
there is another in the Collect for the sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany, (which he has also omitted,) running thus : 

“ With thee, O Father, and thee, O Holy Ghost, he (Christ) 
* liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world without end.” Here, 
whether Christ alone, or all the three Persons, (and one of these 
it must be,) be called one God ; it is equally repugnant to the 
Doetor’s principles. And he cannot subscribe to this, “ in such 
‘a sense as the words will bear,” (for they cannot dear his 
sense,) but only ‘so far as is consistent with his principles :” 
which is not assenting to the words of the prayer, but to some- 
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thing else of his own inventing. The like may be said of the 
Collects for Septuagesima, and the first Sunday in Lent, and 
Good Friday, twice, and Easter-day, and Ascension-day, and 
the Sunday after; all which the Doctor has omitted out of his 
collection : an omission indeed not worth the mentioning, were 
it not that the Modest Pleader has been pleased to object the 
smallness of the number 27, which, we see, might have been 
enlarged ; and were it not an aggravation of the great sin of 
prevaricating with God and man, to consider how often it must 
be repeated in the yearly course of the prayers. 

The Doctor takes notice of the Collect for Whitsunday, and 
shifts it off in a loose manner: and so passes on to Trinity- 
Sunday, dealing much the same way with that also. He omits 
the Collect for St. Matthew’s day; which is more express and 
full against his principles than either of the two former. I shall 
pass over all the other places in our Liturgy or Articles, except 
one, with which I shall shut up this chapter. It is the proper 
preface for Trinity-Sunday, in the Communion-Office, running 
thus : 

“O Lord, Almighty, everlasting God; who art one God, one 
“* Lord, not one only Person, but three Persons in one substance. 
“For that which we believe of the glory of the Father, the 
*‘ same we believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, without 
‘* any difference or inequality.” 

The Doctor here pleasantly says, that “there is no passage 
“in the whole Service so apt to be understood in a wrong sense 
‘“‘ as. this ;” meaning, I suppose, so apt to be understood in the 
sense the Church intended, and so hard to be perverted to any 
other. And it must indeed be thought a very clear and full passage 
on the orthodox side, when a person of the Doctor’s abilities, in this 
kind, and after he had worked his way through the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, (besides a great part of the Liturgy,) began 
at length to feel himself nonplused by it, and almost at the point 
of confessing it. His first endeavour was to perplex and puzzle 
the Church’s sense ; and next to introduce his own. 

He pretends that the words “ Lord, Almighty, everlasting 
** God,” are personal, and must be understood of one Person only, 
though he cannot but know that every one of those words are 
used in the Athanasian Creed (to say nothing of the Liturgy) of 
all the three Persons taken together; and they are here ex- 
pressly declared to belong, not to “one Person only,” but to 
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“three Persons in one substance.” The words, who art, he 
thinks, cannot be properly applied to more Persons than one. 
But that they are so applied here is manifest, and by those who 
were competent judges of propriety: and if he likes it not, why 
should he subseribe 2? When he comes to give us his own mean- 
ing, he never attempts to shew (good reason why) in what sense, 
consistent with his principles, a subscriber may believe “ three 
*“* Persons in one substance,” and that the same glory belongs to 
all, “‘ without any difference or inequality.” It would be trifling 
to take notice of what he endeavours to put upon a subscriber, 
in order to satisfy his conscience in one of the most serious and 
solemn things in the world. I can never give myself leave to 
think that he could at all satisfy himself in it, upon second and 
cooler thoughts. Indeed, I should ask the Doctor’s pardon for 
dwelling so long upon those extravagant explications; which, 
I doubt not, he now heartily despises, as well as I. Neither 
ought they to be any longer imputed to him, who has expunged 
them, and cast them off, from the time his second edition has 
appeared. But since his disciples and followers are still proud 
of his refuse, and set a value upon his ¢trifles, which he has too 
much sense to do himself; since they insist upon it that all the 
expressions of our public forms are, at least, capable of a sense 
consistent with their principles; and appeal, for proof of it, 
(having indeed nothing else to appeal to,) to the Doctor’s per- 
formances on that head ; in a word, since they have been pleased 
to rest the whole cause of subscription upon the Doctor’s expli- 
cations, it was necessary for me to take under examination those 
things upon which such a stress was laid; unless the Doctor 
himself would have been so kind (for which I should have heart- 
ily thanked him) as to speak more plainly in this matter than 
he has thought proper to do. One half-sheet, one small adver- 
tisement from his hand, to discountenance this kind of subscrip- 
tion, would have done the business at once, and have saved me 
the labour of doing any thing. The credit of his name was, in 
a manner, all it had to stand upon: and had he but pleased to 
take off the countenance of his authority, his reasons should have 
been left to stand or fall by themselves. But as the case now 
is, (and as the author of the Remarks observes,) that the whole 
party are gone after him, and still persist in the Doctor's jirst 
thoughts relating to subscription ; neither has the Doctor took 
any sufficient care to reclaim them, or to bring them back; the 
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cause is too important to wait his slow motions, or to be left 
any longer in suspense. The glory of God, the honour of our 
most holy religion, and the security of Church and State, call 
for our best endeavours to root out, if possible, those false and 
pernicious principles, and to reestablish the matter of subscription 
upon its true and solid foundations. How far I have been able 
to contribute to so good an end, must be left to the reader's 
judgment. My design however was well aimed: and this is my 
apology for disturbing the learned Doctor, late, and unwillingly, 
on this head. 

I shall now briefly sum up the particulars of what has been 
advanced above, for the reader’s clearer apprehending of it, as 
well as the better retaining it. 

1. The Church of England requires subscription, not to words, 
but things ; to propositions contained in her public forms. 

2. Subscribers are obliged, not to silence or peace only, but to 
a serious belief of what they subscribe to. 

3. Subscribers must believe it true in that particular sense 
which the Church intended, (so far as that sense may be known,) 
for the Church can expect no less; the design being to preserve 
“ one uniform tenor” of faith, to preclude “diversity of opinions,” 
to have her own explications, and none other, (as to points de- 
termined,) taught and inculeated; and to tie men up from 
spreading or receiving doctrines contrary to the public deter- 
minations. These and the like ends cannot be at all answered 
by subscription, unless the subscriber give his assent to the 
Church’s forms in the Church’s sense; that is, in the sense of 
the compilers and imposers. 

4. The sense of the compilers and imposers is to be judged of 
from the plain, usual, and literal signification of words ; and 
from their intention, purpose, or design, however known: the 
rule for understanding the public forms being the same as for 
understanding oaths, laws, injunctions, or any other forms or 
writings whatever. 

5. Where either the words themselves, or the intention (much 
more where both) is plain and evident ; there the sense of the 
imposers is fully known; and there is no room left for a sub- 
scriber (as such) to put any contrary, or different sense upon the 
public forms. 

6. If words be capable of several meanings, but yet certainly 
exclude this or that particular meaning; a subscriber cannot 
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honestly take the forms in ¢hat meaning which is specially ea- 
cluded. For this would be subscribing against the sense of 
the Church at the same time that he professes his agreement 
with it. 

7- It may be certainly known that any Arian sense of our 
public forms is such a sense as our Church intended to exclude, 
and has excluded, in as full and strong positive terms as the wit 
of man is able to devise. And all men of sense must allow, that 
when compilers and imposers have done the utmost they could, 
and as far as any words can reach, to express the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity; they may and must be supposed to 
mean that very doctrine which they have industriously laboured 
to express, and none other. 

8. And that it may not be pretended by our modern Arians, 
that their sense is not Arian, (which nevertheless it certainly 
is,) it is further evident, and hath been shewn, that the main 
particulars of their scheme (call it what they please) is specially 
excluded, both by the plain words and undoubted intention of 
our public forms. 

9. Therefore none of the advocates for the new scheme can 
fairly or honestly subscribe to our Church’s forms, though they 
could invent a sense for them consistent with their own princi- 
ples; it being evident that any such sense is contrary to our 
Church’s sense, and to the intention of the imposers. 

10. The pleas and eawcuses devised to justify the subscribing 
in a sense contrary to, or different from, the known sense of the 
imposers, being founded either on false presumptions or weak 
reasonings, are of no weight or significancy ; but the Arian sub- 
scriber must be blamable for going counter to the snown sense 
of the Church, even though the words were capable of another 
meaning. 

11. Yet, upon examination, it appears that many expressions 
of our public forms are really not capable of any sense consistent 
with the new scheme. And therefore, if the patrons of it subscribe 
to their own sense, (as they must be conceived to do,) they sub- 
scribe to a sense which is no sense of our public forms at all, on 
any supposition. 

12. The subscription therefore of those gentlemen, however 
glossed over with the pretence of subscribing “in such sense as 
“is agreeable to (what they call) Scripture,” really amounts to 
no more than subscribing “so far as is in their opinion agreeable 
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“ to: Scripture.” Which way of subscribing not only defeats 
every end of subscription, and stands condemned by our Jaws, 
and by the express resolution of our judges, but is also absurd in 
itself; as leaving room for any prevarication whatever, in the 
matter of oaths or tests ; and for subscribing the Romish Confes- 
sion, or even the Alcoran, or any thing; and is moreover @- 
plicitly condemned, even by the generality of those who plead 
for Arian subscription, 
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W HEN I drew up the “Case of Arian Subscription,” &c. I was 
apprehensive that so plain a charge, and so home pressed, 
might exasperate the persons concerned; though I took care to 
treat them with all the mildness and tenderness that the subject 
would bear ; confining myself to the reasoning part, naming no 
particular men but such as I was obliged to quote, and candidly 
exempting the principal man of them, that the charge might be 
as general and inoffensive as possible ; falling rather upon the 
thing itself, than upon this or that particular person. If the 
argument be provoking, I cannot help it: the same objection 
lies against the detecting or reproving any vice or wmmorality 
whatever. It is the proper business of a divine to state cases of 
conscience, and to remonstrate against any growing corruptions 
in practice, and especially in principles. If Arian subscription 
be really fraudulent and immoral, (which no considering man 
can doubt of,) it may concern those gentlemen rather to testify 
their sincere repentance, than to acquaint the world with their 
causeless resentments. I shall here say nothing to the abusive 
flirts of the nameless author, who has been pleased still to 
persist in the defence of Arian subscription; except it be to 
remind him, that those assuming strains very ill become either 
so weak a cause, or such a guilty practice. I was once inclinable 
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to take no notice of so mean a pamphlet; concluding that I had 
said enough, when I had said enough for men of sense and com- 
mon ingenuity ; and it is often not advisable to press things to 
the utmost. But since this is a cause of very great moment, 
wherein the very foundations of moral honesty, as well as of 
Christian sincerity, are deeply concerned ; I think it incumbent 
upon me to proceed somewhat further in it: and if those gen- 
tlemen resolve to go on in maintaining an open fraud as long as 
it is possible to amuse or deceive, though only the weakest and 
most ignorant readers; I also must resolve (by God’s assistance, 
and for God’s glory) to go on in the defence of sincerity and 
probity, till the very meanest readers may sufficiently understand 
it. To come to the business. 

The pamphlet lately published, is entitled, “‘' The Case of Sub- 
scription to the XX XIX Articles considered; occasioned by 
Dr. Waterland’s Case of Arian Subscription.” The author is 
but just, as well as modest, in not calling it an answer to mine: 
for indeed he has left the most material points untouched, with- 
out so much as attempting any thing like an answer. If you 
will take his bare word for it, the Articles of our Church, so far 
- as concerns the Trinity, are general, indefinite, undeterminate ; 
not particular, special, or determinate. Ue takes this for 
granted, and reasons all the way upon that supposition; which 
is very unaccountable: unless it were because I had demon- 
strated the contrary, beyond all reasonable reply ;\ and so there 
was no other way left but to stifle the evidence, to protest against 
fact, and to bear the reader down with a false presumption. 
Such a management as this is, in effect, little else but a more 
untoward way of giving up the cause; where a man does the 
thing, but loses all the grace and credit of it by his manner of 
doing it. But let us see how he ‘goes on to give some colour, 
at least, to his pretences. I had pressed the Arian subscribers 
with the Athanasian Creed, the Liturgy, and the Articles, to 
prove that our Church was particular and determinate in the 
points disputed. Not a single word has this wri/er to shew, 
either that the Athanasian Oreed or Liturgy is not determinate, 
as I represented: and as to the Articles, he seems to make no 
account of any but the first: of which he often intimates, that 
he has some way of evading it, but he does not care to tell us 
what, for fear he should be found faultering even there, and lie 
onen to rebuke for it. The jirst Article alone, is, I am very 
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certain, more than he can fairly deal with: but I must remind 
him further, that the 2d and 5th Articles do also require his 
consideration ; and then there is the eighth, which, unfortunately 
for him, carries all the three Creeds in the bowels of it: ereeds 
which, as the Article says, (and as this writer says, if he sub- 
scribes to it,) “ought thoroughly to be received and believed ; 
“for they may be proved by most certain warrants of holy 
“* Seripture.” 

Well then, we have the Creeds wrapped up in the Articles ; 
and the subscriber must be content to take in all or none: let 
us next see to the Liturgy. This gentleman thinks he has a 
fetch for that: he subscribes not to the truth of every particular, 
but to the wse only, and that “it contains nothing contrary to 
“the word of God.” Now, says he, ‘I must freely own that I 
“see no contradiction, no necessary absurdity, in the use of what 
“a man may wish to have in some things corrected*.” I would 
be as favourable to this writer as possible. I do allow of his dis- 
tinetion, and that it may be proper and pertinent in some cases ; 
but I can never allow that a man may use a solemn formal lie 
in his prayers, and often repeat it, under pretence that we may 
admit the wse of some things which might be corrected. This is 
arguing from gnats to camels, and widening the rule beyond all 
measure and proportion. This will best be understood in the 
sequel, when the reader comes to see what kind of things those 
are which this gentleman desires to use, without believing a syl- 
lable of them. I must observe further, that the subscriber is 
tied up to believe that the Liturgy ‘‘ contains nothing contrary 
“to the word of God.” Does not this pinch a little closer than 
this writer might wish? Has he nothing to object against any 
expressions in the Liturgy, but that they contain things seem- 
ingly contrary to xatural reason? Wave they nothing contrary 
to Scripture, to what he calls Scripture? I should be thankful 
to him for so obliging a concession. After all, I would advise 
this writer not’ to pretend to be wiser than Dr. Clarke. The 
Doctor had considered these matters much, and long: and I 
have not yet found any disciple of his that has ‘endeavoured to 
refine upon him, but what has exposed himself in doing it. ‘The 
wary Doctor was sensible that Articles, Creeds, and Liturgy, 
must all come into account, and all be reconciled (if possible) to 
his own hypothesis. He made no distinetion between admitting 
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the truth of this, and the use only of that; well knowing, that 
truth and use are coincident in a case of this high moment; and 
that he could not submit to the wse of those prayers but in such 
a sense as he thought true. He took the only way of settling 
that matter for his purpose, had there really been any: but as 
his failed, the flaw in the architecture is never to be made up by 
common hands. 

Having shewn that Creeds, Articles, and Liturgy, must all 
come in, to determine in our present question; I would now 
proceed to cite passages from our public forms, and confront 
them with select sentences drawn from the writings of the new 
sect, that every common reader (for to such I now write) may 
have ocular demonstration of the truth of what I affirm, that 
the expressions of our public forms are special, precise, and deter- 
minate against the new scheme ; not general, or indefinite, as this 
writer wishes, I can hardly say, believes. But I must first take 
notice of a remark which he has page the 8th, that we are 
obliged to subscribe only the English Articles, not the Latin. 
I know not what uses he intends by it; though he intimates 
there may be some; keeping upon the reserve, as usual, when 
he suspects an advantage may be taken. Dr. Clarke, to do him 
justice, openly declared what evasions or salvos he had to justify 
his subscribing. He considered, I suppose, that without this, 
it would be subscribing with mental reservations ; which is per- 
fect Jesuitism. But this writer, perhaps, thinks there is no harm 
in it, that it is an innocent practice; and that so long as he 
can but invent some secret evasion to himself, he need have no con- 
cern about satisfying the world. To return to the matter in 
hand. As to the Articles, English and Latin, I may just observe, 
for the sake of such readers as are less acquainted with these 
things, first, that the Articles were passed, recorded, and ratified 
in the year 1562, and in Latin only. Secondly, that those Latin 
Articles were revised and corrected by the Oonvocation of 1571. 
Thirdly, that an authentic English translation was then made 
of the Latin Articles by the same Convocation, and the Latin 
and English adjusted as nearly as possible. Fourthly, that the 
Articles thus perfected in both danguages were published the same 
year, and by the royal authority. ifthly, subscription was re- 
quired the same year to the English Articles, called the Articles 
of 1562, by the famous act of the 13th of Elizabeth». 


b See the particulars proved at large in Dr. Bennet’s Essay on the XXXIX 
Articles. 
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These things considered, I might justly say, with Bishop 
Burnet’, that the Latin and English are both equally authentical. 
Thus much however I may certainly infer, that if in any places 
the English version be ambiguous, where the Latin original is 
clear and determinate; the Latin ought to fix the more doubt- 
ful sense of the other, (as also vice versa,) it being evident that 
the Convocation, Queen, and Parliament, intended the same sense 
in both. For instance, in Article the first, the three Persons are 
declared to be of one substance; in the Latin, ejusdem essentia, 
that is, of the same essence: from hence it is manifest, that one 
substance is equivalent to same substance, or essence. Again, in 
Article the second, the English version runs thus: ‘ The Son, 
*« which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of 
“* the Father, the very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
“ Father, &c.” Now in the English, the words, “ the very and 
*“‘ eternal God,” may possibly be referred to the Father just 
before mentioned: but the Latin Article4 plainly shews that the 
words are to be referred to God the Son, and could not have 
been intended of God the Father, in that place. From hence 
we see how useful it may be to compare the English and Latin 
together, in any doubtful cases: for there cannot be a more 
demonstrative proof than this is, (where it can be had,) of the 
true sense and meaning of compilers and imposers. And let this 
writer pretend what he pleases, when once the true and full sense 
of the imposers is fixed and certain, that very sense, and that 
only, is bound upon the conscience of every subscriber. This I 
have abundantly proved in my former papers: to which I shall 
only now add this plain reason ; that, since words are designed 
to convey some meaning, if we take the liberty of playing upon 
words after the meaning is fixed and certain, there can be no 
security against eqguivocation and wile, in any laws, oaths, con- 
tracts, covenants, or any engagements whatever: all the ends and 
uses of speech will hereby be perverted; and there can be no 
such thing as faith, trust, or mutual confidence among men. 

I proceed now to set before the reader the tenets of our new 
guides, in one column, with the tenets of our Church in another, 
opposite column ; that from thence we may form a judgment of 
their agreement or disagreement. I shall take my citations of 


¢ Burnet, Preface to the Articles, eterno a Patre genitus, verus et zter- 
p. Io. nus Deus, ac Patri consubstantialis, 
4 Filius, qui est Verbum Patris, ab &c. Art. II. 
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the first column from Dr. Clarke and his professed disciples; not 
from Mr. Whiston and his, who are known to be less reserved, 
and who abhor this kind of fraudulent subscription as much 


as I do. 


I shall not scruple citing some passages out of the 


first edition of “ Seripture Doctrine,” which are left out in the 
second ; because, though the Doctor does not own them, yet his 
disciples must, till they either give better, or yield up the cause 


of subscription. 


The Scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity, according to Dr. 
Clarke and his followers. 


Dr. Clarke’s scheme makes 
the Unity of the Son and 
Spirit with the Father tobe only 
figurative, not (necessarily °) an 
unity of essence, or individual 
substance, but of authority and 
consent. Modest Plea, p. 7. 


The Father alone is, abso- 
lutely speaking, the God of the 
unwerse. Clarke, Prop. 8. 

The Scripture, when it men- 
tions the one God, or the only 


€ Note, that the two words, neces- 
sarily and individual, here stand for 
nothing but to soften the expression. 
Necessarily is of no moment, because 
the subscriber is to acknowledge that 
the doctrine of one substance is war- 


The Scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity, according to the 
Church of England in her 
public forms. 


In the Unity of this God- 
head there be three Persons of 
one substance. Art. 1. 

The Son——of one substance 
with the Father. Art. 2. 

The Holy Ghost of one sub- 
stance with the Father and the 
Son. Art. 5. 

It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Serip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that the Son is 
of one substance with the Father, 
(Nic. Creed,) and that he is 
God of the substance of the 
Father; and that we ought 
not to confound the Persons, 
nor divide the substance. Athan. 
Creed. 

In the Unity of this God- 
head there be three Persons. 
Art. I. 

It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Serip- 
ranted by Scripture, and therefore 
necessarily to be believed. And as to 
individual, it signifies nothing here ; 
the Doctor, it seems, denying all unity 


of substance, and admitting only wnity 
of authority and consent, 
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God, always means the supreme 
Person of the Father. Clarke, 


Prop. 9. 


The Apostle says, God is the 
Father, which is the direct con- 
tradictory to your notion, whose 
definition of God is, that he 
is the three Persons. Modest 
Plea, p. 150. 





Demonstration that one God 
is one Person only—otherwise 
impossible for one Person to 
be God. Collect. of Queries, 
p- 108. 

There are not three wncreated 
Persons. Clarke, Script. Doct. 
p- 429. edit. 1. 

The Father (or first Person) 
alone is self-existent, underived, 
unoriginated,independent, made 
of none', begotten: of none, pro- 
ceeding from none. Mod. Plea, 
Rade 

If any thing, it is most na- 
tural to infer that he (the Son) 
is not the very God, because he 
is here so expressly contradis- 
tinguished from him. 


f Note, that the Father alone is here 
said to be made of none; which is 
directly saying that the other two 
Persons are made. I had observed 
the same of Dr. Clarke’s fifth Pro- 
position, but had it intimated to me, 
that the Doctor had put a semicolon 
at independent ; to shew that alone 
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ture, (Art. 8.) that the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, is all one, 
that they are not three Gods, 
but one God. Ath. Creed. 

O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, three Persons and one 
God. Lit. 

Nothing contrary to the word 
of God contained in this form. 

O Lord, Almighty, everlast- 
ing God; who art one God, 
one Lord, not one only Person, 
but three Persons in one sub- 
stance, &e. Comm. Off: 

‘Ever one God world with- 
out end, frequently applied to 
all the three Persons in our 
Church’s Collects. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants, &c. (Art. 8.) 
that the Son is unereate, and 
the Holy Ghost wncreate: the 
Son not made, nor created: the 
Holy Ghost neither made, nor 
created. Athan. Creed. 

One Lord Jesus Christ 
begotten, not made. Nic. Creed. 

The Son the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. 
Nicene Creed. 








reached no further, the rest being to 
be understood of Father without the 
restriction of alone. But, it seems, 
the Modest Pleader was not aware of 
the significancy of the semicolon, but 
puts a comma only: wherefore I may 


justly charge him with making two of 


the Persons creatures. 
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The Word, when he ap- 
peared in the form of God, and 
as God, was no more than the 
minister and angel of God. 
Mod. Plea, p.30. 

It is without any colour from 
Scripture, that you affirm each 
of the three Persons to have 
the same right of dominion. 
Mod. Plea, p. 159: 


When Dr. Clarke excepted 
supremacy and independency, he 
plainly, in reason and conse- 
quence, excepted absolute 8in- 
Jmite powers, so that the ob- 
jector might well have spared 
asking in the sixth Query, 
whether infinite perfection can 
be communicated to a /inite 
being. Collect. of Queries, p. 57. 

The divine attributes of the 
Son are not idividually the 
same with those of the Father 
As to their differing as 
Jinite and infinite, there can be 
but one intelligent Being? ab- 
solutely infinite in all respects. 
Collect. of Queries, p. 545 55+ 

God, when he is styled Fa- 
ther, must always be under- 
stood to be (airia) a true and 





® Note, the word absolute is only to 
soften the expression. The author, in 
reason and consequence, plainly inti- 
mates that the powers of the Son and 
Holy Ghost are not infinite, and that 
they are finite beings. 
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The whole three Persons are 
coeternal together and coequal 
equal to the Father as 
touching his Godhead. Ath. 
Creed. 

It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Serip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and 
such is the Holy Ghost the 
Father is Lord, the Son Lord, 
and the Holy Ghost Lord ; 
and yet not three Lords, but 
one Lord. Ath. Creed. 

There is but one living and 
true God, everlasting——of in- 
Jimite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness and in Unity of this 
Godhead there be three Per- 
sons of one substance, power, 
and eternity. Art. I. 











That which we believe of the 
glory of the Father, the same 
we believe of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, without any 
difference or inequality. Comm. 


Office. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that the Son is 


h Note, that intelligent Being is with 
this writer, and the whole party, 
equivalent to person; so that here 
two of the Persons are declared to be 
Jinite beings. 
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proper Cause‘, really and effi-: 


ciently giving life: which con- 
sideration clearly removes the 
argument usually drawn from 
the equality between a Father 
and Son upon earth. Clarke, 
Script. Doctr. p. 239, 273. ed. 
2d. 

The Father alone perfeet-in 
himself. Script. Doctr. p. 273. 

Necessary existence is as in- 
consistent with being begotten, 
as to have no cause of existence, 
and to have @ cause. Mod. 
Plea, p. 17. 

Self-ewistent, unoriginate, or 
underived, properly expressed 
by necessary ewistence. Mod. 
Plea, p. 216, 217. 

The Son is not self-ewistent. 
Clarke, Prop. 12. Comp. Reply, 
162, 230, 231. 

—avowedly maintain, that 
the Son is not necessarily exist- 
img’. Phileleuth. 2d Letter to 
Mangey, p. 27. 

An angel might strengthen 
him', who was now in that 
state of humiliation, made a 
little lower than the angels. 
Modest Pica, p. 93. 


i Dr. Clarke’s notion of a true and 
proper cause is of a person acting 
upon choice, or rather, acting ; (for 
acting, with him, implies choice :) so 
that his meaning here is that the Fa- 
ther might choose whether the Son 
should evist orno. The latter part of 
the citation insinuates, that the Son is 
not as truly equal in nature to the Fa- 
ther, as one man is to another. 

Kk N. B. To deny the Son’s ze- 
eessary existence is the same as to 
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God of the substance of the Fa- 
ther, and man of the sub- 
stance of his mother; perfect 
God and perfect man. Equal 
to the Father as touching his 
Godhead. Ath. Creed. 








The Son begotten, not made, 
of one substance with the Fa- 
ther: Nic. Creed. 


The Son—unot made, ror cre- 
ated, but begotten. Ath. Oreed. 


The Son the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. Nic. 
Creed. 





It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that the Son is 
Almighty, perfect God—— 
equal to the Father, as touching 
his Godhead. 


assert him to be a precarious being, 
depending as much on the will of the 
Father, for his existence, as any crea- 
turewhatever, and therefore a creature. 

1 Note, this is said of the Son of 
God, even in his divine nature, and 
whole Person, nor does this author 
ever allow the distinction of divine and 
human nature, but rejects it, as im- 
plying a division of person. See page 
97- 
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The grand principle (of Dr. 
Bennet) was, that the Word is 
the very God. When this was 
once established, it was rightly 
thence inferred, that the Word 
cannot be exalted——nay, this 
supposition will indeed justify 
those questions, Was the very 
God exalted thereby? Is it not 
blasphemy to suppose it? 
Our Saviour was highly exalted 
as the reward of his sufferings 
From the Doctor's prin- 
ciple, it is a just inference that 
the Word never was exalted. 
But on the other hand the 
Scriptures are clear, that he 
who was the instrument of his 
Father in the work of creation, 
yethadnot a kingdom, and juda- 
ment, and dominion, then com- 
mitted to him but after 
his sufferings and death, &ce. 
Mod. Plea, p. 97, 98. 

This power and dominion to 
which Christ is advanced at the 
right hand of God, is not only 
the highest character and pre- 
rogative of his Sonship, spoken 
of in Scripture, but is the fown- 
dation of his personal Godhead 
andadoration. Collect. of Que- 
res, p. 75. 











The Son hath a relative om- 
niscience communicated to him 
from the Father; I mean that 
he knoweth all things relating 
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The Son——the very and 
eternal Giod. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. Nic. 
Creed. 


The Son, which is the Word 
of the Father, begotten from 
everlasting of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, of one 
substance with the Father. 
Art. 2. 

God, of the substance of the 
Father, begotten before the 
worlds. Ath. Creed. 

Only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, God of God, very God 
of very God. Nic. Creed. 

One living and true God, of 
infinite power and wisdom: in 
the Unity of this Godhead there 
be three Persons, &e. Art. I. 
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to the creation and government 
of the universe: but yet he 
himself confesseth, Matt. xxiv. 
36, of that day and hour, &e. 
By which all the ancient Ante- 
Nicene writers™ understand 
that our Lord, as the Adyos, or 
Son of God, did not then know 
the day of judgment. Collect. of 
Queries, p. 48, 4y. See also 
Unity of God not inconsist. p. 8. 

There are not three eternal 
Persons, Clarke, Script. Doctr. 
P- 433. Ist ed. 

The eternity of God the 
Father is revealed in the Old 
Testament—in the New Testa- 
ment it is emphatically ex- 
pressed, Rom. i. 20. But in 
neither is there any mention of 
the Son's. Coll. of Queries, 
p- 50. 

The Word incarnate passible 
according to the express de- 
claration of St. John and St. 
Paul.—Whether they who— 
make only the human nature 
passible, do not shew too little 
regard to the plain evidence of 
Scripture? Coll. of Queries, 
p> 145- 

If Dr. Clarke’s scheme be 
right, it seems to follow 
that all worship ought to be 
directed to the Father through 
Christ: excepting only that 
such worship may be paid to 
Christ as Mediator, for which 





m Note, that this writer every where 
professes his agreement with the Ante- 
Nicene writers: and though he is en- 
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That which we believe of the 
glory of the Father, the same 
we believe of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, without any 
difference, or inequality. Com. 


Of: 


It may be proved by most 
eertain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture (Art. 8.) that the Son is 
eternal, and that the whole 
three Persons are coeternal to- 
gether, and their majesty co- 
eternal, and that they are one 
eternal. Ath. Creed. 


One living and true God 
without body, parts, and pas- 
sions (impassibilis) in the 
Unity of this Godhead there he 
three Persons, &e. Art. 1. 

The Son—the very and eter- 
nal God—very God and very 
man. Art. 2, 





It may be proved by most 
certain warrants, &c. (Art. 8.) 
that the Unity in Trinity, and 
the Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshipped. Ath. Creed. 


tirely false in reporting their senti- 
ments, yet it cannot be doubted but 
he here gives us his own. 


Y2 
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we have express warrants from 
examples in Scripture. 

Absolutely supreme honour 
due to the Person of the Father 
singly, as being alone the 
supreme original author of all 
being and power. Clarke, Prop. 
Bs, 
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O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, &e. Lit. 

O Lord, Almighty, everlast- 
ing God, who art one God, one 
Lord, not one only Person, but 
three Persons in. one substance, 


&e. Com. Of. 

From this view of the doctrine of our Church, compared with 
that of our new teachers, it appears that they are entirely oppo- 
site to each other, and are no more to be reconciled than light 
and darkness. And yet I have not took the advantage of 
pursuing the doctrine of those gentlemen through its direct, 
immediate, and inevitable consequences, in order to make the 
contradiction between that and our Church’s forms still more 
glaring and palpable. Nobody can doubt of their believing the 
‘Son and Holy Ghost to be creatures, if either Arius, or Eu- 
nomius, or even Mr. Whiston, ever believed it. They undeniably 
believe them to be what every body means by creature, in 
common speech and language. This is demonstrable, many 
ways, from their writings, and from those very passages which 
I have here selected. 

1. If the Father alone be made of none ; then it follows that 
the other two Persons are made, that is, are creatures. The 
premises are theirs, the conclusion makes itself. 

2. If the Father alone be necessarily existing, (as those gentle- 
men expressly teach,) then is the Son a precarious being, which 
is only another name for creature. The same will follow of the 
Holy Ghost. 

3. If the Son, even as Son of God, wanted an angel to 
strengthen him, he must of course be a weak, frail being, that is, 
a creature. 

4. If the Son, as the Adyos, or Word, was properly exalted, 
and in such a sense as cannot without blasphemy be asserted of 
the very God, (as these men teach,) then it is evident that the 
Son is an imperfect and mutable being, that is, a creature. 

5- If God the Son was once ignorant, in his highest nature, 
(as these men teach,) and ignorance can belong to nothing but 
creatures, he must of consequence be a creature. 

6. If neither the Son nor Holy Ghost is the one true God, but 
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excluded from the one true Godhead, (as these men assert,) they 
must of course be creatures only. 

7. If neither the Son nor Holy Ghost be the one «finite 
Being, nor have infinite powers, (as these men pretend,) they 
can be only finite beings; and every finite being is, of course, 
a creature. 

8. If Christ’s exaltation, after his resurrection, be the sole 
Soundation of his personal Godhead, (as these men say,) then he 
was not God before that exaltation; nor since, in any just and 
proper sense, but a creature only. 

g. If Christ be passidle, in his highest nature, (as those men 
teach,) and nothing is passible but a creature; it evidently 
follows that he is a creature. 

Thus may it be demonstrated, nine several ways, (and more 
might be added,) from their own writings, that the abettors of 
the new scheme make God the Son, (and so the Holy Ghost of 
course, (as very a creature as ever did Arius, or Eunomius, or 
any Arian whatever. 

They must not here pretend to run into general declamations 
against charging men with consequences which they do not own. 
I allow such a plea to be reasonable in some cases, but not in 
this. For instance, when a Calvinist is charged with the dis- 
belief of God's holiness, justice, or goodness ; or an Arminian with 
the disbelief of God’s prescience, sovereignty, &c. both sides 
charging each other with consequences respectively, as if they 
were truly their tenets; such conduct on either side is justly 
condemned. But why justly condemned? Because it is certain 
that those consequences, which they draw for each other, are 
really not their tenets; since they, respectively, disavow and 
abhor any such tenets ; and because they are, respectively, ready, 
upon every occasion, to declare their full and entire belief of 
those attributes, which they are said to deny; and would rather 
give up their main hypothesis, than be really guilty of any such 
impiety against God’s perfections. But now as to the consequences 
which I charge upon our modern revivers of Arianism, let it be 
observed, 

1. That they are many of them so direct, plain, and imme- 
diate from their tenets, that they are hardly so properly conse- 
quences, as the very tenets themselves, differently expressed. 

2. Those gentlemen, when pressed with those consequences, 
give but too plain suspicion, that they both see and own them, 
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and only verbally disclaim them. For they express no abhor- 
rence or detestation of the supposition of the Son and Holy 
Ghost being finite, being precarious in their existence, being 
dependent on the will of another. Nor do they ever declare 
(except when they subscribe) that either of those two Persons 
is infinitely perfect, is strictly omniscient, is all-sufficient, or in- 
dependent, as to existence, on the will of another. Instead of 
taking off the suspicious consequences, they do all they can to 
insinuate them into their readers; avoiding nothing but the 
name of creature ; all the while inculeating the thing. And if 
they are further pressed, they must. at length allow, that they do 
admit the Son and Holy Ghost to be creatures, in our meaning, 
in the common meaning of creature; only in some particular 
meaning of their own, they think they may deny it, of the Son, 
hardly of the Holy Ghost. For the Holy Ghost must be a 
creature with them, even upon their own definition of a creature ; 
as being one of those beings brought into existence by the power 
of the Son of God, in subordination to the will and power of the 
Father™. I say then, since the consequences, wherewith we 
charge those gentlemen, are plain, certain, and irrefragable ; 
since they are not able to shew where they fail, or that they are 
no consequences ; since they are not solicitous to ward them off 
by expressing any abhorrence of them, or by any acknowledgment 
of the divine perfections of the Son or Holy Ghost, in their full 
extent, as understood of the Father ; since they appear only to 
avoid offensive names, in the mean while insinuating and incul- 
eating, in other words, the very things with which we charge 
them : such being the case, it is just to charge them with those 
consequences, as being really their tenets: I say, just, in the way 
of disputation ; as to legal censure, I concern not myself with it. 

Having shewn how opposite the new scheme is to our Church’s 
doctrine, it may now be proper to represent, in its true colours, 
the case of Arian subscription; that every such person, when 
he presumes to subscribe, may understand how mean and vile 
a part he is therein acting. Let his own real sentiments be here 
specified, together with his professions, in the words of our 
Church, and his evasions to satisfy his conscience, in this sacred 
engagement. 

“ My faith is, that the three Persons are three Beings, and 


® See Collection of Queries, p. 60. 
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“< three substances ; two of them differing from the first, as jinite 
“and infinite: yet I profess with Article the 1st, that they are 
“of one substance, (ejusdem essentie,) because the words of one 
“ substance may either signify I know not what, (see the Case, 
“* p. 40.) or may be interpreted as Eusebius did the dpoovevor, to 
“ signify that the Son and Holy Ghost have no likeness at all to the 
“ things which are made, (therefore not made,) but are like the 
“* Father in every respect, (see the Case, p. 17.) therefore not 
“ differing infinitely, or as finite from infinite. 

“« My faith is, that the Father only, in opposition to all other 
“Persons whatever, is the very and eternal God; and conse- 
“ quently, that the Son is not the very and eternal God: yet I 
“make no scruple to profess, with Article the 2d, that the Son 
“ is the very and eternal God: not the same God, but another 
* God; two very and eternal Gods, the divinity of the latter 
“ being derived from the former. 

‘“‘ T believe that the Holy Ghost is no where set forth in Serip- 
“ ture as God, and that he is not included in the one im/finite 
“ substance, but finite of course : yet I readily profess with Article 
“the 5th, that the Holy Ghost is of one substance, majesty, and 
* glory, with the Father and the Son, very and eternal God: not 
“‘ the same God, but another ; in all, three very and eternal Gods°, 
“* by ineffable communication of divine powers and dignity from 
* one to the other two. 

“« My faith is, that to say, God is three Persons, is the direct 
“ contradictory to the doctrine of St. Paul. Nevertheless, it 
“ may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture, that 
“ the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
“ all one, and that they are not three Gods, but one God. This I 
* seruple not to profess, because I can understand there are not, 
‘“‘ when I read they are not. 

** My faith is, that the Creed called Athanasian, composed in 
“a very dark and ignorant age, has affirmed more than is neces- 
“ sary, and more than is trueP, according to the compiler’s sense : 
‘* yet I willingly subscribe to Article the 8th, asserting that it 
* ought throughly to be received and believed, and may be proved 
“by most certain warrants of holy Scripture; because I hope, 


© See my Defence, vol. i. p. 469, p.418. 1st edit. and my Case of Arian 
470, 476, 477- Subscription, p. 294, &c. of this 
P See Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine, volume. 
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“* some way or other, to wrest it to a meaning suitable to my 
“ own hypothesis. 

‘“‘T do not believe it at all necessary to salvation, to worship 
‘* one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; or to profess perfect 
“* God and perfect man4 united in one Person: yet I readily ac- 
“ knowledge, with Article the 8th, that it may be proved by most 
“ certain warrants of holy Scripture, that whosoever does not 
‘keep this faith whole and undefiled, shall, without doubt, 
** perish everlastingly. 

‘‘ My faith is, that there is but one Godhead supreme, viz. 
‘the Godhead of the Father; and that the Godhead of the 
** Son is not the same Godhead, but inferior, and the Godhead 
‘of the Holy Ghost still more inferior: yet I willingly allow, 
‘‘ with Article the 8th, that it may be proved by most certain 
“ warrants, &c. that the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
‘* the Holy Ghost is all one, the divinity of the two latter being 
** derived from the former. 

“ My faith is, that there are not three eternal Persons, and that 
‘ particularly as to the eternity of the Son, there is no mention 
* at all of it in Scripture: yet it may be proved by most certain 
“ warrants of holy Scripture, that the whole three Persons are co- 
eternal together ; that is, so far as an existence before times, 
** or ages, necessarily implies coeternal'. 

‘“‘ I do by no means allow that the three Persons are, or can 
“ be, one eternal: yet I readily profess it may be proved, &e. that 
“ they are not three eternals, but one eternal, because I can put 
“ there for they, tacitly supposing one, when I read the other. 

“* My faith is, that God the Son is precarious in his existence, 
“that he has no foundation of his personal Godhead, but his 
“ exaltation, that he is no more than an angel of God, that an 
“‘ angel might strengthen him, that he was once ignorant in his 
“highest nature, and was properly exalted, (all which it would 
‘“* be blasphemy to ascribe to the very God, or to any thing but a 
“ creature, according to the common acceptation of creature,) 
“ yet I secruple not to assert that he is very God of very God, 
“and that he is the very and eternal God, neither made, nor 
“‘ created; that is to say, neither made nor created by himsel/s, 
“ but by the Father only. 


4 See my Case of Arian Subscrip- tion, p. 297, &c. of this volume. 
tion, p. 295, &c. of this volume. 8 See Collection of Queries, p. 60. 
t See my Case of Arian Subscrip- 
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“« My belief is, that to say, three Persons are one God, is con- 
“ trary to Scripture: yet I scruple not to declare that the Book 
“of Common Prayer, which frequently asserts and inculeates 
“ that very thing, contains nothing contrary to the word of God. 

** I do not believe that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
*“‘ one God ; it is contradictory to St. Paul: yet I am content to 
“ say, O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons and 
“ one God, &e. And frequently, in my yearly course of prayers, 
** T call upon all the three, under the style and title of one God: 
“ for, though it be delivering a formal Jie, before God and man, 
“and in a point of the highest consequence; yet 1 make no 
“ scruple of it, because I must freely own, that I see no con- 
“ tradiction, no necessary absurdity, in the use of what a man may 
** wish to have in some things corrected. 

“ To conclude, I do not believe that the glory of the Son, or 
“ of the Holy Ghost, is any way comparable to the glory of the 
“Father: yet I scruple not to be the mouth of the congre- 
“ gation, in saying, ‘That which we believe of the glory of the 
“ Father, the same we believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
“ without any difference or inequality. This solemn mockery, in 
“the face of God and man, may lawfully be used; because, 
“‘ again, I see no absurdity in the wse of what a man may wish 
“‘ to have in some things corrected.” 

This representation of the import of Arian subscription, 
I take to be fully supported by what hath been above cited ; 
though I have not every where used their very words; thinking 
it sufficient to give their certain sense. I might easily have 
drawn it out into a much greater length, but that I am un- 
willing to be tedious, and incline to think that the very meanest 
readers may now fully apprehend what a grimace and banter 
our Arian reconcilers make of their solemn subscription. Yet 
they stand up for it, even in printed books; as if the first 
elements of sincerity were almost lost; or common sense were 
extinct among us. This it is that has obliged me to be so 
particular, and to lay these things plain and open before 
the eyes of the readers, that they may even sce how the case 
stands, almost without the pain of any thought or reflection. 

I might here take leave of this writer, having abundantly 
confuted his confident assertion about the generality, or lati- 


t See Case of Subscription to the XX XIX Articles, p. 46. 
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tude of expression, supposed in our Chureh’s doctrine of the 
Trinity. It is, now at least, clear and manifest, that the 
expressions of our public forms (so far as concerns the points in 
dispute) are fiwed, special, and determinate as possible: nor 
could the wit of man invent any more particular or stronger 
expressions against the new scheme, than are already in our 
Creeds, Liturgy, and Articles. 

This writer's main pretence being thus taken off, other oc- 
easional or incidental passages may deserve the less notice. 
But since I have begun, I shall now go through with him, and 
answer every little cavil, which may either seem to require 
it, or may give me an opportunity of further illustrating any 
part of our present argument. 

Olyect. “If the meaning of the Articles be in such a sense one 
“‘ meaning, that they can be subscribed honestly only by such as 
“ agree in that one meaning; all, or all but one, of those great 
“ men, Bp. Bull, Dr. Wallis, South, Sherlock, Bennet, &c. must 
“ have been guilty, &c.” p. 5. 

Answer. If this writer can shew that any of those great 
men contradicted any point of doctrine plainly determined 
by our Church, as I have shewn of him and his party; 
then I condemn those men, be they ever so considerable, 
as well as the Arian subscribers: but if they differed in ever 
so many questions relating to the Trinity, (as there may 
be a great many,) and none of those questions decided either 
way by our Church; their differing in such wundeternined 
points does not affect their subscription, any more than their 
differing about the inhabitants of the moon. Let this gen- 
tleman shew what positions of those great men plainly con- 
front the positions of our Church; that so they may be 
condemned, as they ought to be, and their subscription with 
them. Or if this cannot be shewn, how impertinent is the 
objection ! 

Object. « When any Chureh requires subscription to its own 
“* sense of particular passages of Scripture, which do not contain 
‘“‘ the terms of salvation, and refuses communion with those who 
** cannot conform to that, it is confessed that such a church does 
“ that which it ought not to do,” p. 5. 

Answer. This is entirely foreign. Subscription is not a term 
of lay-communion, but of ministerial conformity, or acceptance 
of trusts and privileges: so that this gentleman here seems 
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to have forgot what he was upon. Besides that, had the 
dispute really been about the terms of communion, his pretence 
is not pertinent ; because the Doctrine of a coeternal Trinity is 
really a fundamental Article, and such as our Church declares to 
be necessary to salvation. 

Object. ‘The Articles are so composed, that some of them 
“are on all hands allowed to be left at large, the composers 
“ intending a latitude, &e.” p. 8. 

Answer. I admitted this, in my papers before, and suffici- 
ently shewed how impertinent the plea is to the point in hand. 
Undoubtedly, it never was the intent of our Church to de- 
termine all questions relating to every subject whereof it 
treats. Yet she intended to determine, and has determined, 
many questions ; particularly the main questions between Pro- 
testants and Papists, between Catholics and Arians. When 
Franciscus a Sancta Clara" took upon him to reconcile our 
Articles to Popery; what did he else but play the Jeswit, and 
render himself ridiculous? The like has been since done by our 
Arian reconcilers, with as much wresting and straining, and with 
as little success. It might be diverting enough, (were not the 
thing too serious, and full of sad reflections,) to compare 
the Papist and the Arian together, and to observe which 
of them has been the greater master in this exercise of wit, and 
has found out the most ingenious and surprising comment upon » 
an Article. Our Articles however will stand, in their own native 
light, in defiance to both; so long as gravity, sobriety, and 
manly thought shall be esteemed and valued above the little arts 
of equivocating, and playing upon words. The Articles are not 
general, so far as concerns our present debate ; and we need not 
inquire further. ‘There is a medium, I suppose, between deter- 
mining al] questions, and determining none: one might justly 
wonder how this writer could be insensible of it, and fall into so 
unaccountable a way of reasoning. 

Object. ‘ We must have some criteria by which we may 
“« judge which these particular Articles are, &c.” 

Answer. The criteria, in the present case, are plain words, not 
capable of an Arian meaning. In other cases, any certain 
indication of the imposer’s meaning is a criterion to fix the sense 


u The title is, Expositio paraphrastica Articulorum Confessionis Anglice. 
Published A. D. 1634. 
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of a proposition. When there are neither plain words, nor any 
other certain indication of the imposer’s meaning ; the Article, so 
far, is left at large, and the point left undetermined. 

Object. ‘One man subscribes to the truth of this general pro- 
“< position, in the Unity of this Godhead——there be three Persons : 
‘“‘meaning by this, that each divine Person is an individual 
‘* intelligent Agent, but as subsisting in one wndivided substance, 
“ they are altogether, in that respect, but one undivided intelligent 
“* Agent. Another man, who does not understand this notion, 
“ nay, that sees a contradiction in it, is convinced that each of the 
‘“‘ three Persons is an intelligent Agent, whereof the Son and 
“* Holy Ghost is subordinate to the Father: what hinders 
“ that he cannot subscribe honestly and fairly to the general pro- 
** position 2” p. 12. 

Answer. Here are several mistakes. In the first place, that 
proposition of the first Article is not general, but special, in respect 
of the Arian controversy. This Godhead plainly denotes the 
one divine nature, “the one living and true God,” before 
- described in that Article. ‘“ In the Unity of this Godhead there 
*“ be three Persons ;” therefore the three Persons are the “one 
** living and true God ;” directly contrary to the Arian doctrine, 
and to the new scheme ; which is nothing else but o/d Arianism 
revived. As to the explication which this gentleman carps at, it 
is not properly an explication of the Article, (which meddles not 
at all with the question of intelligent Agents,) but it is deter- 
mining a point relating to the subject, more particularly than the 
Article hath done ; and this in answer to an odjection raised out 
of men’s over curiosity in those matters. I know no reason this 
writer has to find fault with that solution, more than this, that it 
fully answers an objection which the party are apt most to 
triumph in. Intelligent Agent is understood either of Person, or 
Being. Unus intelligens Agens, or unum intelligens Agens, may 
be equally rendered one intelligent Agent: the former signifying 
intelligent Person, the latter intelligent Being. In the former 
sense, every Person is an intelligent Agent ; in the latter, all the 
three are one intelligent Agent: therefore intelligent Agent and 
Person are not reciprocal. He that teaches this doctrine swb- 
scribes honestly, because he believes al/ that the Article teaches ; 
and besides, guards it from objections. But he that interprets 
the Article to mean no more than that there are three Persons, 
two of which are subordinate to one, is worthy of censure: first, 
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for giving us, at least, a Jame interpretation, short of the true 
and full meaning of the Article: or, secondly, for doubling upon 
the word subordinate, understanding by it inferior ; excluding 
the two Persons from the one supreme Godhead, and thereby 
running directly counter to the true sense of the Article, which 
-supposes all the three to be the “ one living and true God,” and 
expressly asserts that they are “‘of one substance, power, and 
“ eternity.” This writer may now be able to distinguish 
between an honest and a fraudulent subscriber; if he does but 
know the difference between one who fully believes the whole of 
what he professes, and one who either believes it but im part, or 
really disbelieves the greatest part of it. 
Object. <* Should any one arise, and declare those men to be 
“* prevaricators who differ from the doctrine he lays down as 
“ the meaning of the Article ; I ask, whether this be not to put 
“ his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the Article ? 
“ The fault which is condemned by the King’s Declaration, and 
“ which King Charles threatened with displeasure, was, the 
“ drawing the Article aside any way or either way,” p. 13, 14. 
Answer. I perceive, this author knows little either of the 
history, design, or meaning of King Charles’s Declaration. The 
design was to put a stop to the quinquarticular controversy, 
then warmly agitated. The King, to prevent or quiet those 
disputes, thought it the most prudent way to forbid either 
party’s being more particular than the Articles themselves had 
been. And we find that, in fact, both sides were censured when 
they launched out beyond the general meaning of the Articles 
in that controversy; the King looking upon any meaning 
beyond the general one, to be a man’s own meaning or sense, 
not the meaning er sense of the Article. What is this to the 
point we are upon, where the meaning was never thought to be 
general only, either by that King, or any other, or by any 
considering man else? He that declares and demonstrates the 
sense to be special and determinate, against ancient or modern 
Arians, does not put his own sense upon the Articles, neither 
does he ‘“‘ draw the Articles aside any way ;” but he secures to 
the Articles their own true and certain meaning, and rescues 
them from the fraudulent comments of those who really “‘ draw 
‘*‘ them aside,” and most notoriously pervert them. ‘The royal 
Declaration orders every man to submit to the Article “ in the 
** plain and full meaning thereof,” which if it be understood to 
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reach to our present case, (though the King seems to have had 
an eye chiefly, or solely, to quite another thing,) is a clear con- 
demnation of this gentleman, and of every Arian subscriber. 

Object. “* When Mr. Rogers published his Comment upon the 
* Articles, his book, says Dr. Fuller, gave very great offence, 
‘“‘ because he confined the Articles to too narrow a meaning,” 
p- 17. 

Answer. Very right; and I take Mr. Rogers to have been 
blamable in so doing. But it is not said that Mr. Rogers 
confined al/ the Articles, or the Articles concerning the Trinity, 
to “ too narrow a meaning :” nor can this writer shew that we 
do it, in condemning the Arians as fraudulent subscribers. 

Object. “‘ Such a latitude of subscription was allowed by the 
“ Council of Nice,” p. 16. 

Answer. The fact cannot be proved; but the contrary may, 
if there be a proper occasion. However, I have no need to insist 
upon it, at present, because our Liturgy, Articles, and Athanasian 
Creed are more particular and determinate than the Council of 
Nice: so that, now at least, the sense of the éuoovcuor is fixed 
and determined, to every subscriber, beyond all cavil or ex- 
ception. 

Object. “« Had the compilers or imposers intended to have 
‘been more determinate upon any point, they ought to have 
* been more explicit and particular,” p. 17, 18. 

Answer. I defy the wit of man to invent any expressions 
more particular and explicit, than many of those are, which 
appear in our public forms ; so far as concerns the true faith in 
the Trinity in opposition to the Arian doctrines. They have 
guarded against every thing but equivocation, mental reservation, 
and a violent perverting of their certain meaning. This is 
enough among men of sexse and probity, which is always sup- 
posed. No laws, oaths, covenants, or contracts, can ever stand 
upon any other foot than this, that when they are plainly 
enough worded for every man to understand that will be honest, 
it is sufficient; though it were still possible for men of guile to 
imoent some sinister meaning. I desire no other favour than to 
have our public forms, in this case, tried by the same rule. 

I may observe, by the way, how unwarily this writer has 
furnished us with an argument (which his party perhaps may 
give him no thanks for) in behalf of our forefathers, for their 
enlarging of Creeds. He would have told them, even after the 
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compiling of the Athanasian Creed, that “ they ought s¢z// to 
“have been more explicit and particular,” if they would secure 
the point they aimed at. I do not altogether differ from him, 
provided the thing could be done; and upon the supposition that 
we have been gradually departing, further and further, from the 
primitive plainness and sincerity. Nevertheless, I can hardly 
think of any additional security to what is already, except it 
were such as we have seen added to the abjwration oath ; a caveat 
against any equivocation, evasion, or mental reservation whatso- 
ever: which yet would not bind up those that can leap over any 
thing; (and honest men are the same, without it or with it ;) 
only it might make them ashamed of ever appearing after, in 
defence of any equivocating practices. 

Object. “* Where a man does al/ that he is commanded to do, 
** and does it openly, and with all the circumstances enjoined, 
“he cannot be taxed with any defect in, or breach of, regard to 
‘* his superiors,” p. 18. 

Answer. For the purpose ; if a man takes the abjuration oath, 
openly, with all the circumstances enjoined, only not believing a 
syllable of it; he is, no doubt, very faithful to, very observant of, 
his superiors. There is only this cirewmstance wanting, (which if 
it be not enjoined, is always supposed necessary, and to need no 
enjotning,) that the man be sincere: and this one defect turns all 
his pretended regard to his superiors into a direct affront, rude- 
ness, and iniquity towards them. 

Object. He that thinks the general words, Swear not at all, 
* to be exclusive of a// oaths, and he that thinks it lawful to 
“‘ swear in some cases, can subscribe to, or give an unfeigned 
“ assent to, St. Matthew’s Gospel,” p. 21. 

Answer. But if either of them as certainly knows that his 
pretended sense of “‘ Swear not at all,” is not the true sense of 
Christ, as our Arian subscribers snow that their sense of the 
Articles is not the true sense of our Church; such a Person in 
professing an unfeigned assent to St. Matthew’s Gospel, would 
give himself the lie, and be guilty of a vile hypocrisy and pre- 
varication. This author is forced to allow, in the next page, 
(p. 22.) that he and his party “ take the propositions” (of our 
Church) “ in a sense which they know was not the sense of the 
“‘ compilers and imposers,” p. 22. 

Object. “ If they” (the compilers and imposers) ‘“ happen so 
“to have expressed themselves that their words are consistent 
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“ with Scripture, their propositions may be assented to, though 
‘“‘in a sense different from what they were originally intended 
‘* by the compilers.” 

Answer. They have not happened so to express themselves as 
that their words may be consistent with what this writer calls 
Scripture ; any otherwise than as a man may happen, after using 
the plainest and strongest words that can be thought on to 
express his sense, to fall into ill hands that will industriously 
pervert it. This indeed may happen, in any laws, oaths, contracts, 
or engagements whatever, however cautiously worded: nor is 
there any security against it (as before said) but the common 
sense and probity of mankind; nor any rule to go by in such 
cases, if a liberty be’ once taken of running against the snown, 
certain meaning of the imposers. Get loose from this, and the 
rest is wild confusion, endless playing upon words, and making 
a jest and banter of all speech and language. 

Object. “If their words are fairly capable of a Scripture 
“ meaning, then a man may subscribe to those words: if they 
* are not, it is not lawful to subscribe,” p. 23. 

Answer. By Scripture meaning, this writer understands his 
own Arian meaning. I readily rest the issue of the whole cause 
upon this very point. If the words of our Church’s forms be 
Jairly capable of such a meaning, it is lawful to subscribe. But 
it is evident as the light, that they are many of them neither 
fairly, nor at all capable of such a meaning as the new scheme 
requires; and therefore, by this gentleman’s own confession, 
it is not lawful for him or his party to subscribe. Indeed, words 
are not fairly capable of a false sense, if we are any way certain 
of the true one ; that is, of the sense intended by the speaker or 
writer. We cannot fairly misconstrue any words, if we are fully 
conscious of the ¢rwe construction; though the words themselves 
might otherwise bear it. This I lay down as a rule of truth, 
which I think will hold in most, perhaps in all cases. But I have 
no occasion for it in the present dispute, because the words 
themselves are by no means capable of an Avian construction, 
consistent with grammar, or custom of speech. This I have abun- 
dantly proved in my former papers, (chapter the 5th,) and now 
again in these: and this writer himself appears to be sensible of 
it, with respect to the Liturgy and Athanasian Creed, at least, by 
his profound silence on that head; never attempting to confute 
that part, though the most material in our present controversy. 
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When therefore this gentleman says, that he pleads not for 
subscription with such reserves as, “so far as is agreeable to 
‘“‘ Scripture,” he only betrays his want of reach. Dr. Clarke 
never yet discarded that principle, so far as I know, though his 
disciples have ; and perhaps he is the wiser in not doing it. 
However, I never directly charged the Doetor with helding that 
principle, as this writer falsely pretends, page the 24th; but I 
shewed that the Doctor must have that, or nothing, to retreat 
to at length; and that he had expressed himself in such a man- 
ner as to create just suspicion that he really gave into it; having 
never expressly condemned it, and having used sech arguments 
for subscribing, as will either justify both kinds of reservation, or 
neither. 

Object. “ It is a shallow artifice indeed, in controverted points, 
** to assume that a man’s interpretations of Scripture are Scrip- 
“ ture, and that his adversary’s are not so: but it is the artifice, 
“ shallow as it is, that runs through the Doctor’s book, and 
*« makes him treat his adversaries with so much insolence,” p. 25. 

Answer. This writer appears here to have been much out of 
humour: the reason is, I had unravyelled a pieee of sophistry 
whereon a mighty stress was laid; which is very provoking. The 
soplustry was this : 

** The Church of England permits the subscriber to receive 
** and belieye whatever is agreeable to Scripture. 

“We of the new scheme are ready to receive whatever is 
“* agreeable to Scripture, as by us interpreted. 

“‘ Therefore the Church of England permits us to subscribe in 
** our own sense of Seripture.” 

The fallacy, I observed, lay here, that the Chureh of England, 
by Scripture, must mean her own sense of Seripture, as to points 
by her determined : and therefore the argument really coneluded 
for the Church's sense, which they made to conclude for the Arian 
sense, though not the Church's. “ The Church surely,” said I, “has 
“‘as good a right to call her interpretations by the name of 
‘¢ Scripture, as the Arians have to call theirs so; and then her 
‘* requiring subscription to ‘that only which is agreeable to Serip- 
** ture,’ is requiring subscription in her own sense of Scripture, 
*‘ and none else. Let the Arian sense of Scripture be Scripture 
“to Arians; but then let them subscribe only to Arian exposi- 
“‘ tions; which are nothing akin to those of our Church*.” 


x See my Case of Arian Subscription, p. 276, 277, of this volume: 
VOL. U. Zz 
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Now, this angry gentleman, either not understanding (for 
what is so blind as passion ?) what I was talking about, or in- 
dustriously dissembling it, represents me as not allowing the 
Arians to call their own sense of Scripture Scripture: notwith- 
standing that I had allowed it, in full and express words. But 
I suffer them not to think that they subscribe according to the 
true intent and meaning of our Church, by subscribing to their 
own sense of Scripture, which is not the Church’s, but repugnant 
to it. I suppose only that the compilers of our forms, and imposers, 
were not bereft of common sense, were not downright idiots ; 
intending a subscription to bind men up, and at the same time 
leaving every man as much at liberty as if there were no sub- 
scription. They that can suppose the governors of Church and 
State so weak and silly as this comes to, must not take it amiss, 
if we remove the undeserved reproach from wise, great, and good 
men, and return it to the proper owners. 

Object. “ It is an unaccountable method of arguing, in Dr. 
“ Waterland, that because state oaths, which are contrived and 
“ penned without ambiguity, and on purpose to guard against 
“some particular things or persons, ought not to be taken in 
“any sense but that of the imposers that therefore sub- 
“‘ scriptions in cases which are not parallel, are fraudulent. 
** Such arguments are only arguments of calwmny and slander ; 
‘and only prove that he that urges such, wants nothing but 
‘* power to persecute,” p. 19. 

Answer. This gentleman is again pressed somewhere very hard, 
to make him forget his temper. I have told the world nothing 
but the plain truth, that the case of oaths and subscriptions is 
parallel. 1 now appeal to the passages above cited: and, let 
every reader judge whether they be not as directly opposite to 
the new scheme, as the abjuration oath itself is against a Popish 
successor; saving only the caveat in the elose, against equivoea- 
tions. Which proviso, however, is always to be understood 
(though not particularly expressed) in all subscriptions, contracts, 
covenants, oaths, &c. Our courts of justice have not judged it 
necessary to add the like caveat upon the taking of every oath, 
because the age is not, at present, thought wicked enough to 
want it: what it may be in a while, if such loose principles as I 
am here confuting, prevail, I do not say. But to proceed : it will 
not be a harder matter to elude and pervert any oath whatever, 
than it is to evade the many strong expressions of our Church 
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in favour of a coequal and coeternal Trinity. This is what the. 
gentleman is so angry at, that he has no way to avoid the force 
of the argument but by a confident avowal of a false fact ; as if 
our public forms, as well as state oaths, were not penned, in this 
case, without ambiguity, and on purpose to guard against some 
particular things, or persons. He that calls this plain argument 
calumny and slander, commits the very fault which he condemns, 
in calling good, evil: and as to the mean insinuation about per- 
secuting, 1 suppose it needs no answer. 

Object. “‘1f the Archbishops and Bishops, or even the Lite’ 
“ fature itself, cannot determine what shall be judged agreeable 
** or disagreeable to the Articles, the insolence of a private man 
“‘ must be intolerable, who shall presume to dictate to others, 
“ and to charge men with prevarication and fraudulent subscrip- 
“ tion, &e.” p. 32. 

Answer. Softer words might have served as well, and have 
never hurt the argument, if it be any: the world will easily see 
the difference between reasoning and railing. I take not upon 
me to determine what the Bishops or Legislature may do: nor is 
it my province to make authentic interpretations valid in the 
courts of law. But, I humbly conceive, it lies within my compass 
to state a plain case of conscience, to detect loose casuistry, and to 
remonstrate against it. I know of no insolence there is in deter- 
mining, that coequal signifies coequal, or coeternal coeternal ; 
that one God does not signify three Gods, nor one substance three 
substances; or that the word they is something more than a 
different spelling for there. These and the like plain things 
common sense had determined long ago; I only repeat: deciding 
for the court of conscience, not the courts of justice, as this gentle- 
man, by mistake, seems to apprehend. 

Object. * Dr. Waterland indeed refers us to the writers of 
“the time when the Articles were compiled To send a man 
“to the writers of that time to know the meaning of the 
“ Articles, when no man wrote by authority, is to make those 
“* writers the standard of the Church of England, and not its 
“ own words or declarations.” p. 34, 35. 

Answer. It is pleasant to observe how this author strains ‘to 
make me say something which he thinks he may tolerably 
answer, diverting the reader from the main point. I referred 
to the scope and intention of the writersy, in order to know the 
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meaning of their writings; which I hope is no unreasonable 
method: and I was there speaking of writings in general. 
But as to the particular case, now in hand, I no where send a 
man to the writers of that time; nor does so plain a matter 
require it. The words themselves are sufficient, and carry their 
own interpretation with them. I desire no further postulatum 
than this, that our language has not been quite reversed ; that 
Light does not now signify darkness, or a triangle a square. 1 
can wave abundance of niceties which might oceur on the subject 
of subscription, and might be properly brought in, upon more 
doubtful cases. In the mean while, I may observe, that this 
author's argument is ridiculous enough, that the writers of the 
time may not be useful to discover the scope and «tention, 
(suppose of a law, or an article,) because those writers were not 
law-makers, or men in authority. It is well for the historians, 
that they do not often meet with such hard measure. 

Object. “ Let Dr. Waterland vindicate the Arminians from 
“the charge of wnrighteousness and deceit, and I will venture 
“ then to acquit even his adversaries from the same charge, by 
* the same arguments. All the world must own (owr Articles) 
“to be formed upon Calvinistical principles ; and to have been 
“‘ deemed Calvinistical Articles by our own Archbishops, and by 
“whole Convocations in England and Ireland. Has that 
‘‘Jearned Bishop (Bull) proved unanswerably, that the sense of 
“the compilers of our Articles was not Calvinistical ? It is one 
“ thing to say, that the Articles are so expressed, as not neces- 
“ sarily to oblige men to profess Calvinism: but it is another to 
“say, that the sense of the compilers was not Calvinistical. 
“ Did Archbishop Whitgift know the sense of the compilers of our 
“ Articles? Did Archbishop Usher? Did our Universities in 
“ Whitgift’s times? Did the Irish Convocations which settled 
“ their Articles? Did our Divinity Professors in Queen Eliza- 
“* beth’s days ?” 

Answer. Before I come directly to the matter, I must observe 
that this writer here seriously delivers his persuasion, that our 
Articles are Calvinistical, and formed upon Calvinistical prin- 
ciples ; at the same time, as I conceive, acknowledging himself 
an Arminian ; which I suppose may be true of the rest of the 
party... If this be really the case, I must come upon them with 
a double charge of prevaricating in their subscription. The 
Calvinists, agreeably to their principles, haye indeed often pre- 
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tended that the Articles are Calvinistical : the Anti-Calvinists, 
on the other hand, have as constantly pleaded that the Articles 
are not Calvinistical, but rather Anti-Calvinistical ; that they 
are not against them, but rather on their side. And thus the 
contending parties have gone on, endeavouring to justify their 
subscriptions, respectively, by their differing persuasions. But 
here, it seems, is a new set of men, believing the Articles to be 
Calvinistical, and subscribing in Arminianism : and they are the 
first that ever boasted of so unaccountable a conduct. To 
excuse one fault they commit another, heaping sin upon sin, and 
proclaiming their own condemnation. Let them get off from 
the charge as they can: as to others, who understand the nature 
of our Articles too well to think them Calvinistical, they are 
very excusable in their avowal of Arminianism ; so far as our 
divines do really avow it: for I know not that they have ever 
adopted the whole Arminian system. The historical hints given 
by this writer carry so little of argument in them, that if he has 
not a great deal more to urge, he will never be able to prove 
that our Articles are Calvinistical. When he speaks of all the 
world’s owning it, he betrays nothing but his unacquaintedness 
with books and men. Has he never seen Dr. Bennet’s Di- 
rections, or Bishop Bull’s Apologia, or Heylin’s Quinquarticular 
History, or Plaifere’s Appello Evangelium, or Mountague’s 
Appello Czsarem, to name no more? Does all the world own 
that these great men were mistaken; or that they have not 
sufficiently shewn that the pretence of the Calvinists is entirely 
groundless ? 

For my own part, I think it has been abundantly proved, 
that our Articles, Inturgy, &c. are not Calvinistical ; but I have 
no need to insist upon the negative : let this writer, or any man 
else, prove the affirmative, that they are Calvinistical, as is 
pretended. What he means by whole Convocations in England, 
determining the Articles to be Calvinistical, I do not at all 
understand. When he tells me what Convocations, and when, 
the thing may be considered: in the mean while, let it pass for 
a slip of his pen. His other historical hints may be thrown into 
order of time, and in such order I shall here briefly consider 
them. His vouchers are, 

1. Archbishop Whitgift. 
2. Our Divinity Professors in Queen Elizabeth’s days. 
3. Our Universities in Whitgift’s time. 
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4. The Irish Convocations. 
5. Archbishop Usher. 

These are the particulars of the evidence, hinted rather than 
produced, to prove that our Articles are Calvinistical, or formed 
upon Calvin’s principles. 

As to Archbishop Whitgift, the Universities, and their pro- 
Jessors, they all fall within the same compass of time ; and their 
judgment in this matter was discovered chiefly in the year 1595 : 
im the two famous cases of Mr. Barret and Dr. Baro. At that 
time Calvinism appears to have prevailed at Cambridge beyond 
what it had formerly: donez. The seeds had been sown by 
Cartwright some time before, while he was Margaret Professor 
there ; and the learned Whitaker, who was made Regius Pro- 
fessor in 1580, very much promoted and furthered their growth. 
Yet Dr. Baro, of Anti-Calvinistical principles, was Professor 
(Margaret Professor) before Whitaker, about 1571; and had 
for many years gone on im his Lectures, without any censure or 
disturbance. Calvinism however by degrees prevailing, and 
especially under the influence and authority of Whitaker, the 
opposite opinion, of course, lost ground. But there were several 
considerable men, notwithstanding, who approved not the 
Calvinien tenets ; and among the rest, Mr. Barret, then Fellow 
of Caius College. In the year 1595, he took the freedom, in a 
Sermon ad clerum, to censure the Calvinian tenets, and even 
Calvin himself, very smartly. This gave offence to the Vice- 
Chancellor (or deputy Vice-Chancellor) and Heads, who pro- 
ceeded against him, and forced him at length to sign a feigned 
retractation, which they had drawn up for him. It appears 
from the form of retractation, that the Heads who drew it up, 
or enjoined it, thought our 17th Article to favour them. 
Within a while, this matter was laid before Archbishop Whit- 
gift, who, in a letter to the Lord Burghley, expresses his great 
dislike of the proceedings against Barret, for that some of the 
points which the Heads had caused him to recant, were “ such 
“as the best learned Protestants, then living, varied in judgment 
“‘upon ; and that the most ancient and best divines in the land 
“were in the chiefest points in opinion, against their reso- 
* Jutions*,” the resolutions of the Heads, in Barret’s case. 
Hitherto then we have little reason to believe that our Articles 


z See Mr. Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 435. @ Ibid. p. 450. 
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favoured Calvinism, if Archbishop Whitgift was any judge of it. 
But besides this, the Archbishop had sent a letter to the Heads», 
wherein he tells them that in some points of Barret’s Retrac- 
tation, they had made him to affirm “ that which was contrary 
“to the doctrine holden and expressed by many sound and 
“learned divines in the Church of England, and in other 
‘* churches likewise, men of best account; and that which, for 
“his own part, he thought to be false, and contrary to the 
‘“‘ Scriptures. For the Scriptures were plain, that God by his 
“* absolute will did not hate and reject any man. There might 
“* be impiety in believing the one; there could be none in 
‘ believing the other. Neither was it contrary to any Article of * 
“ religion, established by authority in this Church of England, 
“‘ but rather agreeable thereto.” 

He goes on to ask, upon this and that point maintained by 
Barret, against ‘‘ what Article of religion established in this 
“ Church was it ?” and some opinions of Barret which the Arch- 
bishop thought untrue, yet, he said, had no “ article directly 
** against them.” Thus far the Archbishop. Next it is ob- 
servable that Whitaker, in his Answer to the Archbishop®, 
specified no drticle of the Church to justify the proceedings 
against Barret. “For the points of doctrine,” saith he, “ we 
‘are fully persuaded that Mr. Barret hath taught untruth, if not 
“against the Articles, yet against the religion of our Church, 
** publicly received ; and always held in her Majesty’s reign, and 
‘* maintained in all sermons, disputations, and lectures.” This 
plea of Whitaker’s is false in fact, though he might not be aware 
of it. For, to say nothing of Harsnet’s Sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, in 1584, and of Hooker's at the Temple, in the year 1585, 
both condemning absolute reprobation ; Dr. Baro, at Cambridge, 
had held Jectures, preached sermons, and determined in the schools 
against the Calvinian tenets, for the space of fourteen or fifteen 
years before: as may be inferred from a letter of the Heads to 
the Lord Burghley, their Chancellor, extant in Heylin4, bearing 
date March 8, 1595. But, however this matter be, it is ob- 
servable, that though the Heads in Barret’s case had appealed to 
Article the 17th, and the Archbishop had particularly demanded 
of them to make good their proceedings by any <4rticles of 
the Church; yet Dr. Whitaker then thought it the wisest 


> See Strype, p. 440. © See Strype’s Appendix, p. 199. ¢ Heylin’s 
Quinquarticular Hist. p. 624. ~ 
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and safest way to drop further appeals to the Articles, and to rest 
his cause rather upon the ewrrent doctrine of divines. Now, 
though it were ever so true that Calvinism had obtained many 
years in the pulpits, and professors’ chairs, it no more follows 
from thence that Calvinism was the doctrine laid down in 
our Articles, than that the Cartesian philosophy was there, for 
the time it prevailed. All that can be justly inferred from it, 
is, that the generality of our divines thought the Calwinian tenets 
to be consistent with our Articles; and they might mistake even 
in that also. But to proceed in the story of Barret. 

The Heads of the University, afterwards, make their humble 
suit to the Archbishop, to favour and countenance their pro- 
eeedings against Barret. ¢They allege that several positions of 
Barret were contrary to the Articles, Catechisms, and Common 
Prayer ; bat they neither specify those positions, nor at that 
time point to any Article, or partieular passage of the Catechisms 
er Common Prayer; so that this general charge is of little or no 
moment. Some time after, Dr. Whitaker charged Barret upon 
the drticles of the Church, and particularly on the 11th, of Justi- 
fication. But the Archbishop still declared that he did not yet 
perceive! how such a certain position of Barret’s, which he had 
been charged with as impugning the 4rticles, did really differ 
from any Article of our Church. And as Dr. Whitaker had 
particularly eharged him upon the Article of Justification, the 
Archbishop was not satisfied with it; but desired that further 
inquiry might be made of those points “ wherein they thought he 
“ varied from the book of Articles.” ¢At last a favourable re- 
tractation was by the Archbishop appointed for Barret ; and so 
this matter ended. _ From the whole proceedings nothing certain 
ean be gathered as to any Calvinism being taught by our Ar- 
ticles. The Calvinists were willing to claim them, and made 
some pretences that way; but, at length, rather dropped than 
pursued it; not being able to make that point good, though 
often insisted on by the Archbishop. 

It may be said, that the Archbishop however, upon this 
occasion, countenanced and authorized the Lambeth Articles, 
drawn up by Whitaker on the foot of Calvinism. ‘This is very 
true, though it is not so certain that the Archbishop understood 
them in so strict a sense as Whitaker did: for that they were 


¢ See Strype, p. 450. f Thid. p. 456- & Ibid. p. 455- 
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thought capable of a milder and softer construction, appears by 
Baro’s orthodox explanation» of them, which he sent to the 
Archbishop, vindicating his own sentiments to be consonant to 
the doctrine of the Church of England, in her avowed Articles, 
and urging that the Lambeth Articles were not to be understood 
so as to thwart the old Articles of the Church'. However, 
admitting that the Archbishop was so far a Calvinist, at last, as 
really to countenance the Lambeth Articles in their most rigid 
sense ; yet this does not prove that he thought the same doc- 
trine to be taught in the Articles of our Church. For had that 
been the case, what occasion was there for drawing up nine new 
Articles? Might not the o/d ones have served for quieting all 
differences ? It is plain from hence, that the o/d Articles were not 
thought sufficient to end the dispute, or to condemn the Axti-Cal- 
vinists ; but new ones were devised to supply that defect : which 
new ones might indeed be thought, by some, consistent with the 
old ones; and that is all. We see however, that the Lambeth 
Articles, in their strictest sense, appeared to others not very 
consistent with the doctrine of our Church. And it is well 
known that the Queen and Court disliked them", that they 
thought them destructive of piety and government ; and the Arch- 
bishop, for countenancing them, narruwly escaped a premunire. 

I have but just touched upon Baro’s prosecution, not thinking 
it necessary to relate that whole- affair, which may be seen at 
large in our historians. He was an Anti-Calvinist, and had 
been so for many years in his sermons and lectures; was never 
ealled to account for it before the year 1595, then defended him- 
self handsomely, and had the favour and countenance of Lord 
Burghley, who reprimanded the warm proceedings of the Heads 
against him, and told them that “‘as good and as ancient were 
“ of another judgment,” and that “they might punish him, but 
“ it would be for well-doing!.”. This discountenance from Court 
stopped the proseeution; and Baro enjoyed his professorship 
some time longer, till his resignation of it. 

Mr. Strype™ mentions four considerable men of that Univer- 
sity, that favoured Baro and his cause: Mr. Overal, Dr. Clayton, 


B Strype’s Append. p. 201. Vid. p. 131. and Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 
a ist. aie. Lamb. li. p. 734- 

i Strype’s Life of Whitg. p. 466. " Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 473. 

* See the Letter to the Duke of  ™ Ibid. p. 473. BR; £18 
Buckingham in Heylin’s Life of Laud, 
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Mr. Harsnet, and Dr. Andrews. Overal succeeded Whitaker in 
the Regius Professorship soon after: so that I think the writer 
of the pamphlet had no occasion to boast of the Divinity Pro- 
Jessors of that time. Baro, an <Anti-Calvinist, was Margaret 
Professor before Whitaker was Regius: and the immediate suc- 
cessor to Whitaker was of the same sentiments, in the main, 
with Baro. Here I may take leave of Whitgift and the 
University in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Nothing yet appears to 
make our Articles Calvinistical. 

The next thing pretended is the Irish Convocations. The 
fact is this: Calvinism had got footing in Ireland before the 
year 1615. In that year they drew up a confession of their own, 
(not approving of the English Articles,) and they inserted the 
Lambeth Articles into their confession. Dr. Usher, then a pro- 
fessed Calvinist, drew up the confession. I see nothing in this 
matter to prove our Articles Calvinistical ; unless their being 
rejected by the Calvinists can amount to a proof of their being 
Calvinistical. In the year 1634, the Irish Convocation, with 
Usher, now Lord Primate, received the XXXIX Articles, 
without formally laying aside the Lambeth Articles. This 
shews that Archbishop Usher and the Convocation thought those 
two kinds of Articles consistent: which they might be, though 
there were not a syllable of Calvinism in ours, if they were not 
plainly Anti-Calvinistical. So that here is nothing like a proof 
of the pretended Calvinism in our Articles, either in the judg- 
ment of Usher, or of the Irish Convocations. Usher, some 
years after, renounced his Calvinian principles, as is well attested 
by three good hands: but I do not find that he therewith 
renounced our Articles. . 

Having thus answered every pretence of this writer for his 
imaginary Calvinism ; I may now, ex abundanti, throw in a few 
brief remarks which seem to me to plead strongly on the op- 
posite side. 

It has been often pleaded by learned men, and I think well 
proved, that our Articles (in the year 1552) were not drawn up 
by Calvin’s scheme, but, next to Scripture and antiquity, upon 
the platform of the moderate Lutherans, the Augustan Confes- 
sion, Melanethon’s Doctrine, and the Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition of a Christian Man, compiled about nine years before 
the passing of our Articles, and by many of the same hands" 

" See Heylin’s Quinqu. part ii. ch. 13. sect. 3. 
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that concurred with these in 1552. Our Articles therefore, in 
their original composition, were not Calvinistical: how they 
could come to be so afterwards, being still the same Articles, I 
cannot devise. I do not find that the Oalvinian rigours had 
obtained here in King Edward’s time, except among the Gospel- 
lers, (as they were then called,) “who were a scandal to the 
“doctrine they professed,” as Bishop Burnet® says of them ; 
and who were often smartly reflected on by Hooper, and other 
the most judicious Reformers. There were some disputes upon 
those heads, among the confessors in prison, in Queen Mary’s 
timeP. But none of them yet appear to have run the lengths 
of Calvinism in all the five points. The refugees from Geneva, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days, began to propagate Calvinism pretty 
early ; but it does not appear that they then claimed any coun- 
tenance for it from our Articles ; which still continued the same 
in those points after the revisal in 1562, and again in1571. In 
the year 1572, the Calvinists themselves complain of some of our 
Bishops, as also of the Articles. The authors of the Second 
Admonition, as Plaifere’ observes, do accuse some Bishops as 
suspected of the heresy of Pelagius, and say, “ for free-will, not 
“ only they are suspected, but others also: and indeed the book 
“of Articles of Christian religion speaketh very dangerously of 
** falling from grace, which is to be reformed, because it too 
“much inclineth to their error.” We have the like complaint 
of theirs, not long after, taken notice of by Dean Bridges’, in 
the year 1587, whereby it appears that the Calvinists then made 
no difference between the justified falling away finally, and the 
elected: though the doctrine of our Church is plain that the 
regenerate, or justified, may so fall. But as to the elect, if that 
be strictly understood, it is a contradiction to say, they shall 
Jinally perish. The Calvinists, at that time, were very far from 
boasting of our Articles being clear on their side: they suspected 
the very contrary, being sensible how the doctrines of wniversal 
redemption, and of departing from grace, bore hard upon their 
scheme. 

In the years 1584 and 1585, we find Mr. Harsnet, and the 
judicious Hooker, both of them condemning the Calvinistical 


° Burnet, Hist. of the Reform. vol. a Plaifere, Appello Evang. part iii. 
ii. p. 107. ch. Io. 

P Heylin, Quinqu. Hist. part viii. | * Bridges, Defence of the Govern- 
ch. 17. ment established, &c. p. 1308. 
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doctrine of irrespective reprobation ; and both of them received 
and countenanced by Archbishop Whitgift. 

In the year 1603, was the famous Hampton-court Conference. 
The Calvinists then moved that the book of Articles might be 
‘* explained in places obscure, and enlarged where some things 
“were defective ;” that the Lambeth Articles might be taken 
in, and that in the sixteenth Article, after the words, “ depart 
“from grace,” might be added, “ but not totally, nor finally ;” 
which would have defeated the whole intent and meaning of the 
Articles. It seems, the Calvinists were not yet confident of our 
Articles being plainly, or at all on their side ; as indeed they had 
no reason. Yet nothing was done to satisfy their scruples, or to 
relieve their uneasiness on that account. 

In the year 1618, our divines, at the Synod of Dort, had com- 
mission to insist upon the doctrine of wniversal redemption, as the 
doctrine of the Church of England, (though they were out-voted 
in it,) which one doctrine, pursued in its just consequences, is 
sufficient to overthrow the whole Calvinian system of the five 
points. 

In the year 1624, Mr. Mountague (then Prebendary of Wind- 
sor) openly disclaimed the Calvinistical tenets, as being the 
positions of private doctors only, not of the Church in her public 
forms. His ‘‘ Appello Czesarem,” wrote in vindication thereof, was 
approved by King James; and Dr. White ordered to license it 
with this approbation ; “that there was nothing contained in it 
‘“‘ but what was agreeable to the public faith, doctrine, and dis- 
“¢ cipline established in the Church of England.” This is a very 
considerable testimony that our Articles are not Calvinistical. 
And it is very observable, that when the Commons, the year 
after, drew up their charge against Mountague*, they could find 
no Article of the Church to ground their complaint upon (so far 
as concerned the jive points) but the seventeenth: which yet they 
so understood as to make it, in sense, directly repugnant to 
Article the sixteenth. For they charge him with maintaining 
and affirming, in opposition to Article the seventeenth, “that 
“men justified may fall away and depart from the state which 
‘once they had,” and that ‘they may rise again, and become 
“new men possibly, but not certainly, nor necessarily :” which 


_ 8 See Plaifere, Appello Evang. part = * See it in Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 
iii. ch. 16. ii. p. 736, &e. 
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is the plain and manifest doctrine of Article the sixteenth, 
which does not say shall, or must rise again, but may only ; 
intimating plainly enough, that it is neither certain nor neces- 
sary. 

Such as desire to see more of Mountague’s case, may consult 
the historians of that time. I concern myself no further than 
to relate such particulars as give light to the present question, 
about the sense of our Articles in the five points. And I would 
have it observed, that I am not inquiring whether Calvinism 
was the more prevailing doctrine of those times, but whether 
it was generally thought to be contained in, and professed by 
our Articles, or other public authorized forms of our Church. 
Many ran in with Calvinism, who did not pretend to find the 
whole of their doctrine in our public forms; nay, who suspected 
that our Articles were not only defective in those points, but 
even contradictory, in some measure, to them. This, I think, 
sufficiently appears from the complaints of the earlier Calvinists 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time; from Whitaker’s confession to 
Whitgift ; from the conduct of the Heads, in Barret’s case ; and 
from the story of Baro; from Whitgift’s procedure in the Lam- 
beth Articles, and his frank confessions in favour of Barret; 
from Dr. Reynolds’ proceedings at the Hampton Conference, and 
the resolutions taken thereupon; and lastly, from the Irish 
Convocation of 1615, and from the case of Mountague. 

I shall proceed a little further into Charles the First’s reign, 
and then conclude this article. 

In the year 1626, the King put out a Proclamation to quiet 
the disputes on the five points ; forbidding new opinions, and all 
innovation in the doctrine or discipline of the Church; com- 
manding all to keep close to the doctrine and discipline established, 
This Proclamation seems to have been chiefly levelled against the 
Calvinists, who were then labouring to introduce innovations in 
doctrine and discipline. 

In the year 1628, the King prefixed his famous Declaration 
to a new edition of the Articles: which Declaration was designed 
chiefly to bridle the Calvinists, but indeed to silence the Predes- 
tinarian controversy on both sides. The Calvinists made loud 
complaints against it: the King had confined them to the 
general meaning of the Articles, the plain and full meaning ; had 
prohibited any new sense, and the drawing the Article aside. This 
they interpreted to be laying a restraint upon them from preaching 
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the saving doctrines of God’s free grace, in election and predestina- 

tion. (See Collier, p. 747.) But why so, if Calvinism had been » 
before incorporated into our Articles; or if it were not a new 

sense, and beside their plain and full meaning? This complaint, 

from that quarter, looks like a confession that our Articles were 

not, in themselves, Calvinistical ; and that Calvinism could not 

be taught without introducing a new sense, and drawing the 

Articles aside; or however, not without being more particular 

than the Articles had been. 

Soon after the King’s Declaration, the Commons drew up a kind 
of Anti-declaration, “ avowing” (as they say) “ that sense of the 
“ Articles which by the public acts of the Church of England, 
“and the general and current exposition of the writers of our 
“‘ Church, had been delivered to us; rejecting the sense of the 
« Jesuits and Arminians.” 

For an answer to which, I refer the reader to Archbishop 
Laud’s short Notes, or Scholia, upon this Anti-declaration, 
recorded by Heylin in his Life. I may observe that the Com- 
mons laid no claim to the literal or grammatical meaning, in 
favour of Calvinism ; and that they appealed only to extrinsic 
evidence: first, to the public acts of the Church, when there 
were really none such, properly so called; next to the current 
exposition of writers, wherein they appear not to have dis- 
tinguished between the current doctrine of writers, and the 
current exposition of the Articles ; as ifit were necessary that the 
whole body of the current divinity should have been contained in 
our Articles. Besides that even the current doctrine was not 
entirely on the side of Calvinism. Absolute reprobation had been 
generally condemned all along by our most judicious divines: 
and the doetrines of wniversal redemption, and of departing from 
grace, as generally approved : which doctrines, if pursued in their 
consequenees, (though many might not be aware of it,) tend to 
overthrow the Calvinian doctrines in the five points. 

I may further hint, that even the Article of Predestination has 
been vainly enough urged in favour of the Calvinistical tenets. 
For, not to mention the saving clause in the conclusion, or 
its saying nothing at all of reprodation, and nothing in favour of 
absolute predestination to life ; there seems to be a plain distine- 
tion (as Plaifere" has well observed) in the Article itself, of two 
kinds of predestination ; one of which is recommended to us, the 





« Plaifere’s Analysis of the 17th Article, p. 387, alias 198. 
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other condemned. See that part of the Article in the margin*. 
Predestination rightly and piously considered, that is, considered 
{not irrespectively, not absolutely, but) with respect to faith 
im Christ, faith working by love, and persevering ; such a predes- 
tination is a sweet and comfortable doctrine. But the sentence of 
God’s predestination, (it is not here said in Christ, as before,) 
that sentence, simply or absolutely considered, (as curious and 
carnal persons are apt to consider it,) is a most dangerous down- 
fall, leading either to security or desperation; as having no 
respect to foreseen faith and a good life, nor depending upon it, but 
antecedent in order to it. The Article then seems to speak of 
two subjects; first, of predestination soberly understood with 
respect to faith in Christ, which is wholesome doctrine ; seeondly, 
of predestination simply considered, which is a dangerous 
doctrine. And the latter part seems to be intended against 
those Gospellers whereof Bishop Burnet’ speaks. Nor is it 
imaginable that any true and sownd doctrine of the Gospel should, 
of itself, have any aptness to become a downfall even to carnal 
persons: but carnal persons are apt to corrupt a sound doctrine, 
and suit it to their own lusts and passions, thereby falsifying the 
truth. This doctrine, so depraved and mistaken, our Church con- 


x As the godly consideration of 
predestination, and our election im 
Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and 
unspeakable comfort to godly persons, 
and such as feel in themselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mor- 
tifying the works of the flesh, and 
their earthly members, and drawing 
up their mind to high and heavenly 
things; as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of 
eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently 
kindle their love towards God. 

So, for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the spirit of Christ, to have 
continually before their eyes the sen- 
tence of God’s predestination, is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the devil 
doth thrust them either into despe- 
ration, or into wretchlessness of most 
unclean living, (impurissime vite secu- 
ritatem,) no less perilous than despe- 
ration. 

y The doctrine of predestination 
having been generally taught by the 
Reformers, many of this sect (the 
Gospellers) began to make strange in- 


ferences from it; reckoning, that since 
every thing was decreed, and the de- 
crees of God could not be frustrated, 
therefore men were to leave themselves 
to be carried by these decrees. This 
drew some into great impiety of life, 
and others into desperation. The 
Germans soon saw the ill effects of this 
doctrine. Luther changed his mind 
about it, and Melancthon openly writ 

ainst it. And since that time, the 
whole stream of the Lutheran churches 
has run the other way. But both 
Calvin and Bucer were still for main- 
taining the doctrine of these decrees ; 
only they warned the people not to 
think much of them, since they were 
secrets which men could not penetrate 
into. But they did not so clearly 
shew how these consequences did not 
flow from such opinions. Hooper and 
many other good writers did often 
dehort the people from entering into 
these curiosities; and a caveat to the 
same purpose was put afterwards into 
the Article of the Church about Pre- 
destination. Burnet, Hist. of the Ref. 
vol. ii. p. 107. 
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demns: that is, she condemns absolute, irrespective predestination, 
not the other. This appears to be the most probable construc- 
tion of the seventeenth Article ; for vindication whereof I shall 
refer to the margin, and to Plaifere before cited ; who accord- 
ingly, in the close of his Analysis, appeals to this very Article of 
our Church, in favour of conditionate predestination. Neverthe- 
less, it is sufficient to my purpose, if neither absolute nor con- 
ditionate be affirmed or denied in the Article; as hath been the 
opinion of many, and as I have been before (to prevent needless 
disputes) willing to allow. Let it be supposed that Calvinism is 
not directly contrary to the Articles ; which is civil enough in all 
reason. 

Now, to return to our writer. To justify Arminian subserip- 
tion, I plead first, that the words themselves, of our public forms, 
do not determine on the side of Calvinism: nor secondly, any 
known intention of compilers or imposers: nor thirdly, any 
authentic interpretation of our superiors. On the other hand, 
the presumption rather lies against Calvinism, from express 
words in some Articles, (as particularly the 16th and 31st, 
besides several other things in the Catechism and Liturgy,) from 
the probable construction of other Articles, from the original 


z 1, De eterna predestinatione rec- 
te erudiri ecclesiam summopere ne- 
cessarium est: nam ut nulla doctrina 
uberiorem consolationem piis consci- 
entiis afferre solet, quam doctrina pree- 
destinationis recte explicita, ita nihil 
periculosius est wes recta preedesti- 
nationis ratione aberrare. 

2. Nam qui a vera deflectit, in pre- 
cipitium fertur, unde se recipere non 
potest. 

3. Sunt quidam, qui cum audiunt 
nostram salutem in Dei electione et 
proposito sitam esse, et modum verum 
haud observant, somnia stoica, et fa- 
bulas Parcarum fingunt. 

4. Modus autem predestinationis 
verissimus est, quem Paulus nobis 
commonstrat, cum ad Ephes. scribit, 
Elegit nos in Christo. In hoe modo, 
conditio fidei includitur, nam eum fide 
inserimur Christo, ejus membra effi- 
cimur, et ideo electi quia Christi mem- 
bra sumus. Hemmingius apud Plaif. 

Judicamus haud dubie electos esse 
eos, qui misericordiam propter Chris- 
tum promissam fide apprehendunt, nec 
abjiciunt eam fiduciam ad extremum. 


Melancth. loc. Theol. de Predest. 
Here you see how you shall avoid 
the scrupulous and most dangerous 
quemion of the predestination of God: 
or, if thou wilt inquire into his coun- 
cils, thy wit will deceive thee——But 
if thou begin with Christ, &c. this 
simple question will not hurt thee—— 
Christ is the Book of Life, and all 
that believe in him are of the same 
Book, and so are chosen to everlasti 
life; for only those are ordain 


that believe. Latimer, Sermon on 
Septuages. p. 214. 
Bishop Bancroft, at the Hampton 


Conference, observes, that many grew 
libertines by relying too much on 
predestination ; that this proposition, 
If I shall be saved, I shall be saved, is 
a desperate doctrine, a contradiction 
to orthodox belief; and that men 
ought not to rest their happiness on 
any absolute, irrespective decree; 
citing the latter part of the 17th Article 
relating to God’s general promises. 
All which shews that he thought that 
Article rather to condemn, than fayour 
absolute predestination. 
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composition and design of the Articles, and from some con- 
siderable testimonies of our most judicious divines; besides the 
confessions of the more early Calvinists themselves. ‘This writer 
has promised me to defend Arian subscription by the same argu- 
ments, p. 38. If it might not look too like insulting, I would 
now call upon him to make his words good. 

The reader, I hope, will excuse the length of this part, which 
could not easily have been crowded into a shorter compass. 
I have omitted a great deal purely for the sake of brevity ; 
and because I would not enter further into a distinct controversy, 
than the objection necessarily required. I may now pass on. 

Object. “« Would an Arminian have expressed himself in the 
“language of the Articles, about predestination and original 
** sim 2” 

Answ. Would a Calvinist have expressed himself in the 
language of the Articles, about the jive points? Compare the 
Lambeth Articles, or the decrees of the Synod of Dort, or the 
Assembly's Confession ; and see whether they, or any of them, 
speak the moderate language of our Articles. As to original sin, 
I know not whether any of our considerable Divines go the 
lengths of the Arminians in that Article. As to predestination, 
Dr. Bennet* and Mr. Plaifere> have both appealed to Arminius 
himself, as teaching the very same doctrine with our 17th 
Article: which may well deserve this author’s special notice. 
But it is enough for me, if the Article has but been expressed 
in the middle or moderate way, in such general terms as come 
not up either to Calvinism or Arminianism: which is a sup- 
position I have been willing to admit, for the waving of all 
needless controversy; though I am rather of opinion that the 
Article leans to the Anti-Calvinian persuasion. 

I have heard it objected to the supposition of the Article’s 
being general, and indifferent to either side, that it would make 
the Article useless, as deciding and determining nothing. But 
I beg leave to observe that the Article may be exceeding useful, 
notwithstanding such a supposition. 

1. To prevent the suspicion of our Church’s running in with 
the Gospellers on one hand, or the Pelagians on the other; and 
so the Article is a fence against slander and calumny. 

2. Supposing the Article to be general and indefinite, in respect 

@ Bennet’s Directions for studying, > Plaifere, Appello Evang. p. 38. 
&c. p. 95, &c. alias p. 27. 
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of the controversy between Calvinists and Arminians; it is yet 
special and determinate against the opinion of Samuel Huber, 
who taught an universal election, (which in reality is no election,) 
and that all men by the death of Christ were brought into the 
state of grace and salvation. The Article confines the election 
to those that believe in Christ, and live up to that belief, perse- 
vering to the end. 

The Article is also special and determinate against the opinion 
fathered upon Origen, that all men, even wicked men, and devils, 
shall at last be received to mercy. The Article is further special 
and determinate against the Socinians, who deny God’s prescience 
of future contingents, and admit no special predestination from 
all eternity. There may be other false opinions particularly 
condemned by this Article: but these now specified are enough 
to shew the use of the Article ; though we should suppose the 
main points, between Calvinists and Arminians, to be left in 
medio, undetermined. 

Olject. “I know of no obligation upon any one to subscribe 
“ to this, that the cdeas which the compilers of the 11th Article 
“* had of justification and faith, &c. were consonant to the true 
‘“‘ ideas which were expressed by these words in Scripture,” 
p- 42. 

Answer. The subscriber must assent to the propositions laid 
down by the compilers and imposers ; which propositions are made 
up of ideas: and therefore, in subscribing to their propositions, 
we subscribe so far to their ideas. I do not say that we subscribe 
to any of their private sentiments or ideas, such as they have 
not expressed, or intended not to express, in the public forms. 
But their declared public sentiments contained in our forms, 
those, so far as we are certain of them, we subscribe to. 

As to the meaning of the 11th Article, our Church refers us 
not to Scripture, (for such as disbelieve the Article might pre- 
tend Scripture,) but to the Homily delivering the Church’s sense 
of Scripture, in regard to that Article. 

Object. “ There are a great many passages of Scripture inter- 
“ preted in the Homilies ; but yet our Church no where supposes, 
‘“‘ that whoever differs from its explications offers violence to 
“ Scripture itself,” p. 44. 

Answer. Neither do I suppose it, however this writer may love 
to mistake or misrepresent plain things. But wherever our 
Church has tied us up to the profession of any doctrine, the 
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subscriber, as such, must interpret Scripture conformably to that 
doctrine, and not in opposition thereto. He must not, for 
instance, interpret Scripture in favour of purgatory, infallibility, 
worship of saints, or the like; at the same time condemning 
those Popish tenets by his subscription: neither must he inter- 
pret Seripture in favour of the Son’s, or Holy Ghost’s inferiority, 
inequality, &c. while he subscribes to their coequality and coeter- 
nity. He is tied up to the Church’s sense of Scripture in all 
points determined by the Church, so far as to believe that her 
explications are, in the general, just and true; that whatever she 
proposes as Scripture doctrine, is Scripture doctrine ; and that no 
sense of Scripture which runs counter to her decisivns is the true 
sense of Scripture, but a violence offered to Scripture. This is all 
I ever meant, or now mean, by our being bound up to the Church’s 
explications. 

Object. “ No law requires any man to explain the Articles by 
“ the Liturgy, or to subscribe the Articles in the sense of the 
** Liturgic expressions,” p. 45. 

Answer. The law of common sense obliges us to make the 
Articles and Liturgy consistent, at least, if we admit both ; and 
to believe that both, in reality, mean the same thing, being esta- 
blished by the same authority. 

Olyect. “ The Articles may be general 
** special and determinate,” p. 45. 

Answer. This might have been the case; but in fact it is not; 
for the Athanasian Creed, contained in Article the 8th, to say 
nothing of other Articles, is as special and determinate as the 
Liturgy itself. The same evasions will not, it may be, indifferently 
serve for every expression to be met with in both: but a man 
that takes into that loose way, may, when his hand is in, find 
some evasion or other for any thing whatever. It seems to be 
purely accidental, that the Doctor appeared to be more con- 
founded and nonplused in the Liturgy, than in the Creeds and 
Articles : invention will sometimes flag, and even the keenest 
wit cannot bear to be always kept upon the stretch. 

Object. “ What advantage, real advantage, would it be to the 
“‘ Church of England to eject out of its communion such men as 
“« Dr. W. plainly points at?” p. 46. 

Answer. It is unfortunate for the men who are to new model 
our divinity, and to reform our faith, that they should betray, 
at every turn, a strange confusion of thought even in clear and 

Aa 2 





the Liturgy more 
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plain things. This writer cannot distinguish between gecting, 
and not admitting ; nor between Church-communion, and Church- 
trusts. I said not a word about gecting any man out of commu- 
nion: I pleaded only against admitting any into Church-trusts, 
that must come in by iniquity, or not at all: and I am not sen- 
sible that I was either deceived in my reasoning, or out in my 
politics. However high an opinion this gentleman (or I) may 
have of the valuable abilities of the Arian subscribers; whatever ~ 
advantage or credit we might propose, by having so considerable 
men amongst us; yet our misfortune is, that we cannot have 
them but by sinful means, and at the expense of sincerity ; and 
we dare not promise ourselves any real, or lasting benefit from so 
notorious a breach of God’s commandments. On the other hand, 
since I am here publicly called upon to declare what advantage 
it may be to us, to have a stop put to this warighteous practice 
of subscribing, I shall briefly hint it in a few particulars. 

1. It will be much for the honowr of God, and of our most 
holy religion, to have no more such offences seen, or once named 
amongst us. 

2. It will be taking away one great reproach from our country, 
heretofore famed for its gravity and good sense ; and for breeding 
up divines and casuists, as judicious, solid, and accurate as any 
upon the face of the earth. 

3. It may be much for the advantage of the common people, 
not to be under such guides as are themselves remarkably 
deficient in the first principles of morality and Christian sim- 
plicity ; and who may be presumed the less qualified to direct 
the consciences of others, while so manifestly faulty in the conduct 
of their own. 

4. It may be a further advantage, for Christian people, to be 
under the care and guidance of none but orthodox teachers ; 
such as will instruct them in the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and lead them in the way everlasting. 

These are some of the advantages we may reasonably propose, 
along with God’s blessing; which must be had in God’s own 
way, and in the doing of what is just, honest, and upright. 
If there be any greater advantages on the other side, let this 
gentleman name them, and they shall be considered. 

Olyect. ‘* They disclaim Arianism; yet notwithstanding that, 
“ they are injuriously and unchristianly called Arians,” p. 46. 

Answer. God forbid that we should ever demean ourselves 
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injuriously or unchristianly towards any man. Here is a mistake 
somewhere ; and it is no hard matter to perceive where it lies. 
This gentleman should have said, that they disclaim the name of 
Arianism: they do indeed disclaim the name, but not the thing. 
We think ourselves as proper and as competent judges of what 
Arianism is, as others may be: and we cannot help judging, as 
long as we can read. When we have found the thing, being 
plain and sincere men, we immediately give the name. For the 
purpose; if we meet with any man teaching the doctrines of 
purgatory, transubstantiation, and other distinguishing badges of 
Popery ; we never stay for his leave; but we have, upon such 
evidence, a very clear and undoubted right to call such a man a 
Papist, till he has purged himself of those positions. By the 

_very same rule, we pretend to give the name of Arians to as 
many as we find the Arian tenets upon: and their denial of it 
signifies nothing, being only protesting against fact ; which, in all 
parallel cases, is highly ridiculous. If they are Arians, and do 
not know it, they are indeed the more pitiable: but as their 
ignorance is no rule to those that know better; so we hope 
there is nothing injurious or wnchristian in calling either men or 
things by their right names. 

Object. “* They are charged with fraud and prevarication, 
‘** because they subscribe: which is the severest reflection on 
“ their characters possible,” p. 46. 

Answer. All the severity lies in the truth and evidence of the 
charge. If the charge cannot be fully proved, the man that 
makes it is in reality the sufferer, by exposing himself. But I 
have took care to proceed upon none but the clearest and most 
evident grounds: and now I may lay claim to those gentlemen’s 
thanks, for kindly shewing them both their sim and their danger. 
Principles are valuable and precious, and must not be parted 
with, in compliment to any man’s character. Besides, it is to 
be hoped that men of their education and abilities do not want 
to be told, that there are some things which they ought to be 
infinitely more tender of than of a shortlived character, (built 
upon self-flattery and delusive shows,) and those are, the honour 
of God, the simplicity of the Gospel, and the salvation of men. 
One way still there is left, and indeed but one, whereby to re- 
trieve their characters ; which is to repent, and amend. If they 
will accept of this plain and frank admonition, it may not 
perhaps be altogether unserviceable to them : if not, let it stand 
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as a testimony against them, for the benefit of others, lest they 
also fall into the same condemnation. 

Object. ‘“‘ Men who have never wrote a word in the Trinitarian 
“ controversy, who have had no occasion, no design to write on 
“ that subject, yet are represented to the world under the same 
“ invidious name. Is this the conduct of a Christian, and a 
“* Divine ?—What must every man conclude when he sees the 
“running title—The Case of Arian Subscription, &c. and Pleas 
“ for such Subscription examined ; and yet the very first of these 
“ pleas is partly taken out of the book of one who has never 
“ written any thing about Arian subscription ! Is this becoming 
“* a Protestant Divine?” p. 47. 

Answer. The reader, I hope, will excuse it, if for want of 
arguments to reply to, I am forced sometimes to condescend to 
take notice of mere declamation. This gentleman has before 
shewn his over officiousness in defending Dr. Clarke against a 
supposed injury done him; though I dare be confident, the Dr. 
himself knows that I have not injured him at all. Now he is 
offering a helping hand to a person of an higher character and 
station in the Church ; who, I doubt not, is too wise a man to 
think that I have any where failed in point of strict justice, or 
even of decency and respect towards him. My business was to 
examine every the most plausible plea that had been brought 
for that subscription which I condemn, under the name of Arian 
subscription. I never represented that person under the in- 
vidious name of an Arian; nor was it ever in my thoughts to 
do it. But it was my professed design, not to dissemble any 
thing that might look favourable to the cause of Arian sub- 
scription ; not to conceal either the strongest pleas or the greatest 
names that might appear to countenance it. And to me it seems 
that this writer, had it been his manner ever to weigh things 
with candour or judgment, might have thanked me for so fair 
and so wnexceptionable a conduct ; in allowing his cause all the 
advantage or credit that could possibly be given it. But enough: 
this gentleman should be advised, the next time he is disposed 
to stand up an advocate for greater men than himself, either to 
do it more pertinently, or to stay for their commission : otherwise 
he may happen, by his officious zeal and indiscreet conduct, to do 
them a real injury, while he is labouring to take off such as are 
purely imaginary. 

Object. “The principles which the ingenious Dr. Bennet 
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“contends for, are the same with those I have laid down,” 
piag- 

Answer. I am very glad to hear so much from this gentleman. 
To complete the character of a careless writer, he shall now be 
condemned out of his own mouth. Dr. Bennet’s principle, 
relating to subscription, is to allow no liberty but where the 
words themselves do allow it, where they are fairly capable of 
such a sense as we take them in, “ without doing violence to 
“the words, or contradicting what our Church has elsewhere 
“taught.” I desire no more than this, in our present question. 
If this be our writer's principle, he has effectually condemned 
himself, and every Arian subscriber. 

Let the reader only turn back, and review the passages above 
cited from our public forms ; and then try whether it be possible _ 
to reconcile them fairly, and without violence, or indeed at all, to 
the new scheme. Now, since this gentleman has here bound 
himself to stand or fall by the same rule of subscription which 
Dr. Bennet contends for; I leave him to apply it at leisure: 
and as he has thereby entangled himself sufficiently, and beyond 
all recovery; it would be unmerciful, and even cruel, to press 
him closer. 

It may not be here improper to cite Dr. Bennet’s application 
of his own rule, to this particular case ; addressing himself to 
Dr. Clarke, in these words. 

“ As I am firmly persuaded, you are a person of so great 
“integrity, that you will not venture (notwithstanding your 
“ attempt for explaining) to repeat your subscription, &e. till 
** you have altered your sentiments touching these points, (which 
“‘ T pray God may be speedily effected,) so I hope, none of those 
“* persons who espouse your present sentiments will be influenced 
** by what you have written, to think your sense of those passages 
“ tolerable. I really tremble at the apprehension of that guilt, 
** which such a collusion must pollute them with: and I cannot 
“ but earnestly entreat you to do what lies in your power, in 
“the most public manner, for preventing such an interpre- 
“tation of our Liturgy, as must (I fear) necessarily lay waste 
“* the consciences of the compliers, and pave the way for a man’s 
‘“‘ subscribing and using such forms of devotion as thwart the 
“sense of his own mind.” Bennet on the Trin. p. 265. 

Thus far the ingenious Dr. Bennet, who, I suppose, well under__ 
stands both his own principle and the application of it. Whether 
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his rule and mine differ, is a question which concerns not our 
present debate: either of them effectually condemns Arian 
subscription. My rule appears to be rather the stricter of the 
two: it is this, that wherever we are certain of the imposer’s 
meaning, that meaning we are bound up to, by our subscription. 
Perhaps, Dr. Bennet may think that we are never certain but 
where the words themselves necessarily require such a meaning, 
I think, there are some possible cases where we may be certain, 
though the words themselves might otherwise admit of two senses ; 
and that the imposers in such cases have sufficiently done their 
parts, though there may be some ambiguity remaining in the 
expressions, so long as there is but any certain way left for 
a reasonable man to come at their real and true meaning. But 
I shall not dwell longer on this nicety, since our present debate 
about Arian subscription is in a great measure unconcerned in 
it; and we need not go further than the words themselves to 
confute and condemn it. 

I shall conclude with the honest sentiments of Mr. Whiston, 
which are really and truly the same with my own: and his tes- 
timony, in this case, is the more considerable, because it comes 
from one, who lay under the same temptation with others, to 
prevaricate in this sacred engagement. His words in the 
first Appendix to his fifth volume are these : 

“ The great latitude Dr. Clarke allows, that every person may 
“‘ reasonably agree to modern forms, under a Protestant settle- 
“ ment, which owns the Scripture as the rule of faith, whenever 
“ he can in any sense at all reconcile them with Scripture, if it be 
“‘ with a declaration how he reconciles them; even though it be 
“‘ in a sense which is owned to be plainly forced, and wnnatural ; 
“ seems to me not justifiable, but contradictory to the direct mean- 
« ing and design of those forms ; and of the most pernicious con- 
‘‘ sequence in all parallel cases. ‘ Nor do I see, at this rate, that 
*‘ the same liberty can be wholly denied to a Protestant, as to the 
«¢ Popish doctrine and practices ; since there also, it is supposed 
“ that those forms are intended to oblige men to nothing but 
“ what is agreeable to Christianity. 

“ If to this observation the Doctor should reply, that com- 
“ plying with the Church of Rome, and joining with a Protest- 
“¢ ant Church, in the manner and with the declarations he does, 
“are quite different things on these two accounts, (1.) 
“ Because the Church of Rome will not permit any of her 
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“ members to make such declaration concerning her doctrines, but 
“ positively insists upon every one’s implicit submission to 
“ them, in the sense that Church and her Councils receive them, 
“ without examining them by the rule of Scripture; and (2.) 
“* Because many of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, such as 
“the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and of saints, &e. with 
“the worship of images, can in no sense be reconciled, but 
“ are directly contrary to it, as setting up other mediators instead 
“ of Christ, and teaching men to apply to such beings as have 
“no power or dominion over them; whereas the invocation of 
“ the Holy Ghost, and so of the whole Trinity, as used in the 
“ Church of England, (some of the most suspicious of all the 
“ things allowed by him,) may be understood, and declared, to be 
“ only a desiring him to bestow those gifts upon us, in subordi- 
“ mation to the Father and the Son, which we are sure from 
* Scripture it is his proper office, and in his power, to distribute : 
“ if, I say, the Doctor shall make this reply, I must answer ; 

* 1. That I doubt, our Church does: not properly allow her 
“‘ members to make any such declarations, as is here intimated, 
«but expects their submission am that sense she and her synods 
“* have imposed her doctrines and devotions: and though it be 
*‘ not under the notion of implicit faith, and without examination, 
** yet as acquiescing in her judgment, interpreting the Scripture 
** according to the Articles and Creeds, and submitting to her 
** authority in controversies of faith. 

“2. That there are even in the Church of Rome few or no 
“‘ such doctrines or practices, but persons well disposed to it can, 
*¢ in some sense or other, reconcile them with Scripture ; or at least 
“ think they can, which is here almost the same case, without 
* dreaming of setting up other mediators instead of Christ, or 
‘¢ doubting of some degree of power and authority in the beings 
** so invocated. So that if we, without all sacred or primitive 
** command or example, may follow our Church in the invocation 
“ of the Holy Spirit, and so of the whole Trinity, from some 
* uncertain reasonings of our own, I do not see how we can 
“ condemn the Papists for following their own Church in 
* the invocation of angels, nay, hardly in that of saints also, 
“‘ and of the Virgin Mary herself. 

‘Nor can any explications of forms directly against the known 
“sense of words, and of the imposers, be other than protes- 
“ tatio contra factum ; and so wholly unjustifiable. 
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** Nor indeed, if this were somewhat tolerable in some par- 
“ ticular cases of small moment, can it be at all so in the most 
“ sacred Articles and Offices of religion. 

“If this way be allowable, then is the offence of the cross 
“ceased; then the martyrs have commonly lost their lives 
“without sufficient cause; and those Jews who would die 
“ rather than eat swine’s flesh, and those Christians that would 
“¢ suffer the like punishment, rather than cast a little incense on 
“the heathen altars, were very unfortunate, as having suffered 
“* without necessity. 

** What will become of all oaths, promises, and securities among 
“men, if the plain real truth and meaning of words be no 
“longer the measure of what we are to profess, assert, or 
“ practise ; but every one may, if he do but openly declare it, put 
“his own strained interpretation, as he pleases, upon them ? 
“ Especially if this be to be allowed in the most sacred matters of 
* all, the signing Articles of faith, the making solemn confessions 
“ of the same, and the offering up public prayers, praises, and 
** doxologies to the great God, in the solemn assemblies of his 
“‘ worship. This, I own, I dare not do, at the peril of my 
** salvation: and if I can no way be permitted to enjoy the 
* benefit of Christ's holy ordinances in public, without what 
* IT own would be in myself gross insincerity and prevarication, 
“ T shall, I believe, think it my duty to aim to enjoy that benefit 
“‘ some other way, whatever odium or sufferings I may bring upon 
‘«* myself thereby.” 

I have transcribed this whole passage from Mr. Whiston, 
being full and clear to my purpose, unanswered, and unanswer- 
able: and it may appear from hence that the hardest names 
which I have given to Arian subscription are in reality no 
severer than had been before given, by a known friend to the 
Arian cause: so that this writer may, with equal justice, charge 
Mr. Whiston also with slander, calumny, and persecuting prin- 
ciples, for his declaring such subscription to be gross insincerity 
and prevarication. The pious and candid Mr. Nelson, and the 
very judicious and learned Bishop of Oxford had both expressed 
their abhorrence of it, before I wrote ; as the anonymous author 
of the Case of Addressing, &c. has also done since. And 
indeed, who is there of any tolerable measure of good sense, 
or breathing any thing of the true spirit of piety, that does 
not utterly detest it? 
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I have now done with this writer, and, I hope, with this cause 
too: it is high time for those gentlemen, at length, to see their 
error, and correct it. They may succeed tolerably, for a while, 
in the Trinitarian controversy, which few, in comparison, under- 
stand thoroughly; and they may go on, for a season, in per- 
verting Scripture and Fathers, without rebuke from the generality, 
who will not readily observe it, or be at the pains to search into 
it. But if they think to practise in like manner with our 
Articles and Liturgy, where every English reader can judge ; or 
if they pretend to put off their sophistry in a plain point of 
morality, where every man, of any common discernment, 
can both detect and confute them; they will disoblige and 
disserve their own characters extremely; and will, at length, 
make but a very mean, not to say contemptible figure, in so wise 
and knowing anage. We did not indeed expect that any greater 
geniuses should rise up in the Arian cause, than had embarked in 
the same cause many ages upwards: but it was a reasonable 
presumption, that none would undertake the reforming of our 
faith, and the new stamping our whole system of theology, but 
such as would not (especially after notice given) betray a weak- 
ness and slowness of apprehension, even in the plain and sel/- 
evident principles of common honesty. 
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Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Coloss. ii. 8, 9. 


Quid tibi visum est, homo Ariane, tam multa dicere, et pro causa que inter nos 
agitur nihil dicere: quasi hoe sit respondere posse, quod est tacere non posse ? 
Augustin. contr. Maxim. p. 677. ed. Bened: 
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It is now about three years and a half since I offered to the world a 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, or, A Defence of some Queries, in 
answer to a Country Clergyman. Within a few months after the 
publication, some notice was taken of it in an anonymous pamphlet, 
entitled, Modest Plea, &c. Continued ; or, A Brief Answer (not to my 
Defence, but) to my Queries. To which I replied, soon after, as 
much as I thought needful, in a Preface to my Eight Sermons. I was 
promised, in an Advertisement at the end of Modest Plea, &c. a 
large and particular answer to my Defence: and this, I presume, is 
what has now lately appeared, entitled, A Reply to Dr. W.’s Defence, 
&c. under the name of A Clergyman in the Country. To this the 
following sheets are intended for a full and distinct answer: how far 
they are really so, or how far they come short, is submitted to the 
judicious reader. 

The book, which I here profess to examine, may be allowed to 
contain, in a manner, the whole strength of the Arian cause, real or 
artificial ; all that can be of any force either to convince or to deceive a 
reader. And if there appears to be a great deal more of the artificial 
than there is of the real, there is certainly a fault in the men; but, 
at the same time, some great defect in the cause too, which wanted to 
be thus supplied. For whether we consider the hands supposed to 
have been employed in drawing up the Reply, or the time and pains 
spent in revising and polishing, we may be confident, that had it been 
possible to find out any real and firm foundation for Arianism to rest 
upon, it would never have been left to stand upon artificial props, or 
to subsist by subtilty and management. 

This is not the place to give the reader a full list of all the artificial 
advantages made use of by those gentlemen in support of Arianism: a 
few hints may here suffice. Their disclaiming the name all the while 
they are inculcating the thing; to keep their readers in ignorance, and 
to steal upon them by surprise: their wrapping up their doctrine in 
general and confuse terms; to prevent its being narrowly looked into, 
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or pursued in its remote, or even immediate consequences: their 
elaborate and studied prolixity in proving such points as nobody calls 
in question, and then slipping upon the reader, in their stead, some- 
thing very different from them, without any proof at all: their avoiding 
as much as possible the defensive part, where the main stress lies, and 
keeping themselves chiefly to the offensive ; perpetually objecting to the 
Catholic scheme, instead of clearing up the difficulties which clog their 
own : their bending their main force against our consequential doctrine, 
of three Persons being one God, instead of directly attacking our 
premises, that the Divine titles and attributes belong equally to every 
one; as to which the Scripture is very full and express: these and 
other the like artifices will be easily seen to run through their whole 
performance. But their masterpiece of subtilty lies in contriving a set 
of ambiguous and equivocal terms, to put the main question into; such 
as may be capable of a Catholic sense, or at least look very like it, in 
order to claim some countenance from Catholic antiquity; but such as 
may also be drawn to an Arian meaning, that so they may secure the 
point which they intend. Thus, betwixt the two senses or faces of the 
same words, chosen for the purpose, they shall never want pretence or 
colour from antiquity, even while endeavouring to prove things the 
most opposite and repugnant thereto in real sense and significancy. 
Such is the convenient use of equivocal words or phrases, when inge- 
niously made choice of, and managed by rules of art. 

In the following papers, I have particularly endeavoured to clear the 
sense of the Ante-Nicene Church ; and to vindicate the same from mis- 
representation. All that remains to be done in this Preface is to 
obviate two objections, of very different kinds, which have been lately 
made by men of very opposite principles. One pretends that we are 
very singular, in claiming the suffrage of the Ante-Nicene Church in 
favour of the Athanasian doctrines: the other» is for entirely waving 
all searches into antiquity, in relation to this controversy, as being 
either needless or fruitless. 

1. As to the first, we are confidently told, “‘ that few of the truly 
‘‘ learned and impartial Athanasians themselves, from the very days of 
“< their founder, till our late writers of controversy, Bp. Bull, Dr. Grabe, 
‘« Dr. Waterland, have denied the truth of this fact; that the Ante- 
“Nicene Fathers were generally against the Athanasian, and for the 
‘“« Eusebian doctrines¢.” To countenance this pretence, a long and 
pompous detail of Athanasian Confessions (as they are called) are 
packed together, and laid before the English reader. 


a Mr. Whiston in his reply to Lord Whiston. 

Nottingham. ¢ Mr. Whiston’s Reply to the Earl of 
> The author of Two Letters, one to Nottingham, p. 3. 

Lord Nottingham, the other to Mr. 
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It will be proper here, in the entrance, to examine what truth or 
justice there is in this strange report; that so, prejudices being 
removed, the reader may come with the greater freedom to the exami- 
nation of what is offered, in the following papers, on the head of 
antiquity. 

We must trace this matter down from the first beginnings of the 
Arian heresy, about the year 319. It may be known from Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, what opinion the Catholics in general then had 
of the novelty of the Arian or Eusebian4 doctrines. 

In the year 321, he with his Clergy, in their circular letter*, re- 
present the Arians or Eusebians as fallen into a great apostasy, and as 
forerunners of Antichrist. They exclaim against the Arian doctrines 
in this manner and in these words; “‘ Who ever heard such things as 
** these? or who, that now hears them, is not astonished at them, does 
** not stop his ears for fear of polluting his ears with such impurity of 
** doctrine ? Who that hears St. John declaring that in the beginning 
** was the Word, does not condemn those that say that he once was 
“not ?” &c. In conclusion of the Epistle, they compare them with 
Hymenzus and Philetus, and the traitor Judas : and they anathematize 
them as enemies to God, and subverters of souls. Now can we well 
suppose that Alexander, a very pious and good man, with great numbers 
of his Bishops and Clergy, would have gone these lengths in their 
censure, had they had the least suspicion that the Arian doctrines were 
‘at all agreeable to the faith of the Ante-Nicene churches? 

Two years after this, in the year 323, the same Alexander, in his 
letterf to Alexander of Constantinople, persists in the same warmth of 
zeal against the Arian doctrines. The abettors and favourers of them 
he ranks with the Ebionites, Artemonites, and Samosatenians&, (con- 
demned heretics,) brands them as novellists of late appearing», as men 
that thought none of the ancients worthy to be compared with them, 
pretending to be the only wise men themselves, and to be inventors of 
doctrines which never before entered into man’s headi, This was what 
Alexander thought of the Arians at that time. Little did he suspect 
that the Ante-Nicene Church had been at all favourable to their 
notions. 

In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines were pro- 
scribed and anathematized in the famous Council of Nice, consisting of 
three hundred and eighteen Bishops, very unanimous in their reso- 
lutions, excepting a few reclaimants. In their Synodical Epistlek, 


d Note, They were called Eusebians f Extat Theodorit. E. Hist. lib. i. 
from Eusebius of Nicomedia, one of the cap. 4. 


chief promoters of the Arian aan & Theodoret. E. H. p. 15. ed. Cant. 

e Extat apud Athanas. 397- ed. » Ibid. p. 16. i Ibid. p. 17. 
Bened. ap. Socrat. Eccl. Histor. lib. i. k Apud Socrat. E. Hist. lib. i. eae 9: 
cap. 3. Compare Athanas. vol. i. p. 283. 
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they declare that they had condemned the Arian doctrines of the Son’s 
being from nothing, and that he once was not, as full of blasphemy and 
madness, and such as they had not patience to hear. So far were they 
from any apprehension that the Arian or Eusebian doctrines had been 
held by the ancient Church. This was the year before Athanasius (our 
Sounder, as Mr. Wh. calls him) was Bishop of the Church, and about 
fifteen years before he drew his pen in defence of the doctrines esta- 
blished in that Council. 

Much about the same time, the good Emperor Constantine, after a 
fair and full hearing of the cause in the Nicene Council, bears his 
testimony against Arius, as being the first broacher of that doctrine, by 
the instigation of the Devil!. And he makes an order to have the 
Arians branded with the name of Porphyrians™, as being followers of 
the Pagan Porphyrius, either in their avowed opposition to Christ, (as 
some think,) or.in their adopting the Platonic gradations into the 
Christian Trinity, as others conjecture. : 

In the year 335, Marcellus and Eusebius engaged on opposite sides: 
from which time Mr. Whiston begins the date of the Athanasian Con- 
fessions. What he produces from Eusebius himself is not to the 
purpose, since he reckons not him with the Athanasians, about whom 
our present question is. However, it is of no great moment, if Eu- 
sebius could ever so justly appeal to the ancient Doctors against 
Marcellus’s particular tenets; many of which (as Eusebius was pleased 
to understand them) were undoubtedly zovelties. As to Marcellus, he 
charges the Eusebian or Arian heresy, as a thing then newly invented®. 
_ He gives up nothing in respect of the Ante-Nicene Fathers in general, 
but in respect of Origen only: whom he supposes to have been, in 
some points, not very consistent®. Neither does he confess that 
Origen was entirely in the sentiments of the Eusebians; but only that 
he agreed with them in making the Son a second HypostasisP : which 
Marcellus scrupled to allow, not considering that Origen’s sense of a 
second Hypostasis (intended only in opposition to the Noétian heresy) 
was a quite different thing from what the Eusebians or Arians were 
contending for. It is to be noted, that Marcellus and the other Eu- 
stathians were, for some time, too nice and scrupulous about admitting 
three Hypostases ; differing therein from the wiser and more judicious 
Athanasians, 

About the year 352, Athanasius wrote his Epistle concerning the 
decrees of the Nicene Council. What he thought of the doctrine of 
the Ante-Nicene Church may appear sufficiently from one passage, 
running thus ; 


1 Socrat. E. an lib, i. cap. 9. p. 30. ° Euseb. contr. Marcell. lib. i, cap. 4. 
m Ibid. p. 3 p- 22. 
n Euseb, aut. Marcell. 1. i. c. 4. p. 20. P Id. ibid. 
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«« We give you demonstration that our doctrine has been handed 
“down to us from Fathers to Fathers. But you, ye revivers of 
“« Judaism, and disciples of Caiaphas, what writers can you bring to 
“« father your tenets? Not a man can you name of any repute for sense 
“* or judgment: all abhor you, excepting only the Devil, who has alone 
‘* been the Father of such an apostasy%,”’ &c. 

Many other passages* of the like import may be produced from 
Athanasius, who every where appeals to constant tradition, along with 
Scripture, for the truth of his doctrine, against the Arian novelties. 
Neither are the pretended Confessions, which Mr. Whiston alleges out 
of him, of any the least moment; amounting to no more than his 


proposing of some Arian objections ; which he abundantly confutes in 


the very places, shewing them to be nothing else but misrepresentation 
and calumny. 
In the year 355, Hilary, one of the greatest Bishops of the west, 


and who may be justly called the Western Athanasius, wrote his first 


letter to Constantius the Emperor; in which we have the following 
testimony relating to our present purpose. 

*« After four hundred years almost, since the only begotten Son of 
** God vouchsafed to take pity on lost mankind, as if there had been no 
** Apostles before, or as if after their martyrdoms and deaths there had 
** heen no Christians, now at length is come abroad the Arian pestilence, 
** novel and direful, not a plague of infected air, but of execrable blas- 
“‘phemies. Have they then, who believed before, entertained false 
“hopes of immortality? It is but ate, we know, that these imagi- 
‘* nations have been invented by the two Eusebiuses and Narcissus, and 
« Theodorus, and Stephanus, and Acacius, and Menophantus; and the 
‘* two ignorant and immoral youths, Ursatius and Valens, whose letters 
“are published, and who are further convicted by credible witnesses, 
* such as have heard them, not so much disputing, as barking against 
**uss,” In another treatise, published three years after, fhe same 
Hilary, having shewn how he had received his faith from the Prophets, 
Evangelists, and Apostles, goes on thus: “ By these have I been 
* taught'to believe as I do: in this faith am I imbued beyond recovery. 
** Pardon me, O God Almighty, that I cannot be moved from this 
« belief ; but I can die for it. This age is tardy, I conceive, in bringing 
** me these most impious teachers: these masters are too Jate for my 
** faith, a faith which thou hast taught me. ‘Such was my faith in - 
** thee, before ever Iso much as heard of these names: by thee was I 
“thus regenerated, and from that time forwards thus am I ever 
** thinet.” Such is the constant strain of this blessed saint ; who every 


a Athanas. de Decret. Syn. Nicen. 676,.723. ed. Bened. 
p- 233- : 8 Hilar. ad Constant. lib. i. p. 1220. 
r Athanas. p. III, 262, 412, 502, t Hilar. de Trin. lib. vi. p. 892. 
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‘where brands the Arian doctrine as the new, novel, upstart heresy, folly, 

madness ; and the broachers of it as the new apostolate, emissaries of 
Antichrist, blasphemers, and the like. Little did he suspect, though a 
knowing and a learned man, that any such doctrine had been received 
or taught by the Ante-Nicene Churches. . 

About the year 360, Basil entered the lists in this controversy. We 
shall often" find him appealing to the tradition of the Fathers for the 
Athanasian doctrine. His confession, (in Mr. Whiston’s phrase,) 
relating to Gregory of Neocesarea, amounts only to this, that Gregory 
had made use of some expressions which evil-minded men had per- 
verted to a false and bad sense, directly contrary to Gregory’s true 
meaning. Basil himself bears full and clear testimony to Gregory’s 
orthodoxy; as Bishop Bull has largely demonstrated*, beyond contra- 
diction, 

As to what Basil says of Dionysius of Alexandria, that he was the 
first who laid the seeds of the impiety of the Anomeans : thus much, at 
least, may be gathered from it, that, in Basil’s judgment, none of the 
writers before Dionysius (who wrote against Sabellius, about the year 
259) had any tincture of that impiety; but that the Ante-Nicene 
Church in general was very free from it. And as to Dionysius himself, 
(however hardly Basil might once think of him,) he has: been abun- 
dantly vindicated by Athanasius among the ancients, and by several 
learned moderns. 

What Basil is said to confess of Origen, shews that in his opinion, 
custom and common consent was, in Origen’s time, on the side of the 
doctrines called Athanasian ; and that Origen himself, sometimes at 
least, conformed to it. But I shall vindicate Origen at large in a 
proper place. 

Nazianzen, a contemporary of Basil’s, in more places than one, 
bears testimony to the antiquity and uninterrupted succession of the 
Nicene faith, from the times of the Apostles. As to a pretended Con- 
fession of his looking the other way, it will be considered at large in 
the following sheets. 

Epiphanius, about the year 375, says, that the apostolical faith (that 
is, the Athanasian in his account) continued pure and uncorrupted till 
the time of Arius, who divided the Churchy: and who by the insti- 
gation of the Devil, and with an impudent forehead, let his tongue 
loose against his Lordz: so little did he imagine that Arianism was 
primitive Christianity. He observes further, that had it not been for 
the subtle practices of Eudoxius, Bishop of Constantinople, in per- 
verting and corrupting the most pious Emperor Valens, the very 


u Basil, contr. Eunom. lib. i. p. 5. De y Epiphan. contr. Heres. Ixix. p. 728. 
Spir. S. p. 167. Ep. 79. z Ibid. p. 736. 
x Bull. D. F. sect. ii. cap. 12. 
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women and children, and all that had been in any tolerable measure 
‘instructed in Christian principles, would have reproved and routed the 
Arians, as blasphemers and murderers of their Lord, &c. Such was 
the assurance the Athanasians then had, that their faith was the settled 
and standing doctrine of the primitive churches all the world over, till 
the time of Arius. 

As to Epiphanius’s opinion of Lucian and Origen, (two single men,) 
it was severe enough, and indeed not just; as Bishop Bull hath abun- 
dantly proved. Yet, from Epiphanius’s censure of Origen, one may 
perceive plainly, that he thought the Ante-Nicene Church in general, 
both before and after Origen, to be of a very contrary judgment to 
that which he condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Arianism. 

At this time lived Gregory Nyssen; who about the year 381 en- 
countered Eunomius, the shrewdest and sharpest Arian of that age. 
In his reply to him, he takes notice that the Church had been in 
possession of this doctrine, that God the Son is essentially true God, of 
the essence of the true God: and that if Eunomius should undertake to 
confute that doctrine, he ought to fix upon some firm and certain prin- 
ciples whereon to proceed, and trace them down by just and regular 
deductions, in order to come at his conclusion. After he had said 
this, he goes on in these words. 

*« Let no one here tell me, that we ought also to give rational de- 
“* monstration of what we profess: it is sufficient demonstration of our 
“‘ doctrine, that we have a tradition coming down to us from our 
“« fathers; a kind of inheritance successively conveyed to us by the 
‘‘ primitive saints from the Apostles themselves. They that have 
** changed those doctrines for the present novelty, will have very great 
«« need of the succours of reason and argumentation, if they mean to 
* convince, not the grovelling herd or giddy populace, but the grave 
* and staunch men, men of sobriety and firmness. While they offer 
‘us discourses without any argument or demonstration to support 
*« them, it is only playing the fool, and is even brutishly stupid: as if 
‘* preater regard should be had to empty talk, void of all proof, than 
*‘ to the doctrine of the Evangelists and of the Apostles, and their 
** successors, the lights of the Christian churches”.” 

Here we see with what confidence Nyssen appeals to constant 
tradition for the truth of the Athanasian doctrine: so little did he 
imagine that the Ante-Nicene faith was any way different from, much 
less repugnant to, his own. 

I may next mention a famous case which happened in the year 383. 
The Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, were then formally and 
solemnly challenged by the Catholics, to refer the matter in dispute to 


a ibid. p. 737. _ b Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom. lib. iii p. 125, 126. 
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the concurring judgment of the writers that lived before the controversy 
began: but they declined the offer; refusing absolutely to put their 
cause upon that issue. This is decisive in the case, that the Athanasians 
had all the assurance imaginable as to the faith of the primitive churches; 
and that the Arians were very sensible that their doctrine could never 
bear so fair and just a trial. The story is thus told in Socrates, lib. v. 
cap. 10. 

“The Emperor (Theodosius) sending for Nectarius, the Bishop 
‘* (of Constantinople), conferred with him about the properest method 
“ of putting an end to the dissensions, and restoring the unity of the 
** Church. He proposed to have the matter in dispute, which had 
** divided the churches, to be fully canvassed; that, removing the 
“ causes of their differences, the churches might be reduced to concord. 
** Upon the hearing of this, Nectarius was under some concern: and 
“ calling for Agelius the Novatian Bishop, of the same faith with him- 
“ self, he acquainted him with the Emperor’s design. He, (Agelius,) 
‘though otherwise a very worthy man, yet having no talent for dis- 
“* putation, recommended Sisinnius, his Lector, to engage in a con- 
“ference. Sisinnius was a man of great wisdom and experience, well — 
*“« versed in Scripture, and also in philosophy : but being very sensible 
‘‘ that disputations generally are so far from healing differences, that 
“they rather foment and inflame them; he suggested to Nectarius 
“this method. He very well knew that the ancients had ever avoided 
* the ascribing any beginning of existence to the Son of God, beliey- 
** ing him to be coeternal with the Father: he advises therefore to set 
* aside all logical wranglings, and to produce the testimonies of the 
“ ancients ; leaving it to the Emperor to put the question to the heads 
“of the several sects, whether they would make any account of the 
‘* Doctors of the Church who lived before the difference began; or — 
‘“‘ whether they would reject them also, as strangers to the faith of 
“Christ. For if they should reject them, let them also pronounce an 
*« anathema upon them: which if they should dare to do, they will be 
“‘ immediately detested by the generality, and truth will thus be mani- 
*« festly victorious. But if they reject not the ancient Doctors, then 
‘ will it be our business to produce the writings of the ancients, by 
“‘ which the truth of our doctrine shall be attested.” 

Thus far Socrates: who further relates that Nectarius and the 
Emperor well approved of the design, and immediately put it in exe- 
cution. Whereupon the heads of the several sects were at first much 
confounded, and divided among themselves ; some commending what 
the Emperor had proposed, and others not: but in conclusion, they 
all chose rather to rest the cause solely on logical disputation, than 
upon the testimonies of the ancients. Thus the design came to nothing. 
This we may learn from it, that at that time of day, when many pri- 
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mitive writings, since lost, were extant, the Athanasians were very 
willing and desirous to have their cause tried by the verdict of the 
ancient writers ; being confident of victory in that method: and that 
the Arians, as being sufficiently sensible of the same thing, prudently 
declined it. 

Mr, Whiston did not care to give more than short, general hints of 
this famous challenge, and the issue of it: but he endeavours to wind 
and turn himself every way to evade its force®, He pretends, first, 
that the question between the Athanasians and their adversaries was 
not whether the ancients admitted the coeternity of the Son, but whe- 
ther they admitted his existence to have been without any limitation of 
time: as if the Athanasians intended no more than that the ancients 
never assigned any particular point of time for the Son’s beginning. 
But not to mention how silly such a challenge had been, and how 
unserviceable such a discussion to the Athanasian cause, which required 
a great deal more than that comes to; I say, not to mention this, 
Socrates’ and Sozomen’s account of that affair sufficiently obviates every 
such weak surmise or insinuation. Both say, that Sisinnius well 
knew that the ancients never durst ascribe any beginning at all to the 
Son; and why? because they thought or believed him to be coeternal 
with the Father, The question then was not, whether the ancients 
had assigned any particular time of the Son’s beginning to exist; but 
whether they ascribed any beginning at all to him. And Sisinnius was 
ready to maintain that they ascribed no beginning to him, but believed 
him to be coeternal. 

Mr. Whiston has another very extraordinary evasion, that the 
ancient Doctors appealed to were not those of the three first centuries, 
but only such as Father Eustathius, Father Marcellus, Father Alex- 
ander, &c, about or a little before the Council of Nice. A very likely 
matter indeed, that the Emperor should ask the Arians whether they 
would be tried by the verdict of those who had before condemned the 
Arians by name; or that the Arians should be at all afraid of pro- 
nouncing an anathema upon such as Father Eustathius or Father Mar- 
cellus, who had been deposed and condemned by the Eusebians or 
Arians before; one in a synod at Antioch, A. D. 329, the other in a 
synod at Constantinople, A. D. 335. Socrates observes, that the heads 
of those parties durst not anathematize those ancient Doctors, lest the 
people should abhor them for so doing; or as Sozomen expresses it, 
lest their own party should take offence, and desert them®: is it at all 
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likely that their own party should take such offence in this case, or 
should pay any great respect and deference to the memory of Eustathius, 
Marcellus, &c.? Besides,this, those ancient Doctors are styled of radasoi, 
a word not very proper for such as lived but about fifty or sixty years 
before ; and some of them alive within twenty, nay within ten years of 
the time; as is particularly true of Marcellus, who died A. D. 374. 
Add to this, that Socrates and Sozomen are express that the ancient 
Doctors appealed to were those that lived before the rise of the differ- 
ences, (as common sense also must tell us they ought to be:) and who 
could those be but the Ante-Nicene Fathers ? 

Come we now down to the next century, beginning with 400, where 
we find Ruffinus a strenuous advocate for the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
Church as conformable to his own. The pretended Confessions, which 
are partially represented from him, amount to little more than this, that 
Origen’s and the two Clemens’ works were originally orthodox, but 
had been afterwards corrupted, and interpolated by heretics in some 
parts of them. This shews what Ruffinus really thought of the ortho- 
doxy of the Ante-Nicene writers themselves, that they were of the 
same faith with the Athanasians. And though Jerome endeavours to 
expose Ruffinus’s account with all the keenness and satire of an adver- 
sary ; yet he himself was forced to allow it in the main, and almost to 
say the same thing. ‘It may be,” says he, “that they erred in their 
*« simplicity, or wrote with a different meaning, or that their writings have 
‘“been corrupted by little and little, by unskilful transcribers; or 
«however, that before the rise of the meridian demon, Arius, they 
“ might speak some things innocently and incautiously.” 

The pretended Confessions out of Jerome relate chiefly to Origen, 
whose case will be considered at large in the following sheets: 
and so I need not here say more of it. The like may be said of 
Theophilus. 

We may now come down to St. Austin, who delivers his mind in the 
words here following, in his Treatise of the Trinity, finished in the 
year 416. 

«« All the Catholic interpreters of the Old or New Testament, that I» 
“‘ could read, who have wrote before me on the Trinity which is God, 
“ intended to teach, in conformity to Scripture, that Father, Son, and 
“Holy Ghost do, by the inseparable equality of one and the same 
‘‘ substance, make up the Unity divine’.” Surely St. Austin must 
have reckoned the Ante-Nicene Doctors among his Catholic inter- 
preters, of whom he gives this full and plain testimony. What he has 
said of Origen will be considered in another place. 
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- I pass over Anastasius, and Justinian’s pretended Confessions, as 
respecting none but Origen. 

Photius is an author of the ninth century; who is known to have 
been often too severe in his remarks upon the Ante-Nicene writers : 
not considering the difference of times, or how unreasonable it is 
to expect that those who lived before the rise and condemnation of 
heresies, should come up to every accurate form of expression, which 
long experience afterwards found necessary, to guard the faith against 
the subtle practices or provoking insults of its adversaries. Bishop 
Bull has abundantly shewn, how easy it is to vindicate the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers against every thing that can be objected out of Photius. 
_ Leaving the ancients, we may now descend to moderns, to see what 
judgment they have made in the present question. 

Cardinal Perron, no longer ago than the reign of King James I. 
(A. D. 1620.) began the pretence, that the Arians themselves would 
readily submit to be tried by the doctrine of the Ante-Nicene writers. 
The occasion of it was this: the Protestants having well studied the 
Fathers, were now willing to rest their cause, not upon Scripture only, 
but Fathers too; so far at least as the three first centuries. And they 
thought that a much greater deference was due to the judgment of 
those early ages of the Church, than to that of the ages succeeding : 
while the Romanists were used to value the latter equally with the 
former, or even to give them the preference. The Cardinal, being 
pressed in dispute on this head, could think of no better an answer than 
that before mentioned. What Mr. Whiston calls his confession is, in 
truth, nothing else but a poor pretence, or subterfuge, made use of in 
a case of extremity, only to serve the interests of the corrupt Church of 
Rome. 

Fisher, the Jesuit, in the year 1626 seconded the Cardinal in the 
same plea and upon the same views: but still little notice was taken of 
it, till a greater than both, the Jesuit Petavius, (who in the year 1622 
had intimated something of it, in his notes upon Epiphanius,) did by 
his Jearned writings on the Trinity, (A. D. 1644,) give new countenance 
and credit to it. And if we consider well the time when Petavius first 
began to talk in that manner, (a very little after Cardinal Perron had 
opened the way to it,) or the use that was to be made of it in regard to 
the interests of the Romish cause; he may be suspected, by Pro- 
testants, to have had some dias in this matter, without any breach 
of charity", Some learned Romanists, such as Huetius, and Valetius, 
scrupled not to join in some measure (after so great an authority) in the 
like charge against the Ante-Nicene writers ; referring to Petavius for 
proof of it. This passed for a while, till the Unitarians began to take 
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advantage of it, and to triumph upon it. In the year 1658, and 1662, 
Daniel Zwicker made his boasts of the Ante-Nicene Fathers as favour- 
ing Arianism: and though Comenius and Hoornbeckius entered the ’ 
lists against him, they were hardly thought a sufficient match for him. 
In the year 1676, Sandius seconded Zwicker in the Arian cause: in 
the year 1678, our countryman Dr. Gardiner professedly undertook to 
clear and defend the orthodoxy of the Ante-Nicene writers; and 
several controversial letters passed between him and Sandius. The 
next that engaged in the same cause was the learned Le Moyne, in the 
year 1684. Soon after, in the year 1685, followed Bishop Bull, then 
a private clergyman ; who so learnedly and so effectually defended the 
Ante-Nicene faith, that the’ Arian cause has been sinking under the 
weight of his elaborate pieces ever since. 

When Bishop Bull’s books came to be known abroad, they met with 
the universal esteem of the learned in Europe, as well Papists as Pro- 
testants ; who from that time at least have appeared generally well 
satisfied in the faith of the Ante-Nicene writers, and have stood up in 
defence of it. As to Protestants, I might mention our own coun- 
trymen, Bishop Stillingfleet, Dr. Cave, and many others, to whom I 
take leave to add the very pious and learned Dr. Grabe, who long 
resided among us. As to the foreign Reformed, Fabricius and M» 
Bayle, two very learned men, have declared themselves in favour of the 
same sentiments: as also have several other learned Protestants abroad, 
whose names and treatises are recited by Fabriciusi; as to Roman- 
ists, I might mention M. Bossuet, late Bishop of Meaux, with the 
Clergy of France, and even the best learned men amongst them, 
Du Pin is one who has taken all occasions of answering the objections 
made to the Ante-Nicene writers in the article of the Trinity; Noel 
Alexander and Lewis Thomassin have done the same. So also has M, 
Massuet as far as concerned Irenzeus; whereof he is editor. Mont- 
faucon has done the like, so far as properly came in his way; though he 
gives up Eusebius, who is not in strictness to be reckoned with the 
Ante-Nicenes. But the learned Le Nourry has exceeded them all, in 
his Apparatus ad Bibliothecam maximam ; where he is so zealous in 
defending the Ante-Nicene writers in general, that he will scarce allow 
Bishop Bull to have done justice to some of them; particularly to 
Tertullian and Lactantius, whom therefore he undertakes to vindicate 
even beyond what the Bishop had pretended. Thus stands the matter 
of fact among the learned moderns ; to whom I might add several now 
living amongst us, whose names I am willing tospare. What then can 
be meant by the strange report made of the Athanasians, from the days 
of their founder ? a report without truth ; and I had almost said, without 
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any sobriety or modesty. Enough hath been said to take off the pre- 
tended singularity of our appeal to the Ante-Nicene writers in this con- 
troversy. It remains only to throw in a word or two, in answer 
to another objection of a very different kind. 

II. There was a pamphlet published the last year, entitled, Two 
Letters, &c. one to the Earl of Nottingham, the other to Mr. Whiston. 
The author writes on the orthodor side, and has said many excellent 
things, which deserve commendation. But as he has took the freedom 
to pass his censure upon others, he will give me leave, I doubt not, to 
use the like freedom with him. What I most find fault with is his 
narrowing too much his own bottom, and his unwary sapping the 
foundation on which he stands. To avoid perplexities and uncertainties, 
(as he is pleased to call them,) he is for waving all searches into 
antiquity, and is for confining the debate to Scripture alone; and 
because many fexts made use of in this controversy have not been per- 
fectly settled to the satisfaction of both. parties, as to readings, transla- 
tions, or interpretations, and it requires some learning and critical skill 
to fix and ascertain them; these texts therefore are to be laid aside also, 
and the merits of the cause left to be tried by those only that remain ; 
* such as have never yet been disputed by the adversaries, or against 
which they have nothing to say.” Pref. p. 8, He does not 
consider, 

1. The difficulty of finding out any texts, of real weight in this con- 
troversy, which have not been controverted, either as to their reading, or 
translation, or interpretation. 

2. That the strongest and most important texts are those which have 
been controverted; and for that very reason, because they are the 
strongest, &c. For it was worth the while for the adversary to rack 
invention, and to call in all the succours of learning and critical skill to 
assoil them, if possible, and to wrest them out of our hands. Thusthe 
first chapter of St. John has had more pains and art spent upon it, by 
our adversaries, than any other part of Scripture. 

3. That if once the issue of the cause be put upon other texts which 
have been more neglected, it will be as easy, nay much easier, to invent 
some pretence or other against the reading, version, or construction, to 
defeat every argument built upon them. 

4. That therefore the method which this author proposes is in 
reality (without intending it) laying the weight of the dispute upon 
what least deserves it, and can least of all bear it. It is deserting our 
strong holds, and engaging the adversary upon unequal ground, and at 
the greatest disadvantage: in a word, it is to expose and betray the 
cause which we are endeavouring to support. 

What I have here observed in relation to our use of Scripture texts 
is in some measure applicable to the testimony of the ancients. The 
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reason why this also has been so warmly and resolutely contested with 
us, is because it is of real weight, and of very considerable moment for 
determining the main question. It would be a very weak thing to give 
up so momentous a point as that is, only because it has been contested ; 
that is, because it is worth the contending for. If the illiterate vulgar be 
not competent judges of this branch of the dispute, (as indeed they 
scarce are of any dispute through its whole compass, though confined 
to Scripture alone,) yet there are others, whom the vulgar will take for 
their guides in this matter, (and they ought to do so,) who can under- 
stand and judge of it. 

The Author had but little reason to be concerned at Mr. Whiston’s 
followers boasting of his performance as a victory, in regard to the 
ancients : it was natural for them so to do, either through ignorance or 
through prejudice, where they had no manner of reason. Knowing and 
impartial judges will easily see the difference between obtaining a 
victory and giving the last word. I must do my Lord Nottingham the 
justice to say, that he effectually performed his part, with great integrity, 
learning, and acuteness ; with the exactness of a scholar, and the judg- 
ment of a complete Divine. Had Mr. Whiston, in his Reply, confined 
himself (as he ought to have done, and as my Lord very justly had 
required of him) to those points and those citations only which were 
before in debate, instead of pouring in new impertinencies, and many 
foreign matters, to conceal and cover his defeat; the very meanest 
reader must have seen plainly on which side the advantage lies. But 
to return. 

The low notion which this gentleman every where, through both his 
Letters, appears to have conceived of the primitive saints, may, I hope, 
be corrected by his more careful perusing them, when disposed to it. 
His chief argument against them (viz. that the adversaries have been 
able to raise cavils and to perplex their meaning) will carry him further 
than he is well aware; even to the laying aside, not some texts only, 
and those of the greatest weight, as it hath already done; but those 
very teats on which he would at length have the whole stress of the 
controversy laid. If this gentleman be of opinion, as he declares in his 
preface, that the gates of hell should never prevail over that foundation, 
over the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity; and if he thinks it of such 
moment that later ages have universally adhered to it, (a point which 
would be disputed with him as well as the other, were it of half the 

_™moment or concern as the other,) certainly he must think it of some 
importance to clear and vindicate the faith of the most pure and 
primitive churches in this article; lest otherwise what he calls the 
foundation (if it cannot be proved to have been constantly upheld) 
appear at length not to be the foundation; but rather so much wood, 
hay, or stubble built upon it. To conclude; as I would not detract 
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from the merit of whatever this worthy gentleman has well urged in 
proof of our Lord’s Divinity ; so neither were it advisable in him to 
detract from those who, in defence of the same cause, and to very 
excellent purpose, have laboured in searching both Scripture and 
antiquity. 

To the Jaw and to the testimony let the appeal be in the first place ; 
and next to the united suffrage of the primitive churches, as the best and 
safest comment upon the other. On these two pillars will our faith for 
ever stand, firm and unmovable, against all attempts; whether of vain 
philosophy, to batter the doctrine, or of vainer criticisms to corrupt or 
stifle the evidence: and ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

I should here advertise the reader, that in the following papers I have 
endeavoured always to express myself fully and particularly in the most 
material points : but as to incidental matters of slighter moment, I have 
sometimes, purely for the sake of brevity, passed them off in general 
hints only; such as will not be perfectly understood without looking 
into the Reply which I am answering, or sometimes into my former 
Defence. : 

I suppose the inquisitive, and such as have leisure, will not think it 
much trouble to compare all the three together as they read; especially 
where any thing occurs which may appear obscure by reason of its 
brevity. As to others, they will be content with a more confuse and 
general perception of such parts as are of least concernment, and 
require a little more pains and care in the examining than they have 
leisure or inclination to spend upon them. 
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OU begin with big words: you have, you say, “ clearly 
Y “ shewn, that Dr. W.’s notion isentirely contrary to reason, 
“ Seripture, and all primitive antiquity.” Your design, no 
doubt, is to magnify your work, and to help it forwards in the 
opinion of the reader. But wise men will not expect much from 
a performance that needs a proclamation in the entrance: had 
your arguments been just, and your proofs clear, a reader might 
have been trusted to find them out. 

You proceed to complain of my “ manner of writing,” as being 
“ greatly fitted to deceive.” You apprehend, it seems, that it 
may still have some influence, notwithstanding that you have so 
clearly and so entirely confuted it: which, if it does not betray 
a great degree of mistrust, is a very ill compliment to the 
understanding of your readers. 

After this general charge, you go on to particular complaints, 
drawn up in form. 

The first is, my entitling my book “ A Vindication of Christ’s 
“ Divinity :” being so rude as to insinuate, that the men I have 
to deal with, are impugners of Christ’s divinity. I confess the 
charge ; and am so far from thinking it a fault, that I have a 
_second time very deliberately done the same thing in this very 
treatise. Till you give us a better account of our Lord’s divinity 
than you have hitherto done, I must persist in it: because it is 
very proper that the world be made justly sensible of your pre- 
varication, and indeed shameful banter, in a momentous article 
of the Christian faith. I use the word divinity in the plain and 
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aisual sense of it, as the Christian Church hath long done. I 
know of no divinity, but such as I have here defended. The 
other, falsely so called, is really none. While you maintain the 
principles you do, I must look upon you as impugners of Christ’s 
divinity ; well knowing, that the Christian Church in all ages 
would have thought the same of you, and that your doctrine was 
condemned as blasphemy long before Arius appeared ; and that, 
upon his first appearance, he and his adherents were charged, as 
you now are, and very justly, with denying the divinity of their 
God and Saviour®. 

You have invented a very soft name for it: it is not denying 
the divinity of Christ ; but it is differing about the “ particular 
** manner of explication of that doctrine,” p. 4. Which pretence, 
like many others, has a great deal more of art than of solidity in 
it. Explaining a doctrine is one thing, explaining it away is 
quite another. There is some difference, for instance, between 
explaining the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and 
explaining the ‘eats relating to it in such a manner, as to make 
void the very doctrine itself. When Basilides, Valentinus, Cerdo, 
and Marcion, so interpreted Scripture, as wholly to destroy the 
supreme divinity of the Creator, or God of Israel; was this, 
think you, no more than differing concerning the “ particular 
‘manner of explication of his divinity?” They acknowledged, 
indeed, his divinity still; that is, in words, and in Seripture 
words too; but in a sense peculiar to themselves. The plain 
truth is, you and we differ about the sense of Scripture, in the 
question of Christ’s divinity. We find Christ’s divinity in our 
Bibles: you find not the doctrine there. Accordingly, we assert 
Christ’s divinity, and you deny it; that is, you deny the thing, 
and retain nothing but the name. The difference then is, not 
concerning the manner of explaining our doctrine, (which with 
you is xo doctrine,) but concerning the manner of explaining 
the teats which relate to it. You speak of Christ’s divinity 
however ; you have some awe and reverence for the language of 
the Church, though you have left her faith. Some concern you 
have also for your own characters, and for the interest of the 
cause you are engaged in; which can never prevail, no not with 
the populace, but under the benefit of a mask. If it be asked 
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why we have no such doctrine as that of the divinity of angels 
and of magistrates, (called Gods in Scripture,) or why the divi- 
nity of Christ should be asserted, while the other is absolutely 
denied, I am persuaded you will be much at a loss for any satis- 
factory answer, upon your principles. It will be a vain thing for 
you to plead, that you assert as much of Christ’s divinity as 
Scripture hath asserted. For, were the fact really so, (as it 
certainly is not,) then indeed Scripture might justify you in your 
denial of Christ’s divinity ; but it can never justify you in calling 
that divinity which, according to the language of the Church, 
and just propriety of speech, you yourselves, as well as we, 
know to be none. 

You tell me, that the “ whole and only design of the authors 
“‘ T oppose, has been, soberly, and in the fear of God, to collect 
*‘and consider what it is that our Saviour himself and his 
“* Apostles have in Scripture taught us, concerning that doctrine, 
“ separate from the metaphysical hypotheses of fallible and con- 
“* ¢entious men.” Now, to pass by the extraordinary civility of 
these reflections upon others, and the modesty of assuming so 
much to yourselves ; as if you had no hypotheses, no metaphysical 
fancies, were never contentious, scarce fallible, like other men: 
waving this, yet give me leave to say, that be your designs ever 
so good, your intentions ever so sober, and your searches directed 
in the fear of God; if the result of all be, that you cannot find 
Christ’s divinity (properly so called) in Scripture, you ought not 
to pretend, either that you are advocates for Christ's divinity, 
or that any man is to blame for charging you as inpugners 
of it. 

You say further, that by the divinity of Christ, I mean my 
own particular metaphysical explication of it. A suggestion as 
false as it is mean. For neither is my sense any particular sense, 
but the common sense of all men, learned or unlearned, that know 
the difference between God and creature: neither is there any 
thing of metaphysics in it, more than there is in the declaration 
of the God of Israel, as often as he proclaimed himself to be God, 
(in opposition to such as were no G'ods,) on the score of his 
almighty power, wisdom, greatness, and other divine perfections. 
However, supposing my account of the Son’s divinity to be 
metaphysical, is not your account of the Father's divinity as 
metaphysical as the other? And if you, through your false meta- 
physics, exclude the Son from the one Godhead, I shall not. be 
ashamed of making use of true metaphysics to correct your 
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errors, and to establish the Son’s divinity, upon the same foot 
whereon Scripture has fixed it. You might be ashamed to 
mention metaphysics, when every body knows that you have little 
else to rely upon, for the support of your novel doctrine®. Who 
sees not what a stress has been laid upon a false notion of the 
self-ewistence of the Father, to degrade and separate his beloved 
Son from the one true Godhead? What batteries have you not 
raised against a proper sonship, from metaphysical reasonings, 
should I say, or reveries? That generation implies division, and 
necessary generation outward coaction ; that generation must be 
an act, and every act must mean choice ; that necessary agents 
are no agents, and necessary causes no causes ; that nothing indi- 
vidual can be communicated ; that three persons must be three 
intelligent agents, and three intelligent agents, reciprocally, three 
persons ; that three agents cannot be one being, one substance, one 
Lord, or one God ; that there can be no medium between being 
and not being ; that inseparable union, without identical life, will 
not suffice to make two Persons one God; and that if there be 
identical life, then they are no longer two Persons ; nor can there 
be any equality or subordination; that the same living God 
necessarily signifies the same individual intelligent agent, or 
Person; that God the Son must be either the same identical 
whole substance, or an homogeueous undivided part of the infinite 
substance, upon my principles ; and that he can be neither ; and 
therefore not one and the same God with the Father. Here are 
metaphysics in great plenty, sufficient, one may think, to furnish 
out an ordinary schoolman. Nevertheless, we should not, on this 
account, be so unreasonable, as to censure either Dr. Clarke or 
his friends, for procuring all the real assistance they can from 
metaphysics ; true metaphysics being nothing else but true 
divinity : let but your reasonings be clear, solid, and pertinent, 
and we shall never find fault with them for being metaphysical. 
The truth is, you have pretended to metaphysics; but have 
betrayed very great mistakes in that part,as you have also done 
in your other pretences, relating to Scripture and antiquity. To 
return to the business of the title. 

You observe, very shrewdly, that you could with “much 
** greater justice” (and yet you did not think it reasonable so to 
do) “ have entitled your Reply, A Vindication of the Divinity of 
* God the Father Almighty.” Truly, if you had dene it, you 
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would not have found me complaining of the injustice of it: for, 
what hurt could you have done to me or my cause, by making 
yourself ridiculous? I hope, therefore, you do not expect any 
thanks from me upon this head. You go on, however, seriously 
to shew, how you could have defended so conceited a title: You 
could have pleaded, that the “ denying the Father to be alone 
“ supreme in authority and dominion over all,” (in which consists 
the true notion of his divinity,) “is denying his divinity.” 
That is to say, you could have begged the main question, and 
have thereupon founded a charge against me, with the same, 
nay, greater justice, than I charge you with a plain matter of fact, 
no part of the main question between us. The question is, 
Whether the one true Godhead be common to Father and Son, or 
proper to the Father only? You have determined for the latter ; 
therefore you have struck the Son out of the one true Godhead, 
previously to our dispute ; therefore you have denied his proper 
divinity : and the question now is, not whether you have denied 
it, (which is out of question,) but, whether you have justly denied 
it? If you see no difference between the two cases, I can only 
pity your confusion. Whether divinity, strictly so called, can be 
common to more Persons than one, remains to be considered. 
In the mean while, it is evident that you, by making it proper to 
the Father only, have denied the divinity of all besides. 

2. A second complaint is of a motto in my title page: “ 1 am 
“ Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee to kick 
“ against the pricks.” Now, I thought a writer might be at 
liberty to follow his judgment or fancy in such a trifle as a motto, 
without being so solemnly called to account for it. But, it seems, 
this must be now brought to the bar, and deliberately scanned. 
“ As if,” say you, “ the not receiving Dr. W.’s notions in meta- 
‘¢ physics was persecuting Christ.” As if, say I, the abusing of 
metaphysics, to the destruction of a plain Scripture doctrine, and 
the undermining the Christian faith, were not, by a very easy 
figure, justly called the “ persecuting of Christ,” “ crucifying the 
‘ Son of God afresh,” and “ putting him to an open shame.” 

Since I am called upon in this case, I will tell you, so far as I 
remember, what I principally intended by the motto. 

1. One thing was, to intimate the great awe and dread which 
every man ought to have upon his mind, when he takes pen 
in hand to write in opposition to his Saviour’s Godhead, and with 
a formed design to deprive him of that worship, and those divine 
honours, which haye been constantly paid: him by innumerable 
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martyrs and confessors, by the whole Church of Christ for four- 
teen centuries at least, I doubt not to say seventeen. Whatever 
may be pleaded for disputing points of an inferior nature, and 
less set by ; this particularly is a cause not to be entered into 
without “fear and trembling,” by any pious man ; lest haply he 
be found to “ fight against God.” You may think, perhaps, you 
have no need of such caution: but for that very reason, I should 
be apt to conclude you have. 

2. Another thing intended by the motto was, to insinuate, how 
impracticable and vain (in all probability) any attempt must be 
to defeat the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity; which has now 
stood the test for a long tract of centuries, though all imaginable 
endeavours and artifices have been from the beginning employed 
to overthrow it. A late writer® very well observes, that “ this 
“ foundation has been so upheld, that where the first institution 
“‘ were, as it were, sunk out of memory, by the weight of impure 
“ mixtures, as in the Greek Church; and where every other 
“article of faith had received wounds by the innovations of 
“error, as in the Roman Church; yet all of them have 
*¢ adhered to and preserved this main and fundamental point to 
“ this day.” The same is likewise true of all the Churches 
of the Reformation: and God has visibly blasted and defeated 
all attempts against the eternal Godhead of our blessed Sa- 
viour. “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 
So said a pious Father of the Church, applying it to this 
very case¢, (one would think with a prophetic spirit,) thirteen 
hundred years ago. Such were then the sentiments of the 
wisest and best men of those times. They were fallible, they 
were men: but if posterity, fallible as they, grow bold and 
daring, where the other would have trembled, let them look to 
it. They had the same Scriptures we have, and better helps for 
the understanding them: they had their faculties of discerning 
no less than we; and they spared no pains, or care, in their 
searches. This is a consideration of some moment, especially in 
a fundamental article. We should not, at least, go rashly into 
contrary sentiments, nor without plain Scripture to warrant it. 
We may be apt to flatter ourselves too much, and think we see 
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further than those before us; when in reality, perhaps, it is not 
that we have more sense than they, but that we want their piety. 

You tell me how carefully the men of your way have “ studied 
“‘ the Seripture,” and how sincerely they have “ made use of all 
* the helps God has given them, to understand it rightly.” Be 
it so: and I do not know any one that can lay it to the charge 
of St. Paul, that he had not, in such a sense, sincerely studied the 
Scripture, or had not sincerely made use of the helps God had 
given him, though still a persecutor of Christ. However sincere you 
may have been, yet believe also that others, as sincere as you, 
have carefully studied the same Scriptures; and that the most 
eminent lights of the Christian Church in all ages, have as sincerely 
thought it their indispensable duty to pronounce an anathema upon 
the doctrine you give us, as you do that you ought to receive and 
follow it. We have nothing to do to inquire after your sincerity, 
of which God is judge. Neither civil judicatures, nor eccle- 
siastical courts, ever proceed upon that bottom. Our business 
is not to consider the sincerity of the men, but the nature, 
quality, and tendency of the doctrine. There have been sincere 
Photinians, sincere Samosatenians, sincere Sabellians, sincere 
Papists, sincere Jews and Mahometans. And indeed, what sects 
are there that have not sincere men amongst them? The more 
sincere you are, the better it will fare with you at the great day 
of account. In the mean while, give us leave to be sincere too, 
in condemning heartily what we heartily disapprove. And let 
the sincerity of each be tried by the nature and quality of 
the cause you and we are engaged in, and by the strength of the 
evidence on either side; on which, as I conceive, chiefly hangs 
the proof of our sincerity. You proceed to invective. “ It 
‘“* concerns those who thus affect to sit in the seat of God, and to 
‘“‘ equal their own disputable notions with the express word of 
“God, to consider a little more seriously what spirit they are 
“ of.” But, laying aside childish wrath, let us argue this matter 
coolly and sedately with you. Is it “ affecting to sit in the seat 
“ of God,” that we are doing our bounden duty in condemning 
false doctrine, or what we take to be such ; and in “ contending 
“‘ earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to the saints ?” 
And how is it “ equalling our own disputable notions with the ex- 
‘¢ pressword of God,” when we stand up for the ‘‘ express word of 
“‘ God,” against those who appear tous to contradict and pervert it, 
in favour of their metaphysical conceitsand ill-grounded hypotheses ? 
What right have a few private men to claim express Scripture, and 
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to equal their own disputable notions with the “ express word of 
God,” in opposition to the Christian world, as capable of judging 
what Scripture is, as they that so vainly boast of it? Charge us 
no more, so fondly, with “ affecting to sit in the seat of God,” 
lest it be told you, in return, that there appears to be infinitely 
more pride, vanity, and arrogance, in a few private men sitting 
in judgment upon whole Churches, and throwing their hasty, 
ill-grounded censures upon Fathers, and Councils, and all the 
greatest and wisest men that have lived in past centuries, than 
any can be imagined in those whom you so injuriously reflect 
on; for no cause, but for honestly declaring their abhorrence of 
your novel and dangerous opinions. Surely we may presume, 
without “affecting to sit in the seat of God,” to think some 
very fallible men liable to errors: and when in fact it appears 
that they are so, we may presume, according to our bounden 
duty, to take all proper care to prevent such errors spreading. 
But enough has been said in vindication of a motto. 

3. A third complaint is of my wnrighteous use of the term 
Arians, and Arianism. But that this censure of yours is very 
unrighteous may appear sufficiently from what I have elsewhere 
demonstrated®, and may again, as occasion offers. In truth, it 
is complimenting you, to call you Arians; for you really come 
short of the old Arians, in more points than one, (as I shall 
observe hereafter,) and have not so honourable thoughts of God 
the Son, as the generality of the ancient Arians had. As to what 
you pretend about the “ particular tenets of Arius,” I shewed 
you long agof, that yours differ not in any thing material from 
them. You are pleased to say, that by my “ way of consequential 
** deductions the Fathers of the Council of Nice, and all their 
“* Catholic predecessors, may with equal justice be charged with 
“ Arianism.” You mean, I suppose, provided in drawing conse- 
quences, no regard be had to what is plain or obscure, right or 
wrong, true or false. Such a consequential way’ as this, never 
was my way; and, I hope, never will be: whether it be yours, 
we shall see. You are to prove, that the Council of Nice is 
chargeable with Arianism, upon my principles. I perceive, you 
are sanguine enough to undertake it ; we are now to examine 
how you perform. 


© Supplement to the Case of Arian where I justify my charging our ad- 

Subscription, vol. ii. versaries with consequences, and also 
f Defence, vol. i. p. 400. intimate in what cases such a conduct 
& See my Supplement, vol. ii. is allowable or otherwise. 
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I must abridge your long tedious train of argument, to bring 

the parts nearer together, and to save myself the trouble of 
transcribing. But I will take care that your argument shall 
not lose a tittle of its force or strength ; haying indeed none to 
spare. 
“ The Council of Nice, by asserting that the Son was not 
(models @€ obk dvtrav) made or formed out of nothing, but 
“ (yevunbels éx rijs odcias rod marpds) generated from the substance 
“ of the Father———confessedly, did not mean either, that the 
“‘ Son was (which is the first of Dr. W.’s two senses of the term 
‘* individual) the same identical whole substance with the Father 
‘“¢ __or (which is the Doctor’s other sense of the term individual) 
“ that he was a homogencous undivided part of that infinite and 
‘inseparable substance which is the Father’s But. their 
““ meaning evidently was, that as one fire is lighted from another 
“ without any division, abscission, diminution, &c. so the Son was 
“‘ generated from the Father without any division, abscission, Se. 
“ of the Father’s substance, or of his alone supreme authority and 
“ dominion over all. And this notion of theirs, because it supposes 
“ the Son to be——not the substance of the Father, but from the 
“* substance of the Father : and because it supposes the generation 
“of the Son to be an act of the Father and because it 
“ reserves inviolably to the Father, his aidevria, his alone supreme 
“ authority and dominion over all, which makes him to be in the 
“ absolute sense, the one God: therefore, I say, this notion Dr. W. 
“ig pleased to rank, among other things, under the head of 
“* Arianism.” 

This is the consequential thing, which you have been pleased 
to bring forth. The sum is thus: If Dr. W. supposes the Son 
to be a part of the Father’s substance, (which he does not,) and 
if the Nicene Council denies the Father and Son to be one wn- 
divided substance, (which it doth not,) and if the Council supposes 
the eternal generation to be an act, in the sense of free choice, 
(which is a false supposition,) and if the Council supposes the 
Father alone to have supreme dominion over all, (which is an- 
other false supposition,) if these several false and groundless 
suppositions be evidently true; then Dr. W. by charging some 
persons with Arianism, who deserve it, has consequentially 
charged others also, who have not deserved it. That I may be 
certain of doing you justice, as to this marvellous thread of 
reasoning, I will come to particulars. 

In the first place, where do you find me saying that the Son 
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is either the “ same identical” (that is, same, same) ‘* whole 
‘“‘ substance with the Father,” or an “ undivided part of that 
“ substance which is the Father's?” I leave whole and parts to 
those gentlemen of strong imagination, who consider every thing 
in a corporeal way, under the notion of extension. All that I say 
is, that Father and Son are one undivided substance ; which is 
also the sense of the Nicene Fathers. For, 

2. Where do you find that the Nicene Council ever supposes 
the Father and Son not to be one and the same wndivided sub- 
stance ? They say, éx rijs ovaias, from the substance of the Father : 
this is all you have to ground your cavil upon. But the Council 
supposes the Son to be both from the substance of the Father, 
and of the substance of the Father, and but one substance in both, 
because of the inseparable union and connection of both. The 
doctrine is plainly this, God of God, and both one God , light of 
light, and both one Light ; substance of substance, and both one 
substance'. This is the Catholic doctrine, which it is much easier 
to carp and cavil at, than to confute. I should take notice of 
your words, not woimOels && odk Gvrwv, not made or formed out of 
nothing. Why do you here insert zou@els, and pretend to give 
the sense of the Council in a way wherein they never expressed 
it? Is it not to insinuate, that the Council imagined the Son to 
be made, or formed, only not out of nothing? One may believe 
that this was in your head, by your slily remarking, presently 
after, that Tertullian, Origen*, and Lactantius affirmed the 
same thing of angels and souls, as the Nicene Fathers did of the 
Son. Your report of every one of them is utterly false, (as shall 
be shewn in a proper place ;) but were it true, what is it to the 
Nicene Fathers, who were wiser men than to countenance any 
such detestable doctrine? What they meant by éx tijs odclas tod 
natpos, is very plain from the Creed itself, and has been fully 


entia de sapientia, sicut essentia de 
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explained and vindicated! from misconstructions. The sum of 
what they intended was, that the Son was not from nothing, 
nor from any extraneous substance, but from the substance of 
the Father; as light streaming out from light, but without 
division, or abscission, or diminution; being eternally im the 
Father, as well as from him, and inseparably included with him. 
Indeed, the Arians invidiously charged them with making the 
Son a part of the Father's substance™, as you also are pleased to 
charge me. Which is to me an argument that my notion is still 
the same with that of the Nicene Fathers, and yours not different 
from that of the Arians. 

3. Where do you find that the Council ever supposes the 
generation of the Son to be an act, in your sense of act? The 
Council has not a word about act, that I know of: nor, if it had, 
would it be at all to your purpose. The question about act will 
depend upon another question, viz. Whether the Council in- 
tended an eternal or temporal generation? Upon either sup- 
position, I can allow the generation to be an act; but not in 
your novel sense of act, in both cases. Suppose it eternal, then 
the generation was an act; but in the ancient sense of act and 
necessary agency: as the swn was supposed to act in generating 
rays; fountains to act in generating streams; the mind to act 
in generating thoughts; trees to act in generating branches ; 
bodies to act in generating effluvia, vapours, or perfumes; the 
earth to act in generating fruits; and the like. No matter 
whether, in strictness, these kinds of generations should be 
called acts: they are such as the ancients called so; and when 
we are interpreting the ancients, we must attend to the ancient 

1 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 328, 329. Bull. D. F. p. 114. Athanas. p. 224, 
895. Eusebius of Nicomedia may be an evidence of the meaning of €« rhs 


ovcias, (while he is endeavouring to expose it,) by what he uses as parallel, 
and what as opposite to it. 
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Euseb. Nicomed. apud Theod. lib. i. cap. 6. p. 24. 
Some of these expressions which Eusebius uses as parallel, are put invi- 
diously and injuriously. But still, we may see what in the main was the 
Catholic sense of the phrase, through the false colours whereby he hoped to 
expose it. 
m See Arius’s Letter, Apud Theod. E, H. lib. i. cap. 5. And Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. Theod. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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_ sense of words. Necessary acts were then called acts; and 
therefore no wonder if eternal generation was looked upon as an 
* eternal act. But, suppose the Council intended only temporal 
generation, (as some have thought, and it seems not improbable,) 
then I readily allow it to be an act, even in your sense of choice ; 
as much as was the Son’s generation of the blessed Virgin. But 
then I insist upon it, that the Nicene Fathers maintained the 
Son’s eternal and necessary existence, antecedent to the genera- 
tion ; which isa doctrine opposite to yours, as light to darkness. 

4. In the last place, where do you find one word of the 
Father’s alone supremacy of dominion in the Nicene decrees ? 
This is purely a fiction of your own, without the least shadow of 
a reason for it. Do you find the Nicene Fathers telling you of a 
sovereign producing to himself a subject, or of a lord and master 
producing a servant? Is it subject of sovereign, very subject of 
very sovereign ; instead of G'od of God, very God of very God ? 
You will see that one is of the other, not that one is above 
the other. If the Father be there called Almighty, (xavroxpdrep,) 
yet they understood the Son to be Almighty of Alinighty, (mavto- 
kpdrwp éx mavtoxpdropos®,) as well as God of God: all perfections 
common to both, only not coordinately; the Father having 
his perfections from none, the Son having the same perfections 
from him; equal in every thing, but still deriving that very 
equality. If this be the ai@evria you speak of, the thing is true, 
but not pertinent; if you mean more, it may be pertinent, but it 
is not true; nor have you a syllable of proof for it, either 
in Scripture or antiquity. 

We have now seen how well you have acquitted yourself in 
the consequential way, under this article; not quite so well, 
I think, as before in your charge upon me as denying the 
Father’s divinity. I must do you the justice to say, that you 
can sometimes manage an argument to greater advantage : or if 
you could not, I should have made it my resolution not to 
exchange a word more with you. How you came to perform 
so much below yourself, here in your Preface, I know not ; 
except it be, that your passions were more deeply engaged in 
this part, than in the rest. To proceed. 

4. A fourth head of complaint is, that I have “talked about 
“calling in question a fundamental article of religion.” I 
have so; and, I pray, where is the offence of so doing? Your 


n Tlayroxpdropa €k mayrokparopos. Tei, apxet Kal Kparet Kal 6 vids. Athan. 
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first reason against it lies in these words; “ as ifthe first article 
‘““ of the Creed was not as fundamental as the second.” But 
who are they that set the first and second articles at variance * 
with each other, when for fourteen centuries, and more, they 
have agreed most amicably together? Do not be surprised, when 
I tell you, that you are the men that impugn the /irst article, by 
impugning the second. I have learned from the /irst article, that 
God is a Father: which, in the sense of the Christian Church, 
and according to the intention of the compilers of the Creeds®, 
supposes him to have a SonP ; a coeternal, coequal, and coessen- 
tial Son, of the same nature with him. And I readily submit the 
case to the pious and considerate reader to judge of, whether 
I, who, among the other perfections and glories of the #ather, 
reckon this for one, that he has always had with him so great and 
so divine a Son4, equal to himself; or you, who, out of the 
abundance of your metaphysics, contrive to rob him of that 
superlative glory, shew the greater zeal and concern for the 
honour of God the Father. The Pagans, I know, thought 
it very much for the honour of their supreme God, to have other 
Gods under him. This they looked upon as an article of 
grandeur, and the very top of magnificence’. But Christians 
never talked at this rate: they thought it most for the honour 
of the supreme Father to have a Son, equal to him in nature, and 
one God with him. You go on to another exception: “ As if an 
“ article’s being fundamental, was a reason why——even the 
“‘ most learned and able men should by no means be suffered to 
“‘ consider or inquire what this fundamental article is.” You 
have very little reason to use this kind of talk with me ; because, 
when I first entered into conference with you, my whole design 
and desire was, to have the thing amicably debated betwixt us, 
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and with equal freedom on both sides, in a private way, without 
troubling the press. And though the article I am defending be 
a fundamental one, yet it was never such to me, till I had well 
examined it: nor do I expect it should be such to you, without 
the like method. However, there is a great deal of difference 
between settling one’s own private faith, and undertaking to 
publish and propagate the same among others. While a man 
pretends no further than to judge for himself, he ought to rest 
unmolested, to enjoy the freedom of his own private sentiments, 
wherein others are not concerned. But when he endeavours to 
draw disciples after him, the case is altered; and it then be- 
comes the common concern of all that have truth at heart, and 
more especially of those who are the appointed guardians of 
the Christian faith, to be upon the watch against seducers, and 
to interpose their seasonable offices to prevent the growth of any 
dangerous error. There must be some public restraints to hinder 
conceited men from venting crudities ; as well as a just and due 
regard to the interests of truth, if any man, with sobriety and 
modesty, has any new thing to offer. Where to fix the true 
medium between liberty and restraint is not my business here 
to inquire: I think, our governors in Church and State have 
already fixed it, beyond all reasonable exception. But to 
return. 

Let those /earned and able men you speak of consider and 
examine, that they may find out the ¢ruth; and when they have 
done, defend it. But if the result of their inquiries is the em- — 
bracing and propagating of errors ; be they ever so learned or 
able, they must be rebuked and reproved for it. What if a 
learned Jew or a deist, after examining and considering, thinks 
it right and just to reject, and openly to vilify the Christian 
revelation ? May he not therefore be told that his labours have 
been ill laid out, and that his infidelity is a very great, a very 
unpardonable crime? And if another, after inquiry, sets himself 
publicly to oppose any momentous article of the Christian faith ; 
it is the duty and the business of those that know better, and of 
those that are in authority, to stand up for.the true religion, 
and to use all proper means for its preservation. . What would 
have become of the Christian faith, if such earned and able men 
as Praxeas, Noétus, Paul of Samosata, Photinus, Arius, Eu- 
nomius, A pollinarius, &c. had not: been vigorously opposed, and 
expelled the Christian Church ?. Hrrors once entered have been 
sometimes kept in by the same methods, as truth hath been 
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preserved ; just as the banks intended to keep out the waters, if 
once overflowed, serve afterwards to keep them in: which is yet 
no argument, I suppose, for having no banks at all, or for throw- 
ing all open to inundations. You add, “ as if taking great pains 
% to find out the sense and meaning of a doctrine, was 
‘* calling in question the doctrine itself :” which I have answered 
above. In your next words, you betray an unbecoming heat, 
which should be avoided always, if you desire to see clear. 
“ Wonderful,” you say, “that the very foundations of all 
‘* religion and of all truth should be thus turned into ridicule by 
‘* men of learning, without their perceiving what they are doing !” 
A heinous and heavy charge; not upon me, not upon a few 
private men, but upon the Church of Christ in all ages, and upon 
the best men of it. For, what is it, I beseech you, that you are 
here so severely declaiming against, under the opprobrious name, 
of “ turning all religion into ridicule?” I say, what is it, but the 
Church’s acknowledging that there are fundamentals in religion, 
and her defending those fundamentals, in such a way as Christ 
and his Apostles have taught her, against all opposers? Be you 
ever so able or so learned, (which I dispute not,) yet we know, 
that if an angel from heaven comes to teach us any other doctrine 
than what we have received from Seripture, we have St. Paul’s 
warrant for pronouncing an anathema upon that and him. You 
will say, no doubt, that you have ¢ruth and Scripture on your 
side. Well: that is saying something, if you can make it good: 
it is the very point which we are going to try. In the mean 
while, argue not against the properest methods of defending 
and preserving the truth, (which are undoubtedly right and 
good, in the general,) but shew, if you are able, that there is 
something particular in the present case, to put a bar to the 
general rule. 

5. The last article of complaint is, my “ artificially concealing 
“from the reader the true and indeed only material point in 
“ question, and amusing him with matters of a quite different 
“kind.” In this affected charge, (which, I am unwilling to say, 
you do not believe one word of,) I blame not so much the 
injuriousness of it, since it is too weak to do hurt, as the indis- 
cretion. Might you not have been content to set out upon a new 
foot, and, as it were, silently and unobserved, to alter the terms 
of the question ; but you must begin with laying your sin at my 
door, and charging me with the very fault which you are, that 
instant, committing? I will shew you, first, that my manner of _ 
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stating the main question was right: and I shall afterwards tell 
you what I have to say to yowrs ; which in reality (when stripped 
of its ambiguity) is not different from mine. All my labour and 
endeavour was, to bring the dispute to this short question, 
Whether the Son of God be a precarious being, that is, a creature, 
or no’? This was the only point I was concerned for; being 
that upon which all the rest turn. There therefore I laid the 
stress ; making it my business to confute whatever I could find 
in Dr. Clarke’s pieces, tending to degrade the Son of God into 
precarious existence, or to make a creature of him. If this point 
be but once secured, that the Son is no creature, but necessarily 
existing ; the Doctor may go on talking of supremacy, and what- 
ever else he pleases ; they are incidental points only, and must 
either fall of course, or else be understood in a sense consistent 
with the resolution of the other question. 

You are sensible of this yourself; and therefore you all the 
way resolutely dispute with me the point of the Son’s necessary 
eaistence, as much as the other point of the Father's supremacy : 
you are as resolute in denying the Son to be one God with the 
Father ; you are scrupulous as to calling him Oreator, and never 
directly assert his creating of the world by his own power, or his 
coeternity. In short, you dispute every thing with me that is 
pleaded to exempt him from the number of precarious beings, or 
creatures. Were it not for this, you should be permitted to talk 
of the Father’s supremacy as much as you pleased, and to make 
sense of it at leisure. Indeed, the determining of the point of 
supremacy, and how it is to be held, depends entirely upon the 
other question; which is therefore the main question betwixt us. 
Do but allow me, that the Son is no creature, that he exists not 
precariously, but necessarily, that he is one God with the Father, 
that he is properly Creator, and by his own power, with other 
the like things; and you shall then go on, without let or 
hinderance, in your talk of the supremacy. Now then, will you 
please to answer me: Do you understand the supremacy in a 
sense which you believe consistent with the points which I 
maintain, viz. the Son’s necessary existence, wncreatedness, &c.? 
If you do, the dispute is ended; go on and prosper with so 
Catholic a notion of the supremacy. Or do you understand the 
supremacy in a sense not consistent with those other points which 
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I maintain? If this be the case, (as I presume it is,) then do 
not pretend that those other points are not material ; for, by 
maintaining them, I overthrow your pretended supremacy, as 
much as you, by maintaining the supremacy, design to overthrew 
the Church’s faith: and so it matters not, whether the main 
question be put into your terms or mine ; since both, in reality, 
come to the same thing. Only there is this difference in the 
case; my way of stating the main question is plain and clear ; 
yours, obscure and ambiguous: mine is fitted to imstruct and 
inform ; yours, to perplex and confound a reader: mine is proper 
to bring the debate to a short and clear issue; yours, to protract 
and lengthen out a dispute : in a word, mine is sincere and open, 
like that of a man that knows his cause is good; yours is falla- 
cious and disguised, as of one that is diffident of his cause, and 
is retiring behind the curtain. You will have the question put 
thus: Whether the Father alone hath supreme authority, sovereignty, 
and dominion over all? When this is stripped of ambiguity and 
chicane, I suppose it will fall into mine. You determine in the 
affirmative. The Son then is naturally a subject of the Father, 
and the Father is his sovereign Lord and Ruler. He has an 
absolute right over him, to call him to account, to reward him, 
if he does well, to punish him, if he does amiss. This all men 
understand to be implied in swpreme dominion ; a right and 
power over subjects, to compel, constrain, and punish, as occasion 
serves ; and in short, to bridle them at pleasure. Is this your 
meaning? Pray then, where is the difference between saying it, 
and calling God the Son a creature ? 

And, do you imagine that you have any the least syllable of 
proof of such alone dominion, either in Scripture or antiquity ? 
Yet there is certainly no medium between this, and what I 
assert of the equality of Father and Son. They are either 
naturally and strictly equal; or else one is infinitely superior 
to the other, as God and creature. Well; be the consequences 
what they will, you are attempting to prove your point syllogisti- 
cally, after this manner : 

“ If the Father never acts in subjection to the will of any 
‘“‘ other person, and every other person acts in subjection to 
“ his will; then the Father alone is the one supreme Governor 
“ of the universe. 

“ But it is fact that the Father never acts in subjection, &c. 
“‘ and that every other person acts in subjection, &c. 

“« Therefore, &c.” 
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This is the wonderful demonstration ; lame and deficient in 
every part. To prove that the Father alone hath supreme 
dominion, &e. you should shew, not only that all other persons 
act in subjection, (for an equal may act in subjection to an equal, 
or even to an inferior, as our Lord acted in subjection to Joseph 
and Mary, and washed his disciples’ feet,) but that they are really 
subject, and under his absolute power and authority. Your 
reasonings therefore on this head amount only to what the 
Schools call ignoratio elenchi ; proving beside the question, or 
talking wide of the purpose. And how easy is it for a man to 
fill a book with quotations, as you have done, that can be content 
with any thing, however foreign to the question! You have 
proved, that the Son acted sometimes a ministerial part, or that 
he submitted to an inferior office: this is all that you have 
proved; and it is no more than I would have readily granted 
you, without quoting so much as a single Father for it. You 
are not advanced one tittle towards the proof of what you intend, 
that the Father and Son naturally have not one common do- 
minion. I affirm that they have; and that at the very same 
time that the Son is executing any inferior office, he is still Lord 
of the whole universe, in common with the Father; and that their 
dominion over all is one and the same wndivided dominion, as 
they are one God and one Lord. You would gladly slip upon us 
supremacy of dominion, instead of supremacy of order, or office. 
Instead of saying that the Father alone has his supreme do- 
minion from none, you pretend that he alone has supreme do- 
minion; to make two dominions where there is but one. You 
play with the ambiguous word authority, that you may have 
something to blind the readers with: while you quote Fathers 
who affirmed it in one sense, and you intend it in another. Auc- 
toritas is often no more than paternitas, with the Latin Fathers, 
as auctor is pater: but you are wresting it to the sense of 
dominion. The like use you make of the equivocal word dignity ; 
which is of order, or office, or dominion, or nature; and you 
artificially blend and confound all together. None, I hope, can 
be imposed upon by such weak fallacies, but they that want their 
faculties of discerning. Let the reader carefully distinguish 
three things, and he will then be able of himself to unravel all 
your pretences, and to throw off that studied confusion which 
you are labouring to introduce in a plain thing. 

1. Supremacy of nature, or supremacy of perfection, is to be 
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possessed of all perfection, and the highest excellency possible : 
and this is to be God. There is nothing of this kind but what 
is common to Father and Son; who are therefore one God 
supreme. And as supremacy of dominion and sovereignty (pro- 
perly so called) over all creatures (as soon as they exist) is 
included in it, and consequent upon it; Father and Son have 
one common and wndivided sovereignty over all; the constant 
doctrine of antiquity. 

2. Supremacy of order consists in this; that the Father has 
his perfections, dominion, &c. from none; but the Son from the 
Father. All that the Son has, is referred up to the Father, and not 
vice versa. This kind of supremacy is of the Father alone: and 
the Son’s subordination, thus understood, is very consistent with 
his equality of nature, dominion, perfection, and glory, according 
to all antiquity. 

3. Supremacy of office. This, by mutual agreement and volun- 
tary economy, belongs to the Father: while the Son out of 
voluntary condescension submits to act ministerially, or in 
capacity of mediator. And the reason why the condescending 
part became God the Son, rather than God the Father, is because 
he is a Son, and because it best suits with the natural order 
of Persons, which had been inverted by a contrary economy. 
These things being fixed and settled, there will be no difficulty in 
replying to any thing you have offered, or can offer in this cause. 
You may amuse us with Scripture and Fathers: but every man 
sees, before this time, where the whole pinch of the controversy 
lies: you think the Unity of the Godhead, as we teach, is not 
consistent with the distinction of persons, order, and offices. 
While you pretend to be disputing against me, you are really 
disputing against the standing doctrine of the ancient churches, 
from some concessions which they made, and in which I agree 
with them. And your way is to wrest and strain some principles, 
maintained both by them and me, to a sense repugnant with their 
other known doctrines. If you can prove any thing, we are 
ready to hear you: if you cannot, it is high time to desist from 
an impracticable attempt, that can bring nothing in the end, 
but shame and confusion to as many as engage in it. I take no 
notice of your reflections upon my hardiness, as you call it, (in 
denying what no good Catholic ever affirmed,) and my metaphy- 
sical excursions, and my fixing names of reproach. It will be seen 
in the sequel who are most remarkable for hardiness, who make 
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excursions, and who reproach, not their brethren only, and the 
whole Church of Christ, but the Lord of heaven and carth, the 
living God ; to whom be honour and glory, now and for ever. 

That the reader may not imagine our dispute to be any thing 
new, or that you have advanced any thing beyond what the 
ancient Arians and Kunomians vainly endeavoured in the same 
cause ; I shall just give him a specimen of what some of the 
Fathers of that time answered to the same pretences which you 
are now reviving. When Eunomius had been magnifying the 
Father, as alone subject to none, on purpose to degrade and 
depress the Son, under the notion of a subject ; the great Basil 
rebukes him, for thereby reducing God the Son to the condition 
of a creature, in these words: “ Forasmuch as there are two 
* things, the creature and the Godhead, and the creature is 
“ordained to subjection and servitude, while the Godhead is 
“ regnant and paramount; is it not manifest, that he that de- 
“* prives (the Son) of the honour of absolute dominion, (d<eonoreias,) 
** and casts him down to the meanness of servitude, does at the 
‘“‘ same time rank him with the rest of the creation'?” 

Gregory Nyssen thus more at large answers the Eunomian 
pretence, of the alone supremacy. I shall give it in English only, 
because of its length, and to save myself trouble. 

‘“* He (Eunomius) says, that the Father has no sharer (yepirny) 
“in glory with him: wherein he says the truth, though he 
*‘ knows not what he says. For the Son doth not share (or 
** divide) the glory with the Father; but he has the Father’s 
“* whole glory, as the Father has also the whole glory of the Son. 
“ For thus he said, speaking to the Father, Al/ mine are thine, 
** and thine are mine, Joh. xvii. He who is heir of all things, 
“‘ who is Creator of the worlds, who shines out from the glory of 
“ the Father, and together with it, and in himself, carries the 
“ express image of the Father's hypostasis ; he has all things 
“ whatsoever the Father himself hath, and is also Lord of all 
“* power. Not that the majesty passes away from the Father ; 
«but it abides with him, and at the same time rests upon the 
“Son. For while he is in the Father, he is together with his 
“ whole power, in the Father: and ag he hath the Father in 
** himself, he must contain the whole power and authority of the 
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‘* Father. For, he has the entire Father in himself, and not 
‘a part only: wherefore having the Father entire, he must have 
“his authority also entire. What then does Eunomius meat 
“ by pretending that the Father has no consort in (power or) 
‘* authority ¢ He says, there is one only God, Supreme Ruler 
‘* (wavtoxpdrwp). If he means a Father, by the name of Supreme 
‘* Ruler, he says the same as we do, and nothing contrary: but 
“ if he means it of any Supreme Ruler that is not a Father ; he 
“‘ may preach up circumcision, if he pleases, along with his other 
“ Jewish tenets: the faith of Christians looks to a Father. 
‘“‘ The Father indeed is all and every thing, he is Most High, 
* Supreme Ruler, King of kings, and Lord of lords ; whatever 
** titles sound high or great, they are the Father’s own: and all 
“things that are the Father's belong to the Son. Allow but 
‘“‘ this, and we admit the other. But if, instead of a Father, 
** he introduces another kind of Supreme Ruler ; his doctrine is 
“ Judaism: or he strikes in with Plato’s sentiments. For they 
“ say, that that philosopher also taught that there is a certain 
“‘ supreme Creator and Maker of some inferior Gods. As there- 
“fore a Jew or a Platonist, though he admits a supreme 
** Governor, is yet no Christian, as not believing in a Father: so 
** also Eunomius does but belie his profession, while, when his 
“‘ doctrine is either Judaism or Paganism, he pretends to the 
“‘ name of Christianity.” 

I have recited thus much out of Gregory Nyssen, (who in the 
same place" has a great deal more to the same purpose,) to give 
the reader a just notion of Christian and Catholic principles. 
For this acute writer has really hit the true point of difference 
between the Catholics and their adversaries; whether Pagans, 
Jews, or heretics. It lay chiefly in the acknowledging, or the 
not acknowledging a true and proper Father in the Godhead. 
Pagans, Jews, Sabellians, Samosatenians, Arians, Eunomians, 
&c. all denied it: while there was no true Catholic but strenu- 
ously contended for it. Hence it was manifest, that the Arians 
were the innovators, in endeavouring to introduce a Creator and 
a creature, a Sovereign and a subject, instead of a Father and 
a Son. They professed the relation in words, but in reality they 
disowned it. The considering God as a Father, in a just and 
proper sense, (as the ancients always did,) is breaking the neck 
of Arianism at once. It gives a quite different turn, from what 
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they aim at, to all their pretences of the Father being the only 
God, the highest, &e. For none who believed God to have a 
Son, (properly so called,) could ever be fools enough to imagine 
that such expressions were intended in opposition to him. On the 
contrary, they always understood, that magnifying the Father 
was at thé same time magnifying the Son too: their relation 
being so close and intimate, that whatever perfections belonged 
to one, must of course be supposed common to both. He 
who reads the Fathers that lived before or after the Council of 
Nice, with this key, will find them clear and consistent through- 
out; and will the less wonder at the exceeding great offence taken 
against Arius, for attempting to divide Father and Son; and 
indeed to divest the one of his Paternity, (according to the 
Catholic sense of it,) and the other of his Filiation. Fulgentius 
is a late writer, of the fifth and sixth centuries ; but a judicious 
man, and well instructed in the true and ancient principles of 
the Christian Church ; especially in regard to our present sub- 
ject: wherefore I shall close this, with an account from him* ; 
not because of his authority, but because what he says is true 
and just, and very well expressed, in his comment on the Creed, 
written in opposition to the Arians of that time. The sum 
is this, that whatever high things are said of the Father in the 
Creed, are to be understood to belong equally to the Son: and 
there was no need of any more particular application, since the 
very name of Son is sufficient. 


x Inaniter tibi visum est, male in- 
telligendo, ad tuum sensum velle rec- 
titudinem symboli retorquere, et inde 
preescribere sancte fidei Catholice, 
Nae in symbolo non omnia dicta sunt 

e Filio, que sunt dicta de Patre: 
cum utique propterea plenitudo divi- 
nitatis, quantum oportebat, debuerit 
in origine commendari, quia non 
debuit aliter in prole cognosci. Cum 
enim quisque se dicit credere in Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem, hoc ipsum quod 
in Deum Patrem dicit, sicut in eo 
veritatem naturalis divinitatis, ita ve- 
ritatem naturalis quoque Paternitatis, 
et ex hac veritatem naturalis etiam 
generationisostendit——T otum igitur 


in se habet illa generatio divina, quic- . 
quid in se habet Dei Patris eterna 
substantia. Proinde sufficiebat ut di- 
ceretur de Patre solo, quicquid equa- 
liter intelligendum esset in Filio. 
Pater enim sic omnipotentem Filium 
genuit, sicut est ipse Pater omnipo- 
tens ; sic universorum Creatorem, sicut 
ipse universorum Creator est ; sic 
regem seculorum, sicut ipse rex secu- 
lorum est; sic immortalem et invisi- 
bilem, sicut ipse immortalis est et in- 
visibilis. Omnia igitur, que Deo 
Patri dantur in symbolo, ipso uno 
Filii nomine naturaliter tribuuntur et 
Filio. Fulgent. Fragm. xxxvi. pag. 
652, &c. ' 
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Compare the following Texts. 


T am the Lord, and there is none else, 
there is no God beside me, Isa. xlv. 5. 

Is there a God beside me? yea, there 
is no God; I know not any, Isa. xliv. 8. 

I am God, and there is none like me; 
Isa. xlvi. 9. Before me there was no God 
formed, neither shall there be after me, 
Isa. xliii. 10. 








The Word was God, John i. 1. 

Thy throne, O God, Heb. i. 8. 

Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 

Who, being in the form of God, 
Phil. ii. 6. 

Who being the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, 
Heb. i. 3. 


SN EE 


Query I. 


Whether all other beings, besides the one Supreme God be not ex- 
cluded by the texts of Isaiah, (to which many more might be added,) 
and consequently, whether Christ can be God at all, unless he be the 


same with the Supreme God? 


OUR general answer to this Query is, that the texts of 
Isaiah expressly and uniformly speak of a Person; and 
therefore all other persons, besides the He, the J, the Me, are 
excluded from being what He, who there speaks, declares himself 
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alone to be. To which I reply, first, that the exelusive terms 
need not be interpreted with any such rigour: and secondly, 
that they ought not, because such interpretation leads you into 
absurdities which you have not been able to answer. 

1. I say, exclusive terms are not always to be interpreted. with 
such rigour, as to leave no room for tacit exceptions, such as 
reason and good sense will easily supply. 

Matth. xi. 27. speaking of the Person of the Son, says, “ No 
“ one knoweth the Father but the Son.” Doth it therefore 
follow, that no Person but the Son, no, not the Father himself, 
knows the Father ? 

So, 1 Cor. ii. 11. “ The things of God knoweth no one, but 
- “the Spirit of God ;” no person but he. Doth it therefore 
follow, that neither the Father nor the Son knoweth the things 
of God as much as the Holy Spirit ? 

Rev. xix. 12. it is said of the Son of God, that he had a name 

written, that “ no one (ovdels) knew, but he himself.” Doth it 
therefore follow, that neither the Father nor Holy Ghost knew it ? 
See more instances of like kind in my fourth Sermon. I say 
then, that exclusive terms are not always to be interpreted up to 
the utmost rigour: and there are many reasons why they should 
not be so interpreted in this particular case ; as I have shewn at 
large in the same Sermon. 

2. I am next to observe, that such interpretation, in the 
present case, has led you into absurdities which you have not 
been able to answer. For, if the Son be excluded at all, by 
those texts of Isaiah, and others of like kind, he is entirely 
excluded. He cannot be another God, all other Gods being ex- 
cluded by those texts; and you will not admit that he is the 
same God: since therefore he is not another God, nor the same 
God, it follows, upon your principles, that he is no God. That 
the texts exclude not only all other supreme Gods, but absolutely 
all other Gods, I prove, not barely from the force of the exclusive 
terms, but from the scope, drift, and intent of those texts ; which 
was to exclude inferior as well as supreme Deities ; and to leave 
no room for idolatry ; which might be consistent with paying 
sovereign worship (to use your phrase) to the God of Israel. You 
take a great deal of pains to wind yourself off; or rather, to 
shew how much you can have to say, when you have nothing to 
reply. You tax me with quibbling in the word beings, as standing 
in the Query: which is a rebuke that comes late, now you are 
answering, not my Queries, but my Defence. However, since 
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all other Gods are by me shewn to be excluded, and not all other 
Persons, the expression is just, and no other but what should be. 
You observe, next, that the Son cannot be the same God with 
the Father on any but Sabellian principles: which.is begging 
the question. It is sufficient to say, that the Fathers in general 
(as we shall see hereafter) acknowledged both to be one God, and 
not one Person. You cite Eusebius* as your voucher, that the 
words of Isaiah, (“ besides me there is no God,”) denote one 
Person. When you look again into Eusebius, you will find that 
the words are Marcellus’s, not Eusebius’s: though little depends 
upon them either way. You have another piece of a quotation 
from Eusebius, p. 4. where he makes it Sabellianism, to say 
that the Father and Son are év xal 7 airov, one and the same 
thing. Add, as Eusebius there does, évdyact pev diaddpors, &e. 
under different names only; and then I condemn it for Sabel- 
lianism, as well as Eusebius. Your quoting Tertullian in this 
case is very extraordinary ; when every body knows that he 
makes Father and Son one God, in the very same treatise where 
he is confuting the Sabellians; that is, the Praxeans, men of the 
same principles with those of Sabellius. Was Tertullian then a 
Sabellian? Ridiculous! You have a further shift, (but still in the 
way of retorting, not answering,) that I myself, when I come to 
explain, do not in reality make the Son to be the same God, but 
only to be in his substance undivided. Add, from the Father 
as his Head, and consubstantial with him; and then I insist 
upon it, that he is therefore the same God with the Father, 
upon the certain and standing principles of all Catholic an- 
tiquity. 

But what becomes of the difficulty all this while, which it 
concerned you to answer? You were to tell us, whether the Son 
(since he is not the same God) be another God, or no God. You 
say, he is not another God, in that sense wherein the Father is : 
that is your meaning. But if he be received as an object of 
worship, he is then God in such a sense, as none but the God of 
Israel was, and must either be the same God, or another God. 
By your argument, the Jews might have admitted as many 
inferior Gods as they pleased, consistent with the first command- 
ment ; for that would not have been admitting othe Gods, because 
not Gods in the same sense. So you leave a gap open to all 
manner of idolatry. You say further, that the texts do not ex- 
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clude Moses from being a God unto Pharaoh, nor magistrates, 
nor angels, from being Gods. But the texts do exclude Moses, 
and angels, and magistrates, and all creatures whatever, from 
being adorable Gods: and therefore they can be no more than 
nominal Gods ; that is to say, no Gods. The Jews might have 
had nominal Gods what they would: but they were to pay wor- 
ship to one only; which comes to the same as having xo other 
Gods but one. The receiving more adorable Gods than one, is 
making another God. Well then, will you cast off the worship 
of God the Son, or will you frankly own that you make of him 
another God? You discover a great inclination to own him for 
another God : you do not scruple in one place, to call him another 
Lord»: and yet, when you come to the pinch, you pause, you 
hesitate, you are at a loss what to resolve on: another God, or 
two Gods, sounds very harsh; no Scripture, no Fathers ever 
ventured upon it; and Christian ears cannot bear it. What then 
must be done? You at length put on an air of assurance, and 
intimate to us, (p. 6.) that an inferior God besides the supreme, 
is not another God ; and that two Gods, in the nature of language, 
must signify two coordinate Gods, or Gods in the same sense. 
But, as the nature of language hitherto has been always different, 
and you can give no examples in any writings, sacred or profane, 
of this new kind of language; that any two Gods, and each of 
them received and adored as a God, were not two Gods, as well 
as one God, and another God*; you must give us leave to think 
that this kind of answering is really saying nothing. All the 
heathens that acknowledged one supreme God, over many inferior 
deities, will, by your way of reasoning, stand clear of the charge 
of admitting more Gods than one. Strange! that you should 
appeal to the nature of language, in a case where the language 
of mankind, Jews, Pagans, and Christ ans, hath been always 
contrary. 

You have two or three references at the bottom of the page; 
which I pass over, as not coming up to the point in hand. If 
you have any countenance from Eusebius, it will amount to no 
more than that great man’s contradicting himself, and the 
Catholics before him, as well as those of his own time: his 
authority therefore, especially for a plain blunder and solecism 
in language, will be very inconsiderable, and weigh little with us. 

As to my argument, concerning Baal, and Ashtaroth, and 
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the Pagan deities ; you answer it by telling me, you know not 
how to excuse it from profaneness. You should have said, (for 
that the reader will see to be plainly the case,) that you Anew 
not how to evade its force. A rebuke is much easier than a solid 
reply; which was here wanted. Tell me plainly, if the first 
Commandment excludes only other swpremes, and not inferior 
deities ; why Baal, or Ashtaroth, or any Pagan deity might not 
have been worshipped along with the God of Israel, without any 
violation of that Commandment ? The Law indeed says, you shall 
have no other Gods before, or besides me ; that is, according to 
you, no other supreme God, or Gods. _How then are inferior and 
subordinate deities, how many, or whatsoever, at all excluded 
by that law? Here lay the pinch of the difficulty ; which, because 
you could not take it off, you are pleased to dissemble, and to 
run to another point. You represent it, as if I had intended 
a comparison between Christ and the Pagan deities; and you 
remind me of the difference betwixt them; which is only solemn 
trifling. I made no comparison, nor did my argument imply 
any: but this is plain, that the texts which exclude only supreme 
deities, do not exclude any that are not supreme, or not considered 
as supreme: and so you, by your interpretation of those texts, 
have, in a manner, voided and frustrated every law of the Old 
Testament against idolatry. If the very mention of this evident 
consequence be a thing so profane, what must your doctrine be, 
that involves this very consequence in it? I shewed you, in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 412, how, upon your principles, any man 
might easily have eluded every law of the Old Testament, 
relating to worship, or sacrifice. One plain and direct answer to 
that difficulty would have been more satisfactory to the reader, 
than all your studied diversions. 

You proceed to a tedious harangue about mediatorial worship ; 
which shall be considered in its place, but is here foreign, and 
not pertinent. You should have shewn how, by the force of 
these texts, (which declare the Unity, and ascribe the worship 
to God alone,) inferior deities can be excluded, but upon this 
principle, that the texts are to be understood as excluding all 
other Gods absolutely, and not with your restriction of all other 
supremes only. You have indeed contrived a way, such as it is, 
to bring in the worship of Christ: but it is by making so wide 
a breach in the Jazs of the Old Testament, that had it been dis- 
covered by the Jews of old, there had been room enough to let 
in all imaginable kinds of inferior deities. They might easily 
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have pleaded, that the texts were intended of one supreme God ; 
and that he alone was to be worshipped as such: but as to swb- 
ordinate deities, as the texts did not reach them, so neither need 
they be scrupulous about the worship of them. This is the 
pressing difficulty, to which, after sufficient time to consider, you 
have not been able to make any tolerable answer. Wherefore 
it may fairly be concluded, that the argument is unanswerable ; 
and that this Query having bore the test, will now stand the 
firmer. You seem to think that you have done your part, when 
you have found out a reason why Christ should be worshipped : 
but the main thing wanting was, to give a reason (upon your 
principles) owt of the Law, why any inferior deities, along with 
the supreme, might not be worshipped also. You do well to 
plead for the worship of Christ: it is a doctrine of the Gospel, 
and I think of the Zaw too. But you had done better, if ‘you 
had contrived to make the Law and the Gospel hang together ; 
and had not entirely frustrated the main intent and design of 
one, in order to maintain the other. 

You have some observations, p. 9,10, 11, which seem to me 
foreign to the business of this Query: they may deserve some 
notice in a more proper place. 


Query I]. 


Whether the texts of the New Testament (in the second column) do 
not shew, that he (Christ) is not excluded, and therefore must be 
the same God. 

THE sum of my argument is, that since all other adorable 
Gods are excluded by the texts of Isaiah; and yet it appears 
from the same: Scripture, that Christ is adorable, and God, it 
must follow, that he is not another God ; but the same God with 
the Father. 

This Scripture argument I confirm from testimonies of anti- 
quity, declaring, 

1. That other Gods only, (not God the Son,) or idols, are 
excluded by the texts which concern the Unity. 

2. That God the Son is not another God. 

3. That he is the same God, or one God, with the Father. 

4. That the one God of Israel (confessedly God supreme) was 
Christ, speaking in his own Person; being God, not as God’s 
representative, but as God’s Son, of the same substance with the 
Father. 

This is the sum of what I endeavoured to make out, under 
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the second Query. I am first to consider what you have to 
offer, in order to take off the force of my evidence; and next, 
to examine any counter-evidence which you may have produced 
to balance mine. In this method I design to proceed: and let 
the reader, who desires to see distinctly into the merits of the 
cause, take it along with him. My Scripture argument was 
formed upon the following texts: Joh. i. 1. Heb. i. 8. Rom. ix. 
5. Phil. ii. 6. Heb. i. 3. Let us now examine them in their 
order. 
Joun i. I. 


My argument here is, that the Adyos, Word, is called God, 
not in any improper, or loose, figurative sense; but in the 
proper and strict sense of the word God. Therefore he is not 
excluded among the nominal Gods; therefore he is one and the 
same God with God the Father. 

You reply, p. 15, that God the Word, is not God in as “ high 
** a sense as the Father himself.” The reason why he is not, 
or cannot, you assign, because by him, or through him, “all 
“‘ things were made ; which cannot,” you say, “ be truly affirmed 
“ of the one supreme God and author of all.” On the contrary, 
I affirm, that since “all things were made by him,” he is not of 
the number of the things made; therefore no creature ; therefore 
God in the strict sense; and, since God is one, the same God. 

The most which you can justly infer from the Father’s creating 
all things dy or through Christ, is only this; that they are two 
Persons, and that there is a priority of order betwixt them ; not 
that the Son is not God in as high a sense, or in the same sense 
as the Father. 

What you cite from Eusebius signifies little ; except it be to 
expose the weakness of a great man: whose authority is of no 
value with me, any further than he is consistent with himself, 
and with the Catholics before, and in, and after his own times. 
Not to mention that his authority is late; and I may almost as 
well produce Athanasius, Hilary, and the elder Cyril against you, 
as you produce Eusebius against me: who, after all, is so dif- 
ferent from himself, in different places of his works, that, wpon 
the whole, it is extremely difficult to know what judgment to 
make of him. To return to John i. 1. 

In my Defence, vol. i. p. 281. I give the reader a view of your 
real and intended construction of St. John. The Word was with 
the one supreme God, another God inferior to him, a creature of 
the great God. 
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This representation, you say, is wnjust, p. 45. It seems, your 
own real sense, when put into plain terms, is too frightful for 
yourself to admit. You endeavour therefore to wrap it up, and 
disguise it, in these words: “‘The Word was with the one 
“ supreme God and Father of all; and the Word was himself a 
“* divine Person,—in subordination to the one supreme God, and 
‘by him did the one supreme God and Father of all make all 
“things.” All the difference between this and mine is, 
that I spoke out your whole sense, and you insinuate it, or mince 
it; being ashamed to say all that youmean. This divine Person 
you speak of, you own to be God, neither dare you say otherwise ; 
you do not allow him to be the same God ; therefore your 
meaning is, and must be, that he is another God: so far my 
representation is manifestly just. But further, this same divine 
Person you, with your whole party, deny to be secessarily 
existing ; therefore you make of him a precarious being, which is 
nothing but another name for creature ; therefore he is, upon 
your principles, a creature of the great God: and so my inter- 
pretation, or representation of your reserved and real meaning, 
is true and just to a tittle. Your next attempt is, not to repre- 
sent, but to corrupt and mangle my construction of St. John. I 
refer the reader to my Sermons, for a full view of my sense in 
that particular. Let us see what you can make of it by the 
help of chicane and cavilling. ‘The Word was with the one 
‘supreme God—himself the same one supreme God, (yet 
** meaning another supreme G'od in the same undivided substance,) 
“and by the same one supreme God, did the one supreme God 
** make all things.” That is to say, “‘ The Word was with the Fa- 
“ ther the one God supreme, and was himself, though not the same 
“ Person, yet one and the same God“ supreme, and by the Son, 
‘‘ who is God supreme, and Creator®, the Father, supreme God 
“also, made the worlds.” What is there absurd or contra- 
dictory in all this? I have given you three Ante-Nicene writers 
(Irenzeus, Clemens of Alexandria, and Hippolytus) interpreting 
St.John in the same way as I do. Shew me one that ever 
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interpreted him in your manner. You are forced to disguise 
the matter, and to give your meaning but by halves; because 
you know you have not one Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene Catholic 
writer on your side, so far as concerns your construction of 
St.John. You pretend, that I make of the Son another supreme 
God ; not the same God. But as this is only said, not proved, 
it must pass for nothing but a trifling begging of the question. 
Prove you that, as plainly as I have proved that you make the 
Son another God, a creature God; or else acknowledge the differ- 
ence between a just representation and an injurious misrepre- 
sentation. So much for Joh. i. 1. The second text is, 


Hes, i. 8. 

My argument here is, that Christ, who in this text is declared 
to be God, must be the same God with the Father, because 
Scripture admits but one God; and expressly declares against 
every other God. To which you reply, p. 13. that the Apostle 
sufficiently explains himself by the words, “ God, even thy God ;” 
verse the ninth: and that I “ ought not to have omitted it.” 
But I had abundantly answered that pretence’, by interpreting 
the words of Christ considered in his human capacity, referring 
to Dr. Bennet for a vindication of it: which is what you ought 
not to have omitted. This text will come up again under 


Query ITT. 
Rom. ix. 5. 


From this text I form my argument after the same manner as 
in the two former. You pretend it “dubious, whether it may 
“not possibly be meant of the Father;” referring to Dr. Clarke’s 
Seript. Doctr. p. 75. 2d edit. On the contrary, I maintain, that 
no reasonable doubt can be made of its being meant of Christ ; 
referring to such as have proved it8. 

But allowing the words to be intended of Christ, (which is no 
great courtesy,) you have still something further to say, viz. 
that the meaning of this text “is distinctly explained,” 1 Cor. 
xv. 27. and Eph. i. 22. But how explained? so as to make the 
Son another God? 1 see nothing like it: neither does God's being 
the head of Christ, nor his “ putting all things under him,” con- 
clude any thing against what I assert, that both together are one 
God supreme. See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 139. A distinct person- 
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| ality, together with a supremacy of order, or office, are sufficient to 


account for all, upon my principles. You remind me of Hippoly- 
tus’s comment on this text, in these words: “ Christ is God over 
“¢ all: for thus hehimself says plainly, All things are given me from 
“ the Father".” But why did you overlook the words immediately 
“¢ following ; Who being over all God blessed, was begotten (of the 
‘“« Virgin), and becoming man, is God for ever?” Yousee, Hippo- 
lytus supposes him to have been God before the commencing of his 
mediatorial kingdom, before the time when all things were said to 
be given him; and therefore Hippolytus may reasonably be 
supposed to mean no more, than that all things were intrusted 
with him, because he, so great and so divine a Person, was 
the most proper to sustain so great a charge. The cou- 
sideration thereof leads back to his: antecedent dignity and 
excellency, which qualified him for so great and so endearing 
a charge. Wherefore it was right in Hippolytus to make mention 
of it, in order to confirm what was said, Rom. ix. 5. that he is 
*‘ over all God blessed for ever.” Epiphanius, who cannot 
be suspected of Arianizing, scruples not to argue upon the same 
text, just as Hippolytus does, and almost in the same words’. 
And they did not quote Matt. xi. 27. (or; Luke x. 22.) to shew 
how, or when, Christ was appointed God; they had no such 
thoughts, believing him to have been always God ; but to confirm 
what was said in Rom. ix. 5. so as to shew withal, that he was 
distinct from the Father, not the same Person with him, as Noétus 
pretended. 

You bring up Hippolytus* again, to confirm, as you imagine, 
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Omnipotens Christus appellatur. Si 
enim omnia Patris Filii sunt, et ut ipse 
loquitur in Evangelio, “ data est mihi 
** omnis potestas in ceelo et in terra ;” 
‘omnia mea tua sunt;” cur non 
etiam omnipotentis nomen referatur ad 
Christum: ut sicut Deus Dei, et Do- 
minus Domini; sic omnipotens omni- 
potentis Filius sit? Hieronym. in Isa, 
tom. ili. p. 13. 
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your fancies upon 1 Cor. xv. 27. Hippolytus answering the 
objection of Noétus, drawn from Rev. i. 8. where Christ is styled 
mavtoxpatwp, (and from whence Noétus inferred, that Christ 
must be the very Father himself incarnate ;) I say, Hippolytus, 
in his answer, hath the words which you recite: “If therefore 
“all things are put under him, excepting him that did put 
“all things under him, he hath dominion over all, and the 
“Father over him; that in all things may be made appear 
“ one God, to whom all things are subject, together with Christ, 
“to whom the Father hath subjected all things, himself only 
** excepted.” 

Hippolytus here speaks not of the Adyos, but of God incarnate, 
Christ Jesus; shewing that Christ, since his incarnation, has 
been subject to the Father, and will be so also, in his human 
capacity, after he has delivered up his mediatorial kingdom. 
From whence it is manifest, against Noétus, that the Mather 
himself was not incarnate, was not Christ; for then whom could 
Christ be subject to, but to himself? which is absurd. This I 
take to be the sense of Hippolytus, and his full sense; his argu- 
ment requiring no more: besides that, it is not consistent with 
Hippolytus’s other writings, to make the Son, in his highest 

capacity, subject to the Father, and under his dominion. For, 
not to mention that Hippolytus, in this very tract, plainly 
teaches that the Son is of the same substance with the Father, 
and one God with him, (as shall be shewn more fully hereafter,) 
he concludes his treatise with ascribing glory and dominion to 
the Son with the Father and the Holy Ghost. Now it would be 
very absurd thus to join sovereign and subject together, ascribing 
the same glory and dominion to both!. And in the words going 
before, speaking of Christ, he says, “‘He being God, became 
“‘ man for our sakes, to whom the Father subjected all things™.” 
Which shews that all his discourse before, relating to the sub- 
jection of things to the Son, and of the Son to the Father, is 
after his incarnation ; and is to be understood of the dedvOpemos, 


_ the God-man ; who, as God, had all things under him; as man, 
Hieron. in Zach. tom. iii. p. 
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nipotens, cui “‘tradita est omnis po- 
*testas in coelo et in terra.” Et qui 
dicit ; “‘ omnia que Patris sunt, mea 
* sunt.’ Si autem omnia, id est, ‘Deus 
ex Deo, Dominus ex Domino, lumen 
de lumine; ergo et ex omnipotente 
omnipotens : neque enim fieri potest 
ut, quorum una natura est, diversa sit 
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was himself under the Father. To confirm which, we may 
observe that Hippolytus interprets Christ’s praying to the Father, 
as being done oixovoyixds. These are his words: ‘ Christ made 
“all these prayers economically, as man, being himself very 
“Gods.” Does this look as if Hippolytus believed God the 
Father to have sovereign dominion over Christ, in his highest 
capacity? Might not any subject of God have prayed to God, 
as such? 

You say (p. 16.) that the “doctrine which I allege this text 
** (Rom. ix. 5.) to prove, is a contradiction to the whole stream 
“of antiquity.” And here again you quote Hippolytus, (the 
spurious and interpolated Hippolytus, according to you,) as a 
just interpreter of the ancients. It seems, you are willing to 
admit him, when he says any thing that looks for your purpose. 
The words you chiefly value are tayroxpdtwp tapa matpos Kare- 
ord0n Xpiotds’ Christ was constituted Ruler over all by the Father. 
On occasion whereof, let me observe a thing to you which you 
are not aware of; that though the ancients scrupled not to say, 
that Christ was constituted by the Father, Ruler, or Lord, or 
even Creator, (according to Prov. viii.) or any thing coming 
under the notion of office, (the Father being ever looked upon 
as first in order, and, in virtue thereof, the Fountain of every 
office, according to his own voluntary appointment,) yet you will 
never find it said by the ancients, that the Father constituted 
Christ a God, or appointed him to be God. Which observation 
is highly deserving your special notice; as it may discover to 
you a fundamental flaw in your /ypothesis, and may shew that 
you have took a great deal of pains with the ancients, upon 
a very wrong view, and (give me leave to add) to very little 
purpose. Had you found ever an ancient testimony, declaring 
that Christ was constituted God over all, you would have done 
something: the rest are impertinent, and come not up to your 
point. The word God was never looked upon as a word of office 
or dominion, but of nature and substance: and hence it is, that 
the ancients never speak of Christ’s being constituted God. One use 
indeed you may make of your observation from Hippolytus, that 
mavroxpatwp, though it be often in the LXX the rendering of 
MNaz MT Lord of hosts, yet the Fathers sometimes used it in 
a lower sense, such as comes not up to the strength of the 
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Hebrew: and therefore I readily acknowledge to you, that such 
passages of the Fathers as style Christ zavroxpdrwp, are not 
pertinently alleged to prove him to be the Jehovah in the strict 
sense of that name, according to those Fathers. But enough of 
this. Upon the whole, it may appear that you have not been 
able to take off the force of Rom. ix. 5. 


Part. ii. 6. 


My argument from this text runs thus: He that was in the 
JSorm of God, that is, naturally Son of God, and God, and as such 
equal with God°, is God in the same high sense as the Father 
himself is; and since God is one, the same God. To this you 
only reply, (p. 14.) that “ nothing can be more directly against 
‘“‘me” than this text. Which decretory sentence, void of all 
proof, and coming from a man fallible as myself, deserves no 
further notice. You have a great deal more upon this text from 
p: 50 to p. 64, but put together in so confused a manner, with 
a mixture of foreign matters, that I shall not spend time in 
pursuing you; but refer the reader to my fifth sermon upon 
this very text: where all that you have material is already 
answered, or obviated. Your incidental pleas and pretences 
relating to Novatian, and other ancients, will be answered in 
their place. I proceed to another text. 

Hes. i. 3. 

My argument here is, that he who is “the brightness of his 
“ Father’s glory, and the express image of his person,” cannot 
reasonably be supposed to be excluded among the nominal Gods. 
But if he be not excluded, he is included in the one supreme God. 
Therefore, &c. Now, in page the fourteenth, you are content 
only to say, which I can as easily gainsay, that this text is 
directly against me. But you resume it again, p. 65. out of 
method ; and thither I must attend you. There you talk much 
of dy his Son, and dy whom, and of the Father’s being his God: 
which kind of reasoning I have sufficiently answered above. But 
you add, that “the image of the one supreme God cannot be 
“ himself that one supreme God, whose image he is.” But what 
mean you by the words “ that supreme God?” Plainly, ** that 
‘“‘ supreme Father, who is God :” and thus I readily allow, that 
he cannot be himself that very Person whose express image he is. 
But why do you thus perpetually quibble with the phrase “ that 
“ supreme God ;” as if there were two Gods, this and that, and 
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making the supreme God a name for one Person only? This, you 
must be sensible, is taking the main point for granted; and 
poorly begging of the question: which is a thing beneath the 
character of an able disputant. To proceed: I had been pressed 
with a passage of Eusebius, relating to this text ; and I returned 
a clear and full answer to it in my Defence, vol. i. p. 285, 286. 
You bring another passage out of Eusebius, in his Demonstra- 
tio Evang., though you know that even Bishop Bull, who other- 
wise is a defender of Eusebius, yet makes no account of what 
he wrote before the Nicene Council: as neither do I. I shall 
not therefore give myself the trouble of attending you, as often 
as you fill your margin with that author. I had said however, 
what was true, in relation to the passage brought against me 
before, that by vo oicia, Eusebius might mean no more than 
what Pierius, Methodius, Alexander, and Tertullian, meant by 
the like expressions ; that is, two Persons. To which you reply, 
(p. 68.) that I, “ by adding what the ancient writers constantly 
“ disclaimed,” (viz. an equality of supreme authority in the two 
Persons,) ‘do necessarily make, what they never did, two su- 
“«‘ preme Gods, however inseparable or undivided, as to their sub- 
‘< stance.” But you are under a double mistake ; first, in ima- 
gining that the ancients did not acknowledge an “ equality of 
‘“‘ supreme authority,” as much as I do; and next, in fancying 
that they and I (for the charge affects both, or neither) thereby 
make ‘two supreme Gods.” The ancients, and I conformable 
thereto, always suppose a headship, or priority of order of the 
Father, referring his consubstantial Son to him as his head. And 
“this origination in the divine Paternity” (as Bishop Pearson 
speaks?) “ hath anciently been looked upon as the assertion of the 
“« Unity: and therefore the Son and Holy Ghost have been 
“‘ believed to be but one God with the Father ; (N. B.) because 
*¢ both from the Father, who is one, and so the Union of them.” 
If you ask how the authority, or dominion, (for so I understand 
you here, and not as authority sometimes signifies Paternity, and 
auctor is Pater ;) I say, if you ask how it can be supreme in 
both, if it be original here, and derivative there ; I answer, be- 
cause it is the same in both, only existing in a different manner: 
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neither are there two dominions or two sovereignties, any more 
than two essences, substances, or Gods. The question from whence 
the Son’s dominion is, is one point, and how great, or how high, 
is quite another. If you ask from whence the Son’s dominion is, 
I say from the Father, as his essence also is: if you ask from 
whence the Father’s dominion is, I say, from none, as I say also 
of his essence. But if you ask me, what, or how great, or 
how high; 1 say equalt in both, and indeed one undivided 
same, just as the essence is. Thus your charge of two Gods, 
which you so frequently repeat, through your abounding in false 
metaphysics, is proved a fallacy, and a groundless calumny. 

You proceed to examine my authorities for my construction 
of Heb. i. 3. one by one. This being but a very small and 
incidental part of the controversy, I could be content to pass it 
over, for fear of being tedious to the reader. But I will 
endeavour to be as short as possible. You begin with rebuking 
me for citing Origen out of Athanasius; who lived, you say, 
above a hundred years after Origen’s death. It was not quite a 
hundred when Athanasius wrote the piece from whence I cited 
the passage. But no matter. I question whether you can bring 
any thing of Origen’s, that is of better, or indeed so good au- 
thority ; considering how carefully Athanasius’s Works have been 
preserved, how negligently most of Origen’s, and how much they 
have been corrupted; as the best critics allow. Will you produce 
me any MSS. of Origen, above the age of Athanasius? Or will 
you assure us that later scribes were more faithful in copying 
than he? To pass on; you think however that the passage cited 
from Origen is “ nothing to my purpose;” it does not shew 
that the Son is the one supreme God. But it shews enough to 
infer it, though it does not directly say it. It shews that, in 
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4 Aqualem ergo Patri credite est; omnia tamen hee non sine auc- 


Filium; sed tamen de Patre Filium, 
Patrem vero non de Filio. Origo apud 
illum, equalitas apud istum. August. 
Serm. cxl. tom. 5. p. 681. 

Quod si dixeris, eo ipso major est 
Pater Filio, quia de nullo genitus 
genuit tamen equalem; cito respon- 

ebo, imo ideo non est major Pater 
Filio, quia genuit equalem, non mino- 
rem. Originis enim questio est, quis 
de quo sit: equalitatis autem, qualis 
aut quantus sit. August. tom. viii. p. 

18. 
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tore, sicut Pater, Deus ex Patre tan- 
quam Filius, sine initio et equalis 
habet: et cum ipse sit omnium caput, 
ipsius tamen caput est Pater. Ruffin. 
in Symb. 

Cum Pater omnia que habet gignen- 
do dedit, equalem utique genuit, quo- 
niam nihil minus dedit: quomodo 
ergo tu dicis, quia ille dedit, ille acce- 
pit, ideo equalem Filium Patri non 
esse; cum eum cui data sunt omnia 
et ipsam equalitatem videas accepisse? 
August. contr, Maim. lib. ii. cap, 14. 
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Origen’s opinion, the image must be perfectly like the prototype ; 
both alike invisible, and like eternal": so far he is express ; and 
his premises infer a great deal more, by parity of reason. 
Wherefore Origen, in his book against Celsus, carries the 
argument up to a formal equality in greatness. His words are‘, 
“« The God and Father of all is not, according to us, the only 
** one that is great. For he hath imparted even his greatness to 
* his only begotten, begotten before the creation: that he being 
** the mage of the invisible God, might keep up the resemblance 
** of the Father, even in greatness. For it was not possible for 
« him to be (if I may so speak) a commensurate and fair image 
“* of the invisible God, without copying out his greatness.” 

Now to me it seems, that this and the other passage of Origen 
are both very much to my purpose. For Origen was never weak 
enough to imagine that there were two Gods, equal in invisibility, 
in eernity, in greatness: but that the Father and Son, thus equal 
to each other, were together the one God supreme. If you 
have any passages to allege to the contrary, out of Origen’s less 
accurate, or perhaps interpolated works, they are by no means to 
be brought in competition with those I have cited: besides that 
most of them may admit of a fair and candid construction, as 
meaning no more than that the Father is naturally prior in order 
to the Son, or in office superior by mutual concert and agree- 
ment, 

Nor shall I think myself obliged (which I mention once for all) 
to answer such testimonies as have been before completely 
answered by Bishop Bull; unless you have something new to 
add upon the subject. We shall have more concerning Origen 
in another place. 

You proceed to Dionysius of Alexandria, (p. 71.) whom I had 
also cited in relation to Heb. i. 3. You call it citing at second 
hand, because out of Athanasius. May not any writings what- 
ever be almost with equal justice said to be cited at second hand ? 
They must be conveyed to us by some hand or other: and we 
cannot be more certain of any parts of old writings than we are 
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of these parts especially which were long ago cited, higher up 
than any MSS. now reach. But enough of this trifling. You 
bring up again the stale pretence about what Basil and Photius 
said of Dionysius: which has been answered over and over, by 
considerable writerst. This is what you ought not to have con- 
cealed from your reader. You observe further, that Dionysius 
does not draw the same inference from the text that I do, viz. 
that the Son is the “ one supreme God.” Very true: neither 
should I draw that inference, if I was only proving the eernity of 
God the Son; but I should stop there. However, if there be 
occasion to advance further, nothing is easier than from the co- 
eternity to deduce all that I desire, viz. that the Father and Son 
are together the one God supreme: which is indeed the plain 
certain doctrine of the same Dionysius, in the same treatise. 
“ The undivided Monad we extend to a Triad, and again the 
“ undiminished Triad we contract into a Monad".” Now, I 
beseech you, what is his Monad, but the one God supreme? And 
what doth it consist of, but of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
according to this excellent writer ? 

My next authority was Alexander of Alexandria* ; whom, 
you say, I cite out of Athanasius. You should have said, out of 
Montfaucon’s edition of Athanasius’s works, into which he has 
inserted this epistle of Alexander. The reader perhaps other- 
wise may suspect that this was again at second hand, as you 
would call it, from Athanasius. Well, what have you to say to 
the thing? It amounts, you think, to no more than what Arius 
himself might have said, viz. that the Son is not (dvépuoios rij 
ovolg tod marpds) of wnlike substance to the Father. You should 
have added the other words by me cited, eik@v reAcla kat 
dnatyacua tod} marpos, the perfect image and shining forth of 
the Father. Which I believe neither Arius, nor yourself would 
be willing to admit. However, Arius had denied that the Son 
was Gpo.os TH ovola, of like substance with the Father ; as appears 
from that very epistley. And neither Arius nor you would 
have said dmavyacpa tod narpos, but amavyacua tis d0fns Tod 
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matpos, Which kind of expression Dr. Clarke contends for in 
opposition to the other. You proceed to cite a pretty large 
passage from Alexander’s other epistle in Theodoret, to shew, as 
you pretend, that “he has nothing agreeable to my notion ;” 
though the whole epistle is exactly agreeable to my notion, and 
indeed contains it. Alexander no where says, with you, that 
the Father alone has “ supreme authority, sovereignty, and do- 
“‘ minion:” he was too wise and too good a man to divide the 
Son from the Father. He expresses their inseparability? in 
all things, in very full and express terms; together with the 
Son’s necessary existence*, and supreme divinity» ; blaming the 
Arians for laying hold of Christ’s acts of submission, and conde- 
scension, in order to sink and lessen it. All you can find in this 
writer that looks for your purpose is, that the prerogative of 
unbegotten belongs to the Father, (which I also constantly main- 
tain,) and that the Son was neither unbegotten, nor created, but 
between both: which Alexander observes, in opposition to the 
Arians, who pretended there was no medium, but that the Son 
must be either unbegotten or a creature. You cite part of this 
passage, but omit what would have shewn fully the sense of the 
author ; which runs thus: 

‘“« For these inventors of idle tales (the Arians) pretend, that 
“ we, who reject their impious and unscriptural blasphemy 
“ against Christ, as being from nothing, assert two unbegotten 
“ Beings: alleging, very ignorantly, that one of these two we 
‘** must of necessity hold ; either that he (Christ) is from nothing, 
“or that there must be two wnbegotten Beings. Unthinking 
“men! Not to consider the great distance there is between the 
“ ynbegotten Father, and the things created by him out of 
* nothing, (as well rational as irrational,) betwixt which two, 
* comes in the intermediate onlybegotten nature of God the 
“ Word, by whom the Father made all things out of nothing’.” 
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I see nothing in this passage, but what I can heartily assent 
to; understanding by nature, person, as Alexander himself 
understood it ; which Valesius observes. One thing the reader 
may remark, that the main principle upon which you and your 
friends found all your opposition to the doctrine of a coequal and 
cocternal Trinity, is no other than what you have borrowed from 
the ancient Arians; and which Alexander, in this passage, 
severely condemns; namely, that God the Son cannot be God in 
the strict and proper sense, unless he be wnoriginate and self-ex- 
istent, as the wnbegotten Father himself; there being, as you con- 
ceive, no medium between self-ewistence, in the highest sense, and 
precarious existence: that is, in plain words, (though you love 
to disguise it,) between being wnbegotten, and being a creature. 
And thus we have done with Heb. i. 3. Some Post-Nicene 
writers I had added, not to “make a show,” as you frowardly 
and falsely suggest ; but, as you very well knew, to correct your 
wonder, and your representing it before as strange, and new, to 
offer this text in proof of Christ’s divinity. 

You have not been able, we see, to invalidate the force of 
those few texts, laid down in this Query, with design to prove 
that Chist is not excluded, by any texts of the Old Testament, or 
New, from being one God with the Father, but necessarily 
included in the one God supreme. To these I might add many 
other texts, signifying that the Father and Son are one; that 
the Son is in the Father, and the Father in him ; that he who 
hath seen one, has therein seen the other also ; that the Son is in 
the bosom of the Father, and as intimate as thought to mind ; 
that all things which the Father hath are the Son’s ; and that 
whatsoever the Father doth, the Son doth likewise ; that they 
are represented as one temple, Rev. xxi. 22. and as having one 
throne, Rev. xxii. 1. and as making one light, Rev. xxi. 23. These 
and many other considerations, suggested in Seripture, serve to 
confirm and illustrate the same thing. But it is now time to 
examine your pretended cownter-evidence drawn from Scripture : 
after the discussion of which, we may come regularly to our 
inquiry into the sense of antiquity wpon this head. 

You had produced John xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iv. 6. 
which prove that the Father is styled, sometimes, the one God, 
Aéyew duo" ayvoodvres of avdoknro, as e€& ovK bvTw@y eroingey 6 marhp ToD Beod 
paxpov dy ein pera£d matpos ayevynrov, Adyov, &c. p. 17, 18. 
kai rav KriaOevrwy bn’ avrov €& ovK ee Bull, sect. iii. cap. 9. n. 11. 
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or only true God ; and that he is God of the Jews, of Abraham, 
&c. I asked, how those texts proved that the Son was not ? 
You say, (p. 26.) “very plainly.” Let ushearhow, You add, 
“ Can the Son of the God of Abraham, (Acts iii. 13.) be himself 
“ that God of Abraham, who glorified his Son?” But why must 
you here talk of that God, as it were in opposition to this God, 
supposing two Gods ; that is, supposing the thing in question? 
If I allow that there is a this God, and a that God, or two Gods ; 
you can prove, it seems, that to Gods are not one God. Very 
ingenious! But if I tell you that this divine Person is not that 
divine Person, and yet both are one God; the quibble is an- 
swered. You are very often at this kind of play: and therefore 
it may be here proper to say something more to it. Let us 
make trial of the like argumentation in another case. It is the 
Doctor’s principle, as hath been observed, that the divine 
substance is infinitely extended, and yet the same substance every 
where. Let us now argue much after the same manner as you 
do against me; this divine substance here on earth is not that 
divine substance which fills heaven: for this and that cannot be 
the same. It is but repeating the argument, and one may prove 
that the Divine Being, according to the Doctor, consists of an 
infinite number of different substances, no two parts whatever 
being the same substance. Such is the force of your logic, by the 
help of this and that. But if the Doctor, on the other hand, 
ean allow that the substance may be the same, where there is 
a distinction of this and that; then give us leave to take the 
benefit of the Doctor’s own principles ; and to conclude in the 
present case, that Father and Son may be one substance, one 
Being, or one God, notwithstanding the distinction of this 
Person and that Person. Having once fully answered your 
quibble, you will not, I hope, expect that I should do it again 
and again, as often as you get into this trifling way. It will be 
sufficient just to hint to the reader, that you are again playing, 
as usual, with ¢his and that; and so to dismiss it. Now let 
us proceed. You ask further, upon Acts iii. 13. “ Can the one 
“‘ supreme God be exalted, or glorified by another?” In answer 
to which I refer you to my fifth Sermon. You add, is it 
not true, that “the less is blessed of the greater?” But what 
has benediction to do with exaltation and glorification? I am 
weary of answering such things. 

You come to take off the answer I had made to such texts as 
style the Father the only God, &c. I had said, he was not so 
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styled in opposition to the Son, or to exclude him from being the 
one God. ‘That is, say you, “ The Father, though expressly dis- 
** tinguished, is still both Father and Son.” That is your mistake : 
we do not say, that in these, or the like instances, both persons 
are included in the term Father; but that the exclusive terms, 
alone, or only, are not to be so rigorously interpreted, as to 
leave no room for ¢acit exceptions. To make this a little plainer 
to you. 

Rey. xix. 12. it is said of the Son, “* He had a name written, 
** which ovdels, no person, knew but himself.” This was not said 
in opposition to the Father, or as excluding him from that know- 
ledge: for, it is still tacitly supposed, that he ‘new as much as 
the Son; and no question could be made of it. This is not 
including Father and Son under the term Son ; but is speaking of 
one only, abstracting from the consideration of not excluding the 
other. I had said, that the Father is primarily, not exclusively, 
the one true God. You do not understand primarily: I am 
sorry for it. First in order, first in conception, God wnbegotten 
and proceeding from none, as distinguished from God begotten 
and proceeding. You add, that “‘ when one person is in any 
*“ respect declared to be the only, &c. he must needs be so, ea- 
“* clusively of all others, in that sense wherein he is declared to be 
“* the only, &e. otherwise there is no certainty or use in language.” 
That is to say, since no one knoweth the Father, but the Son, the 
Father must be excluded from knowing in the same, or in so high 
a sense: and if no one knoweth the things of God but the Spirit, 
both Father and Son are excluded from knowing in so high a 
sense, or in the same sense. And if no one knew the name written 
but the Son himself, both the Father and the Holy Ghost must be 
excluded from knowing ; ‘“‘ otherwise there is no certainty or use 
“ in language.” 

And if Christ be styled by the primitive Fathers, as he often 
is, (see my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 96.) the only Judge, the only Lord, 
the only God, the only King ; the Father must be excluded from 
being Judge, Lord, King, or God, in such a sense as those 
authors intended of God the Son: ‘‘ otherwise there is no 
** certainty or use in language.” But I think the use of language 
and custom of speech, in all authors I have met with, has gone 
upon this rule, or maxim, that exclusive terms are always to be 
understood in opposition only to what they are opposed to, and 
not in opposition to what they are not opposed to: and there is 
both wse and certainty enough in language, in this way, so long as 
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men are blessed with any tolerable share of common sense, and 
are but capable of understanding the design, drift, or purport of 
any speaker or writer. I see where your confusion lies: and if 
you will bear a while with me, I will endeavour to help you out 
of it. I consider the matter thus: the God of Israel (be it 
Father, or Son, or both, or the whole Trinity) is styled the one 
God, God in the strict and emphatical sense of the word God, in 
opposition to creature-Gods; which are none of them Gods in 
the same sense of the word God. Here you will observe that I 
lay the emphasis upon the sense of the word God: and in this 
very highest and most emphatical sense of the word, I suppose as 
well Son and Holy Ghost, as the Father, to be God. 

Again, the Father may be emphatically styled the only God, 
because of his emphatical manner of existing. Here I lay the 
whole emphasis upon the manner of existing, existing from none. 
Either Son or Holy Ghost is God in the very highest sense, in 
the same sense of the word God, but not in the same emphatical 
manner. If therefore the emphasis be laid upon the sense of the 
word God, every person of the three is emphatically God, in 
opposition to creatwre-Gods: but if the emphasis be laid upon 
the manner of existing, the Father only is God in that emphatical 
manner, and for that very reason is most frequently styled, in 
Seripture and antiquity too, the only God. I perceive, you do 
not distinguish between being God in a different sense of the word 
God, and being God in a different manner, though in the same 
. sense of the word: and hence arises your perplexity upon this 
head. I will give you one example, out of many, which may 
help to illustrate the case. The Father is Spirit, and the Son is 
Spirit; but yet the Holy Ghost is emphatieally the Spirit. Not 
that he is Spirit in any higher, or any different sense of the word 
Spirit ; but upon other accounts, the name of Spirit is empha- 
tically and more peculiarly attributed to him. In like manner, 
the Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; yet 
the Father is emphatically the one God. Not that he is God in 
any higher, or any different sense of the word God: but upon 
other accounts, (either as he is first known, or as being most 
universally acknowledged‘, or chiefly as being first Per- 


4 Quin et illud observatione dig- sic illos Christus alloguitur : “ Est Pa- 
num est, Judzos per id tempus, ut “ ter meus, qui glorificat me, quem vos 
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son®, and head of the other two,) the name of God, or only God, 
has been emphatically and more peculiarly appropriated to him. 
These things being cleared, and set right, let us now pass on. 
What you have, p. 27, 28. about the Son’s being sent, considered 
even in his divine nature, I readily admit, and never doubted of. 
Neither do I dispute but that he that sends, is for that very 
reason greater than him that is sent; greater in respect of office 
voluntarily entered into; and greater in respect of natural order 
of priority, which made it proper for one to submit to the inferior 
office rather than the other. And therefore I have not scrupled, 
after Cyprian, Novatian, Athanasius, Basil, and others, in my 
Sermons‘, to admit that the Son is greater than the Holy Ghost ; 
of which, if you please, see a full and brief account, ina book 
referred to in the margins. 

Your testimonies therefore upon that head might have been 
spared, as containing nothing contradictory to me: unless perhaps 
Kusebius, or the Council of Sirmium (neither of which are of any 
great authority with me) might strain the notion rather too far; 
as it is certain you do. 

You go on to 1 Cor. viii. 6. where you say the Son is in the 
most eapress words excluded. Excluded from being one God with 
the Father ? Where? Shew me the express words, if you can. 
I say, the Father is there emphatically styled the one God; and 
the reason of it is intimated, because of him are all things ; 
whereas in respect of the Son, they are only by him: which 
shews a difference of order betwixt them, in existing and ope- 
rating. And this is all you can make of 1 Cor. viii. 6. How- 
ever, as all things are by the Son, as well as of the Father ; it 
appears from that very passage, that they are both one Creator, 
one joint-cause of all things. But of this text I have said more 
in my Sermons». You wonder J should not see in 1 Cor, viii. 6. 
“‘ that if the one Lord is included in the one God,” (there spoken 
of, you should have added,) “ the whole reasoning of the Apostle 
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“ is quite taken away.” But it is easy to answer, that one God 
there is taken personally : and so I do not pretend that it there 
stands both for Father and Son, but for Father only; as one 
Lord is also taken there personally for the Son only. Neverthe- 
less, the giving the name sometimes to one singly, is no argument 
that the same name may not also justly belong to both together. 
On the contrary, it is certain, that if both are joined in the same 
one common Godhead, either of them singly has a right to be 
called the one God, not excluding the other from the same right. 
What you add about Sabellianism, I pass over here as foreign. 
Your quotation from Bp. Pearson is shamefully abusing your 
reader, while you conceal what would have shewn that the 
Bishop’s notion was diametrically opposite to yours. I have set 
down his words above’. As to Origen’s way of solving the 
Unity, it will be seen hereafter to be directly contrary to yours ; 
as are also the Ante-Nicene Fathers in general, as will be seen 
presently. Eusebius I reckon not with the Ante-Nicenes ; 
unless you will take in Athanasius too, who has two treatises 
written before any books now extant of Eusebius. What I had 
said of Novatian, stood corrected in my two later editions of my 
Defence, which you might have been so fair as to look into. 
I say, if Novatian did not mean that Christ was God in the 
same sense with the Father, and only God as well as the 
Father, it will be hard to make out the sense or connection of 
his inference* from John xvii. 3. His reasoning is plainly this; 
that when our Lord said, “‘ They might know thee the only true 
* God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” his joining 
himself to the Father in that manner shews that he must 
be God also. The strength of his argument lies only in the con- 
junction and: there are but two constructions of it; either 
thus, Know thee, and also know Jesus Christ, (aceording to 
which there is nothing like an argument, at least not according 
to Novatian,) or else thus, Thee the only true God, and also 
Jesus Christ. Thus indeed the text does afford an argument 
of Christ’s being God, and only God too. For it comes to this, 
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that the Father, and also Christ, is the only true God. And thus 
Ambrose! reasons upon that text, much after the same way 
with Novatian: as also do Athanasius™ and Austin®. _Where- 
fore I do not see that I have at all misrepresented the sense of 
Novatian. What you further pretend from other parts of his 
treatise is by no means made out: all being easily reconciled 
upon the foot of the Son’s subordination as a Son, or his volun- 
tary condescensions, without the least diminution of his supreme 
authority, naturally and essentially adhering to him. But No- 
vatian shall be more distinctly and accurately considered in the 
sequel. You tell me, p. 36. that the Nicene Creed professes the 
Father to be the one God ; as if any one questioned it, or thought 
it of any weight in the controversy! Do not I also profess the 
same thing? You add further, that even the Post-Nicene 
writers referred the title of 6 pdvos ddnOiwds Ocds, the only true 
God, to the Father only, (which is a mistake®;) but what if 
they did? Then they reserved some peculiar titles to the Father, 
by way of eminency, to distinguish the first Person of the 
Godhead: and that is all. And if the Post-Nicene writers, 
notwithstanding their reserving some peculiar and eminent 
titles to the Father, yet believed all the three Persons to 
be the one God; why should the reserving of the same, or 
like titles to the Father, among the Ante-Nicenes, be made any 
argument against their having the same faith with those that 
came after? What you say of Epiphanius, (p. 37.) that he 
understood the words rév povov ddnOwdv Ocdv, in John xvii. 3. 
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cap. 9. p. 849. 

Petavius remarks, that Novatian’s 
was the same with St. Austin’s. Petav. 
de Trin. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

© I think it not worth while to 
search particularly for a thing of little 


member, the title of only true God, is 
very often applied by the Post-Nicene 
writers to all the Persons together ; 
though perhaps rarely to any single 
Person, except the Father. ‘T'wo in- 
stances of the latter may here suffice. 

‘O yap rod Gcod Adyos pdvos Oeds 
GAnOijs, Sid Kal povoyerns Sia rd pdvos 
eivaa Oeds os 6 warnp. Athanas. in 
Psal. Nov. Collect. p. 83. 

Est ergo solus et verus Deus Filius ; 
hee enim et Filio prerogativa defer- 
tur. Ambros. de Fid. lib. v. cap. 2. 


. 686. 
. iG to the want of the article, it is 
of no moment, since the words with- 
out the article are as full and expres- 
sive of the Catholic sense of the Son’s 
divinity as possible. 
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of the Father only, is true: but you are prodigiously out in your 
account, when you pretend from the same Epiphanius, that 
6 dAnOwds Oecds, the true God, in 1 John v. 20. “was in his 
“time universally understood of the Father.” Athanasius 
quotes the words seven times; constantly understanding them of 
God the Son: Basil applies them in the same manner?P. So also 
do Ambrose, Jerome, Faustinus, and Didymus. These were all 
contemporaries of Epiphanius. And I have not yet met with 
so much as one ancient writer that ever understood those words 
in 1 Joh. v. 20. of God the Father. Cyril of Alexandria, Austin, 
Fulgentius, Vigilius, Eugenius, and the rest that wrote in the 
age next to Epiphanius’s, interpret the text the same way: and 
if Epiphanius did otherwise, he is very singular in it, and his 
judgment of very little weight, against so many considerable 
authors his contemporaries. But it is as wild a consequence as 
ever was drawn, that because Epiphanius did not insist upon 
this text, where he had occasion, therefore all the other Fathers, 
(though we have their own words to vouch the contrary,) under- 
stood that place of God the Father. Mr. Whiston, whose zeal 
sometimes transports him, yet did not care to come up to your 
lengths in this matter; being content only to say, that “ Epi- 
“‘ phanius was utterly a stranger to the Athanasian exposition® :” 
which perhaps may be very true; and to the Arian exposition 
also. For I will frankly own, I am inclinable to suspect, that 
Epiphanius made use of some faulty copy which had not the 
word cds, but dAnOwds only ; though I have not observed that 
any other Greek writer had any such faulty copy. But it 
is certain, that some Latins read, hic est verus, e vita eterna. 
Hilary" for one: and probably Faustinus, though the present 
editions have Deus: and there is a Latin treatise among the 
supposititious pieces ascribed to Athanasius’, which reads the 
text the same way. The author, probably, Idatius Lemicensis, 
about the year 458. 

You have something more to say on i Cor. viii. 6. in page 38. 
But, I think, I need not add any thing to what I have before 
said, referring also to my Sermons. 

The next text we are to consider is Eph. iv. 6. “‘ One God and 
“ Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all :” 


P See the places referred to, Serm. r Hilarius, p. go8. ed. Bened. 
vi. vol. ii. p. 133. 8 Athanasii Opera Suppos. p. 608. 
4 Whiston’s Reply to Lord Not- ed. Bened. 


tingham, p. 35. Append. p. 47. 
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a passage which, I said, had by the ancients been generally under- 
stood of the whole Trinity. Upon which you say, “aman must 
“have a strange opinion of the ancients, who can think so.” 
Your reason is, because he is there distinguished from the 
one Spirit, and the only Lord. And what if the one Lord, and 
one Spirit be there first distinctly named, I see no absurdity in 
afterwards mentioning and summing up the three Persons in the 
one G'od, under a threefold consideration of above all, through all, 
and in all. But-we are not now inquiring into the sense of the 
text, but into the sentiments of the ancients upen it, whose tes- 
timonies I have now given in one view in the margint. As 
to Ireneus, you deny that he understands the text of the 
Trinity ; referring to Dr. Clarke’s Reply to Mr. Nelson, p. 71. In 
return for which I refer to ‘ True Scripture Doctrine continued,” 
p- 67, 103. Nor is there any thing more absurd in this con- 
struction of Irenzeus, than there is in his often reckoning the 
Son and Holy Ghost to the Father, as being his very se/f in a 
qualified sense. Indeed, nothing is more common than for the 
head of a family, suppose Abraham, to be understood in a 
stricter or larger sense; either as denoting his own proper 
person, or as denoting himself and all his descendants considered 
as contained in him, and reckoned to him. There is therefore 
nothing strange or absurd in it, if the ancients sometimes con- 
sidered God the Father, the Head of both the other Persons, 
either in a more restrained, or more enlarged signification: it is 
fact that they did so, as will be seen presently. 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and speak of his spwriousness with 
as much confidence, as if you were able to prove it: of which 
more in the sequel. You tell me also that “ he is against me;” 


t Unus Deus Pater ostenditur, qui 
est “super omnia, et per omnia, et in 
“omnibus.” Super omnia quidem 
Pater, et ipse est caput Christi: per 
omnia autem Verbum, et ipse est Caput 
Ecclesiz: in omnibus autem nobis 
Spiritus, &c. Iren. p. 315. 

Oikovopia cupdevias cuvdyerat els 
éva Ocdy, eis yap eatw 6 Ocds. “O yap 
Kehevor marip, 6 S€ traxovev vids, Td 
d€ cuverifoy dyvoy mveipa. ‘QO dv rarip 
émi mavrov, 6 dé vids dia mavrev, TO € 
dywov mveipa év maow. dddws re eva 
Cecdy vopicat pr SuvdpeOa, cay pr) dvrws 
marpt kat vid kal ayio mvedpart muorret- 
oopev. Hippol. contr. Noét. p. 16, 

Els Qeds ev rij exkAnoia knpvrrerat, 6 


émt mavrev, kal dit wayrev, Kal év Wa- 
ow’ én mavToy ev Os TaTIp, @s apx7 
kal myn, Sua mavroy S€ dia rod Adyou, 
€vy maou S€ ev TH mvevpate TO ayiq. 
Athanas. p. 676. 

Diversitas autem preepositionum, in 
quibus dicitur; “ unus Deus, et Pater 
“ omnium, qui super omnes, et per 
** omnes, et In omnibus,” diversam 
intelligentiam sapit. Swper omnes 
enim est Deus Pater, quia Auctor est 
omnium. Per omnes Filius, quia 
cuncta transcurrit, vaditque per omnia. 
In omnibus Spiritus Sanctus, quia 
nihil absque eo est. Hieron. in locum, 
tom. iv. part. 1, p. 362. 


ee. 
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though I think he is clearly for me, and that the Father who 
gives orders, the Son who executes, and the Holy Ghost who 
Jinishes, are, with him, one God, as plainly as words can make it, 
both before and after: which I leave to the learned reader to 
judge of. Only I may add, in confirmation of Hippolytus’s com- 
ment on Eph. iv. 6. that he¥, as well as Tertullian* and Irenzeus, 
considers the Father sometimes in a restrained sense, for the 
Person of the Father, and sometimes in a Jarger, as containing 
both the other Persons. Neither is Athanasius against me, as 
you pretend, but directly for me, when he is justly translated, 
without your interpolations. “ In the Church, there is preached 
“ one God, who is above all, and through all, and in all. Above 
** all, as Father, as Head, and Fountain ; and through all by the 
“ Word; and im all by the Holy Spirit.” You, by putting in 
he in one place, and his twice, have endeavoured to pervert the 
author’s true meaning; as if Athanasius had been speaking of 
the Father all the way, when the one God is his subject, and he 
is shewing how the one God is considered in the several Persons 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

What you have further in page 40, 41. betrays either such 
strange confusion of thought, or such a peculiar talent at mis- 
representing, that I hardly know what to say to it. But I must 
make some short strictures upon it. I had said, some texts are 
meant of Christ as Mediator ; upon which you gravely tell me, 
that the one Mediator is not a part of Christ, but the same Christ, 
the same Person incarnate, and Mediator in respect of both 
natures. I hope you will remember this, when we come to 
speak of mediatorial worship, which by this account will appear 
to be strictly divine worship ; since a Mediator is God, as well 
as man. But that by the way. I must however observe, that 
a Mediator is considered two ways, by nature or by office, as the 
Fathers distinguish. He is Mediator by nature, as partaking of 
both natures, divine and human: and Mediator by office, as 
transacting matters between God and man. The submitting to 
this office is a great instance of the Son’s condescension; and if 
any low things be said of him considered as executing an inferior 
office, voluntarily undertaken, they affect not his real inherent 
dignity, or his essential equality in all things with the Father. 


u Td d€ wav marnp, €€ od Sivas tull. contr. Praz. c. 2. 
Aéyos. Hipp. p. 14. Pater tota substantia est; Filius 
x Unus omnia, dum ex unoomnia, vero derivatio et portio totius. Ibid. 
per substantiz scilicet unitatem. Ter-  c. 9. 
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It is not that he is really a servant, or subject, under the Father’s 
dominion ; but that he has been pleased to take upon him a 
ministerial part : so that now you may see how little pertinence 
or sense there is in your wide and loose talk (p. 41.) about two 
Persons in Christ, and about Cerinthus, or whatever else came 
into your head ; to give you a handle to fill your margin with 
strange, frightful, impertinent quotations, to prejudice weak 
readers. 

Your 43d, 44th, and 45th pages, containing little but decla- 
mation, | pass over: when you have any thing that looks like 
serious reasoning, I will attend you. 

I have, I hope, sufficiently made it appear, that the texts 
which you brought to ewclude the Son, prove nothing like it ; 
as I before shewed, that you could not answer the texts alleged 
to prove the contrary. I should now be willing to go regularly 
on to antiquity, after the method laid down above. But in your 
25th page, you have thrown some metaphysical jargon in my 
way, and of which you are so confident as to say, that unless I 
can reply to it, “all other things are to no purpose.” This is the 
man that builds nothing upon metaphysics. Indeed, I cannot 
but wonder at your unaccountable conduct in this controversy. 
If you really think the received doctrine of the Trinity to be 
absurd in itself, and therefore impossible to be proved, why do 
you amuse us with Scripture and Fathers ; as if the stress of the 
question lay there, when, according to you, it doth not? You 
should rather have wrote a philosophical dissertation to shew, 
that the notion itself is contradictory, and such as no Scripture 
or Fathers can prove. This is really your meaning. And as 
the first question always is, whether a thing be possible, and next 
whether it be true; you should have begun with the point of the 
possibility, without meddling at all with Scripture or Fathers : 
which are impertinently brought in, while the question of the 
possibility remains in suspense. But if you resolve to put the 
cause upon Scripture and Fathers, then your metaphysics, which 
relate to the possibility of the doctrine, are very impertinent, and 
come out of place: because the possibility is to be always pre- 
supposed before we join issue upon Seripture and antiquity. 
But to leave you to take your own way, however peculiar or 
preposterous, let us examine a little into those marvellous subtil- 
ties, which you lay such weight upon. Your design is to prove 
that the same G'od is and must be the same Person, and that 
therefore two or more Persons cannot be one God. If you can 
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make this out, the business is done at once ; and our dispute is 
at an end. Several ways have been attempted by Dr. Clarke 
before, which now seem to be given up as unsatisfactory. It 
was once a principle,a maxim with him, that a person is a being, 
and that two individual beings cannot be one individual being. 
I have heard no more of this, since the Doctor has been apprised, 
that his own hypothesis of the divine substance being extended, 
could not stand with his famed maxim; every part of that sub- 
stance being considered as Being, and yet all but one Being. 
The Doctor however, and you, still resolve to hold to your con- 
clusion against the Trinity; and to seek for new premises, wher- 
ever you can find or make them. After some deliberation, comes 
out this syllogism : 

There must be identicalness of life, to make the same God. 

But three different Persons cannot have identicalness of life. 

Therefore three different Persons cannot be the same God. 

This afterthought, which has took you up so much time and 
pains, is at length good for nothing; except it be to set weak 
persons a musing upon the new thing, called identical life. 
Whatever it be, you might as well have formed twenty syllogisms 
as one, and all of the same value. For you might have argued, 
that three persons cannot have identicalness of power, or identical- 
ness of will, or identicalness of wisdom; or, to say all in a word, 
identicalness of essence, which includes every thing. But when 
you have done your utmost, the main question, viz. what is or is 
not identical, stands just where it did, and you are not advanced 
a tittle further than before. There is the same rule for life, and 
for every thing else you can invent, as there is for the essence. 
The /ife is common to all the Persons, as the essence is ; and it is 
identical in all, Yjust as the essence is identical. So much for 
syllogism: pity it could be no more serviceable, in a case of 
extremity. 

You are often puzzling your reader,and yourself, upon a very 
abstruse and intricate question; whether any thing, or what, 
can make two persons or more one God. The short of the case 
is this; the Christian Churches have collected from Scripture, 
that three Persons are one God: and believing the thing to be 
fact, they have, according to the best of their judgment, resolved 


y Propter unam eandemque natu- nus Deus noster. August. Epist. x. ad 
Yam, atque inseparabilem vitam, ipsa Maz. p. 609. 
Trinitas——intelligitur unus Domi- 
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the Unity into consubstantiality, inseparability, and Unity of 
origination ; finding, (or at least believing that they had found,) 
that Scripture had also signified the three things now mentioned. 
This account appears as probable as any ; neither perhaps can 
human wit invent any thing beyond it. But still it must be said, 
that little depends upon stating the manner ow the three 
Persons are conceived to be one God: the fact is the one material 
point. If Scripture really makes them expressly, or by necessary 
consequence, one God; I know not what men have to do to 
dispute about intelligent agents, and identical lives, &c. as if they 
understood better, than God himself does, what one God is; or 
as if philosophy were to direct what shall or shall not be T'ritheism. 
Jews, and Pagans, and Heretics of several denominations, have 
often charged the Christian and Catholic doctrine of the Trinity 
with Tritheism. The Fathers of the Church have as constantly 
denied the charge; giving such reasons as I have mentioned, 
why it is not, and therefore should not be called, Tritheism. 
One general reason might have sufficed for all, viz. That the 
Unity of the Trinity is too strict and close to admit of the name 
or notion of Tritheism. This is ending the dispute at once, 
without further inquiry into the nature of that Unity; unless 
the adversary can shew (which is impossible) that no Unity 
whatever can be sufficient to make more Persons than one, one 
Being, one Substance, one God. If we are to build our faith on 
Scripture, such an Unity there may be, because there really is. 
Philosophy, falsely so called, may reclaim against it; but having 
no certain principle of reason to go upon, no rule whereby to 
judge, whether the one God be one Person or more ; it is evi- 
dent, that this point must at length be determined by Scripture 
alone; and that must be the true Unity of the Godhead, which 
Scripture (according to its most reasonable and natural con- 
struction) has given us for such. 

But it is high time now to come to antiquity ; which has been 
so long staved off, and yet must make a great part of our dis- 
course under this Query. I shaped out my method into four 
particulars, which may be seen above. 

1. The first particular is, that the ancients have in accounting 
for the texts relating to the Unity, declared their judgment, that 
idols only, or other Gods, are thereby excluded, and not God 
the Son. 

I cited Irenzeus for this purpose, where he says, that the holy 
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Scriptures declare, that the alone God, excluding others, made 
all things by his Word. That is, other G'ods are excluded, not 
God the Son, who is not another God, according to Irenzeus ; as 
we shall see under the next-article. I observed further, that the 
Son and Holy Ghost are the very se/f of the Father, according 
to Irenzeus; as the Father is also the se/f@ of them: wherefore 
it can never be imagined that either of them is excluded from 
the one God. 

Let us go on to Clemens of Alexandria, who frequently teaches 
the same thing. He says, that “the Father of all things is 
* alone perfect ;” immediately adding, “for in him is the Son, 
* and in the Son the Father>.” This writer could never believe, 
that the exclusive terms were intended in opposition to God the 
Son. In another place, he says, “he that is the alone God, 
‘* is also the alone just:” and soon after adds, that “he, (the 
‘* Father) considered as Father, is called that only which he is, 
** good; but as the Son, who is his Word, is in the Father, 
“he is styled just, on account of the mutual relation to each 
“ otherc.” A few pages lower, he observes that “no one is 
“ good, but the Father ;” adding presently after, that “ the God 
“ of the universe is one only, good, just, Creator, the Son in the 
* Father, to whom be glory’, &c.”. What a stranger must 
Clemens have been to your novel divinity, whereby you would 
exclude the Son from being one God with the Father ! 

Tertullian’s doctrine in this point is very well known, and that 
he expressly interprets the exclusive terms in opposition to ¢dols 
only, or false Gods, or other Gods; not to God the Son, who is 
not another Gode. And so nowI may come to the proof of my 
second article. 
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Z Universe Scripture——unum et 
solum Deum, ad excludendos alios, 
predicent omnia fecisse per verbum 
suum, &c. Iren. lib. ii. cap. 27. p. 155- 

a Si enim existens in Patre cog- 
noscit, hunc in quo est, hoc est semet- 
ipsum, non ignoret. Iren. p. 139. 

Fecit ea per semetipsum, hoc est per 
Verbum et Sapientiam suam. p. 163. 

Fecit ea per semetipsum : hoc est 
per Verbum et Sapientiam suam. Adest 
enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in qui- 
bus omnia libere et sponte fecit. p. 
253- 
b AmedeiEapev——pidvov Sé  eivat 
Téhevoy Toy TaTépa TOY Grav" ev aiT@ 


ap 6 vids, kal ev r@ vid 6 marip. 
Clem. Alex. p. 129. 

€ Adrds pdvos dv Ccds, kal Sixaids 
é€orw 6 avros Kal pdvos KaOd pev 
matnp voeitat, ayabos dv aird pdvov 6 
éoTw KekAnrat ayabds, Kabd Sé vids, dv 
6 Adyos adrov, €v TO wrarpi ear, Sixaros 
mpocayopeverat, €k THS mpos GAnda 
oxécews. Clem. Alex. p. 140. 

4 Otdeis dyabds ef pn 6 maThp adrod 
katapaves To Tay cuuTavrey Oecd 
éva pédvoy eivat, ayabdy, dSixaov, Snpe- 
oupyov, vidv év marpl, o 7 ddéa &c. 
Clem. Alex. p. 142. 

© See my Defence, vol.i.p. 288, 289. 

Itaque preeter semetipsum non esse 
alium Deum ; hoc propter idololatriam 
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2. That the ancients always declared against admitting another 
God, and denied constantly that the Son was another God. 

Justin M. in his Dialogue with Tryphof, declares, that there 
never was nor will be (dAAos Oeds) another God besides the 
Maker of the universe. And in a fragment cited by Irenzus, 
he says, he could not have given credit even to our Lord him- 
self, had he preached up any other God (dddov Ocdr) besides the 
Creator &. 

Trenzeus is very express to the same purpose in more places 
than one, declaring against admitting another God». And if you 
would know, how then he could consistently admit another 
Person to be God, besides the Father; he will tell you, as 
before seen, that the Son is considered as the very self of the 
Father, and that they are not another and another God’. 

Tertullian is another voucher of the same thing. ‘There is,” 
says he, “one God, the Father; and there is none other besides 
“him. By which he does not mean to exclude the Son, but 
“ another God ; now the Son is not another besides the Father *.” 

Origen shall be our next evidence; who in his famous piece 
against Celsus, (the most to be depended on, both for the 
uncorruptness of the copies, and the accuracy of the thoughts 
contained in it,) does in a very remarkable manner teach the 
same doctrine. 

He having charged his adversary with the worship, not of one 
God, but of Gods'!, (N. B.) though all the inferior deities were 
supposed subordinate to one supreme, comes afterwards to answer 
the like charge, retorted by Celsus™ ; the charge of worshipping 
dAAov (@cdv), another God, besides the one supreme God. Now, 


tam nationum quam Israelis: etiam 
propter hereticos, qui sicut nationes 
manibus, ita et ipsi verbis idola fabri- 
cantur, id est, alium Deum, et alium 
Christum, Tert. contr. Prax. cap. 18. 

f Just. M. Dial. p. 34. ed. Jeb. 
See this explained at large in my Reply 
to Dr. Whitby, IX. 1. &c. vol. ii. 

& Just. M. Fragm. p. 408, ed. Jeb. 

h Alterum Deum, preter eum qui 
est, non requiremus. Iren. p. 156. 

Alterum Deum minime possitis os- 
tendere, p. 157. 

Nec tunc quidem oportuit alterum 
Deum annuntiari, p. 233. 

i Non ergo alius erat qui cogno- 
scebatur, et alius qui dicebat, nemo 
cognoscit Patrem, sed unus et idem, 


omnia subjiciente ei Patre, et ab om- 
nibus accipiens testimonium, quoniam 
vere homo, et vere Deus, &c. p. 235. 
Vid. Massuet. Dissert. Prev. p. 131. 

k Unus Deus, Pater, et alius absque 
eo non est; quod ipse inferens, non 
Filium negat, sed alium Deum, Cze- 
terum alus a Patre Filius non est. 
Tert. contr. Praw. cap. 18. 

1 ’Exeivos d€ moddods npas diddoKov 
oéBewv Ocods, Oedv padrov dpeevr— 
héeyew Bacrreiav, Prep Ceod. Orig. 
contr. Cels. p. 385. 

m Ei pev 57 pndéva a@dov, eOepa- 
mevoy ovror TAnv Eva Oedv, hy ay Tis 
avrois tows mpds rods Gdous arevijs 


Adyos* vuvi be, &e, Ibid 
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how does Origen answer it? Plainly, by denying the fact, that 
the Christians did worship dAAov, another, (i. e. God,) besides 
the God of the universe. His reason is, because Father and 
Son are one™. This was the only way he had to get off the 
charge of worshipping another God, besides the Father, by taking 
both into ome, and considering both as one in the worship. 
Wherefore he concludes, a little after, ‘“‘ we therefore worship, as 
“before said, one God, the Father and the Son.” This was 
Origen’s resolution of the grand point in debate, between Christ- 
ians and Pagans, as to the charge of Polytheism ; in answer to 
one of the sharpest adversaries the Christians ever had, in 
a solemn and accurate treatise, wrote in the name and in defence 
of the Church, wrote by the author then above sixty years old ; 
and (as critics now agree) after he had been admonished by 
Fabian of Rome, for his want of caution at other times, and 
therefore was the more likely to keep strictly up to the sense of 
the Church, in an article especially of so momentous importance. 
He did not pretend that a subordinate God, purely because 
subordinate, would not be another God, or would not make two 
Gods : the Pagans, in that silly way, might have cleared them- 
selves of the charge of Polytheism ; as Origen well knew. He 
did not pretend to say, that the Father only was God, because 
God in a high sense, (which the Pagans could also have said 
of their one supreme God, and so have got clear of Polytheism,) 
but he answered upon the true and standing principles of the 
Christian Church, that Father and Son were one God, and 
the Son not another God. This acquitted the Christians of 
Polytheism, and left the charge fixed and unremovable upon the 
Pagans. 

We have seen then that the ancients never would own another 
God, that they constantly declared against it; and even in the 
particular case of God the Son. It is to the same purpose, that 


n Aexréoy d€ kal mpds TovTo, ort, 
etrep vEvonKel é Kéhoos To, , yd kal 6 6 
marnp ev éopev® kal TO év ebXH) etpnyevov 
ind Tou viod TOU Gcod € €v TO; os ey kal 
ov & éeopev’ ovK dy @ero jpas kal 
@Aov Oepareve mapa tov emi maar 
Gcov. N. B. After @Aov must “be 
understood Gedy: for Origen could 
not pretend to say, that the Christians 
worshipped no other Person, besides 
the Father, (when immediately after 
he owns, that they worshipped both 
Father and Son,) but only that they 


worshipped not another God ; Son and 
Father being one God, as he also in 
the same place expressly asserts. 

I may here add a passage out of the 
Acts of Pionius’s Martyrdom ; which 
have the appearance of fora true and 
genuine. 

Polemon (rogat), Quem Deum 
colis? Respondet (Asclepiades), Chris- 
tum. Polemon. Quid ergo? Iste alter 
est? Respondit: Non; sed  ipse 
quem et ipsi paulo ante confessi 
sunt. Ruinart. Act. Martyr. p. 144. 


Qu. Ir 


they as constantly denied two Gods, or three Gods: as may 
appear from many testimonies: which being well known, I shall 
only refer to one or two in the margin®. Nay, it was a prin- 
ciple so fixed and rivetted in the heart of every pious Christian, 
that they would rather have died than have ever admitted 
Gods, or Lords; as is plainly intimated by Tertullian?. 

Hitherto, perhaps you tell me, that you and the ancients 
can agree, (that is, in words,) for neither do you assert another 
God, or another Lord, nor two Gods, or two Lords. To which I 
answer, that as to another Lord, you have said it in terms: and 
by necessary consequence, you assert another God; yea, two 
Gods, and two Lords. Nor have I ever met with a more 
deplorable example of self-contradiction, and resolute opposition 
to the most evident truth, than your pretending that Father 
and Son are not to Gods, while you affirm each to be a God, 
and deny their being both together one God. But we will go on 
with the ancients; who, like wise and honest men, as they 
would not admit another God, or two Gods, so, consistently with 
themselves, 

3. They as constantly taught, that Father and Son were one 
God, or the same God: and thus they settled that grand article 
of the Christian faith. I will shew this plainly by clear and 
express evidence, and shall answer your exceptions to every 
writer, as I go along. I have, in some measure, anticipated 
myself upon this head, in my Sermons4, and elsewhere : and there- 
fore shall sometimes content myself with references. Let us take 
the authors in order of time, fixing also the time of their writing, 
according to the latest and best accounts. 
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A. D. 145. Justin Marryr. 

As to Justin Martyr, I do not here produce him as one, who, 
in express terms, has ever styled Father and Son one God. But 
that he believed the thing may be made out two ways. 1. As 
he declares for the worship of God alone, at the same time 
admitting the worship of all the three Persons : which is implicitly 


© Ei b€ ody 6 Adyos mpds Tov Gedy, 
Ocds dv, ri ody pnoecev ay ris dbo Aéeyew 
beois; dio pev ov« ep Oeods, aN Fj 
éva, mpdceama S¢ dio &c. Hipp. contr. 
No#t. p. 15. Vid. Epist. Synod. 
Antioch. contr. Samosat. Labbé tom. 
i. p. 845. aes 
P Ceterum si conscientia nostra, 
ua scimus Dei nomen et Domini, et 
Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto con- 


venire, Deos et Dominosnominaremus ; 
extinxissemus faces nostras, etiam ad 
martyria timidiores, quibus evadendi 
quoque pateret occasio, jurantibus 
statim per Deos et Dominos, ut quidam 
heeretici, quorum Dit plures. Tertull. 
contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

4 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 178, 
&e, 
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including all the three in the alone God. (The pretence of 
inferior worship shall be answered inits place.) 2. As declaring 
that God the Son is not another God, besides the Maker of all 
things, (that is the Father,) as hath been remarked abover. 
You have some things to object to what I produce from Justin, 
under another article: and there I shall consider them as 
I come to them. 


A. D. 170. Luctan, a pagan writer. 

The famous testimony out of Lucian’s Dialogue, inscribed 
@.Adrarpis, I produced in my eighth Sermon’, to prove that, at 
that time, the Christians believed three in one, and one in three, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God supreme. It is so noted 
a testimony that I need not here repeat it. 

There has been some doubt, as I intimated in my Sermons, 
whether Lucian was the author of the Dialogue ; but all agree, 
that it was either Lucian himself, or a contemporary, if not 
a more ancient writer‘; which serves our purpose as well. 


, A. D. 177. ATHENAGORAS. 

I produced also, in my Sermons®, this ancient and excellent 
writer, as a voucher for the truth of this doctrine, that Father 
and Son are one God. I shall not repeat what I there said, or 
in my Defence, vol.i. p. 289, 290. but referring the reader thither, 
shall proceed to answer your objections. You begin with 
lessening the credit of the author, (p. 105.) as being “ full of 
“very obscure notions ;” a character you would give to any 
writer that is full of the doctrine of a coeternal and consubstantial 
Trinity. You object, that “ he describes this very doctrine in a 
“way directly condemned by Justin Martyr, and even by 
** Athanasius himself, for Gnostic or Sabellian; making the 
‘“* Holy Ghost an emanation, like a ray shot forth from the sun, 
“ flowing from it, and returning to it.” But Athenagoras’s 
doctrine is far from being the same with that which Justin 
condemns. He always speaks of the Son and Holy Ghost as 
real and permanent, not as the heretics in Justin did, who 
supposed them to be dissolved, and in a manner eatinct*. And 
Athenagoras did not teach a nominal distinction only of the 


r See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, 16. p. 504. and Le Moyne, Varia Sacr. 
IX. 1. &c. vol. ii. vol. ii. p. 187. 

8 Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 178, &c. | Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 178. 

t Vid. Bull. Def. F. p. 73. Jud.  -* Justin. M. Dial. p. 102, 372. Jeb. 
32. Fabricius Bibl. Grec. lib. iv. cap. 
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Persons, but a real distinction of order’; which is directly 


opposite to the tenets of those heretics described in Justin. 


Athenagoras always speaks of the Spirit as united with the 


Father and the Son: and as he took the Father and Son for real’ 


Persons, he must of consequence think the same of the Holy 
Spirit ; 
the two notions. Besides that, if you had carefully observed the 
passage on which you ground your remark, you might have 
perceived that nothing more is meant, than that the Spirit was 
sometimes sent to the Prophets, and again returned to him that 
sent him. As to the use of the word dzéppo.a, and the doctrine 
of emanation, it was neither simply approved nor condemned 
in the Christian Church, but according as it was understood ; 


just as zpoBody, or prolatio, was condemned by Irenzeus and 


Tertullian in one sense, admitted in another: and as the notion 
of a Adyos evdidOeros, or Tpoopikds, was either approved or con- 
demned, according to its various construction and acceptation ; 
as I have remarked in my first Sermon”. You find fault with 
my construction of voodwev yap Kal vidv rod cod. For we under- 
stand, or tacitly include, G'od’s Son also, in God before spoken 
of*. That this is the true meaning, I prove first from the 
words immediately preceding. Athenagoras having declared, 
that the Christians could not be atheists, because they acknow- 
ledged one God, who had made, adorned, and preserved the 
universe by his Logos, or Word, immediately adds, voodper yap 
kal vidv tod @eod, referring to the Adyos he had just before 
mentioned, as contained in God, that did all things by him. 

2. This sense is also confirmed by what follows; where 
he says, “Father and Son are one; the Son being in the 
‘* Father, and the Father in the Son, by the Unity and power 
** of the Spirit.” 

3. The same thing is further proved from Athenagoras’s 
joining (when he is again answering the charge of atheism) 


¥ Ady dednpcovpynrar, kal TO map’ 
avrov mvevpatt ovvéxera Ta Tayra, 
Athen. p. 28. 

Suvade de TO Abyo i kal 70 mpocbntiKoy 
mvedpa——kal rot kal avrd me evepyoov 
Tots extpovovor mpodyrixas dyvov mevpa 
améppovav elvat capev Tod Gcod, drrop- 
peor, kal eravaepspevov @s axriva 
Hriou, P. 40. Aetxviyras abrey kal ri 
€y th evooce, Svvapw, kal tiv ev th 


rage duaipecw, p. 40. Vid. p. 46, 96. 


z Sermon i, vol. ii, p. 32, 3 

a ‘Y¢’ ov yeyevnrat TO Way Ba TOU 
abrod Adyov, kal diaxexdopnrat, kal 
avykpareirar, Ocdy dyovres ixavds por 
ddecxra’ voodpev me kal vidy rod 
cov, &e. 

> ‘Evds dvros Tov marpos Kat Tov 
viod" dyros d€ rod viod év marpi, cat 
marpos év vid, évdrytt, Kal inet 
mvevparos, p. 38. 


so that there is little or no ‘resemblance between’ 


. 
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Father and Son together: and as before he had the phrase of 
Ocov dyortes, speaking of the Father singly, now he applies the 
same phrase to both¢. 

4. I further vindicated this construction, in my Defence, vol. 
i. p. 290. by parallel expressions of Athanasius and Tertullian : 
wherefore, I conceive, it may still stand. 

But, though you seem to allow that Athenagoras comprehends 
both in one God, yet you say; he does “ not so comprehend both 
** in the one God, as that one is as much the one supreme God 
‘Cas the other:” which I cannot make sense of. “ Nor does 
“‘ he,” say you, “‘any where suppose the Son, as such, but only 
“ the internal Reason of the Father, to be diévos, eternal.” But 

if Reason or Wisdom be only a different name of the same 
’ Person, the Person of the Son, considered in different circum- 
stances, and at different times, (as Bishop Bull has fully demon- 
strated,) then the Son is dijws according to this writer. . “ On 
“‘ the contrary,” you say, “that Athenagoras expressly affirms 
“the unbegotten God alone to be eternal.” But the reading 
there should be dyévyros with single v, as I shall shew hereafter, 
and in the one wimade, or necessary existing God, is contained 
God the Word4, 

You go on, (p. 108.) to charge Athenagoras with the ridiculous 
notion of the Son’s being nothing (before his generation) but 
the Father’s internal Reason ; that is, nothing but an attribute. 
I hope you do not expect an answer to these pretences, so long 
as Bishop Bull’s confutation. of them stands untouched. The 
English reader may see what is sufficient on that head, in my 
Defence® and Sermons‘. Bishop Bull, you say, acknowledges 
Athenagoras meant that the “‘ Son is the same with respect to 
“the Father, as the internal reason is to the mind of men.” 
Bishop Bull says no such thing. How shall we trust you in 
your reports of the Fathers, when you scruple not to misrepresent 
even a modern author, which is in every body’s hands ? 

Bp. Bull only says’, that Athenagoras meant that the relation 
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© Ovk eoper dBeor, Oeds & dyovres roy 
TounThy tovde Tov mayTos, kal Tov Tap 
avTov Adyov" Gedy not Geovs. 

* We are not atheists, inasmuch as 
** we receive the Maker of the world 
‘ ae God, and also his Word.” 

"Gore Tov éyovra ayémrov, kal 
mayTokparopa Tov marépa, voew ev TO 
ayernt@, kai TO mavToKparopt, kal Toy 
ToUTOU \éyov kal copiay, 7 Tis éoriv 6 


vids. Athanas. Decret, Syn. Nic. p. 236. 

Ov yap Td dvopa Totro mapatpet Thy 
Tov D Ad you prow, ovde mraduy Td dyévnrov 
mpos Tov vidy exe. TO onpawydpevor, 
GAAa mpds ra Sia Tov viod yevdpeva. 
Ibid. p. 235. 

© Defence, vol. i. p. 360, &c. 

f Sermon vii. vol. ii. p. 150. 

& Ita ut Filius Dei intelligatur ver- 
bum Patris, quod nempe se habeat ad 
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of thought to mind resembles the relation of the Son to the 
Father in several respects, which he there mentions. I have 
said the same thing, and explained the resemblance at large 
elsewhere», After some pains taken to falsify and misrepresent 
Athenagoras, (which pains had been much better spent in 
replying to Bp. Bull,) you come at length to charge me home 
with running counter to Athenagoras’s notion, in “ two funda- 
‘“‘ mental points.” I must give you the hearing in things more 
trifling than these ; so let us inquire what they are. 

1. You say, his notion makes the Son’s generation an act, 
which mine does not. If that will please you, I will allow a 
double act in the Son’s generation, according to Athenagoras. 
One of the Father in sending forth his Son, another of the Son 
in going forth; viz. to create. Did I ever deny the procession 
of the Son, which Athenagoras and several others intend by 
generation ? But I assert eternal generation, which Athenagoras 
does not: there, I suppose, is the main difference. Yet Athena- 
goras acknowledges the Adyos to have been eternally of and in 
the Father, and referred up to him as his head and source: 
which is acknowledging the selfsame thing which other Catholics 
intended by eternal generation ; so that the difference lies only in 
words, as I before intimated in my Defencei. 

2. You say, that Athenagoras’s notion “‘ never supposes two 
“‘ Persons of equally supreme authority and worship, but as- 
“ cribes every thing the Son does to the supreme authority and 
“ will of the Father.” But where do you learn that Athenagoras 
ever excludes the Son from supreme authority (properly so 
called) or from supreme worship ? Athenagoras indeed is express, 
that there is a difference of order among the divine Persons: 
but where do you find a difference of dominion or worship? You 
could not have chose an author more directly opposite to your 
sentiments, or more favourable to mine, in the very point of 
dominion; on which you are pleased to lay so much stress. 
For Athenagoras, addressing himself to the emperors Marcus 
Antoninus, and his son Lucius Commodus, styles them both 
equally péyioro. Adroxparépwv, which I might translate supreme 
Rulers. And he observes, that all things were under their 
common rule and dominion‘; and from thence draws his com- 
Patrem, ut ad mentem humanam ver- h Sermons, vol. ii. p. 31, &c. 
bum ejus interius, quod et Spirituale 1 Defence, vol. i. p. 365, &c. 
est, minimeque per se cadit insensus; = * Aejoopa: d€ ipav, peyeoroe Avro- 


et in mente, unde procedit, manet, nec xpardépav, mpd rod Aéyou, adnOeis mape- 
ab ea sejungitur, &c. Bull. p. 203. — xonévp rods Aoyopods ovyyvavar— 
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parison for the illustration of the one common rule and govern- 
ment of God the Father and the Son; to whom, as being 
inseparable, all things are subject. Is this making the Father 
alone supreme Governor? Or is it likely that a Creator and 
creature should be thus familiar, and rule all things equally and 
in common ? Where were your thoughts? To be short, all that 
you can possibly extract out of Athenagoras is no more than a 
priority of order, as the Father is Head and Fountain to which 
the Son and Holy Ghost are referred. The dominion, the au- 
thority is equal, is supreme in all: only in the Father primarily, 
in the other two derivatively ; the same thing under a different 
order and manner. After you had endeavoured to puzzle and 
perplex Athenagoras, you go on (p. 110.) to do the like with 
Tatian, Theophilus, and some others. I shall not attend you 
now, but proceed in my method. If you have dropped any thing 
that is worth the notice, it shall be considered in a more proper 
place, under Query VIII. which you have often robbed to fill 
up this. 
. A. D. 187. Tren aus. 


Irenzeus is the next author cited to prove that “ the Father 
“ and the Son are one God.” He asserts it im sense, and i- 
directly many ways; some of which have been hinted above ; 
see also my Sermons'. He does it also in terms more than 


once™, 


éxore ad) éavray Kal thy emovpavoy 
Bacwreiay e&eralew" as yap tpiv, rarpi 
kal vid mavra Kexeipwrat, avobey thy 
Bacirciar <iAnpdo.—ovras evi rG Oc@ 
kal 7 Tap avrod Ady@ vig voovrperp 
dpepiot@, Tavra broréraxra. p. 64. 
bs Before I enter upon discourse, I 
“ beseech you, O ye greatest of Em- 
** perors, to bear with me, while I offer 
** truereasonings——From yourown- 
“ selves you may form a notion of the 
** heavenly empire. For like asallthings 
* are in subjection to you, being Father 
** and Son, (having received your em- 
* pire from above,) so also to the one 
**’God and to the Word who is with 
“ him, considered as a Son inseparable, 
“are all things subject.” Vide Le 
Moyne, Var. Sacr. Not. et Observ. 


. 169. 
My erin Viii. vol. ii. p. 179, &c. 
m Ita ut is, qui omnia fecerit, cum 
Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus et Do- 
minus solus. Iren. p. 183. 


I must now attend your exceptions to the evidence. 


Qui igitur a prophetis adorabatur 
Deus vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est 
Moysi &c. pse igitur Christus 
cum Patre vivorum est Deus, qui 
loquutus est Moysi, &c. p. 232. 

ropter hoc manifestissime Domi- 
nus ostendit se et Patrem quidem suis 
discipulis, ne scilicet quererent alterum 
Deum preter eum qui plasmaverit 
hominem. p. 3It. 

Quoniam autem in ventre plasmat 
nos Verbum Dei, &c. p. 312. 

“* He who made all things, he alone 
* with his Word, is justly styled God 
** and Lord. 

“* He who was adored as the living 
“* God by the prophets, he is the God 
“ of the living, and his Word, who 
** also spake to Moses, &c. Christ 
** therefore himself, with the Father, 
‘is the God of the living that spake 
**to Moses. 

“ For this reason our Lord mani- 
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To what I had observed from Irenzeus, in my Defence, you say, 
(p. 92.) “ The sense then of Irenzeus, according to you, is, the 
‘“‘ one and only God, the Father and Son, made all things by his 
“ Word, or Son:” No ; but, if you please to leave off this vein of 
cavilling, (which is below the character of a grave writer,) the 
sense is not that the Son was included under the term Father, 
which undoubtedly there stands for the Person of the Father 
singly, (and therefore the Son is excluded from being the Person 
of the Father,) but that he is not excluded from doing what the 
Father alone is said to do, or from being God, though the Father 
alone is said to be so; because the exclusive terms are not in- 
tended in opposition to God the Son. 

You are often imposing this kind of sophistry upon us ; 
wherefore I would once for all endeavour to shew you the 
weakness and absurdity of it, when our Saviour told his disciples 
that they had left him alone, he did not mean by this to exclude 
the Father, but others: will you therefore say, that Father and 
Son both are meant by the him left alone? When our Saviour 
is said to have a name given which no one knew but himself, the 
Father is not eacluded by the term ovdels: will you therefore 
plead that he is included in the Person of the Son, and that both 
are one Person ? How ridiculous is it, that you cannot distin- 
guish between being not excluded with respect to the predicate 
of a proposition, and being included in the subject of it. In this 
proposition, “The Father is the only God,” we say the Son is 
not excluded: how? not with respect to the predicate; not from 
being only God, as well as the Father, because the exclusive term 
affects him not. But we do not therefore say that he is included 
in the subject of the proposition; or that Father means both 
Father and Son. So much in answer to this cavil, which had 
deserved no notice, but for your so often repeating it. Now to 
return ; you pretend it absurd that all things should be made 
by or through the one supreme God. But you have not shewn 
that all ministration is inconsistent with any swpremacy, but a 
supremacy of order or office; which I admit. What you add 
from Irenzeus, about the Father’s commanding the Word, I have 
answered in my Sermons", and shewn it to be, as understood 
by the ancients, directly opposite to your principles. You are 
next labouring to take off the force of what I had pleaded in 
“‘ fested both himself and the Father ‘ formed man——The Word of God 


“ to his disciples, that they might not “ forms us in the womb, &c.” 
“ look for any other God but himthat ™ Serm. ii, vol. ii. p. 63, &c. 


- Qu. u. 


respect of Irenzeus’s making the Son and Holy Ghost the se/f of 
the Father. But this was too hard a task: I will trust the reader 
with what you have said, to compare it with mine; and to see 
if he can make sense of your immediate obedience: as if any 
obedience, mediate or immediate, were a reason sufficient for 
styling the Person obeying, one’s self. You refer to Irenzeus°® 
saying, that by the Son and Spirit, (that is, per semetipsum, by 
himself, as he says in the same chapter,) he made all things 
Sreely, and of his own will. And so he well might, when the 
Son and Spirit are so much his se/f, as to have but one and the 
same will with him. Others might have contrary wills: they 
could not. You misconstrue his next immediate words: he 
“ produced,” you say, “ the substance of the creatures from him- 
* self, i.e. from his own original underived power.” But himself 
means there, the Son and Spirit ; as is plain from exemplum fac- 
torum ; (which you took care to leave out :) God the Son being 
the exemplar by which things were formedP. And Tertullian 
may serve to explain Irenzeus’s meaning in the other article4. 
You next tell us of his citing a remarkable passage of Hermas: 
as if there were any thing so very remarkable, in respect to our 
present purpose, in Hermas’s saying that there is but one God. 
But Irenzeus, you observe, adds presently after, that the Son “ re- — 
“ eeives the power of all things from him who is the one God 
“ the Father, &c.” And what wonder if he receives all things 
from him, from whom he receives his essence ? We are not in- 
quiring whence the Son’s power or dominion is, but what it is; 
and whether it be not of the same quality and extent with the 
Father's, the same being common to both. But you say, “ this 
* power and dominion became plenary over all things both in 
* heaven and earth, when he had been incarnate.” Plenary, did 
you say? and over all things? I think not; nor is even the 
Father's dominion yet so plenary as this comes to. (See 1 Cor. 
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© Ipse est qui per semetipsum con- 
stituit, et elegit, et adornavit, et conti- 
net omnia Adest enim ei semper 
Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus 
per quos, et in quibus omnia libere et 
sponte fecit. Lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 
Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 87. 
_ Ad quos et loquitur dicens, “ Fa- 
* ciamus hominem ad imaginem et 
** similitudinem nostram;” ipse a 
semetipso substantiam creaturarum, et 
exemplum factorum, et figuram in 
mundo ornamentorum accipiens. Ibid. 





P- 253: ‘ 

P Vid. Iren. lib. v. cap. 16. p. 313. 
comp. p. 163. and Clem. Alex. p. 78. 

a Si necessaria est Deo materia ad 
opera mundi, ut Hermogenes existi- 
mavit, habuit Deus materiam longe 
digniorem——Sophiam suam scilicet 
——Quis non hanc potius omnium 
fontem et originem commendet, mate- 
riam vero materiarum——quali Deus 
potuit eguisse, sui magis quam alieni 
egens?  Tertull. contr. Hermogen. 
cap. 18. 
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xv. 28.) But what strange thing are you here discovering, that 
Christ became Lord in a sense which he was not before! So did 
the Father become Lord over the Jews in a sense he was not 
before, when he made them his peculiar people. He became 
their Lord, first, when he created them, and again, in a more 
peculiar sense, when he chose more immediately to govern them. 
In like manner, Christ who was Lord of all men in right of ere- 
ation, became Lord again, in a more special sense, in right of 
redemption* ; and will be their Lord again, in a still more plenary 
sense, after the day of judgment ; as will also God the Father. 
What difficulty is there in these plain common things? But, I 
suppose, the force of your argument lies in the words accipiens 
potestatem, and tradita sunt*.. And yet you will think it no argu- 
ment against the Father’s supremacy, that he is to receive a 
kingdom, which is to be delivered to him by the Son, 1 Cor. xy. 
24. though I need not insist upon it here, being ready to admit, 
that while all power and authority is common to both, yet it is 
primarily considered in the Father, and referred up to him: and 
it was the more proper for our Saviour, during his state of con- 
descension and humiliation here on earth, to refer all to the 
Father; as Irenzeus intimates in another case, of his referring 
the knowledge of the day of judgment. I might further observe 
to you, that though Irenzeus sometimes represents the power and 
authority of the Son as descending from the Father, he at 
other times represents the Son as assuming it himself, and making 
himself the head over the Church, &c. which is also very true, and 
much in the same way, as he is sometimes said to have raised 


r See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 114, 
&e. 

8 No one ever better understood 
this matter than the great Athanasius, 
who wrote a tract on purpose to shew 
how all things are said to have been 
delivered to God the Son. The sum 
is, that when all things, in a manner, 
were lost and sunk, and no one ready 
at hand to undertake their recovery 
and restitution, in this exigency, 
Christ stepped in to redeem those 
whom he had at first created. To him 
therefore were they delivered ; into his 
hands were they committed, who alone 
was both able and willing to recover 
and restore them; and who accord- 
ingly took flesh upon him, and 
wrought their redemption for them. 

Ildyra dédexev ev rij xeupt avrod 





i” domep SC adrod ra mavra yéyover, 
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Suv Oy. Athan. vol. i. p- 104. 

Eusebius’s account of the same 
thing is not much different. 

‘O peév Geds edidov, Kal mapedidov 
él Bedridoer, kal Oereia ofa Swripe 
kal iarp@, Kal kuBepynrn Trav ddov, &c. 
Euseb. de Eccl. olog. lib. i. cap. 
19. p. 88. 

t Uti sicut in supercelestibus, et 
spiritalibus, et invisibilibus, princeps 
est Verbum Dei; sic et in visibilibus, 
et corporalibus, principatum habeat, 
in semetipsum principatum assumens, 
et apponens RN RO: caput Eccle- 
siz, universa attrahat ad semetipsum 
apto in tempore. Tren, lib. iii. cap. 
16. p, 206. 


** 
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himself from the dead, and sometimes to have been raised by the 
Father : for what one does both do, diversly considered as to the 
order and manner of acting. 
I had cited a plain passage" or two, to prove that the Son is 
the only God, according to Irenzeus, as well as the Father. You 
reply, that, in the first passage, “‘ true and only God is evidently 
‘“* meant of the Father,” which I readily allow: and so you may 
see in Clemens, cited above, how he applies the like title to the 
Father, and yet immediately, in the same breath, makes Father 
and Son together the only God. The reason is, that neither he, 
nor Irenzeus, nor indeed any of the ancients, ever had a thought 
of excluding the Son by the word only, or the like. How have 
you read the Fathers, not to see these plain things? You go on, 
endeavouring to elude and perplex Irenzeus’s meaning. But your 
attempts are so feeble, and your efforts so weak, that I am 
almost ashamed to make any reply to them. You would have 
it, that Irenzeus does not call the Son God in the supreme and 
absolute sense ; though you can never shew that Irenzus had two 
senses of the word God as applied to Father and Son. The Son, 
you imagine, is not God in the absolute sense, but as being God’s 
anointed, our Lord, and our God, (p. 98.) I read of the Father's 
anointing, and the Son’s being anointed, (that is, to his office ;) 
but could you have shewn, that he was anointed to his Godship, 
(pardon the oddness of the word, it contains your sense,) that 
would have been a discovery indeed. You refer to several pas- 
sages, (I could add many more,) where the Father is styled the 
only God. But to what purpose is it? Irenzeus never meant 
thereby to exclude the Son from being, with the alone Father, 
Deus et Dominus*, God and Lord, or from being with the 
Father, vivorwm Deus, God of the living, or from being the self of 
the Father, or from being Deus ipsey, God himself: nor would 
he ever allow, that the Son was not God in the definitive, or ab- 
solute sense, or that he was another God. What can you do 
with such a man as Irenzeus, all the way contrary to your prin- 


OF SOME QUERIES. 


« Nunquam neque Prophetz neque 
Apostoli alium Deum. nominaverunt 
vel Dominum appellaverunt preter 
verum et solum Deum. Multo magis 
ipse Dominus, qui et Czsari quidem 

uze Cesaris sunt reddi jubet, et que 

isunt Deo. Iren. p. 182. 

Neque igitur Dominus, ok Spi- 
ritus Sanctus, neque Apostoli eum, 
qui non esset Deus, definitive et ab- 


solute Deum nominassent aliquando, 
nisi esset vere Deus, p. 180. 

Compare the following words : 

Utrosque Dei appellatione signavit 
Spiritus, et eum, qui ungitur, Fuium, 
et eum, qui ungit, Patrem, p. 180. 

x See above. 

y Dei Verbum, imo magis ipse 
Deus. Iren. p. 132. 
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ciples, directly for mine? He styles the Father only God, in op- 
position to the Valentinian AZons, or other monstrous deities ; 
never, not once, in opposition to God the Son. 

After what hath been said, the reader, I hope, will not be su- 
prised, to find me quoting another passage of Irenzeus” to the 
same purpose as before. It is where he proves our Lord to be 
the Word of God, and God, from his remitting of sins ; upon the 
strength of this maxim, that none can forgive sins but God 
alone. 1 take the argument to lie thus: None can forgive sins 
but the God of Israel, the true and only God, (so the Jews 
understood and intended it:) Christ forgave sins: therefore 
Christ is God, in the same sense as intended, i. e. God of Israel, 
&c. I defy any man to come at Irenzeus’s conclusion from that 
passage any other way: and though he words it Verbum Dai, it 
is plain from the following words, that. the phrase is with him 
equivalent to Deus ; the Word of God being necessarily God, or, 
as he elsewhere expresses it, Deus ipse. What you have to 
object is, that solus Deus is there predicated of the Father; I 
grant it: and yet Irenzus’s argumentation necessarily infers, 
that Christ is Deus too, in the same sense; and therefore with 
the Father, solus Deus ; the only God that can remit sins; and 
he received this power because he is God of God.  Irenzeus 
plainly enough intimates, that if he had not been God, he could 
not have had the power; which shews that he is speaking 
of such a kind of remission, by inherent power and right, 
as is proper to God alone*; otherwise there is no sense in 
the argument. 


z Peccata igitur remittens, homi- 
nem quidem curavit, semetipsum 
autem manifeste ostendit quis esset. 
Si enim nemo potest remittere peccata 
nisi solus Deus, remittebat autem hzec 
Dominus, et curabat homines ; mani- 
festum est quoniam ipse erat Verbum 
Dei. Filius hominis factus, a Patre 
potestatem remissionis peccatorum 
accipiens, quoniam homo et quoniam 
Deus: ut; quomodo homo compassus 
est nobis, tanquam Deus misereatur 
nostri, et remittat nobis debita nostra, 

uz factori nostro debemus Deo. 
ren. Pp. 314. 

** Remitting sins, he healed the man, 
* and at the same time plainly shewed 
* who himself was.. For if none can 
** forgive sins, but God alone, and yet 
* our Lord forgave sins, and ra 


“ men; it is manifest that he was the 
“© Word of God, made Son of man, 
* receiving from the Father the power 
“ of forgiving sins, because man, and 
** because God ; thatas he suffered with 
“us, being man, so he might also 
“have mercy upon us as he is God, 
“and might forgive us our debts, 
** which we owe to God our Maker.” 

@ Bene igitur Verbum ejus ad homi- 
nem dicit, “ Remittuntur tibi pecca- 
“ta;” idem ille in quem peccaveramus 
in initio, remissionem 'peccatoram in 
fine donans. Aut si alterius quidem 
transgressi sumus preceptum, alius 
autem erat qui dixit, “ Remittuntur 
“tibi peccata tua; neque bonus, 
neque verax, neque justus est hujus- 
modi. Quomodo enim’ bonus, qui 
non ex suis donat?. Aut quomodo 
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You here (p. 101.) take notice of another passage of Irenzeus, 
which I incidentally brought in (p. 306. of my Defence, vol. i.) to 
prove that, according to Irenzeus, none that has any superior, any 
God above him, can be justly styled God». A famous passage, 
and directly opposite to your principles; while you pretend to 
ascribe divinity to the Son, at the same time subjecting him toa 
superior God, and putting him sub alterius potestate, under the do- 
minion and power of another. You do well to labour to take 
this off; but how, we shall see presently. You pretend, that 
Irenzus, in “numberless other passages, expressly asserts the 
*‘ superiority of the Father to the Son.” I deny that he ever 
does it, so much as in any single passage, in your sense of 
superiority. Nay, to see how consonant to himself Irenzeus is, I 
will shew you where® he, by necessary consequence, declares the 
Son to have no superior. 

The argument will stand thus: 


“* He that is the God of the living, and who spake to Moses out 
-* of the bush, has no other God above him. 
** Christ is the God of the living, and who spake to Moses out 


*¢ of the bush. 


** Therefore Christ has no other God above him.” 
The premises are both of them Irenzeus’s own: and the con- 


elusion from them is evident. 


We see then, that Irenzeus does 


not only lay down the general maxim, that whoever is God, 


justus, qui aliena rapit? Quomodo 
autem vere remissa sunt peccata, nisi 
ille ipse in quem peccavimus donavit 
remissionem? Iren. p. 313. Vid. Grab. 
in Bull. D. F. p. 85. 

“* Well therefore did his Word say 
“to the man, Thy sins are forgiven 
“* thee ; he the same against whom we 
“* had sinned in the beginning, in the 
“end vouchsafes remission of sins. 
** Otherwise had the precept against 
** which we transgressed come from 
* one, and it had been another that 
“ said, Thy sins are forgiven thee, he 
** could neither have been good, nor 
** just, nor true in doingit. For how 
“can he be good, who gives what is 
“ none of his own? Or how can he be 
** just, that assumes what belongs to 
“another? Or how could sins be 
*‘ really forgiven, if he that forgave 
*« them were not the very same against 
“ whom we had sinned ?”” 

» Qui super se habet aliquem su- 
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periorem, et sub alterius potestate est, 
hic neque Deus, neque Rex magnus 
dici potest. Iren. p. 229. 

¢ Is qui de rubo loquutus est 
Moysi, et manifestavit se esse Deum 
Patrum, hic est viventium Deus. 
Quis enim est vivorum Deus, nisi qui 
est Deus super quem alius non est 
Deus ?. Qui igitur adorabatur Deus 
vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et Ver- 
bum ejus, qui ori a est Moysi, qui 
et Sadduczos redarguit, &c. Ipse 
igitur Christus cum Patre vivorum 
est Deus, qui loquutus est Moysi ¢ 
Tren. p. 232. Vide Bull. sect. ii. cap. 5. 

*< He that spake to Moses out of the 
* bush, and manifested himself to be 
“the God of the Fathers, he is the 
** God of the living. For who else can 
“be the God of the living, but the 
* God that has no other God above 
* him? Christ with the Father is 
** the God of the living, who spake to 
“* Moses, &c.”” , 


os 
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properly so called, can have no other God above him: but in 
the particular case of God the Son, he applies the very maxim, 
and declares that there is no other God above him. What will 
you say to these manifest truths, which so directly strike at 
your whole hypothesis 2 You endeavour to find some shelter, by 
turning Deus into Greek, making it 6 @eds, which will not do, 
because it is frequent with Irenzeus to give the Son the title of 
6 @eds*. And if he did not, yet he never appears to lay any 
such stress upon an article. Nor will the occasion of Irenzeus’s 
maxim at all serve you. For though the discourse there is of 
God the Father, yet his reasoning, whereby he proves that the 
Person, there styled 6 @eds, could have “no other God above 
“him,” will prove the same thing of every other Person so 
styled, or prove nothing. You produce some citations from 
Irenzeus to prove the “Father superior in authority,” (another 
God above him, you should have said, because you mean it) “ to 
“the Son, and the Son subject to him.” None of them prove 
any thing like it, in your meaning of superiority and subjection. 
The Father commanded, the Son executed. What then? 
I answered this above®. Another pretence is from the words, 
“ conditionem simul, et Verbum suum portans :” which I may 
leave as I find it, till you make out the consequence : or I may 
oppose to it, ““mensura enim Patris Filius, quoniam et capit 
“eum.” Iren. p. 231. Porto may as well signify to bear, or 
contain, as sustain. Besides that the creatures are said, in the 
very same place, portare eum; to sustain him, you willsay. And 
much will you make of it, that the Oreator of them, mundi Factor, 
(Irenzeus’s own words of God the Son, in the same chapter,) 
was sustained by his creatures. You proceed to observe, that 
the Son ministered to the Father: you might have observed 
further, that ‘he washed his disciples’ feet.” But see Bishop 
Bull, who had fully answered these pretences, before you pro- 
duced them. You further take notice out of Irenzeus, that the 
“* Word incarnate hung upon the cross.” Who doubts it? You 
should have took notice likewise of what Irenzeus says, in the 
very same chapter, that this Word was really “ Maker of the 
“world, and containeth all things’£” But I am weary of 


4 Vid. Iren. p. 211, 215, 271. ed. Lib. v. cap. 18. p. 315. 
Bened. “ The Word of God is really oe 
© See also Bull. D. F. p. 80. * of the world——and in respect of 


f Mundi enim Factor vere Verbum “ his invisibility, (or invisible nature,) 
Dei est——et secundum invisibili- “ contains all things which are made.” 
tatem continet, que facta sunt omnia, 
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pursuing trifle. If Irenzeus had had a mind to express the 
subjection of the Son, and superior dominion of the Father, he 
knew how to do it. See how he expresses himself, where 
he declares the subjection of all things to God the Son, and the 
Holy Spirits, at the same time speaking of their ministration (not 
subjection) to the Father: which may be sufficient to shew you 
how wild your hypothesis is, and how little countenance for it you 
ean reasonably hope to find among the ancients. 


A. D, 192. Cremens ALEXANDRINUS. 


I have already produced one plain and express passage, where- 
in Clemens includes the Father and the Son in the only God. 
He has more to the same purpose, where he says, “ both are 
“one, namely, God»;” and where he addresses both as one 
Lord’, and the whole Trinity as one*. Which I took notice of 
in my eighth Sermon), 

You are forced to confess, (p. 80.) that in Clemens’s first 
writings, there are ‘‘some sublime expressions, which, if taken 
* literally, would favour either my notion or the Sabellian.” 
A pretty fair confession; but it would have been still fairer to 
have said, (which is what the reader must see,) some expressions, 
too plain and strong to admit of any evasion. All you have to say 
is, that they are highly rhetorical; which is saying nothing. 
You are next to oppose other passages of Clemens, to take off 
their foree. Upon which, I may observe, by the way, how dis- 
ingenuous your claim to the ancients is, in comparison with ours. 
You think it sufficient, if you can but find any passages which 
look at all favourable to your scheme, however contradictory 
(as you understand them) to other clear and express testimonies 
of the same author. On the other hand, we think ourselves 
obliged to reconcile the seemingly opposite passages, and to make 
an author consistent with himself: which if we cannot do, we 
give him up as neuter, and make his evidence nu//; unless there 
be reason to believe, that the author, upon better consideration, 
had changed his mind, or that some parts of his works are more 


& Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua “ the angels are oa ee and do obei- 
progenies, et figuratio sua, id est, Fi- “ sance, minister to him (the Father) 
lius, et Spiritus Sanctus, Verbum et “in all things.” 


Sapientia; quibus serviunt, et sub- 
jecti suntomnes angeli. JIren. p. 236. 
Comp. p. 183. 

* His own offspring, and figure, 
** that is, the Son and Holy Ghost, the 
** Word, and Wisdom, to whom all 


h *Ey yap aude, 6 Geds. Clem. Alex. 
Pp- 135- ; 

i Yié kai marhp, év aud Kuipre. 
p- 311. 

k Clem. Alex. p. 311. 

1 Sermons, vol. ii. p. 180, &c. 
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certainly genuine than others. But to proceed, you begin with 
attempting to deprave the sense of a celebrated place in Clemens, 
which I shall transcribe into the margin™. In English it runs 
thus: ‘‘ The divine Word, who is most manifestly true God, who 
“is equalized with the Lord of the universe, because he was his 
‘“¢ Son, and was the Word in God.” This is a passage very little 
favourable to your invention of a superior dominion of the Father, 
and a subjection of the Son: for the Son is here said to be 
equalized, that is, proclaimed equal to the Lord of the whole 
universe. You say, equalized implies an exaltation, a delegation, 
&c. Ridiculous. Can any thing or person be made equal to 
God the Father, exalted to a parity with him? But a person 
may be proclaimed equal; which is only shewing what he was 
before. And Clemens assigns two substantial reasons, why the 
Son was thus proclaimed; it was his natural and essential dignity 
that demanded it; for he was God’s own Son", of the same 
nature with him; and he was the Word that existed in God° 
himself; most manifestly therefore true God, and accordingly 
equalized with God, as he had a right to be. You give us two 
or three words of Eusebius, as expressing the sense of Clemens. 
But let Clemens speak for himself, who is a plainer man, and a 
more consistent writer, than Eusebius ; and of whom it is easier 
to pass a certain judgment. Suppose the words in Clemens to 
signify equalized in honour, or advanced to equal honour and 
glory: still, would you have a subject thus equalized with his 
sovereign? If Christ was equalized in honour and glory, the 
inference will reach to an equality of nature; which alone could 
be any sufficient reason or foundation for honouring him so 
highly. You would have it only, receiving dominion (you do not 
care to say equal dominion) from the Father. But this comes 
not up to Clemens’s strong expression of equalizing; nor to his 
reasons assigned for it; the very reasons which he elsewhere 
gives, why the Father and Son are the one God, 6 @eds, abso- 
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m ‘Oo Gcios Adyos, 6 aveporaros 
évras Geds, 6 T® Seomsry Tov dav 
ef wb cis’ 6 8ru fy vids abrod, kal 6 Adyos 
iv ev T@ Oce. p. 86. Adm. ad Gent. 

Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 88. Anim. in 
Gilb. Clerke, p. IOIO. 

n Yids Tov vou yrnows, 6 beios Néyos, 
at oi dpxérurov pas. Clem. Admon. 


s Adyov rédevov €k Tereiov ivra 
matpés. Pedag. p. 113 
° Compare the following passages 


of Clemens, explanatory of the phrase 
ey TO O«@. 

*O rod peydhou Ccod" d Tob teheiou 
maidiov’ vids év marpi kai marijp év vid. 
Peed. lib. i. cap. 5. p. 112. 

Téy ovprdvtey Ocoy eva pdvov eivat, 
ayabdv, dikatov, Snprovpyor, vidy ep 
marpi. Pedag. lib. 1. cap. 8. p- 142. 

“Ey yap ay 1» 5 Ocds* Gre elmev, ev 
apxn Sie iv ev TH Oe@, kal Ocds fv 
6 Adyos. Clem. Alew. p. 135- 
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lutely so called, and jointly the one only God and Creator of all 
things. 

Next, you are to search out some other expressions of Clemens, 
to be pleaded in the way of abatement. Clemens, it seems, 
says in the same page, that “he sprung from the will of the 
* Father.” But let the reader see the whole sentence, that he 
may be apprized of your unrighteous method of citing authors. 
‘** Being with utmost celerity diffused upon all men, rising 
“ swifter than the sun, out of the very will (or heart) of the 
“ Father, he most readily darted forth God upon usP.” Would 
you have your reader here deceived into an opinion that Clemens 
is speaking of the Son’s existing by his Father’s free choice and 
pleasure? No doubt but that is your meaning, or something 
very little better; though Clemens is only speaking of his 
mission to mankind. Elsewhere, you say, he calls him inspector 
of our hearts by the will of the Almighty. But you are as 
unfortunate in this place as in the other; misconstruing the 
words, and perverting the sense; as I have elsewhere’ shewn. 
TlavroxparopixG Oedyjpare signifies by his own sovereign, all-con- 
taining will. That there is no impropriety in applying the 
epithet aavtoxparopixos to will, I proved by parallel instances 
from other authors; and shall now add one more of the like 
kinds. You appear very unwilling to have the Doctor’s criticisms 
on this passage taken from you: and therefore you endeavour, 
feebly, to prop them up again, in a note, p. 227. You tell me, 
that the parallel passages I alleged, do not signify that God is 
omnipresent or omniscient by his 2il/, but xby “ his active 
“‘ governing wisdom.” Be it so: then let the same answer serve 
for the expression of Clemens; and let Christ be omniscient by 
his “active governing wisdom,” and now all is right again. I> 
am not contending for God’s or Christ’s knowing all things by 
his wil, in the Doctor’s sense: but why must Clemens be tied 
up to the Doctor’s strict sense of wil/, in the word OeAjpari, 
more than other authors, who have likewise used the phrase of 
all-containing will, as well as Clemens? The Doctor’s fanciful 
speculations against the phrase (Script. Doctr. p. 294.) are of 


_ P Taxsora 8€ cis mdvras dvOpmmovs _—* Defence, vol. i. p. 338. Sermons, 

diadobcis, Oarrov Hdiov €& abris dvarei- vol. ii. p. 160. 

Aas ths matpikns BovAnoews, pacra 8 Tov Oeiov kal mayroxpatopiKod Kal 

iypiv eméhaprve tov Gedv. Clem. p. 86. dddbrov ris ayabdrntos aitas Epwros. 
4 Tov kvpiov "Inoody, tov r@ mavto- Pseudo Dionys. Areop. de Divin, 

kparoptk@ Oedjuariemioxoroy tis kap- Nomin. cap. x. p. 829. 

dias npar. p. O11, 
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as much weight against the phrase in other authors, as in 
Clemens ; that is, of no weight at all, but to shew the folly of 
interpreting phrases by speculation and fancy, instead of looking 
into authors, to see how they have been used. You was to say 
something, it seems, however wide, rather than give up a 
favourite criticism. 

You say, Clemens calls the Son 0éAnya wavroxparopixéy’ which 
is true ; but it does not there signify the same as marpexdv OéAnua, 
but all-containing wisdom, or will again; as is plain from the 
very place itself, where Clemens also styles him dévayis tayxparijs, 
all-containing power’. And it is the very reason given by Clemens, 
why he may be £nown to all, even to those that have not acknow- 
ledged him; he is tayxparijs, and savroxparopixds, present to all, 
or containing all. Had Clemens intended your sense, he would 
rather have expressed it by qmarpux@ OeAjuart, as usual"; or 
OeAjpart Tod Tarpos*, or the like. Nor can you give any instance 
out of Clemens, of tavroxparopixds, but where it either must, or 
however may, bear the sense I have given. The phrase zavro- 
kparoptxov BovAnwa (p. 857.) comes the nearest to the other. Butit 
is there manifest, from the context, that it ought to be inter- 
preted in the same way as I have construed 0éAnua tavroxparo- 
pexdv. I much question whether zavroxparopixds is ever used for 
Tob TavtoKkpdtopos, in the way that Dr. Clarke contends for. 
It is certain, that the other which I contend for is most proper, 
and is most usual and customary in Greek writers. This, I hope, 
may be sufficient to put an end to a weak criticism, which has 
nothing in it. Now let us go on. 

As to the Son’s ministering, I have before answered: and as 
to the passages you have selected, one would think you had 
took them out of Bishop Bull; only leaving out the Bishop’s 
solutionsy : which is a very unfair way of protracting a con- 
troversy. 

As to second cause, you do not meet with it in Clemens; 
dedrepos alrios? signifies no more than secondary causer, rage 
dedTepos, second in order in causal operations. Besides that, if 
it strictly meant more, allowance must be made for Clemens, 
while he is adapting the Platonic to the Christian Trinity, if he 
uses the Platonic terms ; though they may not quadrate exactly. 

t Sodia d€ kai xpnordérns havepw- u Vid. Clem. p. 99, 150. Comp. 
Tatn TOU Oceod, Svvapis te mayKparjs, p. 86, 125. 
kal T@ dvre Oeia’ ovde Trois ju) dporo- x Vid. Clem, p. 156, 710. 


yovow axaravdnros, O€Anpa mavrokpa- y Vid. Bull. Def. F. p. go. 
ropikdy. Clem. p. 647. 2 Clem, Alex. p. 710, 
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You next cite Clemens for styling the Father pdvov dvtws 
cov, and introducing the Son as joining in hymns of praise to 
him. As to pévos, or other the like exclusive terms, Clemens made 
no account of them, in exclusion to the Son, as before seen ; 
besides that, the Son is not only évrws Oecds, truly God, with 
Clemens, very frequently*, but even pdvos Ocds, only God>, and 
only Judge*, and only Master’. All authors I have met with 
thus use exclusive terms; it being a rule of common sense, and 
custom of language, that such exclusive terms are to be strained no 
further than they are intended in opposition to such or such 
things. As to the Son’s joining in hymns of praise, you should 
have told your reader, that he is supposed by Clemens, in that 
very place, to do it as in capacity of High-Priest*. I can scarce 
without indignation find such things as these offered by men 
pretending to /etters, or the least ingenuity. 

You run on, about Clemens’s styling the Father the one God, 
supreme over all; though every body knows it never was in- 
tended in opposition to God the Son, but to Pagan deities: as is 
plain from what hath been said. You next come to observe that 
Clemens. styles the Son [pwréxricrosf. This indeed was worth 
remarking, and a thing fit to be offered in the way of objection ; 
though Bishop Bull had given a good answer to it long agoé. 
It is an allusion to Proverbs viii. 22. where Wisdom is said to 
have been created, that is, appointed head over the works of God"; 
which I shall shew, in due time and place, to have been the 
ancient and Catholic sense of that text: nor can any Ante- 
Nicene Father be produced for the other sense of creation, in 
regard to that text. The stale pretence about Photius and the 
hypotyposes, hath been answered over and over'. However, it is 
a mere fancy of yours, that Photius’s censure upon the /ypo- 
typoses was grounded upon a passage found in his Stromata. I 

@ Clem. Alex. p. 86, 647, 690. 


Kai avodcOpoy, kal pdvoy byras Oecdy, 


b Clem. Alex. p. 84, 142. See also 
another passage of his Padagogue, 
where he seems to be speaking of God 
the Son: the words are, 6 évrws Geds, 
6 dv a’ros ta mavta, Kal Ta TavTa 6 
avros, Gtt adros Oeds, 6 pdvos eds. 
p. 150. Compare a passage of the 
Stromata, l. 4. od yiverac arexvas &v 
as év, ovdé TOAAG ds pepy 6 vids, GAN’ 
@s vere év, évOev Kat mavra. 

© Clem. p. 99- 

4 Thid. p. ee 

© Audi rov ayévynror (leg. ayevnror) 


CuvupvodyTos tiv TOD Qeod Adyov. aidtos 
obros, “Inaods cis, 6 péyas dpxtepeds 
Ocod te évis, Tod adrov kal matpos, 
trép avOporeyr etixerat, kal avOpdroas 
eyxeheverat. Clem. Alex. p. 92, 93. 

f Clem. p. 699. 

& Bull. D. F. p. go. 

h Qbdros amdytav trav ayabay, Oed7- 
pratt Tod mayroKpdropos Tartpds, airtos 
6 vids kabiorara, TpwToUpyos KUNnTEws, 
Svvapts AAnrros aicOnoe. Clem. p.833.- 

i Bull Def. F. p. 91. Grabe, In- 
stances of Defects, p. 13, &c. 
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have now said enough in vindication of Clemens; and he must 
be a very orthodox writer indeed, when in so large a volume, 
and wrote before the Arian controversy was started, he appears 
to have been so well guarded as to leave room only for very 
frivolous exceptions ; such, perhaps, as might most of them be 
found even in many of the Post-Nicene writers, or in Athanasius 
himself. 

What you say after in p. 83. is worth the taking notice of, 
for the peculiar turn of it; and because it may let the reader 
into the true state of the dispute between us. You tell me, I 
am “forced into the absurd inconsistency of confounding a 
“* priority of mere order (which expresses a perfect coordination of 
“* persons equally supreme in authority) with a subordination of 
‘t authority and dominion.” You are troubled, it seems, that I 
will not suffer two of the Persons to be thought really subjects, 
or servants, that is, creatures of the first. I am very earnest and 
serious in it; nor will I yield that momentous point to you, till — 
you are able to prove it. As to inconsistency, you shall see that 
there is none of mine, it is all your own. I have sometimes 
wondered with myself, how I came to be charged by the modest 
Pleader, &e. with making a coordination of the Persons ; when I 
every where admit a priority of order in one, a subordination in 
the other two. But now the secret is out : a coordination is not 
a coordination, and a subordination is not a subordination, if it be 
only of order ; though I was so weak as to think that the words 
coordination and subordination, strictly and properly, respected. 
order, and expressed an equality or inequality of order. But you 
have a mind to use the word coordination for what an accurate 
man would call coequality : and so I am charged with holding a 
coordination. I confess the charge: I always held a coequality 
of the Persons, though I never before knew that it must be 
called coordination. And while I profess a subordination, I as 
constantly declare against inequality. If this does not content 
you, I cannot help it: it is not my fault, nor indeed yours, (for 
you have done your utmost,) that your arguments demand no 
more. [I will still maintain a priority of order, together with 
coequality. And if you insist upon it, that priority of order is 
no priority of order, but a coordination ; every reader, I suppose, 
may see whose is the inconsistency, yours or mine. Besides a 
subordination of order, which is natural, I have also allowed a 
subordination in office, which is economical. Is this also nothing 
more than a “ mere position and order of words ?” True, it is not 
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making the Father a sovereign over the Son as his natural 
subject, because I never intended it: nor will you ever be able 
to prove any thing like it. But let us proceed. 


A.D. 206. Terruniian. 


Tertullian is so full and clear for all the three Persons being 
one God, that I need not again “produce things so well known. 
You yourself have confessed it : but now you come in to plead for 
abatements; which, if you have ever so good a right to them, 
will not, however, make Tertullian an advocate on your side, but 
a neuter at most, as being inconsistent, and of no credit. But 
let us see: perhaps he may prove a consistent evidence for us ; 
though it is utterly impossible he ever should for you. You 
remind me of his being a Montanist, when he wrote against 
Praxeas ; which was scarce worth your observing, when you 
allow in the same page that Tertullian makes Father and Son 
one God, even in his Apology!, wrote very probably before he 
was a Montanist: and I should be content to try the merits of 
the cause by that Treatise alone, which would furnish you with 
few or no pretences against his orthodoxy in this article. But 
to come to the business. 

You first fall upon him for making the Son no more than 
a “‘ small part of the Father's substance.” To which I answer, 
that if Tertullian indulged his fancy too far in explaining the 
doctrine, yet he may be a good evidence of the Church’s general 
doctrine, that Father and Son are one God. However, I think 
this objection has been well answered by Bishop Bull™ and Le 
Nourry"; whither I refer the reader. -All I shall add is this; 
that. if Tertullian, as I have shewn above, sometimes used the 
term Father in a large sense, (as a head of a family sometimes 
stands for the whole family together with their head,) then it is 
no wonder, if God the Son might be called Portio totius, being 
but one Person of the Trinity, not a// ; as he styles the Father, 


unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia’. 


. k See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 181, 
c. 

Pater et Filius et Spiritus, Tres 
crediti, unum Deum sistunt. Tertull. 
contr. Prax. c. 31. 

1 Quod de Deo profectum est Deus 
est et Dei Filius, et unus (suppl. Deus) 
ambo. Apol. c. xxi. p. 203. 

m Bull. D.F. p. 95. 
~ ® Nourrii Apparat. ad Bibl. Max. 


This might be illustrated from 


vol. ii. p. 1305. 
© The like way of speaking obtained 
among the Pagans, in respect of their 
supreme Jupiter, father of the other 
gods. 
Jupiter omnipotens regum rerum- 
que deimque 
deim, 


Progenitor, genitrixque 
Deus unus et omnis. 
August. de C.-D #¥. Vi. Cap. 9. P- 170+ 
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the case of Abraham, considered as the father of many nations, 
and containing, in a certain sense, all his descendants. Thus 
was Abraham tota familia, and Levi only derivatio e portio 
totius ; that is, of Abraham, considered in capacity of head and 
fountain. I do not pretend to be confident, that Tertullian had 
this thought in his mind: but I propose it as a probable conjec- 
ture, to be further inquired into, to make Tertullian appear the 
more reasonable and consistent; who was certainly no downright 
idiot, such as your representation would make of him. Allowing 
such a supposition as I have here offered, there will be no 
difficulty in accounting for Tertullian’s saying, that the Father 
is major Filio, greater than the Son, in the manner that he does. 
For it will amount only to this, that the head, considered as such, 
is major singulis, as containing all; though it cannot be said of 
any but the head, because the rest are considered only as single 
Persons. In the other way, it is certainly downright nonsense to 
suppose the Father, in his own proper personal capacity, to be 
the whole: for however small a part you suppose the Son to be, 
that part must go in to make up the whole; and no single Per- 
son, barely considered as such, can be called the whole. But 
consider the Father in capacity of Head, in the sense before in- 
timated, and then the notion is just, and has nothing absurd, or 
strange in it. I may further argue against Tertullian’s making 
the Son a small part, as you say, of God’s substance, from what 
he says of the omnipresence of the Son, in as full and ample 
terms as can be used of the omnipresence of the Father him- 
self?. 

You go on (p. 77.) to speak of the Son’s exercising the 
Father's power: right; because the Father’s and his are one4. 
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P Habes Filium in terris, habes 
Patrem in celis: non est separatio 
ista, sed dispositio divina; caeterum 
scimus Deum etiam intra abyssos esse, 
et ubique consistere, sed vi et potes- 
tate: Filium quoque, ut individuum, 
cum ipso ubique. ‘Tamen in ipsa 
ceconomia, Pater voluit Filium in 
terris haberi, se vero incelis. Tertull. 
adv. Praw. c. xxiii. p. 514. 

“The Son you fave upon earth, 
** and the Father you have in heaven. 
« This is no separation, but a divine 
** economy. Furthermore, we are cer- 
‘* tain that God is even in the abysses, 
** and present every where, but in vir- 
“tue and power; the Son also, as in- 


“ dividual, (or undivided,) is with him 
“ every where. But, according to the 
** economy, the Father would so have 
“ it, that the Son should be considered 
“as being upon earth, and himself as 
** being in the heavens.” 

4 Omnia, inquit, Patris mea sunt. 
——Suo jure omnipotens, qua Sermo 
Dei omnipotentis, quaque omnium 
accepit potestatem. cap. 17. 

Pater omnia tradidit in manu ejus 
——a primordio tradidit. Ex quo, a 
— Sermo erat apud Deum, et 

eus erat Sermo, cui data est omnis 
potestas in ceelo et in terra——-Omnem 
enim dicens potestatem——et omnia 
tradita in manu ejus, nullam excep- 
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You add, “ by the Father’s will:” yes, and by his own too, for 
both are the same, because their substance is one’. You say 
indeed in your Preface, p. 6, 7. that Tertullian affirmed the same 
thing even of angels, or rational souls, that “ they were generated 
“‘ from the substance of the Father :” and to shew that you 
really believe it, you quote (p. 55.) three places of Tertullian, to 
prove it. Had this been the case, I would have given you up 
Tertullian for a madman. But it is your misfortune, in two of 
the places, very innocently to give us Marcion’s tenet for Ter- 
tullian’s own. And as to the third place, out of his book against 
Praxeas, it is very wide of the purpose; being no more than 
this, that God breathed into man the breath of life, a peculiar 
privilege of man above all the animal creation. See belows what 
he says of angels. 

But to proceed; You talk of the Son’s subjection, as from 
Tertullian: concealing from your reader that it is of a subjection 
posterior to the incarnation, an economical subjection: and that 
Tertullian denies any subjection, such as you are aiming at, in full 
and express termst. You add, “upon this disparity of the Son 
** to the Father, (directly contrary to your notion of an equality 
“in swpreme authority,) as well as upon his notion of consubstan- 
“ ¢tiality, does he ground his denial of two Gods.” False every 
word: how can you let your pen loose, to write at this rate? 
Tertullian’s notion of one common supreme authority is exactly the 
same with mine": that the three Persons are of one state, one 
substance, one divinity, one supreme power and authority, as being 
one God. When Tertullian says, non statu sed gradu, by gradus 
he means order, as Bishop Bull hath observed, D.F. p. 96. 

And where does Tertullian found his denial of tro Gods upon 
the disparity of Father and Son? Or where does he resolve 
the Unity, as you do, into the Father alone, casting out God the 
Son from the one Godhead? His constant way is to take in both, 
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tionem temporis permittit; quiaomnia stantia Patris. Contr. Praz. cap. 3. 


non erunt, si non omnis ‘temporis fu- 
erint. cap. 16. 

® Quale est ut Deus divisionem et 
dispersionem pati videatur in Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto——tam  consortibus 
substantie Patris, &ce.—Czterum, qui 
Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de 
substantia Patris, nihil facientem sine 
Patris voluntate, omnem a Patre con- 
secutum potestatem, &c. Adv. Praz. 
cap. 3, 4. 

8 Angelorum—alienorum a_ sub- 


t Sophiam——zon sibi subditam, 
non statu diversam, &c. ‘Tert. ‘contr. 
Hermog. cap. 18. 

u Tres atitem non statu sed gradu, 
nec substantia sed forma, posh wis 
tate sed specie: wnius autem substan- 
tie, et unius status, et unius potestatis, 
quia unus Deus. Contr. Prax. cap. 2. 

Trinitas, unius divinitatis, Pater, 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. De Pu- 
dicit. cap. 21. 
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and thus he makes of both but one God. What you cite from 
his 13th chapter is not at all to your purpose. He plays awhile 
with Praxeas, telling him, that if he would be so hard, as to 
insist upon it that Father and Son must be two Gods, on the 
Catholic scheme, then let them be so; and let him at least 
grant, that Father and Son may be two Gods, the Son having 
certainly as good, or much better right to be called God, than 
many others whom scripture has so styled. But after he had 
thus argued awhile ad hominem, and ex hypothesi, he returns to 
his position, that they are not two Gods*, but one God, because 
of wnity of substance and original. His reasoning, in short, comes 
to this, that if the Catholic doctrine, as Praxeas insisted, must 
be Ditheism, then let it be so; so long as it is Scripture Ditheism, 
and the doctrine certainly true, whatever name it be called by: 
but still a very good reason may and has been assigned why it 
is not, and therefore ought not to be called Ditheism ; because 
Father and Son are really one God, as being of one substance, 
and the Son referred up to the Father as his head and source. 
This is the sum of Tertullian’s thoughts on that head; which 
are as contrary to yours, as light to darkness. 

You have another little shift grounded upon Tertullian’s 
blaming Praxeas for making the Father incarnate, whom he 
there calls ipse Deus and Dominus omnipotens ; as if Tertullian 
might not emphatically style the Father God, without denying 
it of the Son. Those phrases there are nothing but so many 
periphrases for God the Father, and do not at all relate to your 
purpose: unless denying the Father to be incarnate, be denying 
Christ's supreme divinity; where I see nothing like a con- 
sequence. 

As to Tertullian’s asserting a temporary generation, it is 
common to him and many Catholic writers, both Ante-Nicene 
and Post-Niceney ; and has no difficulty in it, when rightly 


x Duos tamen Deos et duos Domi- tionem reddidimus; qua Dei non duo 
nos nunquam ex ore nostro proferimus dicantur, nec Domini, sed qua Pater 
-——Nam etsi soles duos non faciam, et Filius duo: et hoc non ex separa- 
tamen et solem et radios ejus tamduas tione substantie, sed ex dispositione, 
res et duas species unius indivise sub- cumindividuumet inseparatum Filium 
stantie numerabo, quam Deum et a Patre pronuntiamus, nec statu sed 
sermonem ejus, quam Patrem et Fi- gradu alium; qui etsi Deus dicatur, 
lium. Tert. contr. Prax. cap. 13. uando nominatur singularis, non ideo 

Si Fiium nolunt secundum a Patre je Deos faciat sed unum, hoc ipso, 
reputari, ne secundus duos faciat Deos quod et Deus ew wnitate Patris vocari 
dici, ostendimus etiam duos Deos in habeat. cap. 19. 

Scriptura relatos, et duos Dominos ; y Hilarius in Matt. p. 742. Zeno 
et tamen ne deisto scandalizentur,ra- Veron. ap. Bull. p. 200. Pheebadius. 
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understood. What you add from Tertullian’s Tract against 
Hermogenes, is indeed of some weight, and the most material 
objection that his works can furnish you with. Yet you should 
not have concealed from your reader, that Bishop Bull@ has 
spent a large chapter particularly in answer to it: and it must 
appear very strange, that Tertullian, who at other times speaks 
so highly of God the Son, should designedly contradict so many 
clear and plain passages of his works, by denying the coeternity 
of the Son, and reducing him to a ereature. Is the divinity, 
subsisting in three, similar with itself, one only, and capable of 
no degrees, (the express doctrine of this writer,) and yet made 
up of eternal and temporary, Oreator and creature, differing 
infinitely? Is eternity and immutability contained in the name 
and notion of God, and particularly as applicable to God the 
Son, and yet the Son have neither eternity nor immutability ? 
In a word, can Tertullian pretend, that an inferior God is non- 
sense and contradiction’, and at the same time assert a creature, 
a being of yesterday, to be God, nay, and one God with the 
Father! These are such glaring and palpable absurdities, that a 
man of any tolerable capacity or thought (and Tertullian was a 
man of no mean abilities) could scarce have been capable 
of admitting them. Wherefore they are to be commended, who 
have endeavoured to bring Tertullian out of these difficulties, 
and to reconcile, if possible, the seeming repugnances. There 
was one way left for it, which the excellent Bishop Bull, and 
after him the learned Le Nourry, has taken. Tertullian is 
known to have distinguished between Ratio and Sermo, both 
of them names of the selfsame Adyos, considered at different 
times, under different capacities ; first as si/ent and unoperating, 
alone with the Father, afterwards proceeding, or going forth from 
the Father; to operate in the creation. With this procession he 
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a a ee 


Bibl. Patr. tom. 4. Prudentius. Hymn. 
xi. p. 44. Rupertus Tuitiensis. Pseud- 
Ambros. de Fid. Orthod. cap. ii. 


P 349. 3 

Z Bull. D. F. sect. iii. cap. 10. 

@ Deum immutabilem et informa- 
bilem credi necesse est, ut sternum. 
Transfiguratio autem interemptio est 
pristini. Omne enim quodcunque 
transfiguratur in aliud, desinit esse 
quod fuerat, et incipit esse quod non 
erat. Deus autem neque desinit esse, 
neque aliud potest esse. Sermo autem 
Deus ; et Sermo Domini manet in 


zevum, perseverando scilicet in sua 
forma. Adv. Prax. cap. 27. Vid. Bull. 
P. 245. chat 

b Neque enim proximi erimus 
opinionibus nationum, que si quando 
coguntur Deum confiteri, tamen et 
alios infra illum volunt. Divinitas 
autem gradum non habet, utpote 
unica. Contr. Hermog. cap. 7. Deus 
non erit dicendus, quia nec credendus, 
nisisummum magnum. Nega Deum 
quem dicis deteriorem. Contr. Mare. 
lib. i. cap. 6. 
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supposes (as do many others) the Sonship properly to commence. 
So that though the Logos had always existed, yet he became 
a Son in time; and in this sense there was a time when the 
Father had no Son; he had his Aéyos, his living substantial 
Logos, his Yodia, with whom he conversed, as his Cownsellor : 
but the Logos was not yet a Son, till he came out to create. 
This notion of a temporal Sonship was what Tertullian endea- 
voured to make some use of in his dispute with Hermogenes, who 
asserted matter to be eternal, unmade, and wnbegotten ; in short, 
self-existent in the highest sense. ‘Tertullian thought it might be 
an argument ad hominem, against Hermogenes, that he hereby 
made matter in some sense higher than even God the Son; 
while he supposed it absolutely underived, and in no sense 
derived or begotten at all; which was more than could be said of 
God the Son, who was begotten, and proceeded of the Father. 
This appears to have been Tertullian’s real and full meaning, 
however he happened, in the prosecution of the argument, to run 
some expressions rather too far; as is often seen in the heat of 
dispute, in very good writers. Allowing him only the favour of 
a candid construction, he may at length be made consistent ; 
and his other expressions stand without contradiction: and he 
has the greater right to it, upon the principles of common 
equity ; since one obscure passage ought never to be set against 
many, and plain ones. 

You proceed to obviate a passage which we are wont to cite 
for the equality. I have cited others stronger and fuller, which 
you have nut took notice of. Your correction of patrem for parem, 
is what I had met with before, and it seems to me very just. 
But your quotation from his book de Jejuniis, to take off the 
force of the words wquat et jungit, does not so well satisfy me: 
because there is a great deal of difference betwixt eguat when 
used absolutely, and when only in a certain respect. However, 
as I never insisted upon the force of the word wquat in that 
place, nor have any occasion for it, after so many other more 
certain and less exceptionable evidences of Tertullian’s making 
Father and Son one God supreme; 80 I shall not be at the 
trouble to inquire further about it. | 

Our next author is, 

A. D. 240. Hirpotytus. 

This writer you bear somewhat hard. upon: spurious and 
interpolated are the names you give him. I must first see upon 
what grounds; and then proceed with him, if we find him 
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genuine. In a note to p. 39, you are pleased to favour me with 
your reasons. We need say nothing of Dr. Mill, who I presume 
had never seen the Greek of Hippolytus against Noétus. Neither 
need we lay any great stress upon Photius’s calling the whole 
piece against heresies BuBAddpror, a Little book, as you say, since 
we know not by what rules and measures Photius judged of the 
greatness or littleness of a book, or to what kind of tracts he 
confined the name of B:BAiddpiov. These things are slight, and 
such as critics would scarce mention. I find that some very 
good judges, as Tillemont and Fabricius, (I do not know how 
many more,) take the piece to be genuine: and nobody can 
doubt but it is at least so in part ; as one may perceive by what 
is borrowed from it by Epiphanius. The only question is about 
interpolations. Mr. Whiston was so sanguine as to say, he had 
evidently demonstrated, that it was one half of it interpolated, and 
by an Athanasian; because Theodorit and pope Gelasius had 
both of them quoted a passage out of it, which appears much 
shorter there than in Hippolytus, as now published. You are 
so wise as to drop Theodorit, being apprised, perhaps, that 
Theodorit’s quotation was not from this treatise against Noétus, 
but out of another work of Hippolytus, upon the second Psalm? : 
and what great wonder is it, if an author, in two distinct tracts, 
borrows from himself; expressing the same thought here more 
briefly, there more at large? Gelasius indeed refers to the 
Memoria Heresium: but as his quotation is exactly the same 
with Theodorit’s, and probably taken from him, at second hand ; 
Theodorit is the more to be depended on, as being the e/der, and 
as being a Greek writer, and noted for his accuracy ; and his 
works preserved with greater care than Gelasius’s. Whether 
the mistake of Memoria Heresium was Gelasius’s own, or his tran- 
seriber’s, an easy account may be given of it; since Hippolytus’s 
piece against heresies was the most noted of any, and was 
preserved entire for a long season, and besides really had in it a 
passage very like that other out of his Comments on the Psalms; 
and it might seem no great matter, which of the pieces they 
referred to. These considerations shew how little your critical 
censure of a book is to be depended on: I will therefore still 
continue to quote Hippolytus as genuine, till I see some better 
reasons against it than you have here offered. What you hint of its 


¢ Mr. Whiston’s Answer to Lord veias rod 8. Wadpov. Theod. Dial. ii. 
Nottingham, p. ro. p. 167. 
4 Tov ayiou “Immodvrov, €k Ths €pun- 
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being changed into a homily in latter times, is sufficiently 
answered by Fabricius, vol. ii. p.6. Let us now see what 
Hippolytus has to offer in relation to our main dispute. 

I produced the passages which I most insist upon (to prove 
that Father and Son are one God) in my Defence, first briefly, 
(vol. i. p. 287.) and afterwards more at large inmy Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 182, &e. whither, to save myself the trouble of repeating, 
I beg leave to refer the reader. You have some pretended 
counter-evidence to produce, as usual, in order to evade the force 
of what I offered. You say, (p. go.) that “ though he seems to 
“ aim at including the Son and Spirit ; in some sense in the one 
“ God,” (it is well however that he does not aim at eacluding 
them, having quite other intentions than you have,) “yet he 
“‘ expressly ascribes to the Father, not a priority of order only, 
“ but a real supremacy of authority and dominion.” Where are 
your proofs? The first is, that he talks of the Father’s com- 
manding, the Son obeying: so did Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, 
Hilary, Marius Victorinus, and others*, who notwithstanding 
would have detested your notion: for they never suspected any 
thing of subjection or servility in it, but only a different order or 
manner of operating, so far as concerns the work of creation ; 
and a voluntary condescension, or olxovoyia, as to other matters. 
But Hippolytus says, by this Trinity the Father is glorified. 
No doubt of it, since nothing can be more for his glory, than to 
have two such divine and glorious Persons proceeding from him,. 
and ever abiding with him: and they that lessen this glory, 
lessen him; who, in a certain sense, is the rd wav. You add, as 
from Hippolytus, that the Father “ begat the Son” (that is, sent 
or shewed him to the world, which is Hippolytus’s meaning‘) 
‘when he willed, and as he willed.” Undoubtedly in Hip- 
polytus’s sense, just as he sent him to be incarnate of the blessed 
Virgin, “when he willed, and as he willed.” All you have 
further material, I have answered above. You will never be 
able to shew, that either subordination, or ministration, or the 
Son’s condescending to become man, ‘and in that capacity a 
servant to the Father, is at all inconsistent with the notion of 
both the Persons being one God supreme. You make a show of 


¢ See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 63.  xéopo, dpardv movei—pas ex poros 
Or Bull. D. F. p. 80. et alibi. EvVaY TponKev TH KTioeL KUpLoY, TOV 
Or Petavius de Trin. lib. ii. cap. 7. tiov vodv, abr@ pdvm mpdrepov dparoy 
-f£7Ore HOAnoev, Kabas nOEAnoev, imdpxovra, &e. Hipp. contr. Noit. 
edecEe Tov Adyor avTrov—Adyov Exar ev p, 13. 
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producing the ancients against me ; whereas, in reality, you can 
pick nothing from them more than I am ready to allow, as well 
_ as they: and you endeavour to turn what they and I agree 
equally in, against them, as well as me, by the imaginary strength 
of two or three false maxims, which you have laid down to your- 
self, as so many principles of reason. It might be pleasant to 
observe, what a dance you are leading us through Scripture and 
Fathers, and all for amusement; while the true secret of the 
business is kept behind the scenes. 

The case lies here. Scripture and Fathers agree in these three 
things, as I also do. 1. That the Son, from the time of his 
incarnation, was really subject, in one capacity or other, to God. 
2. That before his incarnation he ministered to the Father ; as 
well in the creation, as in all transactions between God and man. 
3. That, as a Son, he is subordinate to the Father, referred to 
him as his Head. Now your way is to take one or more of these 
three premises, and from thence to draw your inference against 
the Son’s being God supreme. This inference you draw from these 
premises, first, as found in Scripture. The same inference you 
draw from the same premises, as found perhaps in Justin Martyr ; 
the same inference again from the same premises, as found in 
Irenzeus ; and so quite through the Fathers. But a man may 
ask, since the premises are taken for granted on both sides, might 
it not be a much shorter and clearer way, to wave further proof 
of the premises from Scripture and Fathers, and to lay all the 
stress upon making out the inference, in a set dissertation to that 
purpose? Right: but then every body would see (what is not to 
be told) that it is not Scriptures or Fathers you depend on, but 
philosophy ; which, while you mix it all the way with Scripture 
and antiquity, is not thought to be, what it really is, the true 
source and spring of the opposition you make to us; and which, 
while it is behind the curtain unpereceived, is yet the only thing 
that raises all the disturbance. But to proceed. 


A.D. 249. Oricen. 

Origen, one of the most learned and considerable writers of 
his age, was another voucher I had produced for the truth of the 
doctrine that Father and Son are one God‘. I have before vin- 
dicated the true construction of the passages, and have observed, 


£ "Eva obv Gedy, ds dmodeddxaper, “ worship one God, the Father and 
Tov Tatépa Kal Tov vidy Ocparevopev. “* the Son.” 


Orig. contr. Cels. p. 386. & See what I have said above; and 
“* We therefore, as we have shewn, compare my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 182. 
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from the circumstances, of what moment such a resolution as 
that of Origen, in so critical and nice a point, (on which de- 
pended the grand question of Polytheism between Christians and 
Pagans,) is, and ought to be, when duly considered. You pre- 
tend, p. 82. it is not clear that Origen’s words must bear my 
sense. I do not wonder at your holding out in such a place as 
this : it must trouble you to find yourselves condemned in the most 
important article of all; and that by Origen too, whom you 
would have to be a favourer of you, as he is much a favourite 
with you. But as to the sense of his words, it is so exceeding 
clear, from the whole scope and context, that nothing can be 
more so. See what I have said above.’ What then must be 
done next? Still you say, admitting my construction, it is not to 
my purpose. What! not to my purpose that Father and Son 
are one God ; which is what I quoted it for? And if they are one 
God, they are one God supreme. You add, that Origen, in that 
very place, ‘‘ explains at large how the Father and Son are one, 
“and also what sort of worship is to be paid the Son.” The 
sense, you pretend, is, “‘ that Christians still worshipped but one 
** God,” (the Father, I suppose, you mean,) “ because they wor- 
‘* shipped the Father by or through the Son.” Ridiculous: for 
so Celsus and all the wiser Pagans worshipped but one God ; 
because they worshipped the one supreme, by and through all 
their other deities. How then did this answer clear the Chris- 
tians from the worship of Geots, Gods, more than the Pagans ? 
Was Origen no wiser than to expose himself and his cause to 
ridicule, by so weak a reply? The strength of his solution rests 
entirely upon this ; that Father and Son are but one God ; and 
therefore the Christians worshipped not many : he takes in both, 
to make the év, the wnwm, the one thing worshipped: otherwise 
there was no occasion for saying that they were one; one in 
nature, (as I understand by. his instance of believers, who were 
all of the same nature, and as such equal,) and one also in concord, 
agreement, and sameness of will: which is the very account 
which Post-Nicene Fathers also give of the Unity; as Hilary, 
Epiphanius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nyssen, and Austin, 
referred to in my Defence*. I shall here only cite the last of 
them‘, who may speak for all the rest. I shall have oceasion 

h Defence, vol. i. p. 485, &c. essent, et consensione non essent; non 

i Hi tres, quia unius substantie swmme unum essent: si vero natura 
sunt, unum sunt; et summe unum ubi dispares essent, wnum non essent. 


nulla naturarum, nulla est diversitas A tin. contr. Maz. lib. ii. p. 698. 
voluntatum. Si autem natura unum Btiam nos quippe incomparabilem 
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hereafter to discourse you fully upon the head of worship, and to 
vindicate Origen from your misrepresentations. It may suffice, 
for the present, to say, that the considering the two Persons 
under distinct offices (a good rule for the regulating the direction 
of our prayers) is no argument either against the Son’s being 
supreme God, (which is no word of office,) or for two worships, 
sovereign and inferior, which you contend for. 

The other passages of Origen which you refer me to (in pages 
4, 5; 10, 23, 28, 31, 49, 56, 70.) are most of them taken from 
Origen’s less accurate, or interpolated writings ; which are of no 
weight, any further than they agree with his piece against Celsus. 
And what you have out of that very piece, has been mostly 
answered by Bishop Bull, and is not to your purpose. 

The passage you quote (p. 10.) shews one advantage the 
Christians had, that they could plead a command for the worship 
of Christ, which the Pagans could not for their deities: not 
that this was all they had to say, but it was something, and too 
considerable to be omitted. What you cite p. 24, I answered 
in my Defence, (p. 488) referring also, in my later editions, to 
Bishop Bull and Mr. Bingham*. What you have, p. 28, is only 
that God the Son was sent. Your citation, p. 31, is answered 
by Bishop Bull’. What you have, p. 49, is full for a perfect 
equality of all essential greatness™, and therefore is directly 
against you. And I must charge it on you as a false and 
groundless report of Origen, when you say (p. 83.) that he is 
one who in his whole works does ‘ most fully, clearly, and 
“* expressly insist on the direct contrary to my notion.” So far 
from it, that in his latest, best, and most certainly genuine work, 
he is all the way directly contrary to your notion, and conform- 
able to mine; as Bishop Bull has abundantly demonstrated : 
nor have you so much as pretended to confute what the Bishop 
has said. 


OF SOME QUERIES. 


A. D. 256. Cyprian. 


I cited Cyprian in my Sermons:, in proof of the three Persons 


consensum voluntatis, atque individuz 
caritatis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, confitemur ; propter quod dici- 
mus, Hec Trinitas unus est Deus. 
August. contr. Maz. lib. ii. p. 720. 
See my Defence, vol. i. p. 488. 

To the same purpose speaks Theo- 
dorit, or Maximus. 

Els Geds, odx Os TpLdvupos, GAN as 


of €v Xpior@ xarnpricpévor, eis TO 
Ady THs cvuevias, Kai THs picews. 
Theod. Dial. IV. ad Maced. tom. v. 


‘ oF, Def. F. p. 121. Bingham, 
Orig. Eccl. lib. xiii. cap. 2. p. 45. 

! Bull. Def. F. p. 262. 

m See above, p. 414. 

n Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 183. 
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being one God. He does not use the very words, but he suffi- 
ciently intimates the thing. I shall not here repeat what I said, 
but refer the reader to it. 


A. D. 260. Dionystus of Rome, with his clergy. 


This author I also cited in my Sermons®. We have but a 
small fragment of him preserved by Athanasius: but it is of 
admirable use for shewing the doctrine of the Trinity, as pro- 
fessed by the Church of Christ at that time. Sabellius, who had 
started up but a few years before, gave occasion to the Church 
to reconsider and to clear this article. 

One may see from Dionysius, not only what speculations some 
at that time had, but also what were approved, and what not. 
We have no less than four hypotheses there intimated: and all 
condemned but the one only true one. 

1. One was the Sabellian, making the Son the Father, and 
the Father the Son? ; which Dionysius condemns. 

2. A second was of those who, in their extreme opposition to 
Sabellianism, made tpeis apxas, three principles ; and, of conse- 
quence, tpeis troordoes Févas GAANAwY TavTdTact KEXopLopéevas, 
three independent, separate Hypostases, unallied to each other, and 
not united in one head. This is condemned as Tritheism ; and 
as being near akin to the Marcionite doctrine of three principles ; 
(against which I presume the Canon, that goes under the name 
of apostolicals, was first made ;) and which Dionysius censures 
as diabolical' doctrine. Here it is observable, that we meet 
with three Hypostases, first introduced in the third century, in 
opposition to the Noétian and Sabellian doctrine of one Hypostasis, 
and thought very proper to express the sense of the Church ; 
provided the Hypostases were not made separate, a8 so many 
heads, or principles. For the Church has always condemned the 
notion of rpeis dpxixal troordces®. Origen is, I think, the first 
writer now extant that makes mention of two or more Hypostases 
in the Trinity. 

3. A third opinion which some were likewise apt to fall into, 
in opposition to Sabellius, was to make the Father only the one 
God ; reducing the Son, and, of consequence, the Holy Ghost, to 


© Sermon viii. vol. ii, p. 184. ¥ Mapkiwyos yap tod paraddpovos 

P ‘O per yap (SaBédXos)BrAaahynpei, Sidaypa, eis 7, ee yas Tis eel 
abroy rov vidy eivat Néywv tov marépa, Top Kal diaipeow, rraidevpa by diaBo- 
kal eumdduy. p. 231. Axdv, &e. Dionys. p. 231. 

4 Apost. Can. 49. ubi damnatur = * See Basil. de Sp. S. p. 10. 
quisquis baptizaverit in rpeis dvdpyous. 
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the condition of precarious beings, or creatures. But this also is 
condemned by Dionysius, in smart terms, as blasphemy * in a very 
high degree. 

4. After rejecting the former three false and heretical tenets, 
he at length gives us the true faith of the Church, to this purpose. 
‘** Therefore it concerns us by all means not to divide the 
“venerable divine Unity (or Monad) into three Deities, nor to 
“ Jessen the superlative majesty and greatness of our Lord by 
“ making him a creature; but to believe in God the Father 
** Almighty, and in Christ Jesus his Son, and in the Holy Ghost ; 
“ and that the Word is united with the God over all: for, he 
“ says, ‘ I and my Father are one; and ‘ I am in the Father, 
“and the Father in me. So shall the divine Jrinity, as also 
“the sacred doctrine of the Unity, be preserved".” This was 
his decision of that important article; which he had also 
expressed before in words to the same effect, which may here 
also be cited. ‘“ The divine Word must of necessity be united 
“‘ with the God of the universe, and the Holy Ghost abide and 
“dwell in God; and the divine Trinity be gathered together 
* and united into one, as into a certain Head, I mean the God 
“* of the universe, the Almighty*.” 

You will observe how the Unity is solved by Dionysius, not by 
making the Son and Holy Ghost subject to the Father, but by 
including them in the Father; not by the Father’s governing 
them, but by his containing and comprehending them. And 
though Dionysius styles the Father the God of the universe, and 
-emphatically wavroxpdrop, he at the same time declares the 
Son to be strictly God, or no creature: and he does not after- 
wards weakly retract what he had said of the Son, by throwing 
him again out of the one Godhead ; but wisely and consistently 
takes him in, as “ one with the Father,” included in him, and 
reckoned to him. These were true and Catholic principles sixty 


t BAd pov ovr, ov TO TUXOY, peye- eyo yp, gnoi, kal 6 TarHp, &v éoper" 


OTOY Mev OvV, XEtporoinror, TpOmov Tid, 
eye Tov Ktpuoy. ei yap yeyovev vids, 
hv Ore ovK hv——arorr@rarov b€ rodro. 
Dionys. » 232. 

U Otr ouy karapepiew xpr) is Tpets 
Gedrntas Ty THY Cavpacriy | kal Oeiay povada" 
ovre Tomoer KovEW TO a&iopa, kal Td 
imrepBadXov péyeBos Tod kupiov" dha 
memurrevKevat cis Ocdv marepa mayro- 
Kpdropa kal cis Xpurroy *Inoovy tov 
vidy avrov, kal eis rd Gyoy mvedpa, 


qvacba S€ TH OeG Tv Gov Tov Néyor" 


kal eyo ev To marph, kal 6 marip év 
epot" ovre yap dy Kal 1 Ocia Tptas, kal 
Td dytov Knpvypa Ths povapxias dvace- 
Cowro. Dionys. Pp. 232. 

x “Hyoobat yap avaykn TG Oc Tov 
dev Tov Ociov Adyov" euproxeopeiv de 
7 Ge@ xal evduarac Bat det rd ayvov 
myedpa" Pe kal THY beiay rpiada eis eva 
dorep eis kopupny Twa, Tov Ocdy Tav 
ddov Tov maytoKparopa héyo, cvyxepa- 
Aatoda Bai re kal ovvdyeoOa maca 
dyaykn. p. 231. Athan. vol. i. 
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years before Arius was heard of; and they will be such while 
the world stands. : 

I might here add the other Dionysius of the same age, and 
witness of the same faith. But, having produced him twice 
before, once in my Sermonsy, and again in these papers’, I shall 
here pass him over. 

A. D. 318. Lacrantius. 

I had barely referred to this author, as an evidence of the 
Church’s faith, that Father and Son are one God, and that the 
Son is not excluded by the texts of the Unity: and of this he is 
as full and plain an evidence as it is possible for a man to be, 
however he may differ in other points; as I never pretended to 
say he did not. But here you exclaim, (p. 83.) of the “ strange 
“abuse made of quotations and second-hand representations.” 
One would think you had had some such book as Scripture Doc- 
trine before you; which would indeed have furnished you with 
“variety of strange abuses4.”. And had you found one, by 
chance, in me, you might have spared the exclamation for the 
Doctor’s sake. But to proceed: we may learn this from Lac- 
tantius, that the common way of answering the charge of 
Tritheism was, not by excluding the Son from being one God 
with the Father, but by including both in the one God’. We 
learn further, that they are consubstantial to each other, and to 
be adored together as one God. Nevertheless, since Lactantius 
had elsewhere dropped some expressions which appeared hardly, 
if at all defensible, I never laid much stress upon Lactantius’s 


y Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 185. 

% See above, p. 419. 

@ See the Doctor’s manner of 
quoting exposed in my Defence, vol. 
i. p- 533, &c. 

b Cum dicimus Deum Patrem, et 
Deum Filium, non diversum dicimus, 
nec utrumque secernimus, quia nec 
Pater sine Tilio esse potest, nec Filius 


a Patre secerni: siquidem nec Pater ~ 


sine Filio nuncupari, nec Filius potest 
sine Patre generari. Cum igitur et 
Pater Filium faciat, et Filius Patrem, 
una utrique mens, unus Spiritus, et 
una substantia est. Sed ille quasi 
exuberans fons est, hic tanquam 
defluens ab eo rivus ; ille tanquam sol, 
hic tanquam radius a sole porrectus : 
qui quoniam summo Patri et fidelis 
et charus est, non separatur, sicut nec 
rivus a fonte, nec radius a sole, quia et 


aqua fontis in rivo est, et solis lumen 
in radio : que nec vox ab ore sejungi, 
nec virtus aut manus a corpore divelli 
potest. Cum igitur a prophetis idem 
manus Dei, et virtus, et sermo dicatur, 
utique nulla discretio est: quia et 
lingua sermonis ministra est, et manus 
in qua est virtus, individue sunt cor- 
poris portiones. Lact. lib. iv. cap. 29. 
Filius et Pater, qui unanimes inco- 
lunt mundum, Deus unus est ; quia et 
unus tanquam Duo, et Duo tanquam 
unus Unum Deum esse tam Pa- 
trem quam Filium Esaias ostendit, &c. 
Ad utramque personam referens, in- 
tulit, preter me non est Deus, cum 
posset dicere preter nos——merito 
unus Deus uterque appellatur, quia 
ym est in Patre ad Filium trans- 
uit, et quicquid est in Filio a Patre 
descendit. Lid, iv. cap. 29. 
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authority, as to the main question: though I might with a much 
better right have done it than you generally lay claim to Fathers, 
while you think it sufficient if you can but cite a passage or two 
which you imagine to be on your side; never regarding how to 
reconcile many other much stronger ones against you. I am 
persuaded, if I have been to blame, it has been on the modest 
side; not insisting so far upon Lactantius as I might justly have 
done. I shall now examine whether you have not claimed 
a great deal too much, and I too little, in respect of this 
author. 

It is certain you can never make him a consistent evidence on 
your side. You can never reconcile his consubstantiality, and his 
doctrine of the two Persons being one God, to your principles ; 
so that you have little reason to boast of an evidence which at 
best is not for you, but either against you, or else mul, and none : 
and could you have been content to have had him set aside, 
without insulting me upon it, I might perhaps have let you 
pass. But now I shall examine what right you have to him. 
You say, p. 55. and again, p. 86. that his sense of una substantia 
is not clear, and that it might not perhaps be taken in the 
metaphysical sense. But nothing can be clearer than his sense of 
una substantia, both from his similitudes (as that of the same 
water in fountains and streams, and the same light in the sun and 
its rays,) as also from the name of Manus given to the Son of 
God, and his observing that the tongue and hands are individue 
corporis portiones, undivided parcels of the same body. Where, 
though the comparison be gross, and the explication savouring 
too much of corporeal imaginations ; yet the meaning is evident, 
that he intended the selfsame substance, both in find and in 
number, to belong to Father and Son; as much as you design 
the same substance in kind and in number, of any two parts of the 
one extended divine substance. You observe also, (p. 55.) that 
Lactantius makes angels to be from the “‘ substance of God.” If 
he did, he has disparaged a certain truth relating to the Son of 
God, by mixing with it a foolish Manichean error about angels ; 
having been imposed upon by some heretical books. Yet Lac- 
tantius has no where said what you affirm of him. He has no 
where said that angels are “ of God’s substance,” as he has said 
plainly of God the Son. You can only collect it from obscure 
hints and dark innuendos. He uses some coarse comparisons 
about God’s breathing out angels, and speaking out his Son. But 
he never pretends that angels are one substance, or one God with 
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the Father. He says of the Son, that he was conceived in 
the mind of the Father, (mente conceperat,) which he never says 
of angels. He says of angels, that they were “created for 
‘‘ service:” of the Son, he only says, that he proceeded*. Ina 
word, allowing only for his including the Son and angels together 
under the general name of breathings, which may mean no more 
than productions, and differing infinitely in kind, though agreeing 
in the common name; (as yevyra likewise is a name compre- 
hending things that proceed by creation or generation, in time or 
eternally,) I say, allowing only this, there appears nothing in 
Lactantius but what may fairly stand with his other principles, 
above recited’. For if, according to Lactantius, God breathed, 
that is, produced his Son from his own substance, but breathed, or 
produced angels not from his own substance, but from nothing, as 
he breathed into man a soule; (Gen. ii. 7.) then there is no 
further ground for your censure upon him. That this was really 
his meaning, and all his meaning, I incline to think, as for 
several reasons before hinted, so also for this, that in the very 
chapter of the Epitome (cap. 42.) you refer tof, he makes a 
manifest difference between the production of the Son and of 
angels. The Son was de eternitatis sue fonte, and de Spiritu 
suo. There was not only breathing, but breathing from the very 
“fountain of is eternity;” that is, from his own substance: 
whereas angels are only said to be de swis spiritibus, from his 
breathings. So he makes it the peculiar privilege of God the 
Son, that he was breathed out, tanquam rivus de fonte, and 
ex Deo Deus : which he never says of angels, any more than of 
human souls; which he also derives de vitali fonte perennis 
Spiritus), from the fountain of his breathings, but not from his 
substance ; as I have also remarked of Tertullian above. Indeed 
most of the Fathers laid great stress upon the text in Genesis 


© Ad ministerium Dei creabantur. 
Ille vero, cum sit et ipse spiritus, ta- 
men cum voce et sono ex Dei ore pro- 
cessit, &c. Lib. iv. cap. 8. Comp. 
cap. 6. 

d Vid. Nourrium, Appar. ad Bibl. 
yol. ii. p. 798. 

e Vid. Lactant. lib. ii. cap. 13. 

f Deus in principio, antequam mun- 
dum institueret, de eternitatis sue 
Fonte, deque divino ac perenni spiritu 
suo, filium sibi progenuit, incorrup- 
tum, fidelem, virtuti ac majestati patric 
respondentem——-Denique ex omni- 


bus angelis quos idem Deus de suis 

iritibus figuravit, solus in consor- 
tium summe potestatis adscitus est, 
solus Deus nuncupatus. Lactant. 
Epit. cap. 42. p. 104, 105. 

& Lactant. Instit. lib. iv. cap. 8. 

Quoniam pleni et consummati bont 
fons in ipso erat, sicut est semper, ut 
ab eo bono tanquam rivus oriretur, 
longeque proflueret, produxit similem 
sui spiritum, qui esset viribus Patris 
preditus, lib. il. cap. 9. 

h Lactant. Instit. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
p. 182. 
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ii. 7. God’s breathing into man’s nostrils the “ breath of life;” a 
privilege peculiar to man above the animal creationi: something 
of God's own infusing and inspiring, something of a purer and 
diviner substance, spiritual and enduring; the breath of the 
Almighty, a resemblance, a shadow, an imperfect copy of the 
Divinity itself. Thus far the Fathers carried the notion: and 
you seem to have mistaken it for the Marcionite and Manichean 
notion of souls being the very substance of God: a notion which 
the Fathers detested ; and I doubt not, Lactantius among the 
rest. 

Your next objection against Lactantius is, that he supposed 
the Son to be only mentally contained in God, and afterwards 
begotten into a Person. You ground your conjecture upon 
a passage which you cite p. 88. and again, p.120. I have cer- 
tainly a better right here to say that the sense is not clear, than 
you had with relation to wna substantia: and the liberty you 
take of translating comprehendit in effigiem, (or ad effigiem, as 
some editions have it,) formed into a real Person, is pretty ex- 
traordinary. The learned Le Nourry gives a quite different 
construction of that obscure passage: and which to me appears 
more probable than yours. But supposing the author to have 
expressed himself somewhat crudely in this place, in relation to 
the Son’s generation, (which he at the same time professes to 
be inexplicable,) you very well know that the same author 
elsewhere speaks as crudely even of the Father himself ; whom he 
supposes to have had a beginning, and to have made himself. His 
words are, ‘Since it cannot otherwise be, but that whatever 
“exists must have sometime begun to be, it follows, that since 
“‘ nothing was before him, he must have sprung from himself, 
“* Deus upse se fecit, God made himself.” Lactant. lib. i. cap. 7. 


i Ta pev adda KeAevov pdvoy treroin- 
kev, Tov S€ avOpwrov St avrod exyetpovp- 
ynoev, kai tu avr@ ito evepionaev—— 
orep eucbvonua éyerar Oeov. Clem. 
Alex. p. 101. 

“Os ye Kal tod eusbvonyuaros ev TH 
yevéoet petadaBeiy dvayéyparrat, kaba- 
perépas ovgias mapa Ta Ga (Ga pe- 
tagxav. Clem. Alex. p. 698. 

Incorporales anime, quantum ad 
comparationem mortalium corporum. 
Insuffiavit enim in faciem hominis Deus 
flatum vite Flatus autem vite 
incorporalis. Sed ne mortalem qui- 
dem possunt dicere ipsum flatum vite 
existentem. Irenaeus, p. 300. 





Anime sue umbram, Spiritus sui 
auram, oris sui operam. Tertull. de 
Resurr. Carn. cap. 7. 

Intellige afflatum minorem Spiritu 
esse; etsi de Spiritu accidit, ut auru- 
lam ejus, non tamen Spiritum 
capit etiam pears boi’? Spiritus dicere 
flatum, nam et ideo homo imago Dei, 
id est Spiritus. Deus enim Spi- 
ritus . In hoc erit imago minor 
veritate, et affatus Spiritu inferior, | 
habens illas utique lineas Dei, qua 
immortalis anima, qua libera et suiar- 
bitrii, &c. tamen in his imago, et non 
usque ad ipsam vim divinitatis. Tert. 
contr. Marc. lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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This is strange divinity: but the author was a novice; and 
he at other times talks in a soberer manner. He ought there- 
fore to be interpreted with candour, and with some grains of 
allowance. If you take advantage of every obscure or uncau- 
tious expression, you will make him as heterodox in respect of 
the real divinity of the Father, as you suppose him to be with 
regard to the?Son. But if you please to interpret him with 
candour, and‘ to explain any obscure or incidental passage by 
what is plain, and is expressed more at large ; he may then per- 
haps be found, upon the whole, sound and orthodox in relation 
both to the Father and Son. You next speak (p. 89.) of the 
Son’s entire subjection and obedience to the will and commands 
of the Father: yet taking no notice of Lactantius vindicating 
to both the same inseparable honour, as being one God*. The 
subjection you mention is intended only of what was since the 
incarnation, and therefore nothing to the purpose. And as to 
Christ’s not setting himself up for another God, (which appears 
to be Lactantius’s real and full meaning in the passage you 
cite’,) I suppose it may be admitted without any seruple. Or 
at most, it can amount to no more than this; that in the opinion 
of Lactantius, Christ (during his state of humiliation) never 
called himself G'od, lest he should thereby give offence, and 
be misconstrued as preaching up another God. How otherwise 
shall the Apostles or Lactantius himself be justified (by that 
way of reasoning) in giving the title and character of God 
to Christ ? 

I conclude with repeating what I before said, that admitting 
some things in Lactantius (a catechwmen only, and not fully in- 
structed) to be such as do not perfectly agree with Catholic prin- 
ciples; yet on the other hand it must be confessed, that there 
are many other things taught by him, which can never be 
tolerably reconciled with yours™: so that you have the less 
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Lactant. lib. iv. 


k Duo esse dicentur, in quibus sub- 
stantia, et voluntas, et fides una est. 
Ergo et Filius per Patrem, et Pater 
per Filium. Unus est honos utrique 
tribuendus, tanquam wni Deo, et ita 
dividendus est per duos cultus, ut 
divisio ipsa compage inseparabili vin- 
ciatur; neutrum sibi relinquit, qui 
aut Patrem a Filio, aut Filium a Patre 
secernit. Lactant. Epit. cap. 49. p. 
140, I4I. 

1 Fuisset enim hoc non ejus qui 
miserat, sed swum proprium negotium 
gerere, ac se ab eo, quem illustratum 


venerat, separare. 


P- 354+ - 
Vid. Nourrii Apparat. vol. ii. p. 


99. : 
m Solus habet rerum omnium cum 
Filio suo potestatem: nec in angelis 
uicquam nisi parendi necessitas. 
Peck Inst. lib. ii. cap. 16. Y 197- 
“The Father alone, with his Son, 
“has dominion over all: nor doth 
* any thing belong to the angels, but 
“ the necessity of obeying.” ; 
Here Lactantius plainly ascribes 
one common dominion to the Father 
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reason to boast on that head. You are pleased to observe, 
(p. 120.) that Bishop Bull gives up “ this author as not recon- 
*‘ cilable to his opinion:” you should have said, not reconcil- 
able, upon the whole. For the Bishop suspected some passages 
to have been foisted in, being not reconcilable with others; 
or else that the author himself, being a very raw divine, had 
fallen into gross contradictions. But Bishop Bull insisted upon 
it that some passages of Lactantius were directly opposite to 
the men of your principles, and not reconcilable with Arianism : 
as they certainly are not. 


A.D. 335. Eusesius. 


We now come to a man that lived after the rise of the Arian 
heresy ; and who is supposed by all sides and parties to have 
had a tincture of it more or less; and especially in his writings 
before the Council of Nice. A testimony therefore from him in 
proof of the Father and Son being one God is the more con- 
siderable ; since nothing could extort it from him, but either the 
force of truth, or the strength of tradition, or the currency and 
prevalence of that persuasion in his time. And which soever of 
these it were, it is very much to my purpose, though Eusebius 
might at other times contradict it. I cited Socrates" for the 
truth of the fact, that Eusebius himself confessed one God in 
_ three Hypostases : nor do I see any reason to suspect his credit. 
He had his account, as he declares, from original letters which 
passed at that time. And whatever Eusebius might privately 
write, he might not have assurance enough, in public debate, to 
gainsay a thing which all Catholics allowed. Any one may see, 
by Eusebius’s oration before Constantine, how tender he was of 
dropping any thing like Arianism in the face of the Catholics, 
who, he knew, would not bear it. He there speaks as orthodoxly 
of the blessed Trinity as a man can reasonably desire. His 
words are: ‘ The ternary number first shewed justice, teaching 
* equality ; having equal beginning, middle, and end: and these 
‘“‘ are a representation of the mystical, most holy, and majestic 
« Trinity ; which compacted of a nature that had no beginning, 
‘* and is uncreated, contains in it the seeds, reasons, and causes 
* of all things that have been made. And the power of the 


and the Son; and intimates, that God between him and angels. 
the Son is exempt from any necessity Socrat. Eccl. Hist. lib. i. cap. 23. 
of obedience by the opposition made 
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‘“‘number Zhree is rightly styled the dpxi the source of all 
* things®.” 

Thus far Eusebius: and he that could say this, (which is 
really stronger,) may very well be supposed to say the other, 
which Socrates reports of him. Now, either Eusebius was 
sincere in what he has here said, or he was not. If he was, then 
he is an evidence on my side, and I have a right to claim him as 
such: if he was not, still it shews what the prevailing doctrine 
was, and which Eusebius durst not but comply with in his public 
speech; and this is an additional confirmation of Socrates’s 
report, which relates to what Eusebius acknowledged in public 
conferences. 'The same also is confirmed by his subscribing the 
Nicene faith, drawn up upon the same principles which I am 
here defending. 

Let this suffice in proof of my third article, that the ancients 
have all along believed and taught, that Father and Son are one 
God; and therefore God the Son was never thought to be 
excluded from the one Godhead by the texts which concern the 
Unity. I have waved all disputable authorities: but because 
there are some considerable testimonies in Ruinart’s select Acts 
of Martyrs, which though not so certainly genuine as those 
before given, have yet no certain mark of spwriousness, I may 
throw them into the margin?, for the reader to judge of as he 
sees cause. There can hardly be any clearer, or less contested 
point than this I have been mentioning. It runs, in a manner, 
quite through the Fathers down to the times of Arius. The 
only writer I have met with within this compass, that can with 
any show of reason be thought to make an exception, is Novatian, 
Presbyter of Rome; who, with Novatus of Carthage, in the year 


° Tporn de rps Bixacortyny ayé- 
Berger, iodrnros Kabnynoapern® os ay 
apxiy, kal peodryta, kal teheuTiy ti tony 
drrohaBodca: eiK@oy d€ ratra pUoTIKNS, 
kal mavayias, Kal Baowhuxns Tpddos* 7 
Ths dvapxou kal ayevnrov picews np- 
™mpéevn, THs TOY yernrav: aravTov ov- 
oias ra one para, Kat rods Adyous, kal 
Tas airias ameidngpe® kal Tpiados pev 
Sivas eixdrws dv dpa mavrds apyxi) 
rae Euseb. Orat. Paneg. cap. 


oO, 
* Bo? Jobium, apud Photium. 
Cod. 223. p. 605, 612. 
Ths Tov dpboyaviou Tpry@vou duva- 
pews, Onép eorw “px! THs Tay Sov 
yevécews. Phil. Vit. Contempt 


p- 899. 


P Christum cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto, Deum esse confiteor. Act. 
Epipodiit Mart, A. D. 178. Ruin. 
p. 76. 

Dominum enim Christum confiteor, 
Filium altissimi Patris, unici unicum. 
Ipsum cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto, 
Unum solum Deum esse profiteor. 
Act. Vincentii Mart. A. D. 304. apud 
Ruinart. p. 369. 

Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanc- 
tum adoro: Sanctam ‘Trinitatem 
adoro, preter quam non est Deus. 
Acta Eupli Mart. A.D. 304. apud 
Ruin. p. 407. 

Adorem 'Trinitatem inseparabilem, 
que Trinitas Unitas Deitatis est. Id. 


p- 408, 


a “ee 
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251, began the schism called after his name; and in the year 
257, or thereabout, (it could not well be sooner by his mention- 
ing Sabellius,) wrote a tract upon the Trinzty, still extant. 
That he was in the main orthodox, as to the point of the 
Trinity, I think plain enough from the tract itself; as has been 
shewn also by Le Moyne, Gardiner, Bull, and other great men. 
But his way of resolving the unity of Godhead into the Father 
alone, (not very consistently with his comment on John xvii. 3. 
if it is to be made sense of,) appears to me somewhat particular, 
and not very agreeable to the Catholics of that time. He seems 
to me (which I speak however with submission to better judg- 
ments) to have taken much such a method in explaining the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as some very worthy men? amongst our- 
selves did about thirty years ago, when the controversy was rife 
in England. It was to admit of a higher and a Jower sense of the 
word God ; the higher supposed to have nothing above the other 
but self-existence or unoriginateness: the Father then was sup- 
posed to be God in the highest sense as wnoriginate, but still the 
Son and Holy Ghost each God in a sense infinitely higher than 
any creature can be; being necessarily existing, and wanting no- 
thing but wnoriginateness. This, I say, was the scheme which 
some worthy men amongst us at that time took into; and which 
Dr. Clarke has endeavoured to make some advantage of, as falling 
partly in with his scheme ; though differing in the main point of 
all, the necessary existence. 'This method of solving the Unity 
was thought the more plausible, as most easily accounting for 
the Father’s being so often styled the one, or only God: and there 
was this thing further to recommend it, that it seemed very 
happily to stand clear of the most considerable difficulties raised 
about one being three, and three one. The main charge it lay 
liable to, was that of Tritheism: which yet neither Arians nor 
Socinians could with any face object to it; their respective 
schemes being equally liable to the like charge; and whatever 
evasions they should contrive, the same would, with a very small 
change, serve as well this, or better. But after all, to say the 
truth, this scheme can never be perfectly cleared. Tritheism may 
be retorted upon an Arian, as Ditheism upon a Socinian, and so 
they may throw the charge back one upon another; while a 
Sabellian, a Jew, or a Pagan might maintain the charge against 
them all. Nor is there any way of avoiding it, but the same 


4 Bishop Fowler and others. 
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which the ancient Church in general went into, viz. the including 
all the three Persons in the one God. I have shewn however, 
what may be justly pleaded for Novatian’s orthodoxy, in the 
main point, the essential divinity of all the three Persons; though 
he otherwise took a way somewhat peculiar, and almost dropped 
the. Unity: Unity of Godhead, I mean; for as to Unity of sub- 
stance, he is clear enough for it: and therefore he seems to have 
supposed Father and Son to be two Gods in one substance ; 
though he never so called them, but endeavoured, in his way, to 
fence off the charge as well as he could, not very judiciously 
nor consistently. Upon the same scheme perhaps Eusebius’s 
orthodoxy so far may possibly be defended, especially as to God 
the Son; notwithstanding what the learned Montfaucon has 
objected, in a dissertation to that purpose. But this by the way 
only; I shall have another opportunity, lower down, of saying 
more of Eusebius. Having cleared three of the points which I 
undertook, viz. that the ancients in general never thought the 
exclusive terms to affect the Son, never admitted another God, 
or two Gods ; but constantly supposed Father and Son together 
one God ; there remains now only my fourth article, to complete 
the demonstration of what I intend; namely, 

4. That the ancients applied such texts of the Old Testament 
as undoubtedly belong to the one God supreme, to God the Son ; 
considered in his own Person, and as really being all that those 
texts in their fullest sense imply. The authors by me cited for 
this purpose, in my Defence, vol. i. p. 291, &c. are Justin Martyr, 
Theophilus, Irenzeus, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, Cyprian, Novatian, the Antiochian Fathers, Lac- 
tantius, and Eusebius. Most of these have been before considered 
under the former article, but must now be traversed over again 
upon this article also, distinct from the other. 

Before you come directly to attack the general argument, you 
have some previous considerations thrown in to prejudice the 
_ reader against it: these I must take some meet notice of, in the 
entrance, following your method. 

1. You say, my asserting Father and Son to be the “ one 
‘“* supreme God, not one in Person but in substance, is directly 
“ affirming two supreme Gods in Person, though subsisting in one 
“ undivided substance,” p.126. To which I answer, that this is 
directly begging the question. One substance, with one Head, 
cannot make two Gods, upon the principles of the primitive 
churches: nor are your metaphysics strong enough to bear up 


Qu. 1. 


against their united testimonies, with Scripture at the head of 
them. 

2. You ask, “ How comes it to pass that the ancients never 
“ say that Christ is the one, or only God %” 

Answ. They do say it sometimes of Christ singly", often of 
Christ with the Father; as hath been shewn under the last 
article: besides that the making Christ the ‘* God of Israel, &c.” 
is saying the same thing; unless there be tio Gods of Israel. 

3. You ask, “* Why do they expressly condemn the applying 
“« the title of the one supreme God” (God over all, you mean) 
« to Christ 7” 

Answ. They never do condemn the applying the title of God 
over all to Christ, but the applying it in a wrong sense, and 
under a false meaning’, as some heretics applied it. 
references I have answered above. 

4. You object, that “ all the texts I allege style the Son 
** Angel, or Messenger.” Right: and so the ancients came to 
know that the texts were not meant of God the Father. The 
Son is an Angel and Messenger ; not by naturet, but by office, 
and voluntary condescension. 

5. You object, that the ancients thought it “ absurd and 
“‘ blasphemous to suppose that the supreme God should appear, 
“‘ be styled an angel, &c.” 

Aunsw. Blasphemous only for the supreme Father to appear ; 
who could not submit to an inferior office (as they thought) 
without inverting the order of the Persons. See my Answer to 
Dr. Whitby, vol. ii. p. 251, &c. And I may observe that the 
Post-Nicene writers, who undoubtedly believed the essential 
divinity of Christ, yet talked the same way upon that head®. 
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Your 


® See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 96, 97. 

8 See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, 
vol. ii. p. 216. 

t Dictus est quidem Magni Consilii 
Angelus, id est Nuntius ; offcii, non 
nature vocabulo.— Non ideo tamen 
sic angelus intelligendus ut aliqui 
Gabriel aut Michael. Nam et Filius a 
Domino vinee mittitur ad cultores, 
sicut et famuli, de fructibus petitum. 
Sed non oe unus ex famulis 
deputabitur Filius, quia famulorum 
succedit officio. Tertull. de Carn. 
Christ. cap. 14. 

** He is called, indeed, the Angel of 
“* the great Council ; that is, the Mes- 
“ senger ; which is a name of office, 
** not of nature.—He is not therefore 


“to be thought an angel, like any 
‘** Gabriel or Michael. For even the 
** Son is sent to the husbandmen by 
“the Lord of the vineyard, as the 
“servants are, to gather the fruits. 
** But we must not therefore reckon 
*‘ the Son as one of the servants, be- 
‘cause of his succeeding to their 
“* office.” 

u Pater non dicitur missus ; non 
enim habet de quo sit, aut ex quo pro- 
cedat Si voluisset Deus Pater per 
subjectam creaturam, visibiliter appa- 
rere, absurdissime tamen aut a Filio 
ie: genuit, aut a Spiritu Sancto qui 

e illo procedit, missus diceretur. 
August. de Trin. lib. iv. cap. 28, 32. 
Vid. Prudentium, p. 165, 168. 





Qu. 11. 


I may further take notice to you, that the Catholics, in their 
charge of blasphemy upon the Sabellians, did not go upon any 
such principle as you imagine ; that the difference of the natures 
of Father and Son made it blasphemy to ascribe that to one 
which might be innocently ascribed to the other, but upon quite 
another foundation; namely, that they thought it blasphemy 
to ascribe any thing to the Father, seemingly derogatory, or 
lessening to his Majesty, beyond what Scripture had warranted. 
And as to their ascribing some inferior offices and services to 
the Son, they did not justify it by alleging the inferiority of his 
nature or person, but by shewing that Scripture had ascribed 
those things to him, and without blaspheming. For the truth of 
what I say, I appeal to Tertullian in the margin* ; who was one 
of those that argued in the manner you mention: and his answer 
to Praxeas, in relation to this very charge of blasphemy, in a 
similar case, plainly and evidently discovers what was meant by 
it; and how little there was of what you suspect in it. For 
when Praxeas, replying to the charge of blasphemy, had said 
that there was no blasphemy in supposing the Father to suffer, 
on his hypothesis, any more than it was blasphemy to make the 
Son suffer, on the other hypothesis, since neither of them imagined 
the divine nature to suffer, but the hwman only; how does Ter- 
tullian answer? Not by telling Praxeas of the great disparity 
between Father and Son ; not by insisting upon any inequality ; 
but only by alleging that Scriptwre warranted their ascribing 
sufferings to the Son, and did not warrant their ascribing any 
such to the Father. 

6. You add, that the “ absurdity of the supposition (in the 
‘“‘manner the ancients express it) evidently arises always not 
“from the consideration of paternity, but of the Father's su- 
“ premacy, his being the one supreme, self-existent, independent 
** God of the universe,” (p. 128.) 

Answ. This being a secret piece of history which will want 
proof, we may pass it over: you have told us what yow would 
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x Ergo, inquis, et nos eadem ratione 
Patrem mortuum dicentes, qua vos 
Filium, non blasphemamus in Dominum 
Deum: non enim ex divina, sed ex 
humana substantia, mortuum dicimus. 
To which Tertullian thus answers. 

Atquin blasphematis, non tantum 
quia mortuum dicitis Patrem, sed et 
quia crucifizum. Maledictione enim 
crucifixi que ex Lege in Filium com- 
petit, (quia Christus pro nobis male- 


dictio factus est, non Pater,) Christum 
in Patrem convertentes, in Patrem 
blasphematis. Nos autem dicentes 
Christum crucifixum, non maledici- 
mus illum, sed maledictum legis refe- 
rimus ; quia nec Apostolus hoe dicens 
blasphemavit. Sicut autem, de quo 
quid capit dici, sine blasphemia dicitur ; 
ita quod non capit, ee est, si 
dicatur. Tertull. contr, Prax. cap. 29. 
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have said in such a case; but the ancients, I think, had “ not so 
“learned Christ.” Let us now proceed to see what those good 
men say; and how handsomely they can plead for the divinity 
of their blessed Lord. 


A.D. 145. Jusrmy Marryr. 


My argument from Justin stands thus: (see my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 291.) The Jehovah mentioned, Gen. xviii. 1, 13, and 
Gen. xix. 24, 27. The God (6 @cds) speaking, Gen. xxi. 12. 
The “ Lord God of Abraham, and God of Isaac,” spoken of, 
Gen. xxviii. 13. ‘* The God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi. 13.) God, 
(6 @eds,) absolutely so called, Gen. xxxv. 1. God calling out of 
the bush, and saying, “ I am the God of Abraham, &e.” Exod. 
ill. 4, 6. and “ I AM that I AM,” the “ Lord God, &c.” Exod. 
iii. 14, 15. “ God Almighty,” mentioned Exod. vi. 3. “ Lord 
“of hosts,” Psalm xxiv. 8, 10. The Jehovah spoken of, 
Psalm xlvii. 5. The God mentioned, Psalm Ixxxii. 2. and xeix. I. 
is the one true God, the one eternal God of the universe, supreme. 
But; according to Justin Martyr, our blessed Lord is what hath 
been said, and all that hath been said, in his own Person. 
Therefore, &e. 

Now let us consider what you can have to except against this 
plain and evident demonstration. I have indeed already 
answered, or obviated, all you have to say, in another place’ : 
and therefore shall be so much the shorter now. 

You plead, that according to Justin, it were presumption to 
say that the “ Maker and Father of the universe left the super- 
“ celestial mansions, and appeared here in a little part of the 
“earth.” Right; because the Father, upon their principles, 
was never to be sent, or to act a ministerial part, any more than 
he was to be incarnate ; so that the appearing, even by visible 
symbols, (which was the only kind of appearing they ascribed to 
God the Son,) was not thought suitable to the first Person of 
the Trinity ; who, as he is from none, could not, without invert- 
ing the order of Persons, be sent by any. It was therefore proper, 
in that economy, to assign heaven as the seat of residence to the 
Father, though filling all things, and the earth to the Son, 
though at the same time filling all things as well as the Father. 

I must further remind the reader, that you have not a syllable 
here to plead beyond what Bishop Bull had fully and completely 


y Answer to Dr. Whitby, vol. ii. p. 238, &c. 4 See Tertullian above, p. 458. 
VOL. I. ri 
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answered long ago*. And therefore the fair way would have 
been, not to bring up again those obsolete, and now stale things, 
fit only to be offered to very ignorant readers, but to have set 
yourself to answer what the Bishop has said; which might have 
been an employment worthy of a scholar. 

You pretend it to be undeniably certain, from Justin, that 
‘‘ the divine person” appearing was not the “ supreme God,” &c. 
whereas it is undeniably certain, that he was the supreme God, 
only not the supreme Father; another Person from him, not 
another God, but the same God. See above. 

You bid me take notice, (p. 134.) that “ the beginning and 
“* conclusion of every argument is to shew that Christ is not [6 
“énl mavrov Ocds, 6 Kijpios tév bdrov, 6 TointHs Tov Bdrov,]| but 
“ always subordinately @cds kai Kvpios, yeypappévos Ocds, “Ayye- 
** Nos kal Oecds, kal Ocds wat Kdpwos.” You may fancy there is 
something of weight in what you say: but all that know any 
thing of Justin, know there is nothing in it. Justin uses the 
several phrases you have mentioned to denote the Person of the 
Father; and they amount to no more than if he had said 6 
Ilarjp ; only there was a cause, a very just one, as I have else- 
where” intimated, why he chose the other generally, rather than 
that of 6 Ilarjp. 

There was therefore good reason for Justin’s forming his 
conclusion in the terms he did: and it had been ridiculous to do 
otherwise. Yet you will find that the titles given to God the 
Son in those teats which Justin cites, are as high and strong as 
the highest you have mentioned, and are indeed the very same, 
many of them, by which Scripture sets forth the supreme majesty, 
dignity, and perfections of God the Father. 

What you say of the title of Kvpuos duvvdueov, Lord of hosts, 
applied to Christ in Psal. xxiv. by Justin, is rightly observed. 
And therefore I have hinted above, that the title is understood 
by Justin, as a name of office ; not of nature, as in the Hebrew 
original: and so we cannot draw so cogent an argument from 
that title, considered by Justin, as we may from the same title 
as it signifies in the Hebrew. This I allow, and also that every 
office is justly referred to the Father, as being first in order, and 
therefore first considered in every economy and dispensation. 

You further argue, that Christ was “ made wa@nrds, passible, 
“ by the will of God, for our sakes.” Very true, because he was 


a Bull, D. F. sect. iv. cap. 3. p. 267, &c. » Answer to Dr, Whitby, 
vol. ii, p. 235. 
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made man for our sakes: not that his divine nature was passible, 
any more than the Father's. Such is Justin’s own account of it, 
passible as man¢. None of the Fathers ever thought him 
passible any otherwise. But’Il am ashamed to remind a scholar 
of those known things. 

You come next to misreport Bishop Bull. You say, (p. 135.) 
that “to all the places in Justin’s unquestionably genuine 
‘“‘ writings, which thus declare the Word to be the minister of 
“* God’s will, the learned Bishop Bull opposes one single passage 
*‘ out of an epistle to Diognetus judged to be spurious.” Who 
would not from hence imagine that the whole cause, in a manner, 
depended on a single passage of a spurious epistle ? But this is a 
most unjust representation. Let that passage or that epistle be 
spurious, though if it be not Justin’s, yet it is certainly very 
ancient, and about the same age with Justin ; and you yourself 
have quoted it, without scruple, as Justin’s own, (p. 27.) The 
cause stands very safe without it: and Bp. Bull has defended 
Justin admirably, and unanswerably from his other certainly 
genuine pieces’. All the service that passage does, is only to 
shew that Justin once expressly denies the Son to be ianpérns. 
And has he not done the same thing twenty times over, and 
more, by making him the Jehovah, and God of Israel, God Al- 
mighty, &e. But still he allows him to be tmnpérns, as he does 
tyyedos, a minister and angel by office, which has nothing absurd 
or improper in it ; since he condescended much lower, even to 
become man. 

You next give us a long passage of Bishop Bull, which shews 
the great ingenuity of that excellent Prelate. You produce the 
objection, which the Bishop frankly proposed, at length ; but you 
mangle and misrepresent his solution of it. You say, “he thinks 
“‘ they meant no more than, &c.” Thinks? He has demonstrated 
that they meant no more. Bishop Bull’s own last account of 
this matter, in answer to Gilbert Clerke, is as follows. 

“ The sum of my answer is this. Those Doctors of the Church 
‘* who wrote before the rise of Arius’s heresy, as oft as they 
“ reason thus, It was not God the Father but the Son that 
“* appeared under the Old Testament, and became incarnate in 
** the fulness of time; the Father is infinite, and cannot be in- 
“cluded in a place ; is invisible, and cannot be seen by any ; 
“they did not intend to deny the Son of God to be immense and 

© Sapxorroinbeis,xalavOpearos aevdns, Just. Dial. p. 255. Sylburg. 
arysos, kat maOnros ireperve yever Oat, 4 See Bull. D. F. p. 269. 
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** invisible, as well as the Father, but only signified barely that 
‘both all those appearances of God, and even the incarnation 
“ itself, had relation to the economy which the Son of God had 
“ taken upon him; which economy could no way suit with the 
“‘ Father because of his having no principle from whence he is, 
“nor deriving his authority from any besides himself. That 
“this was the certain intent and opinion of those ancients, I 
“have made appear upon these two accounts. 1. Because, 
“‘ upon other occasions, they in many places all confess God the 
* Son to be, as well as the Father, in his own nature, 7mmense, 
“ omnipresent, and invisible. 2. And again, because some of them 
“ do themselves expressly interpret these their sayings of the 
“‘ economy. What therefore has Mr. Clerke to say to this¢ 7” 

The short of the matter then is, that it did not suit with 
the Father to act a ministerial part, or to be subject to any, (as 
Bp. Bull expresses it elsewhere, meaning the same thing,) 
because he is from none, and therefore sent from none ; lest it 
should be inverting the order of the Persons. 

To this you object, (p. 139.) “* the impossibility of the Father’s 
“‘ being a visible messenger is not founded upon his Paternity, 
“‘ but upon his absolute supremacy ; upon his being subject to 
“none, which is inseparable from his being the unoriginate 
** Author.” But why do you change the terms? Who ever said 
that it was absolutely or physically impossible for the Father to 
act as the Son did? All that is said is, that he could not do it 
suitably, as not being consistent with that priority of order which 
as Father he is possessed of. And it is ridiculous of you to 
found his being subject to none upon his being subject to none, 
which is idem per idem. But his being subject to none, that is, 
his never acting a ministerial part, is founded upon this, that he 
is Father, first Person, Head, from whom every thing descends ; 
which order would be inverted, if the Son were to be at the 
head, and the Father minister to him. Such ministration 
therefore is a contradiction to his Paternity, but to nothing else. 

You add, “ Nor do the primitive writers ever lay the stress of 
“this argument upon the relation of Paternity, but upon the 
‘“‘ supremacy.” That is to say, they do not lay it upon the 
Paternity, but upon the Paternity: for laying it upon the 
supremacy of order, which he is possessed of as Father, and no 
otherwise, is laying it, I think, upon the Paternity. And when 


© Bull. Op. Posth. p. 972, &c. 
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you add, (p. 140.) that the Fathers, in ascribing omnipresence to 
the Son, did net intend thereby “ to infer any equality of supreme 
‘* independent authority ;” you only shew how much you are ata 
loss to make any thing like an answer to Bp. Bull’s solution of 
the main difficulty. For so long as the Son’s omnipresence is 
secured, (which seemed most to be affected by that argument,) 
the rest is all taken off at once, by allowing a supremacy of order, 
or, if you will, a paternal authority ; which comes to the same, 
and is no way inconsistent with the Son’s equality, either of 
nature or dominion. 

Your quotation out of Clemens, in these words, (‘‘ This is the 

“* greatest excellency of the Son, that he orders all things 
‘“‘ according to the will of the Father,”) is contrived, as your 
custom is, in a way very proper for the deception of a thoughtless 
or ignorant reader. Who would not imagine from the words, 
as you cite them, that the highest honour of the Son is only to be 
obedient, and to serve? The reader will be surprised to find how 
very different the thought is from what Clemens is there upon. 
His words run thus : 
_ “ The most perfect, most holy, most lordly, most princely, most 
“« kingly, and most beneficent, is the nature of the Son, which 
‘¢ ig most intimately allied to the alone Almighty. This is that 
“ greatest excellency which orders all things according to the 
“ will of the Father, and steers the universe in the best manner, 
“ and worketh all things by his indefatigable unexhausted power, 
&e.!” 

Does not the reader see, by this time, what a cheat you would 
have put upon him, under the name of Clemens? I mention not, 
that the Greek will not bear your construction: or if it would, 
the whole context serves to discover your fraud in it. But 
perhaps you did not look into the author. 


A. D. 181. Turopruius. 

Theophilus, in his little piece, afforded me but one text, (Gen. 
iii. 8, 9.) where God the Son is (according to him) twice styled 
** the Lord God ;” that is, as I understand it, the one true God, 
the Creator of man, (Kvpios 6 Ocds,) God absolutely so called, 
the Jehovah. 


f Teecorarn 87, Kal ayvorarn, kal mavra Siardooerae kara To Gena Tod 
kupt@rarn, kai TrYEHoueK@TaT, kal t Baor- marpos, kal 7) may dpurra olaxiCer, 
Ackorarn, Kal _ebepyerixarary 7 viod dxapare, kal drpit@ Suvduer mavra 
piors, 7 U7] TO pove TavToKparopt mpooe- épyatopevn, &c. Clem. Strom. vii. sect. 
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You cite (p. 142.) a passage of Theophilus, which you say 
(according to your usual style) is “directly contrary to what I 
“refer to him for.” I humbly conceive not. But let us see: 
Theophilus argues after the same way with other ancients ; that 
the Lord God there spoken of could not be the Father ; who 
never appears because never sent, and is never sent because he 
has no Father to send him: which is the sum of what all the 
ancients thought in that matter. The Father was not.to be ina 
place, even by visible symbols; which yet the Son might be, 
because a Son. 

You observe that Theophilus speaks of the Father, not under 
the character of Father of Christ, but as being 6 @eds kat Tarip 
tov ddov, the God and Father of all things. Right; because he 
was talking to a Pagan; to whom therefore he adapted his 
style, calling the Mather by such a name as Pagans gave to their 
“ supreme Father of gods and men.” So Justin Martyr, in his 
Apology, written to the Pagans, gives the Father that title; but 
in his Dialogue he generally gives him another, more proper 
to the Jews, because he had then to deal with Jews: and it 
would not have been proper to give him the name of Father, 
in the Christian sense, while disputing against those who would 
not yet own him a Father in that sense ; for it would have been 
begging the question’. You have therefore drawn strange 
consequences from an imagination of your own, which never 
entered into the head of Theophilus. 

But you observe further, that the Son (according to Theo- 
philus) “‘ assumed the Person (not of the Father merely, but) of 
“ (rod @cod,) God absolutely.” That is'again not of the Father, 
but of the Father: for it is the Father he means, the Person of 
the Father, by rod ©cod, the same whom he had just before 
called the “ Father and God of the universe,” in compliance with 
the Pagan style. And what cuts off all your criticisms at once, 
Theophilus observes there, that the Son being God" as God’s 
Son, appeared to Adam: as much as to say, that if the Son had 
not been God, he could not pretend to assert, that he was the 
Person styled in Genesis, Kdpuos 6 Ocds, the Lord God. But 
being really God, as God’s Son, there was nothing in that title 
but what very well suited his Person; and so it was right to 
interpret Gen. iii. 8. of him. This is evidently the train and 


& See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, meduxas, ddr dy Botdera 6 warip 
vol. ii. p.235. Tov ddov, Téumer adroy eis Tia Térov, 
h Gcds otv dy 6 Adyos, kai ék Qcod &c. Theoph. p. 130. 
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course of Theophilus’s thoughts in that place; gradually to 
introduce Autolychus to admit God’s Son; and therewith the 
Christian religion. This may further shew, that when Theophilus 
speaks of the Zogos’s assuming the “ Person of God,” he means 
this, and only this; that he acted in the character and capacity 
of the eternal God: which he might very well do, being himself 
very God, as well as that other Person, his Father, called “ God 
“and Father of the universe:” and it was under this very 
character he appeared to Adam as his Creator, that is, as “‘ God 
‘*‘ and Father of all things ;” which is not a stronger expression 
than Kvpws 6 cds, the Lord God applied to him by Theophilus. 
I shall only add, that Theophilus certainly never intended to 
assert two Lord Gods, as your hypothesis requires, but one only, 
the Father with the Logos: and so all concludes in one God 
supreme’ ; agreeably to my principles. 
A. D. 187. Tren xus. 

My argument from Irenzus runs thus: “ Jehovah that rained 
“ upon Sodom,” (Gen. xix. 24.) God calling at the bush, and 
saying, “I am the God of Abraham, &c.” (Exod. iii. 4, 6.) 
- “ The mighty God” spoken of, Ps. 1. The God known in Judah, 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 1.) 6 @eds absolutely; “God (6 Ocds) standing in the 
“ congregation,” (Ps. Ixxxii. 1.) ‘“ The Jehovah reigning,” Ps. 
xcix. 1. The God and Jehovah mentioned, Is. xii. 2. xxxv. 4. 
Joel iii. 16. Amos i. 2. God, who has none like him, Mich. vii. 
18. “God (6 @cds) that came from Teman,” Hab. iii. 3. He that 
is all this, is the “‘one God supreme.” But such is Christ, 
according to Irenzeus: therefore, &c. 

You have little here but repetition of the same threadbare 
things: that Christ “ was not the one supreme God,” that is, not 
the “ one supreme Father,” which you constantly confound with 
the other; that he ministered, which I do not dispute, for he 
died too; that ‘* he fulfilled the Father’s commands,” which 
I never questioned ; that the Son is “never called by Irenzeus 
“‘ the one God,” which I much question, and have proved to be 
false, though the point is not material; that the Son “ received 
* power to judge,” that is, from whom he received his essence. 
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i Theophilus speaking of woman 
being made from the rib of the man, 
represents it as an emblem of the 
divine Unity, in these words. 

Od pev adda kal ba rovrov deryO7 
Td pvoTnpioy Tis povapxias, THs Kara 
tov Gedy’ dua & éroincey 6 eds ri 


yuvaixa avrod, Kai éxovra of dio eis 
odpxa piay. Theophil. p. 145. 

“To signify the mystery of the 
** Unity (or Monarchy) of God, he 
“‘ made for him a wife, (saying,) And 
** they two shall be one flesh.” 
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What force is there in these trite things? You add, (p. 141.) 
that Exod. iii. 4, 8. is applied by Irenzeus to the “ Father only.” 
I know not where; but I am sure that he applies verse the 8th 
to the Son thricek. And if he has any where applied it 
to the Father also, the reason may be, that since both are the 
same God, the application may be proper to either; which may 
be likewise answer sufficient to what you observe of Exod. iit. 
14, 15. As to what you have further, p. 142, I refer to what 
hath been said under a former article, to prove that Father and 
Son are (according to Irenzeus) both together one God. 
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A. D. 192. Cremens ALEXANDRINUS. 


My argument from Clemens is to this effect : 

He who is “ Jehovah,” “ Almighty God,” (Gen. xvii. 1, 2.) 
“ Lord God of Abraham,” (Gen. xxviii. 13.) “God of Bethel,” 
6 eds, (Gen. xxxi. 13.) and “ Lord God,” (Exod. xx. 2.) is the 
“one God supreme.” But such is Christ, according to Cle- 
mens: therefore, &c. 

Here you tell me (p. 144.) of the Padagogue being a “ju- — 
“ venile” piece, (which is more than you know!,) or if it be, it is 
of never the less authority, if not contradicted by his riper — 
thoughts, as it is not. You refer to what you had said above; 
and I refer to what I have said in answer above. But you 
further take me to task for what I had said in my Defence, vol. 
i. p. 295. that Christ spoke the words, “ I am the Lord thy God,” 
Exod. xx. 2. in his own Person, according to Clemens™. This ob- 
servation, which, it seems, tenderly affects you, you call “absurd” 
and “ perfectly ridiculous.” It is easy to give hard names ; let us 
hear your arguments. All you have to plead is this, that 
“Christ is there observed to speak in his own Person, not 
‘in opposition to his being the representative of the Person of 
“the Father, but in opposition to his being elsewhere spoken 
“ of in the third Person.” Now, I grant it was not intended in 
opposition to an opinion which no body at that time was wild 


enough to hold: but while he 


k Loquente Filio ad Moysem ; De- 
scendi, inquit, eripere populum hune. 
Ipse enim est qui descendit, &c. Tren. 

. 180. 
Z Nescientes eum qui figura loquutus 
est humana ad Abraham, et iterum ad 
Moysem, dicentem, Videns vidi vexa- 
tionem, &c. Hee enim Filius, qui 
est Verbum Dei, ab initio preestruebat, 


p. 236. 


is aiming at another thing, he 


Ipse est qui dicit Moysi, Videns 
vidi, &c. ab initio assuetus Verbum 
Dei ascendere et descendere, p. 241. 

1 See Grabe’s Instances of Defects, 
p- Io. 

™ Tadw 1) drav Aéyn Sua rod iiov 
mpoowrov, éavrdy duoroyei madayo- 
yov' "Ey Kipws 6 Geds cov, 6 eaya- 
yov oe €k ys Alyirrov. Clem. p. 131. 
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might accidentally drop a sentence which quite overthrows that 
opinion ; which is the truth of the case. For what can be 
plainer than the words, 8d idiov mpoodrov, in his own Person, 
and éavrov duodoyei, he professes himself to be wadaywydv, the 
Leader forth, because of his saying, “I am the Lord thy God, 
“‘ who led forth thee out of the land of Egypt?” I translate leader 
forth, to make the English answer, as the Greek madaywyov 
and éfayayov do. Is there any sense in what Clemens says, 
if the Person there speaking was the Person of the Father, 
or any other Person but the Son? But you was to say 
something to amuse, and was to fill up the rest with hard 
words. 'The opposition you have took notice of, does not at all 
alter the case. For whether the Scripture speaks of the Son 
in the third, or he of himself in the first Person, it is still the 
Person of Christ. 
A. D. 206. Terruxiian. 

My argument from Tertullian stands thus : 

“ The Lord God” mentioned, Gen. iii. 8, 9. Jehovah appearing 
to Abraham, Gen. xviii. 1, 13. and xix. 24. The “God of 
* Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” Exod. iii. 4,6. The “I AM,” 
Exod. iii. 14. The God spoken of, Is. xxxv. 4. ‘“ The God, 
“besides whom there is no God,” (Is. xlv. 14, 15.) he is the 
“one true God supreme.” But this is Christ, according to 
Tertullian : therefore, &e. 

You have here (p. 145.) two or three little cavils, which 
I have answered above. You next tell me that Tertullian 
always “declares Christ to have appeared, not in his own 
“‘ name, but in the name of the one supreme God.” But where 
does Tertullian say that he appeared not, or conversed not in his 
own name ? He says indeed in the Father’s name, but in his own 
name too, the name and nature of either being common to 
both". He took no name but what he had a right to: nor 
said any thing of himself but what was true of himself. And 
therefore he never said J am the Father, though he often said I 
am God, or Lord, or Almighty: which deserves your special 
notice. I allow that he acted in the Father’s name, coming 
with all the authority of the Godhead, common to both, un- 
originately in the Father, derivatively in the Son. This is coming 
in the Father’s name, and with his authority, to exhibit in and 
through himsel fall the majesty and dignity and perfections of the 


2 Omnia, inquit, Patris mea sunt: Prax. cap. 17. See my Defence, vol. 
cur non et nomina? Tertull. contr. i. p. 299, &c. 
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Godhead : being himself a full, perfect, and adequate transcript 
or image of all that the Father is. 

You would have it thought that the Father was “ absolutely 
“ invisible” (according to Tertullian) “ on account of his supreme 
“‘ majesty, but the Son visible, as a comprehensible part ;” and 
yet you very well know, that Tertullian did not allow even the 
Son to be visible in his divine nature®, but only by visible symbols 
voluntarily chosen. And all the peculiar majesty of the Father 
lay only in this, that he was not to be visib/e in any way at all ; 
because he was not to minister or to be incarnate. But will you 
persist in offering the most palpable abuses upon your ‘readers ? 


A. D. 240. Hieporytus. 

Hippolytus I had cited for one text only, his applying the 
words “that stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain” (Is. xl. 
22.) to Christ. Whoever looks into that chapter, will see that 
the Person of whom those words were spoken is described all the 
way in characters peculiar to the one true God. That Person 
therefore being Christ, according to Hippolytus, the consequence 
is evident. You have little to say in answer, but what has 
been abundantly replied to or obviated before. So I pass on. 


A. D. 237—244. Oricmn. 

I cited Origen but for two texts, Exod. iii. 4, 6. Psal. xxiv. 8, 
10. According to him therefore Christ is “ God of Abraham, 
“ Isaac, and Jacob ;” “ Jehovah,” and “ King of glory.” ‘“ You 
** see not,” it seems, “how this proves that Origen thought Christ 
“ to be the one supreme God.” It either proves that, or else 
that Origen thought there were two Gods of Abraham, two Lords 
of hosts: which yet Origen, as we have before seen, absolutely 
denies. So much for Origen. 


A. D. 256. Cyprian. 
My argument from Cyprian runs thus : 
He that is “ God of Bethel,” Gen. xxxv.i. “ The Lord strong 
“ and mighty,” “ Lord of hosts,” Psal. xxiv. 8, 10. He that said 
“ T am God,” (Psal. xlvi. 10.) and who is called “ mighty God,” 


© Dicimus enim et Filium suo no- 
mine eatenus imvisibilem, qua Sermo 
et Spiritus Dei: ex substantiz condi- 
tione, jam nunc, et qua Deus, et Ser- 
mo, et Spiritus. Visibilem autem fu- 
isse ante carnem eo modo quo dicit, 
&c. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 14. 
_ For we say that the Son also, in 
**his own Person, was invisible, so 


** far as he was the Word, and Spirit of 
* God: and he is soalso now, as God, 
«and the Word, and Spirit: the con- 
“* dition (or quality) of his substance 
“requiring it. But he was visible 
“before his incarnation, in such a 
“* way as he says,” &c. 

Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 88. Nourrii 
App. vol. ii. p. 1310. 
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and “ our God,” Psal. 1.1, 3. The God arising, Psal. xviii. 1. 
“ God standing in the congregation,” Psal. lxxxii.1. “ The God 
“‘ beside whom there is none else,” Is. xlv. 14,15. He that said, 
“ T am God, and not man,” Hos. xi. 9. The Jehovah spoken of, 
Zech. x. 12. “ The God in comparison of whom none other 
“‘ shall be accounted of,” Baruch iii. 35. He that is all this, is 
the “‘ one true God supreme.” But such is Christ, according to 
Cyprian : therefore, &c. 

In answer hereto you tell me (p. 146.) that “ Cyprian has not 
“one word to my purpose.” But let the reader judge as he 
finds, and not give too hasty credit to your blunt sayings. You 
tell me of Cyprian’s styling the Father ‘‘,the one God, who is 
“ Lord of all, of unequalled majesty and power :” but you have 
not shewn that this was said in opposition to, or exclusive of, God 
the Son. Nay, it is certain it was not, because Cyprian, in his 
application of the texts above cited to Christ, has really said as 
high and as great. things of him. What can run higher than 
that of Baruch? ‘“‘ This is our God, and there shall none other 
‘be accounted of in comparison of him.” You have nothing 
further to say, but that “ Christ” (. ¢. during his humiliation 
here on earth) “ called the Father his Lord and God,” by him 
** prayed to be glorified,” and the like. Sure you do not expect 
an answer, as often as you bring up those poor things. 


A. D. 270. Antiocutan Faruers. 


The texts which these Fathers apply to Christ are Gen. xviii. 
I, 13. xxxi. 13. Exod..iii. 4, 6. Isa. xxxv. 4. xlv. 14, 15. 
Hos. xi. 9. 

The argument from them will be much the same as that of 
others before recited. You plead, that “ these Bishops are so 
“ far from declaring the Son to be the one supreme God, that 
“‘ they expressly, on the contrary, say, that he fulfilled the will 
<¢ of the Father in the creation of all things.” Wonderful! So 
far from declaring it, that they say nothing but what is very 
consistent with it, or what serves to confirm it. For what is 
there contrary in his “ fulfillimg the will of the Father in the 
“ creation?” Or what creature could ever be able to execute so 
high a charge’? But here again you discover what it is you 
rely on; not Scripture or Fathers, but two or three fancies of 
your own, among which this is one: that the doctrine of the 


P Labbé, tom. i. p. 845. 4 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 63, &c. 
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Unity, as held by the Church, is not consistent with a distinction 
of Persons, order,'and offices. Might you not therefore better 
plainly own to the world that there lies all the difficulty, rather 
than amuse them with Scripture and Fathers, only to draw such 
premises as are readily granted; at least by me, who dispute 
only your conclusion? You repeat some things about the 
absurdity of the Father’s appearing, the Son’s being an angel, 
and the like; which have been before answered, and need not 
any further notice. 


A. D. 257. Novattan. 


This author, according to order of time, should have come in 
before: but I was willing to postpone him, as you had done ; 
because I take him to be somewhat particular, and therefore of 
distinct consideration ; as before hinted. 

My argument from this writer will stand thus : 

The Jehovah appearing to Abraham, (Gen. xviii.) and raining 
upon Sodom, (Gen. xix.) The God speaking to Abraham, 
(Gen. xxi.) “ The God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi.) “ The God 
“‘ standing in the congregation,” (Ps. Ixxxii.) The God men- 
tioned, Is. xxxv. 4. The Jehovah from Zion, (Joel ii. Am. i.) 
He is the “ one true God.” But such is Christ, according to 
Novatian: therefore, &ce. 

I have intimated my doubts of Novatian before, as to his way 
of solving the Unity : in which he appears to be various, and not 
very consistent with his own principles; though orthodox in the 
main, as to the Son’s essential divinity. The Sabellian abuse of 
the phrase one God, I suppose, might make him the more scru- 
pulous. I have sometimes wondered at it, considering the known 
principles of that age, appearing in the authors above mentioned. 
But he was none of the most judicious, nor without his singu- 
larities : as is plain from the schism begun by him. I shall now 
see what you have to say to this writer. You bring up (p. 148.) 
the whole pretence of God the Father being “ immense,” and 
“‘ contained in no place,” whereas the Son might be contained, 
&c. A general answer has been already given to this out of 
Bishop Bull ; which answer is so full and certain, that you know 
not how to gainsay it. The meaning of the Fathers was no 
more than this, that God the Father never appeared in a place, 
no, not by visible symbols, which yet the Son did: and it was by 
such visible symbols only, that the Son was contained in a place, 
and not in his divine nature. Novatian himself is a proof of this 
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matter ; for he expressly asserts the omnipresence or immensity 
of God the Son*. Your other objection is, that Novatian speaks 
of the Son as being subditus, subject to the Father; which is 
meant only of the Son’s ministering to the Father by voluntary 
condescension, according to the economy entered into from the 
creation: so that this is far from proving the subjection which 
you are aiming at, viz. a natural and necessary subjection of a 
precarious being to his God and Creator. Novatian would have 
abhorred the thought. He reserves to the Father solely and 
exclusively the title of the one God, on account of his supremacy 
of order and office, (which I think a false way of speaking,) at 
the same time allowing the Son to be of the same nature and 
substance ; which is plainly making the Son God supreme, and 
God in the strict sense, according to just propriety of speech. 
In words then, he may seem in some measure to agree with you: 
but in reality, he agrees more with me; differing only loquendi 
modo, or citra mysterii substantiam, from the Catholic doctrine, 
as Petavius himself confesses of him. Pref. in T. ii. c. 5. 
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A. D. 318. Lacrantius. 


There are only three texts cited from this author: Isa. xliv. 
6. xlv. 14, 15. Baruch iii. 35. But they are wonderful strong 
and expressive, “I am the first, and I am the last; and besides 
‘“‘ me there is no God :” this he understands of the Father and 
Son together. ‘“ Surely God is in thee; and there is not an- 
‘* other God besides thee,” (so he expresses it in his Epitome :) 
this he understands of Christ ; and the other text, out of Baruch, 
is as full and strong*. One thing is evident, that Lactantius 
never dreamed of that strict force of exclusive terms, which you 
are used to insist upon. For if he had, he must have excluded 


r Si homo tantummodo Christus, 


lib. iv. cap. 29. Epitom. cap. 44. 
quomodo adest ubique invocatus; cum 


Sed et alio loco similiter ait. Sic 


heec hominis natura non sit, sed Dei, 
ut adesse omni loco possit? Novat. 
cap. 14. 

“If Christ be only a man, how 
“comes he to be present as invoked 
“every where; when it is not the 
“ nature of man, but of God, to be 
** present to all places ?” 

8 Unum esse Deum tam Patrem 
quam Filium, Esaias in illo exemplo 
quod superius posuimus, ostendit 
cum diceret: Adorabunt te, et te de- 
precabuntur, quoniam in te Deus est, 
et non est alius preter te. Lact. Inst. 


dicit Deus rex Israel, et qui eruit eum 
Deus eternus: Ego primus et ego no- 
vissimus, et preter me non est Deus. 
Cum duas personas proposuisset Dei 
regis, id est Christi, et Dei Patris——— 
ad utramque personam referens, in- 
tulit, et preter me non est Deus, cum 
posset dicere preter nos : sed fas non 
erat pluralinumero separationem tante 
necessitudinis fieri. Lib. iv. cap. 29. 

Item Jeremias. Hic Deus noster 
est et non deputabitur alius absque illo, 
&c. Lactant. Epit. cap. xliv. p. 116. 
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the Father himself from being God, in virtue of the text of 
Baruch. 

You have nothing of moment to say to Lactantius’s citations, 
which are directly opposite to your principles: but with your 
usual air, when you are entirely at a loss, you would seem to 
contemn what you cannot answer. All you can pretend is, 
that Lactantius styles the Father Deus swmmus', God supreme : 
and yet it is certain that he supposes the Son to have the same 
nature and substance with the Father, and to be one God with 
him; which is what I call making the Son G'od supreme: and 
the author cannot be more plainly opposite to my principles in 
the former part, than he is to yours in the /atter. If the parts 
are not reconcilable, his evidence is #w//, and of no account on 
either side. But I conceive, the author may be reconciled by a 
candid construction of Deus swmmus ; either considered as op- 
posed only to Pagan deities, or as being an inaccurate expression 
for summus Pater, the supreme Father, by which the author him- 
self interprets it, and meaning no more than that he is supreme 
in order or office; which I allow. See Le Nourry, Apparat. 
vol. ii. p. 353- 

A. D. 335. Euszsius. 

What you were deficient with respect to Lactantius, you 
endeavour to make up in regard to Eusebius. Here you insult 
unmercifully : a plain sign that your forbearing to do the like 
upon other writers, is not owing to your civility or modesty, but 
to something else. The ‘ learned world” must be called in, and 
stand ‘‘ amazed” at my “‘ presumption :” as if none of the learned 
world had ever taken Eusebius to have any thing orthodox upon 
the Trinity. I gave a caution in my Defence, vol. i. p. 293. 
note ™, in regard to Eusebius: and it so stood in three editions 


t Unus est enim solus liber Deus, 
summus, carens origine ; quia ipse est 
origo rerum, et in eo simul et Filius 
et omnia continentur. Quapropter 
cum mens et voluntas alterius in 
altero sit; vel potius in utroque una, 
merito wnus Deus uterque appellatur : 
quia goiearae est in Patre ad Filium 
transfluit, et quic uid est in Filio a 
Patre descendit. Lact. Inst. lib. iv. 
cap. 29. 

The words et omnia here seem to 
come in very strangely. Lactantius 
must think the omnia to be contained 
in the Father much otherwise than 


the Son is : else how should he prove 
the Son one God with the Father, 
without proving the same of every 
thing else, as well as of him, by the 
same argument? Qu. Whether rerum 
and omnia may not be understood of 
things divine? all that is divine or 
adorable in such a sense as Tertullian 
speaks : 

Unus omnia, dum ex wno omnia, 
per substantie scilicet unitatem. 

Here omnia stands only for the 
divine Persons. Arnobius says, Jn hoc 
omne quod colendum est colimus. 


———— 
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before you published your piece. This was on purpose to inti- 
mate, that I did not pretend to claim Eusebius as entirely on 
my side; but only so far. And with the like moderation I have 
always spoke of Eusebius, in my Sermons, and elsewhere, be- 
cause I would not deceive my reader, nor be confident where a 
point is disputable. Learned men know how both ancients and 
moderns have differed in their opinions of this man. Hilary, 
Jerome, Photius, two Nicephoruses, the second Council of Nice, 
Baronius, Perron, Petavius, Noris, Sandius, Le Clere, and 
others, and at length Montfaucon, have charged him with 


- Arianism: on the other hand, Socrates, Theodorit, Gelasius 


Cyzicenus, Camerarius, Chamier, Calovius, Peter du Moulin, 
Florentinus, Valesius, Bull, Cave, Fabricius", defend, or at 
least excuse him. Athanasius* seems to have thought that 
he was once an Arian, but at length came over to the 
Catholic side. Epiphanius says, he was too much inclined to the 
Arian way; and the learned Pagi (as an ingenious gentlemanyY, 
from whom I have borrowed part of this account, has observed) 
confesses he knows not what to make of him. Now, in such eases 
as these, however firmly persuaded a man may be, on this or 
that side ; yet in pure modesty and deference to men of name 
and character in the learned world, one would speak with 
caution and reserve : and there cannot be a surer argument of a 
little mind, than to be insulting and confident on such occasions. 
After all, the main question is very little concerned in this other 
about Eusebius; who cannot justly be reckoned among: the 
Ante-Nicene writers, (to whose indifferent judgment we appeal,) 
as living and writing after the time that Arius had broached his 
heresy, and raised a faction against the Church ; to which Eu- 
sebius, by affinity and party, (and perhaps upon principle too,) 
appears to have leaned. He may however be a good evidence 
of what the Church taught, in those very points which he en- 
deavoured, by a novel turn, or by some private constructions of 
his own, to warp from their ancient intendment and significancy. 
And though I cannot pretend to say that he comes entirely into 
that scheme which I defend, yet sure I am that he can never be 
reconciled, upon the whole, to yours. 

It would be tedious to run through all you have cited from 
him: it might fill a volume to discuss this single question about 
Eusebius. I shall content myself therefore with a few strictures, 


« Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. vol.-vi. p. 32. x Vid. Athanas. Ep. ad 
Afros, p. 896. y Mr. Thirlby, Answer to Mr. Whiston, p. 79. 
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just to abate your excessive confidence. I have admitted that 
Eusebius did (as some other very worthy men have also done) 
magnify the glory of wnoriginateness rather too far ; as if it were 
a distinct perfection, and not a relation only, or mode of existence, 
as the Catholics taught: yet you will not find that Eusebius 
denies the necessary emistence or eternity of the Son; however 
not after the Nicene Council. If you have a mind to gain Eu- 
sebius to your side, do not endeavour it by false reports and 
manifest wntruths ; lest the reader suspect you even in what you 
may justly plead from him. You scruple not to say, (p. 150.) 
as from Eusebius, that the Son is “ styled God and Lord on 
** account of his having received all power and authority from 
“the Father, and ministering to all his commands :” which, in 
effect, is making a Photinian or Samosatenian of him. He no 
where, that I know of, says any such thing: nor do the places 
you refer to prove any thing like it; unless saying that Christ is 
God, as being our Creator”, be the same as saying he is God on 
account of receiving authority, &e. Eusebius’s constant way of 
accounting for the Son’s being God, is by resolving it into his 
being God’s Son, and his thereby copying out a perfect resem- 
blance of the Father: and he makes him “ by nature great 
“ God” on that very account. In one place more besides that 
before mentioned, he calls him God, as being our Creator, or 
Maker‘ : unless it be there meant of the Father ; which if it be, 
it shews that Eusebius’s looking upon Christ as God because 
Creator, was no lessening consideration. The reader may well 
wonder, after this, what could move you to make so strange and 
false a representation of an author. I may further hint, that, 
according to Eusebius, the Son could not be God, if he were 
produced é£ ovd« dvtwv, from nothing, or did not participate of the 
Father's divinity4. How does this suit with your notion of his 
Godship being owing to his receiving of authority? You next 
produce a passage where Eusebius is arguing that the Father, or 
God over all, could not have appeared, because it is “ impious to 


z "Ore be yernraev dmdvrev kanyetrat 
TOV be avrov yeyernpevav, os ay a Garay 
Tov imdpxyey cwetip, Kal KUpwos kal 
Snproupyos——rnvixadra, kal Qeds, kal 

comorns, kal corp, kai Baoweds ava- 
yopevoiro dy. Euseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. 

ii. p. I11. 
a Euseb. Dem. Evang. p. 146, 213, 


227. 
feo Mare. p. 7, 62, 68, 69, 72, 


III, 123, 127. 

Comm. in Psalm. p. 5345 634- 

b duce peyas v Ocds, kal péyas 
Tuyxaver Bacrheds, dre povoyens dv 
Tov Q¢od Adyos. Euseb. in Psalm. p. 629. 

‘2 Kupwos nea eotw as Sovday, kal 
cds ws mraarns. Euseb. Com. in 
Psal. p. 645. 

d Huseb: Eccl. Th. p. 69. See 
ai Pp: 500. 
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“ say God was changed :” and this you leave with your reader. 
You add another passage of like kind to it: ‘‘ It ean no way be 
“ said that the unbegotten and immutable essence of God supreme 
* was changed into the form of a man.” This also you leave 
for any simple reader to imagine, that Christ, who took upon 
him human form, is not, according to Eusebius, of immutable 
essence, but subject to change. Yet Eusebius certainly meant 
no more than that it was not so suitable to the majesty of the 
first Person, (whom he calls indeed supreme God, in contradis- 
tinetion to the Son,) to submit to take upon him any visible 
symbols, or to be incarnate. As to the nature and essence of the 
Son, he believed it to be absolutely tmmutable®, and liable to no 
_ change, as well as the Father’s. Wherefore though Eusebius 
does insist on the supremacy of the Father, more than other 
writers before him, (which might bring him under the suspicion 
of Arianizing,) this is in a manner all he can be said to agree 
with you in, being directly opposite to you in the main points of 
your scheme. Such men as Dr. Cudworth, Bp. Fowler, and 
others amongst us, might perhaps have claimed Eusebius as 
_ their own: you and your friends are quite of another stamp ; 
- though you are willing to seek some cover and countenance from 
the few things wherein they agreed with you. The next passage 
you cite (p. 152.) proves no more than that Eusebius strained 
the point of the Father’s supremacy too high, in calling the Son 
a second Lord ; which second however was, in his opinion, in.a 
manner infinitely Aigher and more excellent than your scheme 
makes him, by depriving him of necessary existence, and reducing 
him thereby to a creature, which Eusebius declares against more 
than onee. And though I will not undertake to clear Eusebius 
of Tritheism, or Ditheism ; yet it appears plainly enough to me, 
that he was very far from Arianism ; at least, after the Nicene 
Council. 

As to the next text, about which I appeal, you pretend that 


© Mévey adtis madi aidos oios Kal 
mpd TovTov Tapa TO Trarpl jy ore pe- 
taBahov THvovciay. ovde Tv ovoiay 
émacxev 6 amabns, &c. Euseb. Orat. 
Paneg. cap. xiv. p. 761. 

Sxnmare eipebeis as dvOpwros addot- 
ow ov TH Tuxodaay Cdokev tropevewy, 
dva)doiwros Sy Kai arpenros as Ocds. 
Euseb. in Psal. p. 185. 

* He performed all things by the 
** manhe hadassumed——Continuing 
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“‘ immaterial in himself, such as he 
“had been before this, with the Fa- 
“ ther, without any change of his sub- 
** stance. Nor au he suffer any thing 
‘in respect of his substance, being 
“ impassible. 

** Being found in fashion as a man,. 
** he might seem to undergo no small 
* change, though wnehangeable and 
* unvariable as God.” 


Kk 
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Eusebius is expressly against me. Why? Because he says that 
the Son is not 6 én mdavrov, that is, he is not the supreme Father : 
which is all you could make of many the like places in Eusebius ; 
were there not others still stronger elsewhere. I could shew you 
where Eusebius styles the Son @cds rév SdA@v', and 6 Ocds Tov 
édwv’, and might translate supreme G'od, as you do 6 éxt raver, 
were there nothing else to be considered in this matter. But I 
will not deceive my readers. Nor is there any such peculiar 
force in the words 6 émt rdvrov Ocds, that Eusebius might not, 
as well as the Phrygian martyrs, apply them to the Son®. But 
I attend to the sense, not to the phrase. To proceed : 

You grow bolder in your next page, (154,) pretending to tell 
me, from a passage in Eusebius, that “ the ancient Church wor- 
** shipped Christ, not as being the one supreme God, but to the 
‘‘ glory of the Father who dwelt in him, and from whom, says 
« Kusebius, he received the honour of being worshipped as 
* God.” 

The reader will easily see the drift and purport of these rash 
words ; for which you have not one syllable of proof. What- 
ever may be thought of Eusebius, the ancient Church stands 
perfectly clear ; as shall be shewn in due time and place. As to 
your cayil upon the words of Eusebius, (Heel. Hist. lib. i. cap. 
3.) I refer to Valesius’s Notes for an answer. Nothing more 
certain, than that Husebius ordinarily founds the worship of the 
Son upon his being naturally Son of God, or very Godi. If he 
contradicts this in his comment on Isa. xlv. 15. he is the less 
to be regarded, as being inconsistent: and it is one great 
prejudice against the notion, that among fifteen Christian 
writers who have considered and quoted that text*, he is the 
only one that ever drew so wild a consequence from it. But 
the truth is, Eusebius never had a thought of what your words 
insinuate of him. Let him but explain himself, and all will be 
very right. It depends upon Eusebius’s notion of the Father's 
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f Euseb. contr. Marc. p. 67, 70. 

& Euseb. Dem. Evang. p. 11. 

» Tov éml ravrav Gedy Xpioroy émi- 
Bowpevous. Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. viii. 
cap. II. 

O emt rayrov, Kat dia Tavrev, Kal év 
racw dépwpévors te Kal addveow, émt- 
mopevopevos TOU Oeovd Adyos. Euseb. 
Orat. Panegyr. cap. i. p. 719. 

i Ofarovjcabddov Ocodraida yunovor, 
kal airébeov mpookuveicOa. Euseb. 


Eccl. Hist. lib. x. p. 468. 


Vid. Eccl. Theolog. p. 69, 111. 

k Hippolytus contr. Noét. eap. iv. 
p. 8. Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
Tertullian. contr. Prax. cap. 13. Pa- 
tres Antiocheni, p. 845. Lactantius 
Epit. et Institut. Hilarius, p. 849. 
Cyrilli Catech. p. 156. Athanasius, p. 
491, 686. Hieronymus in loc. ——, 
nius, vol. i. p. 486. Ambros. de Fid. 
lib. i. cap. 2. Marius Victorin. lib. i. 
p. 261. Gre or. Nazianz. p. 733. Zeno 
Veronens. de Nativ. Christi, 1250. 
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inhabitation ; which he fully lays open in another place!: where 
he tells us, that the Father in the generation of the Son com- 
municated of his fulness, the fulness of his Godhead, without 
division or separation; and it is in this respect that in him 
‘“‘ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead :” so that the wor- 
shipping of Christ as having the Father dvelling in him, comes 
to the same with worshipping him as being God of God, eternally 
begotten™ of the Father ; which is Eusebius’s doctrine. And thus 
Kusebius agrees well with Hilary", and other Catholic Fathers. 

You go in triumph (p. 155.) in the most extraordinary 
manner, imputing to me whatever first comes into your head. 
All I was to prove from Eusebius was, that the texts there 
cited were applied to Christ; “determining nothing of his 
other principles,” as I expressly noted in p. 293. vol. i. Yet 
neither you, nor any man else, can ever clear Eusebius of the 
charge of Polytheism and self-contradiction, if, notwithstanding 
the applying these texts to Christ, he did not think him the one 
true God. And if he had learned of the Arians a novel way of 
eluding an argument which the Catholics before him knew 
nothing of, nor ever used ; he is still a witness of the Church’s 
application of those teats, (which is what I cited him for,) 
though it be against his own principles. But I am not yet 
satisfied that Eusebius differed in any main doctrine, except it 
were in the manner of expressing the Unity; still believing the 
essential divinity of God the Son. You cite Montfaucon as 
charging Eusebius with Arianism ; at the same time telling us, 
that he erroneously calls it Arianism. But if that learned man 
did not know what Arianism is, he might more easily mistake in 
determining of Eusebius’s doctrine; which is a much more 
intricate business. The truth is, that learned and judicious man 
understood very well what Arianism is, and is guilty of no error 
in that respect: but as to his judgment of Eusebius, it is not so 
entirely to be depended on. After he has given us a sketch of 


‘Eusebius’s doctrine, as being Arian, he does not yet pretend to 


reconcile all Eusebius’s doctrine to that scheme, to make him, in 
the whole, a consistent writer: but he still seems to suspect that 
he may be found various and repugnant ; which at last is rather 


1 Euseb. contr. Marcell. lib. i. cap. est Deus, Deus-est. Non enim Deus 
2. p. 62. in diverse atque alienz a se nature 
™ Tys avdpxov yerynocws. Euseb.in habitaculo est, sed in suo, atque ex se 
Psal. p. 15. Aidvov yévvnow. Euseb. genito manet, Deus in Deo, quia ex 


contr. Marc. p. 73. Deo Deus est. Hilar. de Trin. lib. v. 
n Deus enim in eo est: et in quo cap. 40. p. 851. 
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making him a neutral, than clear for any side®. Nor do I think 
it would be difficult to acquit Eusebius of the charge of Arianism, 
at least from the time of the Nicene council. 

It is plain enough that he does not ordinarily (for I must 
except a passage before cited) make Father and Son one principle, 
or one God; upon which chiefly ,Montfaucon founds his charge 
of Arianism. He did not consider that a man might assert the 
eternity and necessary existence of the Son, and yet throw the 
supremacy and Unity of Godhead upon the Father alone, as 
self-existent and God in a higher sense; which others have done 
besides Eusebius ; though, I think, not very judiciously or con- 
sistently. Montfaucon takes too much advantage of Eusebius’s 
Demonstratio E'vangelica, or other pieces, wrote before the 
Council of Nice, and contradicted or corrected in several points 
afterwards by the same Eusebius. I will give two or three 
examples. In his Demonstratio, he makes the Son to be dyptovp- 
ynva?. In his dispute with Marcellus he plainly retracts and 
contradicts it’. In his Demonstratio’, he pretends that nothing 
can be properly said to be ef odk évt@v, without doubt to gratify 
the Arians, that they might in a certain sense deny the Son to 
be é€ odx évrwv. But in his piece against Marcellus, he asserts 
plainly that creatures are é£ od« évTwvs, meaning that they come 
from non-existence into existence, (which is the true signification of 
the phrase,) at the same time denying that the Son is é« pi 
évtos, in the same sense of the phrase*. Wherefore the learned 
Montfaucon does not do justice to Eusebius, when he imputes to 
him the opinion of the Arians, that the Son passed from non-ex- 
istence to existence : for Eusebius plainly denies the Son to be éx 


© Quod si in his Eusebius secum 
pugnare deprehenditur; id sane pro- 
prium erroris est, ut consistere non 


> cal 
dyévyntov, tiv © e& ovk bvrav KriaGei- 
aay, éva fev Geov Haar Me 6 8 vids 
ovK ér adrois, ovd€ povoyerns Eorat, 


valeat, sibique ipsi adversetur. Prelim. 
in Euseb. p. 28. 

P TéXevov redelov Snpvovpynpa. De- 
monstr. lib. iv. cap. 2. 

4 Tod dé e& abrod pivros viod ovk 
dv Snpuovpyds NexOein. Euseb. contr. 
Mare. p. 68. 

¥ Mnxért evrAdyas hava deiv €& ov 
évrev eiva ti trav dvrov. Euseb. Dem. 
lib. iv. cap. i. p. 145. 

8 Euseb. contr. Marcel. p. 68, 150, 
152, 166. 

t Ibid. p. 67, 68, 69, 150. 

I shall here cite one passage, being 
a pretty remarkable one. 

Oi d€ S00 Sdvres tmoaracets, Ty pev 


ovde prev KUptos, ovde Oeds, pndev pev 
emikolv@vay TH Tod marpos OedryTL, Tots 
d¢€ Aowrots Kricpaot, ka€ b €& odK bvT@Y 
treaty, mapaBadddpuevos. Eccl. Theol. 
lib. i. cap. 10. 

“ They that admit two Hypostases, 
** one unbegotten andthe other created 
* from nothing, do indeed make one 
“ God ; butintheir scheme, the Sonwill 
* be no Son, nor only-begotten, no, 
“nor Lord, nor God; having no 
* communion of the Father’s God- 
“head, but being likened to the rest 
“ of the creatures, as having existed 
** from nothing.” 


ee 
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Tov p2) 6vros, in the same sense that he affirms it of creatures; and 
therefore must deny his passing out of non-existence to existence, 
unless he were the greatest prevaricator and shuffler imaginable. 
If it be said that he intended that creatures were not made out 
of any thing preexisting, he must then affirm that the Son was 
out of something preexisting : and then let any man tell me what 
he could mean by it; except it were that he existed before his 
generation, having been eternally in and with the Father ; of the 
same homogeneous divine substance that the Father is. But 
my persuasion is, that Eusebius believed eernal generation ; and 
if so, it is plain enough what he meant by denying the Son to 
be éx yi) dvtos. It does not appear to me that Eusebius denied 
the Son to be didios though I know Montfaucon charges him 
with it; and there are more passages than one" that say some- 
thing very like it. Eusebius was very earnest in his charge 
against Marcellus, and was ready to put any the most invidious 
construction upon his words. As often therefore as Marcellus 
had made the Son didvs, Eusebius construes it dyévvyros, that 
he-might reduce him to an absurdity; and believing -perhaps 
that didios and dyévyyros, upon Marcellus’s hypothesis, went 
together and resolved into one. In this sense only I conceive 
Eusebius to have denied the Son to be didws. And if any one 
narrowly examines the passages, he may find good reason to 
believe that this is real fact. 

It may be questioned whether ever Marcellus asserted the 
Son to be dyévyyros. But Eusebius charged it upon him as 
a consequence of his hypothesis; and laid hold of didws as 
implying it, and meaning as much with Marcellus, who denied 
any antemundane generation. But to return. ‘To shew me how 
low an opinion Eusebius had of God the Son, you quote part of 
his comment on Ps. cix. (which I cannot find there,) intimating 
that “ by the laws of nature the father of every son is his lord ;” 
and therefore God the Father is Lord and God of the Son. 
Admitting this rule, I suppose by the same laws of nature, every 
Son is of the same nature with his Father, and as such equal ; 
and so let the similitude serve equally, if you please, for both. 
But since you produce one testimony, as you say, from that book, 
(from Eusebius on the Psalms,) give me leave, in my turn, 
to produce some few of a very contrary strain to what you 


would wish. 


« Euseb. contr. Marcell. p. 35, 106, 119. 
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1. I shall first remind you of Eusebius’s accounting for 
Christ’s praying, praying as man for things which himself 
could bestow, or dispose of as Godx. This seems to run cross 
to ¢wo of your principles. One of which is, that Christ being a 
subject is to refer all grants entirely to his Sovereign: the other 
is, that the speaking of Christ in ¢wo distinct capacities, in the 
manner Eusebius does, you would call absurd, (as in p. 233.) as 
if part of Christ prayed, and another part did not pray ; which 
is your profane way of ridiculing a distinction universally made 
use of by the primitive churches, and held sacred amongst them. 

2. 1 must next observe to you, that, according to Eusebius, 
Christ is Creator of all things, (6 mavrev Snusovpydsy¥,) not only 
so, but 6 zoiris* also, and he created all things by his own 
power*. This is a step beyond what Dr. Clarke is yet advanced 
to ; who often talks of the Son’s creating by the power of the 
Father, and interprets Heb. i. 3. “the upholding all things by 
‘the Word of his power,” of the Father’s power; but is not 
yet come to say, that it is by the Son’s own power. If he does 
not here contradict Eusebius, he is however vastly short of him ; 
and has not yet discovered any such honourable thoughts of God 
the Son as Eusebius has done. 

3. Eusebius does not scruple to give the Son the title of only 
God», believing it to have been him that so called himself, in 
opposition to strange Giods, and challenging the Jewish worship as 
his own due upon that very score. How does this suit with your 
doctrine about the exclusive terms, and the texts running 
personally, I, thou, he? By which doctrines, upon Kusebius’s 
principles, you must exclude the Father. I do not therefore cite 
these and the like passages of Eusebius to prove that Father 
and Son are one God; but to shew that there is no force 
(according to him) in your argument drawn from the personal 
and exclusive terms. 


X Airei pev yap as dvOperos, didoor 
de rhv aitnow os Ocds* evdoxodvtos dy- 
Rovere Kal ouvepyodvros Tov oiKeiou 
marpos. Euseb. m Psal. p. 53. Vid. p. 
142, 366, 698. 

Y ‘O mdvrov Snpuoupyos 6 ToD Oeov 
vids. Euseb. in Psal. p. 89. Vid. p. 90, 
125, 634. ‘ 

2 Tov xupiov kal carnpos nuav ida 
reyxdver’ adros yap hy 6 mourns avrav. 
Euseb. in Psal. p. 630. 

® ‘OQ rade kal rade TH wavrod Suvdpet 


peyadoupynoas, &c. Euseb.in Psal. p. 


gi8. Vid. p. 616. 

b Aéyw dé 1d jy eidwdodarpeiv® eve 
dé pdvoy Ocdy eidevar Tapexehevodynv 
——ois emidéyer eye yap eis Kptos 6 
cds cov, mapioras Eavriv obre E€vor, 
ore ad\Adrpiov, ore mpdadaroy bvra 
Ocdy* jv yap els Kal 6 adrds 6 rod Geod 
Adyos, kat 6 mada Siapdpas rots wa- 
Aaois xpnparicar, 6 8) kal Oeds TaxoB 
emukekAnjevos———OtdTrep Trapakeheve- 
rat héywor’ Eye ydp eye xupios 6 cds 
cov, &c. Buseb, in Psal. p. 503, 504. 
Vid. p. 533- 
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4. Eusebius, in this same book, fully and significantly expresses 
the immutable eernity® of God the Son. For applying the 
words of the g2d (alias 93d) Psalm, “‘ Thy throne is established 
“ of old, thou art from everlasting,” to our Saviour Christ, he 
takes particular notice of the force of thou art, od ei, as denoting 
immutable existence; agreeably to his explication of the same 
phrase elsewhere‘. 

5. I have above took notice of Eusebius’s styling God the Son, 
“¢ great God by nature,” which is a very high and strong expres- 
sion. I shall here further observe how he interprets the name 
of Hand of God, given to the Son. Not after a low disparaging 
manner, as you are used to interpret it, but as Christ is the al/- 
creative power of God®. 

6. I may add a few more observations from Eusebius’s Com- 
mentary on Isaiah. His comment on Isa. xlii. 8. is pretty 
remarkablef; ‘“ I will not give my glory to another.” Where 
he takes notice, that it is not said, that ‘ I will give my glory 
* to no one,” (for the Son, says he, has the Kather’s glory,) but 
that it will not be given to another. Now, though Eusebius here 
comes not entirely into the common and Catholic way of con- 
struction, yet he differs very much from you in several parti- 
eulars, as that the Father's glory is also the Son’s glory, and that 
the exclusive terms do not affect God the Son. I may also take 
notice how magnificently Eusebius sets forth the Son’s omni- 
presence, both heres and in his Comment upon the Psalms’, in 
words as expressive and full as any can be. Here also Eusebius 
keeps closer to the sense and language of the Church, in relation 
to the one Godhead, than he has at other times been observed to 
do; except in his Oration before Constantine, taken notice of 
above. His words arei: “ There being but onze Head, there will 
“ be no more than one Godhead, with which is taken in what 
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“ concerns the divinity of his only-begotten.” It is much to the 
same purpose with what he elsewhere says*, that the Son is 
partaker of the Father’s Godhead, and is, as it were, to be 
reckoned to him. 

Upon the whole, you will find Eusebius much more favouring 
my principles than yours ; though not fully coming in to either: 
and you ought hereafter either to reconcile such things as I 
have here cited out of him, besides many others, to your hypo- 
thesis, (which ean never be done,) or to leave off boasting on that 
head. It should be considered that Eusebius lived and wrote at 
a time when the Arian pretences, being mostly new and untried, 
appeared therefore the more specious and plausible: and his 
familiar acquaintance and friendship with the heads of the party 
contributed to give them the greater foree with him. They 
received an additional strength from the injudicious solutions 
which had been offered by Marcellus and other weak defenders 
of the Homoousian doctrine. Athanasius, Hilary, and other 
judicious advocates of the Catholic faith, had not then wrote 
their immortal pieces, to clear the doctrine from misrepre- 
sentation, to set it in a due light, and to unravel the main 
objections brought against it. No wonder if, in these circum- 
stances, Eusebius might incline too much towards the Arian 
cause, and give too far into it. Yet, even under these disad- 
vantages, he kept himself free from the grosser tenets of the 
Arians ; and he retained so much of Catholic principles, that 
had he but attended to the true and certain consequences of 
many of his own positions in that behalf, he could not have 
failed of being entirely orthodox and Catholic. He had not so 
clear a judgment as Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and other eminent defenders of the Nicene faith: nor did 
he live to see how easily the Avian sophistry was defeated and 
baffled after it had passed the scrutiny of such masterly hands. 
In the mean while he seems to have had no consistent set of 
principles, but a confused mixture of Catholic and Arian tenets’, 
such as could not stand with each other in true and just 
reasoning. 

You have certainly no right to claim him as yours. 

If you would look among the ancients for your scheme, it 
must not be in Eusebius, nor in any Ante-Nicene Father, or 
Post-Nicene ; but in such Fathers as Arius, Aetius, Eunomius, 
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or Philostorgius: and yet you come short even of them in some 
points; particularly in the part you assign the Son in the 
creation of all things by the Father’s power ; (you do not yet say 
by his own, which several of the ancient Arians would never 
have scrupled ;) and in the account you give of Christ’s being 
appointed “ God over all” after his resurrection; and your 
resolving his worship into the power then given him: doctrines 
proper only to a Samosatenian™ or Socinian. 

Having shewn, from Father to Father, down to the Arian 
times, that our Lord Jesus Christ was supposed by them to be 
the Jehovah, the Almighty, the one true God, God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, acknowledged as the one true God, and wor- 
shipped by the patriarchs as such: having proved this to have 
been the ancient Catholic doctrine of the Church, without any 
exception ; unless of Novatian, who yet differs not from it in the 
main, but in expression rather; not in the doctrine of the Son’s 
real and essential divinity : this foundation being laid, it remains 
now only to take off some pretences you have offered to in- 
validate the force of the evidence. 

Your pretence is, that though God the Son was “ God of 
** Abraham, God of Israel, &e.” yet he was such only in a “ sub- 
“ ordinate sense,” because he was ‘‘ representative” of God the 
Father, p. 159. To which I answer, that had the ancients 
supposed him to be styled God and Lord, purely in virtue of such 
representation, there would then be some force in your reasoning: 
but that they did not, will appear most evidently from the 
following considerations. 

1. None of the Fathers ever put the Godhead of the Son upon 
that foot; they never say nor insinuate, that he is God on the 
account of any such representation. 

2. They are so far from doing it, that their whole drift and 
method of arguing supposes and implies the utmost contradiction 
to it. For if the Son were supposed to be God on the score of 
the representation, then any angel might be God also on account 
of such representation ; and then it could never be proved (in the 

way that the Fathers took") that there was any God the Son at 
all; but the whole force of their reasoning would be vacated and 
null. On the contrary, they presumed that none could either 
represent God, or personate God, or use the style of God, that was 
not really God: and upon this presumption their whole reasoning 
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representation, they must mean a full and adequate representation, 
such as none could exhibit or sustain, who was not himself 
‘every thing that he represents. For as nothing but man can fully 
and adequately represent man ; so nothing but’ God can perfectly 
and suitably represent God. 

3. Add to this, the ancient Fathers always suppose the Son 
to be God antecedently to the supposed representation ; which is 
decisive in the case. They suppose him God as being God’s Son, 
of the same nature and substance with God. This is what all 
the Fathers expressly, or in words equivalent, resolve the Son’s 
divinity into: which consideration cuts off all your pretences at 
once; as I before intimated®, and you take no notice of it. 
The reason why you did not must be visible to the meanest 
reader. 

In proof of the fact, that the Fathers did so resolve the 
divinity of Christ, (though it be what no scholar can be ignorant 
of,) I shall, for the sake of common readers, here recite their 
testimonies. 

Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, says of God the Son, 
“ Who being the Word, God’s jirst-begotten, is also GodP.” In 
his Dialogue he often repeats the same thing. He is “ God, on 
“account of his being his Son begotten before all creatures4.” 
In another place, ‘‘ Had you but understood what is said by the 
“ prophets, you could not have denied him to be God, being the 
“ Son of the only, the uncreated, the ineffable God'.” 

To the same purpose he elsewhere styles him God; imme- 
diately adding, “ as being Son of God*.” And Justin is known 
to represent the Son as begotten from, or out of Godt, (éx Ocot 
and é£ éavrod,) without abscision or division", as one fire from 
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another, and as being strictly and properly* (idiws and xvpiws) 
Son of God. All which together expresses the consubstantiality, 
sameness of nature, and most entire and perfect Unity imaginable. 
Such is Justin Martyr’s account of Christ’s divinity ; never 
speaking of his being appointed God, or being God by I know 
not what representation ; but of his being God by partaking of 
the one true Godhead, naturally Son of God. 

The same account, but more briefly, we have from Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, a little lower in the same century; who 
speaks of Christ being God, as God’s Sony. The same we have 
also from Clemens of Alexandria, in a very remarkable passage 
above cited. The same also from Tertullian, who says, ‘‘ that 
“‘ which is derived from God is God, and Son of God, and both 
“one God2.” Novatian speaks as plain, in these words; ‘“‘ As 
“nature herself has made it a rule that he must be accounted 
‘‘man, who is of man: so the same rule of nature prescribes, 
** that he must be accounted God who is of God*.” 

I forbear to cite more. It is a ruled case in antiquity, that 
Christ is God, (not by appointment, deputation, representation, 
or any thing of like kind,) but by his Sonship ; deriving the 
same divine nature from the Father, as is in the Father. Nor 
was the name of God ever thought by them to denote an office, 
or any relative character, but nature and substance, as the word 
man. It will now be easy to answer those little pleas and 
exceptions which you have remaining. You have, in the main, 
but one argument, which you repeat over and over: viz. that 
Christ cannot be supreme God, because he was an angel, or 
messenger of God: which is as much as to say that Peter, for 
instance, could not be man, if sent by man. The whole strength 
of your argument lies in the artificial confusion of ¢deas. Christ 
could not be supreme in office while executing an inferior office, 
that is very certain : but what has supremacy of office to do with 
the notion of supreme God? God is a word expressing nature 
and substance: he is supreme God, or God supreme, that has no 
God of a superior nature above him. Such is Christ, even while 
he submits and condescends to act ministerially: and thus all 
your speculations on this head, arising only from confusion of 
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ideas, drop at once. I submit sometimes to your phraseology, 
of supreme G'od, though it be improper, and rather Pagan than 
Christian. Supreme God has generally a tacit reference to an 
inferior God ; and so it was used in the Pagan theology. But 
Christians, who acknowledge but one God, should never talk of a 
supreme God ; the more proper name being rather the one God, 
the true God, the God of the universe, God supreme, and the like. 
But you, to introduce your Polytheism, are perpetually telling us 
of the supreme God; and every time you meet with éat maou 
Ocos, or 6 cds rdv Gdrov, you falsely and corruptly render it, the 
supreme God, (instead of the God of the wniverse,) to serve your 
hypothesis. 1 do not find that the Fathers were used to style 
God the Father supreme God; except when disputing with 
Pagans, or the like, they accommodated themselves in some 
measure to their style, reserving to themselves the Christian 
sense. And it is but very rarely they use zpdros Ocds, or Deus 
Princeps, for the Father ; and when they do, it is, as I said, to 
express the supreme Father in a style not proper to Christian 
principles, only in condescension to the Pagans, to be the better 
understood. 

To return. I perceive the subordination is what you lay the 
main stress upon, in order to overthrow the Church’s doctrine 
of Christ’s rea/ divinity. You will now be reduced to this single 
maxim, (which you are sensible you can never prove, but every 
where suppose,) that the wnety or equality which we teach, is not 
consistent with any distinction of order or offices. Whenever 
you are disposed to try the strength of your metaphysics, that 
point may be debated with you. At present you have thought 
it the wiser way only to speak your wishes, and to deliver out 
dictates instead of proofs: a method which may be thought 
rather too assuming in private, and withal very fallible men ; to 
expect that their bare affirmations should have any weight against 
the united verdict of all the Christian churches, ancient and 
modern. 

I shall take but little notice of the “ incidental errors” which 
you are pleased to charge me with, p. 160, &e. because the 
reader will have seen, before this time, that they are imaginary 
only, founded upon your own mistakes. I may just observe 
that, p. 164, you give a character, or description of God the 
Father, calling it, very absurdly, “ the signification of the word 
“‘ God, when applied to the Father.” You might as well have 
given a description, or character of Adam, calling it the signifi- 
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eation of the word man, when applied to Adam. To say what 
the Father’s Person is, is one thing: to say what is signified by 
the name God, is another. Your testimonies none of them 
come up to the point: which was to shew, that wnbegotten, or 
that particular manner of existing, is necessarily included in the 
signification of the word God. There is nothing more under 
this Query, but what I have before sufficiently answered or 
obviated. But since this Query has been drawn out into a very 
great length, so as almost to take in the whole of the contro- 
versy ; it may be for the ease and conyeniency of the reader, to 
subjoin a brief recapitulation, or summary of what has been 
done in it. 

It has been shewn, first, from Scripture, that God the Son is 
not excluded by such texts as speak of the Unity ; not excluded 
from being God, and one God with the Father. The texts that 
prove this have been explained and vindicated ; and the pre- 
tended contrary evidence from Scriptwre has been shewn to be 
null, and of no account. 

-It has been further proved, that the ancients in general teach 
the same thing, by understanding the exclusive texts to affect 
idols only, or other Gods; by declaring against admitting any 
other God besides God the Father, yet admitting God the Son ; 
by their asserting Father and Son together to be one God, or 
the one God: and, lastly, by their believing God the Son to have 
been that very Person, who declared himself God of Israel, God 
of Abraham, &c. besides whom the Jews were to have no God ; 
declaring this of himself, in his own proper Person, (not excluding 
the Father or Holy Ghost, one with him,) as being really God, 
because Son of God, of the same divine nature and substance with 
God the Father. These things haye been proved to have been 
unanimously taught by the ancients; saving only some little 
difference in Novatian, a schismatic at that time, and of no con- 
siderable authority, (though he also agrees in the main doctrine 
of the Son’s essential divinity ;) allowing also for some dissent in 
Eusebius, (a late writer, and a familiar acquaintance of the 
leading Arians,) in which he is not consistent with himself, or 
with the Creed which he subscribed, or with his public speeches 
and debates. . 

Upon the whole, one can scarce desire fuller or better evidence 
of what I advanced in this Query than has been produced for 
it. And, as I formerly told you, so I again repeat it, (though 
perhaps you may be the last to believe,) that “the Fathers 
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“stand pointed against you, and you are certain to expose 

** your cause as often as you hope for any relief or succour 

‘“‘ from them.” Which shall be yet more fully evidenced in the 

sequel. 

Query III. 

Whether the word (God) in Scripture can reasonably be supposed to 
carry an ambiguous meaning, or to be used in a different sense, 
when applied to the Father and Son, in the same Scripture, and even 
in the same verse? See John i. 1. 

YOUR new answer to this Query is, that the word God, 
when applied to the Father, “denotes him who alone has all 
“ nerfections, &c. in and of himself, original, underived, &e.” but 
when applied to the Son, it denotes one who has not his per- 
fections of himself, but derived, &c. and so the word God is used 
in different senses, supreme and subordinate. You might as well 
say that the word man, when applied to Adam, denotes the 
person of Adam, who was wnbegotten ; but when applied to Seth, 
it denotes the person of Seth, who was begotten; and therefore 
the word man does not signify the same thing, or carry the 
same idea in both cases, but is used in different senses. What 
I assert is, that the word God signifies or denotes absolute 
perfection, whether applied to Father or Son; and is therefore 
applied in the same sense to both. He that is possessed of 
all perfection (whether originally or derivatively) is God ; all that 
God is, God in the highest and fullest sense of the word 
God. Youare to shew that wnoriginateness, or paternity, is con- 
tained in the idea or definition of God ; or that the word God 
necessarily implies it. By your account, the word God, in one 
sense, signifies as much as God and Father together. You 
have no ground for this fancy, either in Scripture or antiquity. 
The truth is, God denotes all perfection, and Father denotes 
a relation of order, and a particular manner of earsting: all 
which you confusedly blend together, as if signified by the one 
word God. Hitherto then you have brought no proof of two 
different senses of the word God, when applied to Father and 
Son. 

I must observe, that here appears to be a very great change, 
a very material alteration in your scheme since your writing 
before. God was then a mere relative, a word of office, and 
always so, in Scripture: so the learned Doctor had told us, and 
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that it was never intended to express metaphysical attributes. 
But now it is to signify all perfections, original, underived, (by 
which you mean necessary existence, as you elsewhere explain it.) 
So that you now come into my notion of the true and proper sense 
of the word God; excepting that you confound wnoriginateness 
with necessary ewistence, which I keep distinet : and as I take the 
necessary existence into the definition of God, I as constantly 
throw out unbegotten, as having nothing to do init. What kind 
of a divinity you have left to God the Son, you may do well to 
consider ; having excluded him from the one necessarily existing 
Godhead, and from being God in the most usual and scriptural 
sense of the word; which you had some pretence to before, 
while you supposed the word God a mere relative, whether 
applied to Father or Son. 

Our dispute about dominion is now at an end; though it before 
made a great part of this Query. I allow that the phrase, 
our God, expresses some relation of God to us, as well as what 
he is absolutely in himself. I admitted as much before® ; so that 
you need not now have mentioned it as any discovery. 

You do not tell me in what sense you make Christ God, after 
you have struck him out of that sense which occurs ordinarily in 
Scripture, and which is indeed the only true and proper sense of 
the word; all the rest being loose and figurative only, as I 
shewed at large’. Instead of answering difficulties, which was 
the part you undertook, you turn objector ; thereby to hide and 
cover, if possible, the many flaws in your scheme. 

Why do you not tell me plainly in what sense the Son 
is God, that I may argue the point with you, and do justice 
to the common readers, who want to be satisfied in so important 
a question ? 

You object to me thus: “ If none can properly be styled God, 
“who has not all perfections, how come you to leave out the 
“ principal of the essential perfections of the first Cause and 
* Author of all things” p. 173. 

To which I answer, that I leave out no perfections at all. I 
suppose the Son, with the Father, to be the one Cause and Author 
of all creatures ; and there is no need of saying first where there 
is never a second. At the same time, I suppose the Father 
to be Father of his Son; which expresses a relation of order, and 
mode of existence; not any difference in any essential perfection. 
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Neither is there any greater perfection in being a Father, in this 
ease, than in being a Son; but both are equally perfect, equally 
necessary in respect of existence; all things common but the 
personal characters: and self-ewistence, as distinct from necessary 
existence, is expressive only of the order and manner in which the 
perfections are in the Father, not of any distinct perfection. 
With this answer the Catholic Fathers baffled the Arians and 
Eunomians, objecting in the same way you now do: and as you 
might have known this, it might have been more for your credit 
to have shewn the answer to be insufficient, than barely to 
repeat a stale objection. You have little else but repetition in 
pages 174,175. One argument, in a manner, is to serve quite 
through your book. The Son cannot be supreme God; no, he 
cannot, because he is a Son, because he is subordinate, because 
he has acted, or still acts ministerially. Repeat this ever so 
often, it proves nothing but a distinction of Persons, order, and 
offices ; no difference of nature, or perfections, or Godhead. And 
what has the question about supreme Godhead, relating to nature 
and substance, (as God is a word denoting substance, and he is 
God supreme that knows no nature superior to his own,) to do 
with order or offices? The Son is God supreme for that very 
reason, because he is a Son, of the same natwre and the same 
divine perfections with the Father.. But you say, the word 
“‘ nature is of very uncertain, various signification:” and you 
return me the same loose answer which Dr. Clarke gave to Mr. 
Nelson‘, which I sufficiently exposed in my Defencef. The 
plain fact is, that you are pinched, and you see where, and have 
nothing to retreat to but insignificant words. 

What is there in the words equality of nature, more than 
what every peasant or child may understand? Man is in nature 
equal to man ; angel to angel ; any individual to another of the 
same kind: a very little metaphysics may suffice in so plain a 
thing. This then is what I assert, that a supremacy of order or 
of office is consistent with equality of nature; and if the Son be 
in nature equal to the Father, he is also equal in Godhead, 
which is a word expressing nature; and if equal in Godhead, 
equally God supreme. Q. E. D. This I took to be sound and true 
reasoning before: and you have been pleased to confirm it by 
your tacit confession : while you avoid replying to it. 

To prove that Christ is God in the same sense as the Father 
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is, I appealed to his name Jehovah; as I have also elsewhere8, 
more at large. To this you have little to answer, besides what 
I have abundantly replied to above, about Christ’s being a mes- 
senger and representative, &e. 

As to what you add of inferior angels speaking in the style of 
their principals ; you will consider, that it is a notion directly 
opposite to all the ancients; whose general argument for the 
divinity of God the Son, drawn from the appearances under the 
Old Testament, would be entirely eluded and frustrated by it: 
neither could they have proved, in that way, the existence of 
God the Son, but upon a supposition directly contrary to you. 
This therefore is one great prejudice against your notion, and 
such as ought to have weight with you, while you make your 
boasts of antiquity. Besides, I thought you had before allowed 
that God the Son was Jehovah, God, Lord, &e.in his own Person, 
though in a subordinate sense: and I think you then gave 
me a rebuke, p. 159. for supposing the contrary. Are you now 
altered of a sudden, and become another man? But be it so, this 
new answer will serve no better than the former: for as to any 
pretended instance you can bring from the Old Testament, it will 
be answered, that the angel was the Logos, for that very reason, 
because he used the style of God; as it was customary for him 
todo. And as to your instance from Rev. xi. 1, 3. I own it so runs 
in the English ; but a scholar should have looked into the Greek, 
where he will not find it. This you had notice of long ago®. 

Your example given of the Roman /ecialis is as little to your 
purpose as the other. For in the words, Ego populusque Roma- 
nus, I and the Roman people; I does not denote the senate, as 
you imagine, but the féecialis, the herald himself coming in the 
name of the Roman people, considered in their large collective 
sense, comprehending all the Romans, senate and people. And 
so you find, in Rosinus, the herald saying, Hgo sum publicus 
nuncius populi Romani : not, Ego sum populus Romanus, or, Ego 
sum senatus ; a8 your supposition would require. However, I do 
not pretend that no instance can be given of such a thing as a 
proxy, in any case whatever. But that God should thus permit 
a creature to be his proxy, (as man may permit man,) appears 
by no means proper or congruous, because of the infinite disparity ; 
and because of the inevitable danger it would bring men into, of 
mistaking the creature for the Creator, and misplacing their wor- 
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ship, which would be idolatry. You proceed (p. 178.) to weaken 
the force of what I had said in relation to the name or appellation 
of Jehovah. 

Our dispute is in a great measure superseded, since you no 
longer insist upon the relative meaning of the word God ; against 
which I was then arguing. 

It is very indifferent to me whether Jehovah be ever an appel- 
lative, (as Bishop ‘Pearson thinks,) or always a proper name, as 
others* teach ; provided only that it be looked upon as a name 
expressive of an intrinsic perfection, and not of an outward relation, 
like king, governor, &e. 7 

And that it is expressive of necessary ewistence, the best critics, 
ancient and modern, agree. I had said (vol. i. p. 310. of my 
Defence) that its primary signification is Being; to which you 
answer very strangely, that “the name Jehovah signifies neither 
** primarily, nor at all, Substance, or Being, but Person.” This 
is little more than equivocating upon the word signify ; which 
is low employment. Let it denote a Person, which is what you 
mean by signify, (for I hope you do not intend to say that the 
word Person is the English for the Hebrew Jehovah,) still it sig- 
nifies the nature of that Person to whom the name is given, to 
be eaisting, in the emphatical sense, or necessarily ewisting: and 
if it be applied to more Persons than one, it still signifies the 
same also. You are fallen into such a road of talking, without 
any distinct meaning, that I am sometimes at a loss to know 
what it is you would say. Jehovah, you observe, does not signify 
substance, but the “ Person, whose the substance is.” I beseech 
you, what is Person but substance? Is it intelligent, agent nothing ? 
Person, as I take it, is intelligent, acting substance; (though 
that is not a full definition ;) and so the sense of what you have 
said amounts to this; that Jehovah does not signify substance, 
but the intelligent acting substance, whose that substance is. 
Readers will be much edified by these very curious and deep 
remarks. The truth may be said at once, in a very few words, 
that the name Jehovah denotes the necessary existence of as many 
Persons as it is applied to; and being applied to Christ, it is a 
proof that he is necessarily existing as well as the Father, and 
one Jehovah with him ; since Jehovah is one!. You say, Father 
and Son being two agents will be two Jehovahs: but that, you will 
remember, is begging the question. The Father is intelligent 
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substance, and the Son intelligent substance; and both one sub- 
stance, one Jehovah, one God. You add, (p. 180.) “ being con- 
** substantial with Jehovah will no more make another Person 
‘“* to be the same Jehovah, than being consubstantial with the 
‘* Father will make him the same Father.” For want of argu- 
ments, 1 am forced to take your sayivgs, where there is no argu- 
ment. I never put the Unity upon consubstantiality alone™ : one 
man is consubstantial to another, and yet they are not one man, 
nor one substance. But if the Son be not only consubstantial, but 
also one substance with the Father, (styled Jehovah,) as proceed- 
ing from him, and inseparably contained in him ; then he is also 
one Jehovah withhim. You have a further pretence, that if the 
Son be Jehovah, or 6 dv, he will be “ unbegotten, unoriginate, 
“ &c.” But your reasoning is lame; because you have not 
proved that 6 dv either signifies wnbegotten, or ever necessarily 
implies it. The Father indeed is 6 &v, and is wnbegotten ; but 
not 6 dv, because wnbegotten, but because necessarily existing. 

Page 181, you come to inform the reader what it is I mean 
by the Son’s being supreme God: it is, you say, supreme in the 
strict sense; God in the same sense, and in as high a sense as 
the Father himself; and yet, strange contradiction! “ referring all 
“ to the Father as Father, Head, Fountain, &c.” Now here is 
no contradiction at all, but what you have made to yourself, 
through your confusion of thought, and your want of distinct per- 
ception. For when I apply supreme to the word God, I mean 
as I ought to mean, that the Son is God supreme, (knowing no 
superior God, no divine nature greater, higher, or more excel- 
lent than his own,) not that he is the supreme Father: who, 
though superior in order, is not therefore of superior Godhead ; 
for a supremacy of order is one thing, a supremacy of nature or 
Godhead, another. ‘These are plain things to all that have ever 
dipped in this controversy. 

But you come a little closer up to me in your following words, 
which will indeed deserve notice; because it is running your 
argument up as far as it can possibly be carried. You say, that 
upon my principles “‘ there is no impossibility but the Father 
“¢ (if the economy had been so laid) might as well have exercised 
“the authority of the Son, executed his orders, &c.” nay, and 
“‘ have been begotten also of the Son, and from him have re- 
“ceived his being.” But do not blend things together which 
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ought to be kept distinct ; and then we shall see clearly into this 
matter, so far as is needful. 

If you ask, why that Person called the Son might not have 
been Father ; I have nothing to say, but that in fact he is not: 
so it is written, and so we believe. The Father is Father, and the 
Son is Son ; and because of this relation of Father and Son, there 
is a natural priority of order, (I say, natural, not economical,) by 
which the Son is referred up to the Father as his Head, and not 
vice versa. 

As to the Son’s acting a ministerial part, that indeed is purely 
economical ; and there was no impossibility, in the nature of the 
thing, but the Father himself might have done the same: but it 
was more congruous that he who is first in order should be jirst 
in office too: and had it been otherwise, it would have been 
inverting the order of the Persons; which, I think, is reason 
sufficient against it. To which purpose Bp. Pearson very justly 
observes: ‘ Upon this preeminence, (of the Father,) as I con- 
*‘ ceive, may safely be grounded the congruity of the divine 
“ mission. We often read that Christ was sent, from whence he 
“bears the name of an apostle himself, as well as those whom 
“ he therefore named so; because as the Father sent him, so sent 
he them. The Holy Ghost is also said to be sent, sometimes 
“‘ by the Father, sometimes by the Son: but we never read that 
“ the Father was sent at all; there being an authority in that name 
“‘ which seems inconsistent with this mission™.” All this is very 
right in the Bishop’s sense of authority; not in yours, as sig- 
nifying power and dominion over a subject; which is neither 
excellent nor true divinity, but false and blasphemous. 

You proceed to consider my argument for one and the same 
strict sense of the word God, drawn from John i. 1. which argu- 
ment the reader may see briefly summed up in my first Sermon, 
vol. ii. p. 45. 

I argued, as is usual°, from the word God occurring twice in 
the same verse, without the least hint of any diferent sense. You. 
pretend, on the contrary, that ‘for that very reason it must 
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“bear a different sense, because it is used in the very same 
“ sentence by way of contradistinction,” p. 183. By what kind of 
logic you draw this strange inference, I see not. Suppose it were 
said, Seth was with the man, (i.e. Adam,) and Seth was man ; 
doth it follow that the word man carries two senses? or God the 
Father was with the Spirit, (meaning the Holy Ghost,) and the 
Father was Spirit ; does it follow that the word Spirit bears 
two senses? Would it not be rather manifest in both cases, that 
the words so repeated, and so near one another, are interpreta- 
tive of each other? “The Son,” you say, “is styled God the 
* Word, or Messenger ;” which is more than you know. See my 
Sermons as to the meaning of the name Word?. But suppose 
him so styled by way of prolepsis, (being here considered ante- 
cedently to the creation,) as one that was to be sent to create 
the world, and to reveal the Father to mankind ; how is this at 
all repugnant to the doctrine of his being the one God supreme ? 
I have so often answered this pretence, that I am afraid of nau- 
seating the reader with repetition. You say, “ he is distinguished 
‘from him who of his own original supreme authority sends the 
*“ message.” Very true; he is distinguished from the Person of 
the Father, who has his authority from none: and yet the Son 
having the same supreme authority (if you mean power and 
dominion) from the Father, is one God supreme with him. He is 
distinguished, you say, from the “ first Cause, of whom are all 
“‘ things,” because “ through him” are all things. He is distin- 
guished in Person, and in the manner, or order of operating ; but 
not as one cause from another cause : for as all things are of one, 
and by the other, both together are one Cause of all things4; 
their operations undivided, their nature, power, perfections, and 
glory one. 

I had argued, that the Son was God before the creation. You 
say (p. 183.) this infers not supremacy. Yes it does: he was 
before all creatures, therefore no creature, therefore no precarious 
being, therefore necessarily existing, therefore equal in nature and 
Godhead with the Father; therefore God supreme as well as the 
Father. The link is never the worse for its length, if it be but 
well connected. 

I had said, that the Son could not be called God, in the sense 
of dominion, John i. 1. because he is there considered ante- 
cedently to the creation, and before any dominion commenced. 
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This, I think, is self-evident. But you have a mind to dispute 
the point. Your argument is, that God was merciful, good, and 
just, before the creation, therefore also he was possessed of 
dominion, p. 183, 184. 

That is to say, he was disposed to acts of goodness, mercy, and 
justice, and likewise to have dominion in his own appointed 
time ; therefore he had dominion before he had it. Does not 
every body know, that dominus and servus, master and servant, 
are relatives, as much as father and son, husband and wife, and 
always suppose and imply each other, commence and fall to- 
gether? Tertullian therefore was very right and accurate in his 
distinction about God and Lord"; that the Father was always 
God, God denoting nature, substance, and perfections ; but became 
Lord in time, as soon as the creation commenced ; Lord express- 
ing his relation to his creatures. To proceed : 

I had argued for Christ’s real and supreme divinity, from his 
part in the creation, according to John i. Here you have only 
the same thing over again, about the distinction of of whom and 
by whom ; which is nothing to the purpose. 

I allow, that the Father is primarily Creator, and Son 
secondarily, or subordinately ; and both one Creator. There is a 
difference of order, or manner, which yet makes no difference of 
power or Godhead : so that this is mere trifling, unless you could 
prove that the Unity of Godhead is not consistent with the dis- 
tinetion of Persons, order, or offices ; which you have not done. 
I dispute not whether 8a may express the primary efficient 
cause ; it expresses as much efficiency as ind or éx, which is all I 
am concerned for: and as to the different order or manner of 
the two Persons concurring in the same thing, it neither makes 
them two Causes, nor two Creators, nor two Gods ; nor is it any 
argument against the Son’s being Cause, Creator, or God, in the 
same high and full sense of those words as the Father. 

You have something to say to two instances given, (Rom. xi. 
36. Heb. ii. 10,) where 6:4 is applied to the Father. You 
interpret the texts of his providential care: not that things are 
created, but preserved, through him. Allowing you this construc- 
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tion, (which is perfectly precarious,) yet you have only seemed 
to say something, as usual, when, upon the matter, you have 
really said nothing. For if 8a may be applied even to the 
Father, who, with you, is the original efficient Cause of the pre- 
servation of all things, and whose is the original governing 
Providence, (a work and business not less considerable than the 
work of creation ;) what can you infer merely from 6a being 
applied to God the Son? He might, notwithstanding what you 
have here said, be efficient, and even originally too, either in 
creation or conservation ; for they are near akin to each other: 
and so conservation has been sometimes styled continued creation, 
being a continuance of the same power. Might you not there- 
fore have been content with my granting you more than you can 
fairly prove from the bare force of 8a, instead of labouring a 
needless point; where, at last, you can make nothing out? 
I have allowed you (which I may now call a courtesy) a priority 
of order: make your advantage of it. You say it is in words ; 
that is, because you make a difference in order to be no difference 
in order ; and confound coordination with coequality. I desire 
no greater advantage over an adversary than to see him reduced 
to self-contradiction and plain defiance to common sense, only to 
keep up an hypothesis. I admit a difference of order, not of 
nature: but that word nature is so very obscure and metaphy- 
sical; I would say, that distinction is so plain and obvious, 
carrying in it so entire a confutation of all you have been saying, 
or doing, that you cannot endure the least mention of it. You 
have thought it material to observe, (p. 186.) that things are 
said to have been created for the pleaswre of God the Father, 
(Rey. iv. 10, 11.) which is no where said of the Son. To which 
I answer, nor twice of the Father. However, nobody can doubt 
but the world was created for the Son’s pleasure as well as the 
Father's; and to me it seems that the expression of St. Paul 
(‘* All things were created by him, and for him”) is as strong 
and significative as the other. I am the more confirmed in it, 
because I observe that you translate, or construe, eis airév ra 
navra in Rom. xi. 36. (the very same phrase here used in Coloss. 
i. 15.) ** To his glory they all terminate,” (p. 185.) which is as 
much as terminating in his pleasures. 

We are now to hold a debate about 6 Ocds, which is very 
needless in the main, because I had really admitted (to shorten 
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our dispute) more than you could prove, either from Seripture 
or antiquity. I had allowed 6 Oeds to be the ordinary title of 
God the Father, and rightly reserved to him, in most eases, as 
his distinguishing personal character‘, in the sense of airddeos, 
Yet I very well know that this is more than you can prove from 
the Fathers, except from Origen; and that not from his latest 
and best writings. Might you not then have thought it sufficient 
to build upon my concessions, rather than to make your cause 
appear the weaker, by endeavouring to give it more strength 
than belongs to it? It is demonstration, that the Fathers in 
general made no account of the distinction between Ocds and 6 
©cos, in our present case ; because of their applying a multitude 
of texts to Christ, where there is 6 @éds, as before shewn. Your 
pretence of his being considered as representative only, has been 
fully answered above : besides that you are fluctuating and in- 
consistent in your accounts of that matter ; sometimes allowing 
Christ. to be what he is there styled (viz. 6 O«ds) in his own 
Person ; and again retracting it, by supposing the title to belong 
only to the other Person, whom he represented. In short, you 
seem not to know what to determine, or where to fix ; so various 
and unconstant a thing is error. It being certain that the 
Fathers, in general, so interpreted Scripture as to make no 
account of your distinction; it will be of less weight if they 
appear to make more of it in their own writings : for why should 
they fix a rule to themselves which Scripture (by their own ac- 
count) had not observed, but the direct contrary! Indeed, you 
have two writers, before the Nicene Council, to produce for it, 
Clemens and Origen: as to Clemens, how little he made of the 
distinction, as to our present question, may be observed from 
his manner of styling the Father and Son together 6 @eds, as 
hath been noted above. Besides this, I took notice that he often 
gives the Son, singly, the title of 6 @eds: and I referred to the 
places"; you have something to say to every one of them, to 
shew how resolute you can be in defending any thing you have 
once pretended to lay a stress upon. To the first passage*, you 
say it is only an allusion to Psalm xxxiv. 8. And what then ? 
Is it ever the less true, that 6 @eds is there applied to Christ? 
To the second passageY you say, the Adyos is spoken of, as per- 
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sonating the Father. Not a word does Clemens say of personating, 
but of the Son’s being the face of the Father? : so that in seeing 
one, both were, in a manner, seen ; one being the perfect resem- 
blance of the other, and representing him, (not in your low sense 
of personating,) but exhibiting him, as in a lively mirror, by 
exhibiting himself. Besides, that it is plain from Clemens, that 
the same Person who was to be man, was 6 @eds. Was this the 
Father, think you, or the Son? To the third passage*, you say, 
that the 6 Ocds “ is not the Adyos, but a sanctified Christian.” 
But your better retreat is to the various lection ; not only be- 
cause your construction is at least dubious, but because if it 
were certain, it were still an instance of 6 Oeds applied by 
Clemens contrary to your criticism. To the fourth and fifth 
passages”, you reply, that “ rév Ocdv and rG Oecd may be under- 
“ stood of the Father.” To which I need only say, they cannot 
without straining, and making the construction forced and un- 
natural. To the siath*, you say, “ the limitations added are 
“ strongly against me.” That is only a fancy of your own: but 
was not the question, whether 6 ©eds was applied to Christ by 
Clemens? An ingenuous man would either have confessed plain 
fact, or have said nothing. None of the passages, you say, 
** give to the Son the title (6 @«ds) in the absolute and unlimited 
* construction.” And might you not have had this reserve, if I 
had produced a thousand passages with 6 Ocds applied to Christ ? 
I do not expect you should grant them to be understood in the 
unlimited construction: you have resolved against it: and if 
there were as many instances in Scripture as in the Fathers, you 
might still have some pretence against an wnlimited construction. 
In the mean while, what becomes of your criticisms upon 6 Oeds, 
if we are to judge from other rules, whether it is to be understood 
with Jimitation, or otherwise? Doth it not appear, even from 
yourself, that the insisting on the article is very trifling? I had 
likewise produced Clemens for styling the Son, 6 tavtoxpdrep*. 
Here you tell me it is not in an absolute construction. And 
what if it is not? The instance is sufficient to shew that Christ 
is true God, upon Clemens’s principles, because he is 6 tavroxpd- 
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twp’, for Clemens makes no distinction about absolute construc- 
tion. But neither can you prove that Clemens does not use the 
words rov mavroxpdropa, in the passage cited, in an absolute con- 
struction, (if one can know what you mean by absolute,) nor 
if you could, would it at all change the sense of the word zavro- 
kpdtop, or make it signify any thing less than when applied ever 
so absolutely. Clemens reasons from it in the same manner as he 
would have done from the same word, or title, understood in the 
fullest and highest sense that tavroxpdrwp, or Almighty, can come 
up to. It is to little purpose for you to shew that Clemens 
sometimes styles the Father pdvos 6 mavroxpdtwp. It is not 
Clemens’s way to use the exclusive terms, in such instances, in 
any opposition to God the Son, but quite the contrary ; as hath 
been observed above. As to Origen, you will be able to make 
no more of the place cited‘ than this; that as the Adyos excels 
all other his inferiors, so also the Adyos is excelled by the Father; 
not in the same degree, but in a certain sense, as the Father is 
aitd0cos, God from none, the Son God by partaking of the 
Father’s Godhead. 

However, if Origen or his 2nterpolators have any where in these 
comments dropped any unwary expressions; you will remember 
that they are of no moment any further than they are consistent 
with Origen’s certain, well-weighed doctrine, in his treatise 
against Celsus. ; 

As to Eusebius, your last authority for the distinction between 
cds and 6 @eds, (whatever his principles were,) all the use he 
makes of the distinction is only to prove against Marcellus, that 
the Son was not the Father. For he perpetually charges Mar- 
cellus with Sabelliianism ; as making the Son to be the Father, 
and vice versa. His words, literally and justly rendered, (not 
as you render them,) run thus: “The Evangelist could have 
“ said, the Word was 6 @cds, with the addition of the article, 
“‘ had he thought the Father and Son to be one and the same 
“ thing, and that the Word himself was the God over alls.” 
The sense of this passage will entirely depend upon a right 
consideration of what it was that Eusebius charged Marcellus 
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with ; or how he understood Marcellus to affirm the Father and 
Son to be the same thing, or same God. 

Now this will easily appear from divers places in Eusebius’s 
treatise against him. He charges Marcellus with making the 
Word a mere xotional thing, fleeting and vanishing, like a human 
word, nothing Jiving and subsisting». He charges him with 
taking it in a Jewish sense, and making no more than a nominal 
difference between the Father and his Wordi: one Essence and 
one Hypostasis too, in the way of Sabellius. He charges him with 
taking away the very existence as well as Hypostasis of the Son ; 
with making one Hypostasis with three names‘, having no more 
than a nominal, not a real distinction. Hence it is plain what 
Eusebius, in the passage above cited, meant by év xal ravrév, 
one and the same thing ; as also by making the Adyos to be rév 
énl mdvtov Ocdv, the God over all. It was making Father and 
Son one Person, as we now term it; and so confounding both in 
one, as to take away all real distinction. You have therefore no 
reason to think I had partially represented Eusebius, when I 
said, (Defence, vol. i. p. 31 5-) that he made no further use of the 
observation about the article, than to prove against Marcellus, 
that the Adyos is a distinct real Person, and not the Father 
himself. It is you that have partially represented Eusebius, 
either to serve your hypothesis, or for want of considering the 
drift and scope of Eusebius’s treatise, and in what sense he uses 
his terms. 

What then is the result of your inquiries about the distinction 
between ©cds with the article and without it? 1. You have not 
been able to prove that the Ante-Nicene writers in general took 
any notice at all of it: two only are found, Clemens and Origen. 
The former never applies it at all to the text of St. John, nor 
makes any use of it to shew the preeminence of the Father 
above the Son: so far from it, that he gives the title of 0 Qeds 
indifferently to Father, or Son, or to both together, according as 
occasion offers. The latter has indeed, in an unaccurate work, or 
perhaps corrupted, mentioned the distinction, and applied it to 
prove some preeminence of the Father as being God of himself, 
or wnbegotten. But in his later and more certainly genuine 
works, he has nothing of this kind, but resolves the Unity in a 
very different way from what he had done in his Commentaries ; 
answering the objection of Ditheism upon quite another foot. 
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2. You have not been able to shew that the Fathers ever 
imagined the Scripture style to be at all conformable to that 
distinction: nay, the contrary is evident from their citing a 
multitude of texts of the Old Testament, and applying them to 
Christ as therein denoted by the title of 6 @«ds. 3. You have 
not been able to shew, that the Fathers ever invariably or 
carefully followed any such rule in their own style, (though you 
confidently affirm they did, p. 188.) For, besides what hath 
been shewn from Clemens, examples may be given to the con- 
trary out of the other ancient writers'. 4. If it could have been 
proved that this distinction had been ever so constantly observed ; 
yet no certain consequence in favour of your principles could be 
drawn from it: nothing but what (for the sake of shortening a 
dispute) I would have admitted, without your producing any 
ancient writer for it; namely this, that the Father is em- 
phatically 6 @c«ds, as first Person, though the Son be @cds in the 
same sense: almost in like manner as the Holy Ghost is em- 
phatically rd wvedp.a, though the Father or Son be mvedya in as 
strict and proper a sense of zvetdpya as the other. 

You at length bring me a quotation from Theodorus A bucara, 
a very orthodox man of the ninth century, allowing that in 
Seripture style 6 @ds is a title appropriate to the Father. This 
is more than the ancients would have allowed ; except the obser- 
vation be confined to the New Testament. However, you may 
perceive that, in the judgment of very orthodox men, our cause 
is inno danger from this famed distinction™: they knew the 
difference between allowing 6 ©cds to be an appropriate title, and 
making the sense of @eds depend upon an article. 

As to John i. 1. where the want of the article before @eds is 
made an objection against us, it should be considered that the 
expression, @eds jv 6 Adyos, is just what it should be on our 
principles. The want of the article determines Oeds to be the 
predicate, ascertains the construction against the Sabellians, and 


1 Trenzus, p. 211, 215, 271. ed. 
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is the very expression which any accurate Greek writer would 
choose, rather than the other, to signify what we understand 
by it. 

Having done with criticisms, you return to your logical sub- 
tleties. I had admitted a priority of order, yet denying the Son 
to be God in a subordinate sense: upon which you remark, 
‘** then he is God in a coordinate sense ; and what becomes of 
“* the priority of order?” 

To which I answer, that though he be God in a coordinate, 
or rather the same sense of the word God, yet he is God in a 
subordinate manner, as being God of God: and now what becomes 
of the subordinate sense of the word God ? 

You pretend, that subordinate has necessarily a relation to 
government: which I deny. And if you could prove it, (as you 
cannot,) all that would follow is, that God the Son is not subor- 
dinate. And then, instead of saying that he is subordinate, we 
would only say that he is a Son, or that he is of the Father ; 
changing the phrase, but still retaining the doctrine under other 
terms. But it is ridiculous to assert, that a difference of order 
does not make a subordination, or an equality of order a coordi- 
nation. 'To my instance of Adam and Seth, you say, that “to 
** Adam, considered as a governor, Seth was subordinate.” Yes, 
and subject too. But to Adam, considered merely as a Father, 
he was only subordinate, and not subject. 

You add, that “man being the abstract name of.a species, 
“ all men are equally men.” In like manner, God being a name 
for as many Persons as have the divine nature, every Person 
having that nature is equally God. You go on: “ Among men 
“‘ a son does not derive his being from his father but God, 
‘“‘ when he is styled Father, must always be understood to be 
“ airia, a true and proper cause, really and efficiently giving 
“Jife.” This is the philosophy of Dr. Clarke™: and it is to 
intimate, that though every son of man has the “nature of 
“man,” and is equal in nature to his Father; yet the “ Son of 
** God” must not have the “nature of God,” nor be in nature 
equal to the Father. Excellent doctrine! And yet you are 
affronted to be called Arians. The answer is, that God the 
Father is not the cause of his Son, in Dr. Clarke’s sense; who 
admits no necessary causes. Neither can the Doctor prove, 
either from Scripture or Fathers, that ever the Son was so 
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caused by a voluntary act, or choice. In the old sense of 
cause, as the sun is the cause of light, the root of its branches, 
the fountain of streams, and the like, the Father was ever 
believed to be the cause of his Son, and no otherwise. 

What you hint from Novatian about power, means only 
paternal authority, and priority of order on that account. You 
conclude with saying, that I might have argued that “ the Son 
‘‘is included in the one unbegotten God.” But I do not find 
Scripture speaking any thing of the one wnbegotten God. It men- 
tions the one God, and excludes all other Gods; wherefore the Son 
being included, is not another God, but the same God. And 
though I like not the expression of “ the unbegotten God, and the 
“begotten God,” because it comes too near the language of 
Ditheism, (which you are every where inculcating,) yet I shall 
make no scruple of saying, that the Father, God wnbegotten, 
and the Son, God begotten, are both one God?. 


Query IV. 

Whether, supposing the Scripture notion of God to be no more than 
that of the Author and Governor of the universe, or whatever it be, 
the admitting of another to be Author and Governor of the universe, 
be not admitting another God; contrary to the texts before cited 
from Isaiah, and also to Isa. xlii. 8. xlviii. 11. where he declares he 
will not give his glory to another ? 


IN defence of this Query, I charged you with Ditheism, as pro- 
fessing one Author and Governor to be a God, and another 
Author and Governor to be a G'od likewise: not the same God 
with the other, but another, consequently two Gods ; which is un- 
deniably evident in your scheme. 

You say, in answer, that my “ defence of this and of the 
“ following Query is in reality (without intending it) an attempt 
“to expose and render ridiculous the express doctrine of St. 
“ John and St. Paul, and to make it appear inconsistent with 
“‘ the Old Testament,” p. 195. 

The reader, I doubt not, will be surprised at this high flight 
of extravagance. Hitherto I thought I had.to do with a sober 
man, however mistaken in many things. But you are now 
giving yourself liberties of such a kind, as can scarce be thought 
consistent with that character. What I expected of you was, 
that you should clear your hypothesis of the charge of “two 
“Gods ;” every man taking it for granted, that neither St. John 
nor St. Paul, neither Scripture nor antiquity, ever taught two 
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Gods. But the charge being so full and plain, that you can no 
way evade it, you are resolved, it seems, to carry it off with an 
air of assurance, and to charge even St.John and St. Paul with 
the same. You do well to put your authorities very high and 
strong; because, I remember, Justin Martyr and Irenzeus have 
said, that they could not have believed even our Lord himself, 
had he preached up another God beside the Maker of all things. 
However, if you are able to make your point good from Scripture, 
I shall think it sufficient. And suffer me once more to dispute 
it with you; not to expose or render ridiculous St. John or St. 
Paul, (God forbid !) but men of a much lower class; who, when 
their cause is most desperate, are used to put on the greatest 
confidence for a blind to the readers. Let us hear what you 
have to say: and do not tell me that I am “ not arguing against 
‘“‘ Dr. Clarke and you, but against plain Scripture ;” as if Scrip- 
ture were plain for two Gods. 

You begin with your old pretence, that the texts of Isaiah 
are all “expressly personal.” Be it so: so also are many ex- 
pressions in Scripture and antiquity, indeed in all writers ; where 
yet the exclusive terms exclude those persons only whom they 
were intended in opposition to. It is a rule of language common 
to all kinds of authors; whereas your rigorous interpretation of 
the exclusive terms has nothing in the nature of the thing, or in 
custom of speech, to support it. You can scarce dip into any 
writer, but you find exceptions against it. 

You endeavour further to shift off the charge of Ditheism, by 
retorting it upon me. But how wide a difference is there in the 
two cases! As I maintain that the Son is not another God, nor 
both two Gods, so I consistently teach that both are one God: 
you maintain, that God can be a name for no more than “ one 
“ Person,” that each of the Persons is “a God,” and that 
they are not together “one God.” What is this but saying 
directly that they are two Gods ? I may mistake in my hypothesis, 
(which yet has not been shewn,) but you are plainly se/fcon- 
demned. You have recourse to St. Paul, (p. 197.) who favours 
your notions as little as 1 do. You ask, whether he “ was a 
‘“ teacher of Polytheism ?” I verily think not: and if your doc- 
trine stands as clear as St. Paul’s, all will be well with you. But 
do not father your conceits upon the blessed Apostle. He directs 
us, you say, “ to the one true God, of whom are all things.” 
Yes, he tells us that the “ Father, of whom are all things,” is 
the “ one God,” in opposition to false ones, to nominal gods and 
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lords: and it is plain, that he meant it not in opposition to God 
the Son, because he reckons him “God to us,” (Rom. ix. 5.) 
which none of the nominal gods are. Now, since the same St. 
Paul says that “there is no other God but one,” (1 Cor. viii. 
4.) it is manifest that though the Father be emphatically styled 
one God, yet he and the Son together are not two Gods, but one 
God. 

You ask, whether when St. Paul tells us that “God our 
“* Saviour——saved us——through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” 
he does thereby preach two Saviours ? (Tit. iii. 4,6.) Yes cer- 
tainly, unless both be one Saviour. Wherefore you by denying 
them to be one, make two Saviours, as you do also two Gods. To 
your other question, I answer, that Jesus Christ is the same God 
and the same Saviour, though not the same Person with him 
styled “ God our Saviour,” Tit. iv. You go on: “ Did our 
** Saviour himself introduce heathen Polytheism, when he said, 
“ (Mark. xii. 29.) The Lord our God is one Lord, and yet imme- 
“ diately after mentions another Lord, ver. 36% But who has 
taught you to call that other, another Lord? This did not our 
Saviour: you are the Polytheist, (and not he,) by your strained 
and false comments upon his words. 

This is what you call producing express Scripture. 

What you have further, p.198, about Bp. Pearson and Bp. 
Bull, (who are both directly against you,) is marvellous ; as also 
your account of antiquity, which has been answered. Your pre- 
tence, that no ancient writer ever argued against Polytheism, by 
alleging that Christ is the ‘one supreme God,” or individually 
the “‘same God,” is a shameful misreport, a manifest untruth ; 
unless you have some poor equivocation in the words. Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Hippolytus, Lactantius, &c. as many as resolve the 
Unity of Godhead, into Unity of substance, (as the ancients in 
general do,) are so many evidences of your falsehood. For if 
Christ be one substance with the Father, he is one God supreme, 
God being a name of substance. 

Your telling me that I make “one substance,” but never 
“ one God,” is just as if you had said, I make one God, but never 
make one God; or else it is a weak begging the question. You 
pretend, the Unity of God is secure by making one original 
Cause. Right; if you take in God the Father and God the 
Son into the one Godhead: otherwise, by excluding one of your 
Gods, you make a supreme God and an inferior God, after the 
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way of Pagan Polytheists; and so Ditheism is unavoidable. I 
asked, where the sacred writers ever limited the sense of the 
texts relating to the Unity by the word supreme? Where do 
they say there is but one supreme God, instead of one God? You 
have not one text to produce out of the Jaws against idolatry: 
a plain sign that Scripture went upon quite other principles 
than yours. And the reason of it is evident, because the design 
was to intimate that no other God but the God of Israel was to 
be admitted. , 

To have made him supreme God only, would have left room 
for any inferior deities to be taken in with him. The place of 
the Psalms (Ps. xlvii. 2.) declaring God to be éyiores, or most 
high, reacheth not the point; unless it had been said, you shall 
have none other most high God but him, to leave room for lower 
deities. There is a great deal of difference between saying, there 
is one most high God, and there is one God who is most high: as 
much as between saying, there is one supreme King of Great 
Britain, and there is one King of Great Britain who is supreme. 
Your instance is the more unfortunately chosen, because the 
very Person there styled tyuoros, most high, is by some of the 
ancients (Justin Martyr particularly) understood to be God the 
Son ; which I infer from their interpreting verse the 5th, &c. of 
him. Your other instances are as little to your purpose: but it 
is pretty remarkable, that while you are confidently glorying of 
nothing less than plain and express Scripture, you are talking in 
a style wnknown to Scripture, but very well known to the Pagans, 
that there is one only supreme God; intimating that there are 
inferior Gods, or one God at least, besides him. As to your 
several what-think-you’s, p. 200, I refer you to my Sermons4. 

You tell me, that 6 Ocds, in Scripture, &e. signifies the supreme 
God. Does it so? Then according to all antiquity, applying 
6 @cds to Christ in their citations of the Old Testament, Christ is 
the supreme God. But I beg leave to say, that it signifies only 
God ; and there is no need of saying supreme God, when there is 
no reference to an inferior God: and therefore Scripture, and 
generally antiquity, say nothing of a supreme God, because they 
acknowledged no inferior God; to which such expressions have 
a tacit reference. It was from the Pagans that such language 
was at first borrowed, and used at length by some Christian 
writers, (as Arnobius and Lactantius,) though by them very: 
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rarely ; and with such cautions as might be sufficient to prevent 
misconstruction. 

As St. Paul was willing to adopt the name of wnknown God, 
in compliance with the Pagan phrase, to lead them into a belief 
of the God of the Christians: so some of the Fathers were 
inclinable to take the name of mpGros @eds, or princeps Deus, and 
to apply it, in a Christian sense, to draw the Pagans insensibly 
to the worship of the true God, under such a name as they had 
given toa false one. Otherwise this kind of phrases is not pro- 
perly Christian, nor to be used by Christians. 

It is one thing to say God is supreme, is mavtoxpdrap, is over 
all, or the like; and quite another to say, there is one swpreme 
God; which, in propriety of speech, implies that he has another 
God under him. We say of the King, that he is supreme in his 
dominions ; but who ever talks of the supreme King of Great 
Britain, as if there were any other king of Great Britain? Su- 
preme moderator and governor, we say, because there are subordi- 
nate moderators and governors. You do well to quote Nebuchad- 
nezzar for the phrase of ‘ God of Gods,” Dan. ii. 47. It was a 
very proper expression for an idolatrous king to use; and was 
well suited to a Pagan hypothesis. And if the like phrase 
occurs elsewhere’, in the sacred writers, the intent is not to 
signify that any inferior God was admitted under the supreme, 
but that the God of Israel was far superior to all the reputed 
gods of the nations. 

Your comment upon Isa. xlii. 8. xlvili. 11. is very extraordi- 
nary, that God will not give the glory of being underived (that is 
all your comment amounts to) to any. Certainly he zwill not do 
what he cannot. But was it suitable to the divine Majesty to 
acquaint his people, that he will not (with reverence be it spoken) 
do the most staring contradiction and palpable absurdity? It is 
evident that his glory is his worship, all religious worship, (which 
might be taken from him, and placed upon false gods,) and he 
would not suffer it with impunity to be transferred from him to 
other objects. As to your pretended ‘‘ mediate” worship, it shall 
be considered hereafter. 

My saying that God has engrossed all divine honour to him- 
self, you call ‘a most presumptuous contradiction to the whole 
“* New Testament.” But as it is no great preswmption to dispute 
with men fallible as myself, about the sense of the New Testa- 
ment ; so I hope the reader will not take you to be in earnest, 
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but will rather kindly excuse a few passionate words, such as men 
are apt to throw out in great extremities. 

You appeal to John y. 22. to prove that God has given honour 
and worship to Christ as ‘Son of man.” This will be distinctly 
debated hereafter. At present, it is enough to say, that Christ, 
rather than the Father, is. to execute judgment upon man, be- 
cause he himself is man, (which the Father is not,) and that so 
high and great an office is an evident token of what he is, very 
God, as well as very man; and therefore all men are to 
“honour him even as they honour the Father.” You have 
taken a great deal of fruitless pains to shew, that the particular 
glories belonging to the Son, on account of his offices, are distinct 
from the glories belonging to the Father. You might, in the 
same way, have shewn, that the particular glories due to the 
Father under this or that consideration, are distinct from the 
glories of the Father considered under another capacity. For 
instance, the glory of the Father considered as King, is one glory ; 
as Judge, another glory; as God of the Jews one thing, as God of 
Christians another, as God of angels another. And thus you 
may multiply the worship of the Father into a thousand several 
worships, by as many distinct considerations. But as all these 
several glories arise from the display of his attributes of wisdom, 
justice, goodness, &c. and all his attributes are founded in the 
excellency of his nature; so all the particular worships are re- 
duced to one, as being an acknowledgment of that one divine 
nature, the root and source of all. The same I say of God the 
Son: all the particular glories belonging to him on account. of 
his: offices, relative to us, are but partial considerations of his 
attributes, of his goodness, mercy, wisdom, &c. which attributes 
have their root and foundation in the excellency of his nature, 
which nature is the same with the Father’s; and thus all the 
particular glories, or worships, resolve into one glory, or worship, 
paid to that nature which is common to Father and Son. But of 
this I shall treat more distinctly in the sequel. 

To conclude this article; you have not been able to clear 
yourself of the charge of believing and professing two Gods : but 
after a great many big words, and only words, about St. John, 
and St.Paul, and plain Scripture; you appear to have been 
doing nothing: else but percerting Scripture, and depraving 
Christianity, and teaching us a new language, as well as a new 
faith, in asserting a supreme God and an inferior God, instead of 
one God, 
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Query V. 

Whether Dr. Clarke’s pretence, that the authority of Father and Son 
being one, though they are two distinct Beings, makes them not to 
be two Gods, as a king upon the throne, and his Son administering his 
Father’s government, are not two kings, be not trifling and inconsistent ? 
For if the King’s son be not a king, he cannot truly be called king ; 
if he is, then there are two kings. So, if the Son be not God, in the 
Scripture notion of God, he cannot truly be called God; and then 
how is the Doctor consistent with Scripture or with himself? But if 
the Son be truly God, there are two Gods upon the Doctor’s hypo- 
thesis, as plainly as that one and one are two: and so all the texts of 
Isaiah cited above, besides others, stand full and clear against the 
Doctor’s notion. 


YOU go on here in the same confident way, (your confidence 
always rising as your arguments fall,) telling me that I “ condemn 
“‘ Scripture for giving the Son the title of God :” because, for- 
sooth, I condemn you for giving him the ¢it/e, and denying him 
the thing ; while Scripture allows him both. You have nothing 
to reply, but that there is “ one first Cause,” &c. and therefore 
but “one God.” Ifa man were to admit this, you would still 
never be able to come at the conclusion you intend. For suppose 
the Father were allowed to be one God, as the jirst Cause, but 
God the Son God notwithstanding, as necessarily existing; this 
hypothesis is every whit as defensible as yours, or more so: only 
it is liable to the charge of Ditheism, as yours also is; and the 
like solutions would serve equally for either. This I hint, that 
you may not imagine yourself ever able to gain your point in 
that way of reasoning. But I proceed in my charge of Ditheism 
upon your scheme. You own the Son to be a God, though not 
included in the one God ; therefore you make two Gods. You 
have no hopes of evading the charge yourself: but you think it 
may be some relief to bring me in to share with you in it; and 
so you feebly endeavour to retort it. I will not transcribe all 
you have trifled on this head: your argument, or rather no ar- 
gument, but calumny, is, that I make “two supreme Gods.” 
Shew me how. You tell me they are “two Gods,” (in my 
hypothesis,) though “undivided in substance.” But this is a 
miserable begging of the main question, that two Persons cannot 
be one God: whereas my charge of Ditheism upon you is founded 
upon this plain maxim, as plain as that two and two are four, 
that one God and another God are two Gods: or that two Per- 
sons, each of which is a God, and not together one God, are two 
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Gods. Learn at length to submit to a self-evident maxim, and 
either confess two Gods, or throw out the Son from being God 
at all. You talk, in your usual deceitful way, of the ancient 
Christians making the “ origination in the divine Paternity to be 
“ the assertion of the Unity :” which is a thing directly and 
fully to my purpose, and as directly contrary to yours. For the 
ancients from this principle concluded that all the three Persons 
are one God, (which Bishop Pearson observes ;) and you, in con- 
tradiction to the ancients, infer from the same principle, that 
they are not “one God.” Was there ever a more shameless 
abuse upon the ignorant readers? I have recited the passage of 
Bishop Pearson (which you refer to) once before, and shall now 
again (if it be possible to make any impressions upon your 
modesty) cite it to your shame, for thus imposing on your 
readers. 

“ This origination in the divine Paternity haih ancient!y been 
‘** looked upon as the assertion of the Unity: and therefore the 
** Son and Holy Ghost have been believed to be but one God 
“ with the Father, because both from the Father, who is one, and 
* so the Union of them’.” This is a true account of the ancients, 
worthy of that great man; while yours is so entirely false, that 
were it not that you have the privilege of writing without a 
name, one might think, that pure regard to your character might 
deter you from these liberties. 

How have you the assurance to represent my notion as 
different from Bishop Pearson’s, when every body that has seen 
my books knows that Bishop Pearson’s and mine are exactly the 
same? Do not I every where assert the Paternity, and resolve 
the Unity, as the Bishop with all the ancients does, into Unity 
of substance and original? All the three are one God, because 
two are referred up to one Father, to whom they adhere, and 
from whom they derive their substance, the same divine sub- 
stance with his. I had reduced you to this dilemma, either to 
assert two Gods, or to make no God of the Son; which I called 
ungodding him. Instead of an answer, you give me a rebuke ; 
as usual, when sore pressed. You pretend, that you declare 
the Son to be God as much as Scripture does: and so will any 
Socinian or Samosatenian say, while he supposes him never 
to have existed before he was man. By the same or the like 
argument you may make a God of every angel, inasmuch as 
angels are called Gods in Scripture. But while, notwithstanding, 
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you deny the necessary ewistence of an angel, and make his. title 
nominal, who sees not that you deny him to be God? And ‘thus 
do you with God the Son. The case is manifest: and an 
ingenuous man would rather give ‘up so plain a ‘point, than 
expose himself by inventing little quibbles to make things 
appear what they are not, and to keep up a show of ‘believing 
what he believes not. | 

But I am next to be charged as “ ungodding the Son.” Let 
us hear how: you’ have been hitherto very unhappy in the way 
of retorting. I assert him to be God in as high a sense as the 
Father. Well, how is this ungodding him? Here you are’ silent. 
But I acknowledge him to be derived, sent to execute the 
Father’s orders, &c. Shew ‘me then that either his bemg a 
Son, or being sent, is any way inconsistent with equality of nature 
or Unity of Godhead: here you are lost again. But you come 
trembling to tell me, “I ungod the Father.” You ought to 
tremble at such false and unrighteous accusations. Well, how 
do I do it? By ‘asserting another independent, another supreme 
Lord, &c. Wonderful; when my business is to maintain, that 
he is not another independent supreme Lord, but the same Lord. 
“1 deprive him,” you say, “‘of his original independent su- 
“ premacy.” What! of his Paternity? But I own him to be 
Father, and first considered in every thing common both to the 
Son and him. You have made nothing out in» the way of 
retorting. Come we next to Tertullian’ and Athenagoras ; to 
see whether they agree with you or me, in ‘resolving the Unity. 
The criterion is this : ‘if they take Father and Son both into the 
one God, they are mine; if they separate the Son from the 
Father, making another! God, or no God of him, then they are yours. 
Tertullian, you say, founds the “ Unity of God upon the su- 
*premacy of ‘the Father. alone, in the ‘government ‘of ‘the 
“« universe.” ‘That is false ; for Tertullian makes all'the three 
Persons of one authority, one state, one substance, because one God. 
They are his very words cited abovet, ‘Neither are you ‘able to 
prove any thing contrary to it, out of all his Works. \I referred 
you to a passage of Tertullian, where he rejects the notion of an 
inferior God as a ‘Pagan dreamu: ‘and to shew how consistent 
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he is with himself, he makes the Son not an inferior God but 
the same God with the Father; and he applies the general 
maxim to the particular ease of Father and Son*, as having the 
same divinity, same power, &c. Your pretence of Tertullian’s 
making the Son subordinate, is meanly equivocating upon a 
word. He makes him subordinate, as I also do, in order, or 
office, not in dominion: and you are very sensible that while you 
are pleading Tertullian’s expressions in fayour of your notions, 
you make him all over inconsistent, and contradictory to his own 
plain and avowed principles. You might at this rate quote all 
the Post-Nicene Fathers, who allow of a subordination as much 
as Tertullian. You run out (p. 211.) upon the history of his 
dispute with Marcion, as if that were any secret. After a 
great many words, you have nothing to elude his testimony 
against an inferior God, but a precarious fiction, or conjecture, 
that he would not have owned the Son to be swimmum Magnum, 
the supreme Being ; though he plainly does own it in making his 
substance the same with the Father's, and ascribing the same 
divinity, power, and. quality (unius status) to him. Your eavils 
about derivatio and portio have been considered above, (p. 96.) 
But you lay great stress upon Tertullian’s supposing the swmmum 
Magnum, the supreme Being, to be wnbegotien, which you think 
must exclude’ the Son. But, under. fayour, it is never Ter- 
tullian’s way to exclude the Son. Father and Son together, 
upon his principles, were the one wnbegotten eternal substance, till 
the generation of the Son: and then the Son was begotten, the 
Father wnbéegotten, and both still the same substance as before, 
under a different economy. You would insinuate, as if the Son 
was (according to Tertullian) begotten into a Person, just before 
the: creation, by the good pleasure of the Father. I refer the 
reader to Bp. Bull, for a confutation of this weak and groundless 
charge. I may however take notice of it, as a thing very par- 
ticular, that, till you have made the ancients the most stupid men 
that ever lived, you presume not to claim them as advocates for 
your opinions. Is it a fair way of dealing with authors to strain 
and wrest their expressions to a sense directly repugnant to their 
known and standing principles?.Could not you do the same by 
Athanasius himself, if you were so disposed, and claim all the 


x Tres autem non statu sed gradu, quia unus Deus. Contr. Prax. cap. 2. 
nec substantia sed forma, nec potestate Trinitas unius divinitatis, Pater, 
sed specie: Unius autem substantie, Filius, et Spiritus sanctus. De Pudic. 
et unius status, et unius potestatis, cap. 21. 
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Post-Nicene Fathers, as well as Ante-Nicene, by the help of the 
like chicane? The question, you say, “is not whether Tertullian 
‘* always speaks consistently :” and you “ are not,” you say, ‘¢ vin- 
“ dicating Tertullian’s reasoning,” but such “ plainly is his no- 
“* tion.” In this way of talking, I know not why you should not put 
in your claim to all the orthodox men that ever wrote upon the 
Trinity. For, as you think them all inconsistent, it is only taking 
those principles which you may be able to strain to a sense agree- 
able to your notions, and then you may claim their countenance 
and authority ; much in the same way as Dr. Clarke has shewn 
you, in respect of our Creeds and Liturgy. The reader, I hope, sees, 
by this time, what your boasts of antiquity amount to ; little more 
than the same game over again with the ancients, which the 
Doctor had before practised with our Church’s forms. 

You are next finding fault with my account of Tertullian, vol. 
I. p. 321, 322. of my Defence. The objection, I said, as Ter- 
tullian resolved it, was, that the authority would not be one. 1 
thought my putting in the parenthesis (as Tertullian resolves it) 
might have been hint sufficient to a man of ordinary acumen. 
I knew what the objectors meant by monarchia ; and I knew 
also to what sense Tertullian turned it in his answer: which, it 
seems, you did not attend to. He tells you, from his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, that monarchia ought to signify singulare e 
unicum imperium, one singular government, or authority ; and 
under this view he proceeds to answer Praxeas’s objection about 
monarchia. But you say this instance of Tertullian may serve 
to shew that Father and Son are not “ two Monarchs, but that 
“the one Monarch must be he only in whom the authority is 
* original.” But then you will consider that hereby you make 
the Son no Monarch: and so, instead of making the Father and 
the Son one God, (which this example was intended to illustrate,) 
you make the Son no God at all; or else you make a supreme 
God and an inferior God, that is, two Gods, which you pretend 
to disown. Nor can you eyer come off from so evident a 
dilemma. 

I say then, that Tertullian’s similitude, though it answered 
his purpose, does not at all serve yours. And therefore I ob- 
served to you, that Tertullian resolved the Unity of God, not 
into the Father’s being sole Monarch, which would have been 
giving up the divinity of God the Son, but into Unity of power, 
substance, Godhead, common to both; taking both into the one 
Godhead, and one God. Had you done so too, you had done 
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wisely, and might then have claimed some countenance from 
antiquity ; which your novel scheme is directly opposite to. 

“ Unity of substance,” you say, “ can never make two equally 
“supreme Monarchs one God.” But it may make two Persons, 
considered as equally supreme over all, to be but one Monarch, 
and one God ; and that is as well. 

I had said of Athenagoras, that he resolves the Unity of God- 
head into Unity of sudstance and original. “ As if,” say you, 
** Unity of substance and Unity of original were the same thing.” 
I do not say they are precisely the same; for then I need not 
have mentioned both. But this I say, that no Unity of substance, 
unless the original was one, so as to make the substance, as it 
were, of the same stock, would be sufficient upon the principles 
of the ancients. 

I very well knew what I was talking about. Two wnoriginate 
divine Persons, however otherwise inseparable, would be two 
Gods, according to the ancients. But if one be not only consub- 
stantial, but also of the other, and referred up to him as a head 
or fountain, two such Persons were believed to be one God. 
This was the Catholic method, not of making the Father singly, 
but Father and Son, one God; which was their pious care and 
truly Christian concern, and which they expressed on all ocea- 
sions against Jews, Pagans, and heretics. 

Your observations on Athenagoras are answered above. You 
have in this page (p. 216.) and the following one, the shrewdest 
way of talking I have yet met with. You have discovered, it 
seems, that my principles and yours are the very same; and 
that we need not dispute longer. Indeed, I was wondering at 
your dulness in not making the discovery sooner. For I very 
well knew that you could never bring over the ancients to your 
principles, but you must at the same time take me also along 
with them: and the very same arguments which you make use 
of to draw them in as advocates to your cause, must of course 
draw me in too, being inviolably attached to them. You have 
therefore here done me justice, undesignedly. I am really on 
your side as much as ever the ancients were: and you are very 
consistent in taking me in with them. But the misfortune is, 
that the pretty way you have of fetching any thing, or any man 
you please, into a side, and forcing them into your service, is 
become greatly contemptible ;. especially after the attempts 
made upon such men as Bishop Pearson and Bishop Bull, and 
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upon our Creeds, Articles, and Liturgy. You have carried the 
wile too far: and now every body sees through it. 

But let us hear, at length, how it is that I am brought over 
to countenance your principles; and let the reader, from this 
instance, make a judgment of the rest. You proceed thus: “ If 
“ the Unity of the Godhead is to be resolved into one head, root, 
** fountain, and Father of all, the Son who is not the head, root, 
‘¢ fountain, &e. cannot be himself that one supreme God which 
“is the Father, head, root, and fountain of all.” Thus, after 
you have swelled yourself up with assurance, and your reader 
with expectation, you produce nothing but the silly sophism 
about this and that ; which I before (p. 318.) promised. to dismiss, 
wherever I should find it. 

My “ own hands,” you tell me, “‘ have entirely destroyed my 
** own scheme.” Happy for me, that I am here to answer for 
myself; when with Bishop Pearson, Bishop Bull, and almost 
all the ancients’, I am called in to countenance such notions as 
I had not only detested, but formally confuted. You tell me, 
‘‘had I rested here,” (that is, in asserting the Father to be 
head, root, &c.) “ the controversy had been,at an end.” Now, if 
it may contribute any thing to end one of the idlest disputes, to 
say no worse, that ever was begun amongst us, I beg leave to 
assure you that I do rest there: and, by so doing, I have at once 
taken from you, as I humbly conceive, all your pretences both 
from Scripture and antiquity ; leaving you nothing but your 
metaphysics to trust. to; which, after repeated experiments, 
you have found very unserviceable, and lighter than vanity itself. 

After you had taken notice of what I had granted, as to the 
Father’s being root, head, fountain, &c. you say, “if this be true, 
“as Dhave fully proved, &c.” and you refer to what you had 
done: above, adding some other authorities in the margin. |The 
reader here cannot but observe how unaccountably you have 


y You scruple not, p. 218, to cite 
Athanasius, Hilary, and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, as making the Father the 
only God ; as if they also intended to 
exclude the Son from the one God- 
head. Such as have ever looked into 
those. writers themselves,. instead of 
taking up scraps at second-hand, can- 
not want an answer to such weak 
pretences. I shall think it sufficient 
to refer you to a few places of these 
three writers, to give you a just notion 


of their principles upon this head : 
Athanasius, p. 556, 878. in Psal. p. 75. 
Hilarius, p. 836, 859: Greg. Nazianz. 
Orat. xxxvi. p. 586. As to your pré- 
tence that you “ cannot find that an 

** even of the Post-Nicenes of the 4th 
** century said that the Son was equal 
** in authority and in all nt 3”? 
it is either a poor quibble upon the 


-word authority, or else betrays your 


great want of reading. 
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spent your time and pains in an elaborate proof of what I had 
readily before granted. This is what commonly, and very justly, 
goes under the name of impertinence; and is a method almost 
peculiar to those who, having once espoused a bad cause, have an 
after-game to play for their own reputation, more than for the 
sake of the cause they are entered into, to carry on the appear- 
ance of a dispute after the dispute is really ended. What other 
account can be given of your filling so many tedious pages with 
quotations from the ancients, really proving nothing but what I 
had ingenuously admitted before, leaving it to you to make all 
the advantage you possibly could of it ? 

The reader here may again plainly see, that your pretended 
arguments against me are not more against me than against the 
ancients, by whose principles mine must either stand or fall. 
And while you are charging me with contradictions, the charge 
falls equally upon them ; whose faith I follow, and whose prin- 
ciples I here maintain. It may be seen, with half an eye, that 
you deal with the ancients just as you do with me. You pretend 
first to split their notion into contradictory principles ; and then 
you take one part of the pretended contradiction and play it 
against the other part ; crying out, the ancients, the ancients, all 
the way ; with much the same justice as you can, when you have 
a mind to it, ery out, the Creeds, the Articles, the Liturgy, and 
what not. 

You tell me, (p..217.) of my “ perpetual self-contradiction.” 
Now, if you are able to prove it, you will do something; if not, 
you only betray your own want of judgment or fairness, in 
making the charge. As to the perfection you imagine in the 
Father as such, more than in the Son, I deny any, except what 
is contained in a mode of existing, or relation of order. You go 
on eavilling, in a childish manner, against Unity of substance, 
individual, numerical, &e. which kind of cavils 1 abundantly 
answered again and again in my Defence, and shall not repeat. 
Homogeneous substance and inseparability amounts with you to 
substances united. You should have avoided this, because you 
hereby charge your friend the Doctor with making the divine 
substance a heap of substances united. If there cannot. be sub- 
stance and substance without substances, the Doctor and you are 
in a lamentable case, while you suppose the divine substance to 
be extended : for you thereby suppose him compounded. of innu- 
merable substances. Learn hereafter to have your thoughts more 
about you, when you are charging contradictions. 
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I had said in my Defence, vol. i. p. 323. that the Fathers 
believed God to be a word denoting substance, not dominion 
only. You are unwilling to let this pass, notwithstanding that 
you have changed your mind in this point of God’s denoting 
dominion only, since your last time of writing. Now the word, 
you say, denotes the Person “ whose the substance is :” that is, 
the substance whose the substance is; for Person denotes sub- 
stance. As to Oedrns, which before signified, with you, “ divine 
‘ dominion,” it now signifies “ divine dignity and authority,” 
And it is pleasant to observe how you can change the sense of a 
word, and yet give the very same reason for the new sense, as 
before for the old one. We were before told, that “‘ Oedrns, like 
‘¢ GvOpwrdrns, and all other words of the like formation, always 
“ sionifies divine dominion®.” Now “ Oedrns, like dv@pendrns, 
“and all other words of the like formation, always signifies di- 
* vine dignity and authority.” That is to say, once upon a 
time, it always signified an outward relation, expressed by the 
word dominion ; but now it always signifies some intrinsic per- 
fection, expressed by the word dignity. I hope, the next time 
you write, it will always signify divine nature, like dvO@pw7rdrys, 
(which signifies the hwman,) and “ all other words of like 
“ formation.” I gave many plain examples of this signification, 
by references in the margin of my Defence». One would think 
that you, in your Reply, had a mind only to divert the reader, 
You tell me, in the passage of Melito, Oedrns is expressly op- 
posed to dvOpwrdrns. I know it, and I chose it for that very 
reason; because, as dvOpemrdrns there undoubtedly signifies 
human nature, in concreto, so it determines the signification of 
Oedrns to the divine nature. Besides that your own notion of 
dignity (if you have any sense in it) falls in with mine of substance, 
For whatever expresses intrinsic dignity (and not mere outward 
relation) expresses the nature and substance, the seat and ground, 
of that intrinsic dignity. 

You pass over a page or two of my Defence, till you find 
something to carp at: and it is my saying that the Sabellian 
singularity consisted in making the Godhead povotpécwmos, one 
single Hypostasis. To which you reply, that the “ contrary is 


2 See Tertullian above, p. 518. Ovde érépa 7) odaia mapa Thy Oedrynra, 
Kara ras ray rohhey Sdégas picews ovd€ érépa t) Oedrns mapa Tiv ovdciay. 
évderkrixdy €ort Td Ths Oedtnros dvopa. Epiph. vol. ii. p. 11. 
Bas. Ep. 80. & See Dr. Clarke’s Replies, p. 283. 
‘O dv, kal 6 Ocds ris odaias dvdpara. > Defence, vol. i. p. 323, 504- 
Greg. Naz. Orat, xxxvi. p. 586. 
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‘notoriously true, that the Sabellians supposed God to be pla 
“‘ jndotaots tpitpdcemos.” Now, of all things, there is nothing 
more contemptible among men of sense, than pedantry about 
words. Men of learning know that the word zpéc@zov has been 
sometimes used to signify only an appearance, or manifestation, 
or character: in this sense, the Sabellian tenet is, that the God- 
head is pla indoracis tpimpdcwmos, one Hypostasis under three 
Persons, that is, names, appearances, characters ; the same being 
either Father, or Son, or Holy Ghost, according to his several 
manifestations, or different appearances. But then the word 
ampdcwrov has been likewise used to signify the same with Hy- 
postasis, a real Person®: in this sense the Sabellian principle 
makes the Godhead povotpécemos, or év mpdcwrov, one single 
Person?. But I am weary of instructing you in such known 
things as you ought to have been well versed in, before you 
engaged in this controversy. I excuse your telling me, that I 
ompR contradict all antiquity, by supposing tpéc@mor and 
“« Hypostasis” (sometimes, for I never pretend they do always) 
‘to mean the same thing.” I charitably believe you spoke it in 
your simplicity, not designing any misreport, but for want of 
knowing better. 

Upon inquiry into this matter, the truth appears to me to lie 
thus. Upon the first broaching of the Praxean and Noétian 
heresy, which charged the Catholic doctrine with T’vritheism, the 
use of the terms substance and persons came in: the Catholics 
pleaded, that they did not assert three Gods, but three Persons 
only ; meaning by Persons, rea/ Persons, as is plain of Hippo- 


© It is thus used as early as Hippo- 
lytus, contr. Noét. cap. 7, 14. in 
which sense also Tertullian frequently 
uses the Latin word Persona. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen makes it indifferent 
whether to say iroordcets or mpécara, 


provided the ana be secured. . 


Orat. xxxix. p. 630 degrees the 
words came to be indifferently used, 
one for the other, as Damascen has 
observed to have been common with 
the Fathers. 

Xpn be yerooery, @s of dyeoe Tarepes 
indoracw kat mpSa@mroy, | kat drowov TO 
auro éxddecay. 7) kal? éavTo idtocu- 
ordras e& ovoias kat oupBeBnKdrav 
ipuordpevoy, kal apbpe dvapepor, kal 
rév twa dndovv, otov Ieérpov, cai Iad- 
Aov. Damasc. Dialect. Ds 46. 

4 Solay déyortes, Spotay civar dé- 


ee: TH eEer th ev Yoxi, TOY Temat~ 
eupeveov cumarapEry® kal bua TOUTO 
mpocwmoy vy matpds Kal viod, &c. 
Basil. Homil. xxvii. p. 602. 

IIpéc@roy is many times used in 
this Homily to signify the same with 
tmdoraots. 

Ovde mau viod Kal mvev, 
mpdrwmdv eotw. Ibid. p. 606. 

Miav inéoracw Zincer, eivae Tov 
marépa kal rov vidy Kal Tov Gytoy mved- 
pa, kat &y tpidvupor mpdcwmoy. Theo- 
dor. de Sabellio Heret. Fab. lib. ii. 


a 
TOS €V 


cap. 

[Not ther ter Mterty Eber red 
intelligere non voleret, unam eandem- 
que credidit sub triplici appellatione 
personam. Leon. M. Serm. xxiii. 
p- 155. ed. Quenell. 
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_ lytus and Tertullian. Such was the ancient Catholic sense of 
mpocwnov and Persona. Afterwards came Sabellius, who, reviving 
the Praxean and Noétian doctrine, yet thought it prudent to 
adhere to the Catholic terms of one substance, or one God, and 
three Persons. But then he misinterpreted Person, understand- 
ing it of a manifestation, or representation only, and nothing real, 
or substantial. 

Thus, after the manner: of heretics; he kept to the Church’s 
language, but depraved and corrupted the Church’s sense. 
From this time one God and three Persons became an ambiguous 
phrase, capable either of a Catholic or Sabellian sense. As to 
the truth of the fact, I ground it chiefly upon what I have 
observed out of Hippolytus and Tertullian; and that it does not 
appear that either Praxeas or Noétus ever talked of three Per- 
sons, as Sabellius did after. He was the first that introduced 
- the theatrical sense of person into Christianity, making the tpia 
mpdcera to be dvundcrara, while the Catholic notion was of tpla 
mpicwna evuTéotara. There was but a very small variation in 
the words, but a very great one in the sense and application. 
One thing however I may remark, that there is a slight difference 
between drdoracis and mpdcwz7or, that the former may be applied 
to inanimate or irrational things, the latter to rational only : 
when therefore I say that they are of the same import, I would 
be understood to mean only when applied to rational or intelli- 
gent things. 

You proceed to mention an incidental thing, which, in common 
prudence, you might better have omitted. In order to vindicate 
your notion of there being but one God, while you suppose an- 
other God under him, you had asked me whether ‘‘ Herod the 
“‘ Great was not King of Judzea, though the Jews had no king 
“ but Cesar?’ To which I civilly answered, that Herod the 
Great had been dead above thirty years before the time when it 
was said that the Jews had no king but Casar. You had here 
committed a chronological slip; such as ingenious men, through 
haste, may be sometimes apt to fall into. But you are pleased 
to quarrel with me for putting when the Jews, instead of though 
the Jews. I own the fact: for I supposed you to mean, being a 
man of sense, that the two sings were alive, when it was said the 
“ Jews had no king but Cesar.” For otherwise you must be 
sensible of a great inadvertency in your argument; which was 
intended to prove that there may be two kings (as two Gods) at 
the same time; and yet the name of hing (or God) devolved 
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entirely upon the superior. Now whether you will submit to a 
slight slip in chronology, or to a gross blunder in the argument, is 
all one to me: but a prudent’ man would have passed a matter 
over quietly, which could not be called up again but to his own 
confusion. You tell me now, that Herod was king under Au- 
gustus. Very right: but how do you prove that, at that time, 
the “ Jews had no king but Cesar?” There lay the pinch of the 
difficulty ; which it is a wonder a man of your acumen should 
not be able to perceive. 

We have nothing more, that is material, under this Query. 
The charge of professing two Gods remains still unanswered ; 
and must remain, till you think proper to discard God the Son 
from all religious worship. Then indeed he will be no longer God 
to us, any more than angels, or magistrates, or other nominal 
Gods: and you may then rest consistently in one God, and no 
more ; namely, in God the Father. 


Query VI. 

Whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent ones, can 
reasonably be understood of two distinct Beings ; and of one infinite 
and independent, the other dependent and finite ? 

YOUR ~zew answer to this Query is, 

1. That the characters “can no more be understood of two 
* distinct Persons, than of two distinct Beings.” 

To which I answer, that it may be proved from Scripture that 
the characters belong to two Persons: it cannot be proved that 
they belong to two Beings, much less that they belong to two 
such disparate and unequal Beings as you suppose Father and 
Son to be. 

2. You answer, secondly, that “the characters are not the 
“same, because powers derived and underived are not the 
“* same.” 

This answer is very contrary to the sentiments of wiser men, 
who have argued the other way, that if the powers had been 
equally wnderived, they had not been the same in the two Per- 
sons®: but as one of the Persons is derived from the other, 

© In duobus ingenitis diversa divi- 


nitas invenitur: in uno autem genito 
ex uno ingenito, naturalis unitas de- 


non haberet; nec Deitas una esset, 
quibus una natura non esset. Idem, 


monstratur. Fulgent. contr, Arian. 


- 59- 

$i ambo vocarentur Patres, essent 
profecto natura dissimiles. Unusquis- 
que enim ex semetipso constaret, et 
communem substantiam cum altero 


e a verus Deus est, et de Patre non 
est, duo sunt habentes singuli et vo- 
luntates proprias et imperia diversa. 
Greg. Nazianz.p. 729. Pseud. Ambros. 
p.3 348. Confer Eugenii Confess. ap. 
ict. Vit. p. 37. Chifl. 
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“being Light of Light, God of God, substance of substance,” 
both together are “one God, one substance, &c.” And the 
same powers are common to both; as there is the same life in 
root and branches, the same light in the sun and its rays, the 
same virtue in the centre and what proceeds from it. And 
though no comparisons are sufficient to illustrate infinity, and 
there must be a great deal more than we are able to conceive; 
yet there is no principle of reason to contradict this notion, that 
the same powers, properties, perfections, may be diversely con- 
sidered in the fountain from whence they flow, and in the streams 
to which they descend. 

You yourself can give no tolerable account how the same 
powers, attributes, &e. are equally diffused to infinitely distant 
parts of the divine substance, as you conceive it under eatension : 
nor is our notion of the same powers being common to three Per- 
sons at all more unconceivable or inexplicable than yours is of 
the other‘. So that here let. us be content to stop where it 
becomes us, and not pretend to measure infinity. You say, the 
‘“‘ powers are no more the same than the Persons are:” nor, 
certainly, less the same than the substance is. All this will 
depend upon the settling the sense of sameness, and the several 
kinds of it. 

When you are able to explain to me how the wisdom residing 
in one part of the divine substance (on your hypothesis of exten- 
sion) is the same, and yet not the same with the wisdom residing 
in any other part; I may then be able to account for the degree 
of sameness in the powers belonging to the three Persons. 

3. In the third place, you tell me of an “ invidious insinuation,” 
couched under the words finite and infinite. .»This you borrow, 
as you do many other things, from the author of Modest Plea, 
&e. Continued. I returned a brief answer to it in the Preface 
to my Sermonss. There is nothing invidious in the case. But you 
ought, if you have none but fair and honest designs, to come out 
of ambiguous terms, that we may fall directly upon the question. 
You are the less excusable for continuing your disguises, while 
you write under cover and conceal your name. It looks now as 
if you were afraid only of having your cause exposed, while there 
is no danger of your persons, Dr. Clarke, even in books which 
he has set his name to, is hardly more reserved than you are 
without a name. What is the meaning of this, but to protract 


‘ See my Defence, vol. i. p. 375. & Vol. ii, 
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a controversy, and to run from the question ; being sensible that 
your cause is not really defensible ? 

But to proceed. You say, “you set no limitations to the 
“ perfections of the Son of God, more than the Scripture has 
“ done :” which is saying nothing ; because you tell us not what 
“ Scripture has done,” according to your sense of it. But you 
add, “ by declaring them to be derived :” which in my sense of 
derived is no limitation at all; you should tell me whether it be 
in yours. ‘‘Self-existence,” you say, ‘is a perfection.” Prove 
from Scripture, or any other way, if you can, that self-emistence, 
as distinct from necessary existence, is any perfection : it is a re- 
lation of order, a mode of existing", and that is all. 

Aye, but you say it denotes “ positive greatness,” (p. 226.) 
and you refer me to the Modest Pleader, who makes it the same 
with necessary existence’... If this be indeed your meaning, I own 
it, in that sense, to be as great a perfection as possible, and the 
sum total of all perfection: but then I assert it to be common to 
Father and Son, who are, in this sense, equally se//-eaistent. 
Only, the Father particularly is wabegotten and underived ; under 
which conception, self-existence, as peculiar to him, is negative 
and relative. We had long been amused with Dr. Clarke’s 
denying the self-existence of the Son and Holy Ghost ; by which 
he was supposed to mean no more, than that they were begotten 
and proceeding, which every body allows: but now, it seems, he 
meant to deny their necessary existence ; which is directly re- 
ducing them to creatures. You see now what you have to do: 
either prove that the mere character of wnderived expresses any 
positive perfection ; or that necessary existence belongs not equally 
to all the three Persons: and then you will shew yourself an able 
disputant. 

You need not now be scrupulous about “dependent” and 
‘“‘ independent :” you have said enough. Whatever is not 
necessarily existing is precarious and dependent, as much as any 
creature, which is enough in all reason; we understand you. 
You say, that you suppose the Son ‘dependent in no other 
*“ sense than is implied in the notion of being begotten.” It may 
be so, according to your notion of begotten, (I suppose, very little 
differing from created ;) but you will have a hard task to shew 
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that either Seriptwre or antiquity favours any such notion of 
begotten, as to make the Son precarious, or not necessarily ewisting. 
The voluntary generation mentioned by the primitive writers will 
not serve you at all in this matter, as will be seen in the sequel : 
and as to Scripture, you have not a single text to help you, but 
what must first be racked and tortured with metaphysical glosses, 
to make it speak what it never meant. You have a surprising 
piece of subtilty (p. 224.) to bring yourself off from the just and 
well-grounded suspicion of making the Son a precarious being. 
It is a difficult matter to force logic against common sense ; but 
you are resolute enough to try. Your words, speaking of the 
Son’s existing by the Father’s free act and choice, (which is Dr. 
Clarke’s known sense of this matter,) are these: ‘‘ Which yet 
‘no more implies the Son to be a precarious and mutable being, 
“than those perfections of God, his power, justice, goodness, 
“* veracity, and the like, (the exercise whereof always implies the 
“ notion of action, and consequently depends wholly on the wil? 
‘of the agent,) are therefore more precarious or uncertain in 
“their effects, than those other perfections, (which imply in 
“ them nothing of action, and consequently have no dependence 
“upon the will of the agent,) such as eternity, omnipresence, 
“‘ omniscience, or the like.” 

Here, if one may presume to understand such obscure reason- 
ing, God the Son is proved to be no precarious being, because the 
acts of God's justice, goodness, &e. are certain in their effects: 
which they undoubtedly are, whether God pleases to annihilate 
or to bring into existence. Therefore, most evidently, the Son 
is no precarious being: nor is any creature whatever at all pre- 
carious or mutable, by the same way of reasoning. A mighty 
honour done to God the Son, to make him no more precarious 
than the rest of the creation. Certain however it is, that, upon 
your principles, there is xo natural necessity for his existing: he 
might either never have existed, or may even cease to exist, (as 
much as may be said of any creature,) if it should please God so 
to order it. This is the proper and full notion of a precarious 
being, a being having no necessary foundation of existence, but 
depending entirely upon the free-will and choice of another being. 
All the subtilties imaginable can never bring you off here, 
any more than they can bring together_both ends of a con- 
tradiction. 

Our readers may now see plainly what you have been doing. 
You set out with general and ambiguous words of the Father's 
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being alone supreme in “authority, dominion, &c.” But, at 
length, you can make nothing of it, without interpreting this 
supremacy bythe perfection of self-existence, and self-existence by 
necessary existence ; thereby depressing God the Son into pre- 
carious existence. Now indeed you have made the Father sole 
Governor very effectually: for who will ever be so mad as to 
dispute, whether a precarious being, a creature, be subject to his 
Creator? But let us return to the Query, and consider whether 
those eminent characteristics, specified in the texts cited, are 
such as at all suit with a finite, dependent, precarious, created 
being. 

You pretend (p. 225.) that ‘no distinguishing character of 
“the one supreme God is ascribed to the Son in Scripture.” 
But let the reader see the texts which ascribe omniscience, know- 
ledge of the heart, eternity, to the Son; attributes by Seripture 
appropriated to the one true God: besides some titles, appearing 
in these texts, applied to Christ, and appropriate likewise to the 
one God. As to two or three other characters, which you men~ 
tion as appropriate to the one God, and which are not applied 
(as you pretend) to the Son; see my Sermons*, and what I 
have said above: I do not love to fill my paper with repetition 
as often as you do yours. You come next to lessen the charac- 
ters given to God the Son. He is “Searcher of the heart ;” 
but as “received of the Father:” which the text says not one 
word of. Only, four verses lower, it is said, that he received 
‘“* power over the nations,” of the Father; which is very wide 
of our present purpose. You have some pretences to elude the 
force of the title “ First and Last ;” which see answered in my 
Sermons!. As to “ mighty God,” you pretend the Father is so 
absolutely, the Son with limitation; and here you refer to the 
Son’s being (weydAns Bovdts ayyedos) angel of his great council ; 
which is not according to the Hebrew, and so is of no account 
while 1 am arguing from Scripture, not from the Fathers. The 
Father is “ Lord of all,” you say, “ absolutely :” and so is the 
Son, for any thing that appears; though the Father “ put all 
“ things under him.” Let it be shewn that the Father has any 
natural subjects, which are not equally subjects of the Son too. 
There is therefore no ground for your imaginary /imitations in 
respect of the powers and perfections ascribed to the Son. 

You add, (p. 228.) that nothing can be “communicated to 
“the one supreme God.” The force of this lies only in the 
k Sermons, vol. ii. p. 167. 1 Tbid. p. 143, 144. 
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terms. The first Person may eternally communicate to the 
second, and both be one God. “ He can have nothing,” you say, 
“< of himself :” well; if he has it but in himself, and of the Father, 
it suffices. The question is not whence he has his perfections, 
but what he has. It is remarkable, you say, that the “ throne, 
** kingdom, &e. is never ascribed to Christ upon account of his 
“ part in the work of creation,” p. 230. And what if it is not? 
The Father is recommended to us principally as Creator, the 
Son as Redeemer, to keep up a more distinct notion of their 
Persons and offices. What a stress do you lay upon common 
things taught in our Catechism! Besides, I had obviated this 
cavil in my Defence. It is remarkable again, you say, “ that 
*“« the descriptions of the Word, in the Old Testament, always 
*‘ represent him as the Angel or Messenger.” You should only 
have said generally : and there is good reason why; because by 
that criterion chiefly, we know that it was God the Son, not God 
the Father. He is at the same time represented also as God, 
and as Lord, Jehovah, &e. What use you can make of this re- 
markable thing has been shewn. I pass over your speculations 
on Dan. vii. 13, 14. as carrying no argument in them. You go 
on in speaking of Christ’s receiving dominion ; which relates only 
to the economy or dispensation: according to which God the 
Father will receive a kingdom at the last day, and enlarge his 
dominion over his subjects. As to Phil. ii. 6. I refer to my 
fifth Sermon ; where I had obviated your pretences before you 
made them. You insist upon your construction of é\Ad : which 
if admitted, yet you can never ascertain your whole construction, 
(as I shewed in my Sermon®,) but the words will still naturally 
bear a meaning opposite to yours. However, as to your criti- 
cisms about the use of 4AAa in that place, they appear to me of 
no manner of force. The sense is exceeding clear and unbarrassed, 
running thus: “ Who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
“‘ robbery to be equal with God :” (see how great, how divine a 
Person he was:) “ yet, notwithstanding, he humbled himself?, 
“ &e.” You pretend that the words, “ thought it not robbery,” 
would be the example proposed. No; but they are part of the 
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preface to it, to make the example the more forcible and the 
more endearing: so that I may return you the compliment of 
inattention. 

In my Sermons, you tell me, “I most absurdly interpret 
“ God’s highly exalting Christ, in the same sense as men in their 
“ prayers highly exalt God.” No; but if you had not had a 
strong propensity to misrepresentation, you would have said in 
the same sense as men in preaching, or the like, exalt God by 
proclaiming and publishing his praises. And now where is there 
any the least appearance of absurdity, after taking out the idea 
of praying ; which you improperly threw in, to abuse the reader, 
and to give gome colour to your accusation? I always suspect a 
magisterial censure to have no weight at the bottom : it is to make 
up in the manner what it wants in the substance. Shew me one 
instance in the Scripture and Apocrypha together, of your sense of 
érepué, and I will give you above thirty of mine, Indeed, I 
know but of a single place where it can bear such a sense as you 
are contending for; which is Psalm xxxvii. 35. And yet there 
it may as well bear mine. Please to tell me why izepuyow may 
not as well be so used as d0f4¢@, and why one should be thought 
more absurd than the other, and I will stand corrected. I 
shewed you that I was not singular in interpreting irepuoo, by 
dofdgw, in that place. The context favoured it, the words would 
well bear it; and an ancient Greek writer, under the name of 
Dionysius, as well as a Latin writer, under the name of Ambrose, 
were beforehand with me in it. And what if your own favourite 
Eusebius? should be found to chime in with both? I love not 
to be positive where I may be mistaken: but it appears to me 
extremely probable, from Husebius’s manner of speaking of it, 
that his sense of irepuido was the same with mine: and the 
rather, because Origen (of whom Eusebius was a great admirer) 
would never have admitted izepyyé in your sense of the word, 
understanding it of Christ in his highest capacity ; as Eusebius 
plainly does. Nor do I think that Eusebius ever had so low an 
opinion of God the Son, as to think him capable of being exalted 
in any other sense but that of being glorified, or having his 
glory manifested. It is observable, that Eusebius does not 
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interpret the text of constituting our Saviour Lord, King, and 
God ; but recognising, or manifesting him as such: and it is 
certain that Eusebius resolves all the Son’s real and essential 
greatness into his Sonship4, and not into any subsequent ex- 
altation. It was as Son of God that he acknowledged him 
Lord, and Saviour, and King, and God: wherein Eusebius’s 
theology, however you may boast of him, very far exceeds yours. 
You charge me with interpreting éxapicaro most absurdly. I 
suppose, if you had had any reason to assign, you would have 
obliged us with it. I see no absurdity in interpreting giving a 
name to be giving a name; which is all I have done. But it is 
very absurd of you to imagine that God may not glogify his Son, 
as well as his Son may glorify him; by spreading and extolling 
his name over the whole creation. 

You go on to Heb. i. 2. “ Whom he hath appointed heir 
* of all things ;” by which you intend, I suppose, to prove that 
he was not Lord before: though in the very same verse it is 
said, ‘‘by whom also he made the worlds.” Might not this 
shew you that the Apostle is only speaking of that peculiar and 
special right founded in the merits of Christ’s redemption ; by 
which he became, in a more special sense, Lord of all he had 
redeemed ; just as God the Father became, in a more special 
sense than before, Lord of the Jews, upon his choosing them as 
his peculium, or upon his delivering them from Egyptian slavery ¢ 
What you are here endeavouring, it is hard to devise; unless 
you are coming directly into the Socinian scheme; for which 
only, your present discourse is calculated. You observe, “Then 
“it was that God said, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
“‘ begotten thee.” What then? Was he not the begotten Son 
long before? If he was, then you are proving nothing more than 
that the Son’s glory was manifested in time ; which is certainly 
true both of the Father and Son: if you mean otherwise, you 
run directly into Socinianism; as I before hinted. You add, 
“ Then it was, that God commanded, Let all the angels of God 
“worship him.” And why did you not add, that then i 
was, that “he laid the foundation of the earth,” and then it was, 
that the “heavens were the works of his hands?” Do you 
‘imagine that St. Paul, in that chapter, had no other design, but 
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to describe the manifestations of Christ’s glory subsequent to his 
incarnation? You find, that he was the Lord, who in the “ be- 
*¢ ginning laid the foundations of the earth :” which is a stronger 
character than all the rest put together ; and may convince you 
that he was Lord long before his incarnation, as John i. 1. 
declares him God before the creation. 'To your pretences about 
the Son’s “receiving power, glory, &c.” I had answered, with 
many of the Fathers, that he received in capacity of man, what in 
another capacity he had before ever enjoyed. This is not the 
only good answer to the difficulty proposed: I have myself made 
use of another, which may as effectually serve to take off the | 
imaginary force of your argument. But let us hear what you 
have to say to it. You “no where find this distinction in Serip- 
“ ture.” What! Do not you find that he was God, and that he 
was also man? When you have found this, you have found the 
distinction. But you “no where find in Scripture any thing 
“given to Christ, or any thing ascribed to him, but what is 
‘* applied to his whole Person.” We say, whatever is applied, is 
applied to his whole Person ; but considered secundum quid, or in 
a certain capacity, not in every respect which goes in to make up 
the Person. And can you pretend to deny this? Let us see 
what you are like to make of it. Jesus increased in stature: 
Will you say, that the Word (for that you certainly allow to be 
constitutive of the Person) grew taller and larger, because this is 
applied to the Person? He sweat, as it were, great drops of 
blood: Was the Adyos in a sweat? He died, and was duried, and 
he lay in the ground: according to you, the whole Person, the 
Aéyos, it seems, as well as the body, suffered all this; for 
you know of nothing that was ever applied to part of the Person, 
but to the whole Person. When you consider this matter again, 
learn to form your argument with a little more judgment: for 
you seem not, at present, to know how to oppose us in the best 
method, nor how to give your cause the advantage it is really 
capable of. You should not have found fault with us for 
applying any thing to a compound person, in such respect or 
capacity only as is suitable thereto; for this is the commonest 
thing imaginable, and is done every day, as often as we say 
Peter or John is fat, lean, low, tall, well, sick, or the like: but 
you should have laid your argument against our taking so much 
in as we do into the Person of Christ, (the Adyos, the sou/ and 
the dody,) and then you might have shewn some degree of acute- 
ness. But it is not my business to point out to you the properest 
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way of defending your heresy, which is every way indefensible: 
it may suffice, if I reply to such things as you have to produce. 

You say, “judgment was not given to part of him which is the 
‘Son of man; but to him, because he is the Son of man.” 
There is nothing at all in your argument: for, suppose a wound 
or a plaster, to be given to Peter, that is, to the whole Person ; 
yet, I suppose, it may be understood with respect to one part 
only of him, viz, his body. But I have allowed you that the 
authority of executing judgment was economically devolved upon 
Christ (considered in both capacities) as the properest Person 
for it; being equal to the charge as God, and over and above 
peculiarly fitted for it as being also man; and so a more 
suitable judge of man*. The reason then why, out of three 
divine Persons, Christ is peculiarly appointed to the office of yudg- 
ing us, is because he had to his divinity superinduced the humanity, 
and thereby familiarized himself the more to us. You see then, 
that your ingenious argument about parts, however it might 
affect another hypothesis, (though it can really hurt none,) does 
not at all concern my account of that matter. 

As to the place of Hermas, which I produced in my Defence, 
I refer the reader to Bishop Bull and Dr. Grabe. All you have 
to object, is the expression of corpus, by which you understand 
a human body; 1, the whole human nature, consisting of body 
and soul. Nothing more common in writers than to express 
the whole man by jesh, or body 8; and by the latter especially, 
when considered as a servant: so that your construction is 
at least very precarious; and is what neither the expression 
itself, nor what goes along with it, gives any reasonable ground 
for. But I leave that matter to be considered by the learned ; 
there being some difficulties as to the text of Hermas, not ‘yet 
fully adjusted by the manuscripts. 

You are insinuating the same thing of Novatian which you 
had before of Hermas; as if he imagined the Word to have 
assumed flesh only, without a soul: which, if true, we would give 
you up Novatian for a very silly man, and withal a_ heretic. 
The point of Christ’s having a human soul was a thing so settled 
in Novatian’s time, and long before ; so universally maintained 
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from the very beginning of Christianity, by all the Fathers, with- 
out exception; that had Novatian taught otherwise, he could not 
have passed fora schismatic only. You may see what Socratest 
says to that point, who was himself of the Novatian sect, and his 
testimony therefore the more material ; as disciples seldom vary in 
any thing very considerable from their leaders. He declares, that 
’ all the ancients (sure he did not exclude the head of his own party) 
believed that Christ had a Awman soul, and asserted it as a doc- 
trine universally received. He mentions Irenzeus, Clemens, Apol- 
linaris of Hierapolis, Serapion Bishop of Antioch, the Synod 
that met about the case of Beryllus, Origen, Pamphilus and 
Eusebius: and it is evident still from their own works, of as 
many as have left us any. To those he has named, may be 
added Clemens Romanus", Justin Martyr*, Melitoy, Hippo- 
lytus2, Tertullian*, and perhaps several more which may have 
escaped my notice. Now, what will Novatian’s single testimony 
signify against such a cloud of witnesses? But the more wni- 
versal the doctrine was, the less probable is it that Novatian 
should dissent from it. And indeed you have no foundation for 
any such suspicion of him, more than what lies in the use of the 
word caro, flesh; which is a very common expression for man 
(body and soul) in Scripture itself, as well as in ecclesiastical 
writers. Besides that Novatian interprets Christ’s being made 
Jlesh, by his assuming of man, hunc hominem, »this man: which 
is a name he would scarce have given to mere body or flesh ; well 
knowing that man is made up both of body and soul. Your 
pretence about Son of God and Son of ian being two Persons, 
(upon my scheme,) hinted only, without any reason to support 
it, may be passed over. The clearing of that matter will 
require a large discussion of the true notion and definition of a 
person ; which you have not attempted: I, perhaps, may, in a: 
proper place. What you add further is of more weight, that I 
seem to suppose that the “ glory which Christ had before the 
‘“‘ world was, is the very same with that authority and power of 
** judgment” (so you express it) “wherewith he was invested 
‘“‘after his resurrection.” But that authority and power of 
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judging, as you call it, is what our Lord had before his resur- 
rection, as himself declares, John v. 28, &e. And what I suppose, 
is this; that all the powers, glories, honowrs, given to the Son, 
were nothing but so many declarations, indications, or manifes- 
tations of the dignity and divinity of his Person: which dignity 
and divinity had been celebrated in heaven before, and were now 
to be recognised after his incarnation and humiliation : so that in 
the main, this was no more than receiving the same honours 
he before had, and returning, as it were, to the same state 
of glory ; only now clothed with humanity, which before he was 
not. 

You have something further to observe of Hermas, in respect. 
of coheir. How can the divine nature, say you, be heir of any 
thing? But I hope a Son may, without offence, be said to be 
heir to all his Father’s glories, in allusion to what passes among 
men, though the similitude may not answer in every circum- 
stance. It is a lively and elegant way of conveying to us a 
notion of divine things; and is to be understood, like many 
passages of Scripture, Ocompe7@s, though spoken dv0pwmo7abds. 

You conclude with a passage of Irenzeus, which I have cited 
in my Sermons‘; whither, to save myself trouble, I refer the 
reader ; who may there also find a sufficient explication of it. 
What you infer from it is, that the “ Word received an 
‘¢ additional power and glory upon his resurrection.” Power is. 
an ambiguous word: but he received an additional manifestation 
of his glory; as God the Father also did at the very same 
time, as well as often before. And he became Lord and Pro- 
prietor of mankind, under a more peculiar title and stricter 
alliance: just as God the Father, when he had by his many 
deliverances, favours, and blessings, made the people of the Jews 
more peculiarly his own, became their Lord in a strict and 
special sense. Thus both Father and Son will (we hope) 
receive daily additions of external fonow, and increase of 
dominion, by the coming in of Jews, Turks, Pagans, and Infidels. 
God’s full dingdom is not yet come; we pray for it: and if the 
Father himself be not yet completely King, in the fullest sense, 
what wonder is it, if we hear of our Lord's receiving a kingdom, 
or dominion, in time. External relations may accrue to any of 
the divine Persons, such as dominion, &c. But your great mis- 
fortune is, that you can no where find divinity accruing to God 
the Son, (except it be by eternal generation ;) you can no where 
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find, that he was ever constituted God‘, (as he might be Lord ;) 
or that he became, by any new accession, more truly or more 


fully God than he was ever before. 


This consideration at once 


shews the weakness of your hypothesis, (as I hinted above,) and is 
alone sufficient to unravel all your fallacies. 


Query VII. 


Texts applied 


To the one God. 


Thou, even thou only, knowest the 
hearts of all the children of men, 1 Kings 
viii. 39. 


I the Lord search the hearts, I try the 
reins, Jer. xvii. Io. 

I am the first, and I am the last; and 
beside me there is no God, Isa. xliv. 6. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, Rey. i. 8. 

King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
1 Tim. vi. 15. 

The mighty God, Is. x. 21. 

Lord over all, Rom. x. 12. 


4 Novatian is the only ancient 
writer I have observed to say any 
thing like it ; in the words 

Univers creature et Dominus et 
Deus constitutus esse reperitur. Nov. 
cap. 15. 

Yet his constant way, at other 
times, is to resolve the Son’s divinity 
into his Sonship : 

_ Deum credendum esse 
sit. cap. 11. Deus quia Dei Filius 
comprobatur. cap. 16. Hoc ipsum 
tamen a Patre proprio consecutus, ut 
omnium et Deus esset, et Dominus 
~esset, et Deus ad formam Dei Patris 
ex ipso genitus atque prolatus. cap. 
17. Deus, sed qua Filius Dei natus 
ex Deo. cap. 18. Deus ergo processit 
ex Deo, dum qui processit Sermo, 
Deus est qui processit ex Deo. cap. 
22. Unum potest dici, dum ex ipso 
est, et dum Filius ejus est, et dum ex 
ipso nascitur, dum ex ipso processisse 


ui ex Deo 





To the Son. 


He knew all men, &c. John ii. 24. 
Thou knowest all things, John xvi. 30. 
Which knowest the hearts of all men, 
Acts i. 24. 

Iam he that searcheth the reins and 
the heart, Rev. ii. 3. 

I am the first, and I am the last, Rev. 
Fo ET s 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, Rev. xxii. 13. 

Lord of lords, and King of kings, Rev. 
Xvii. 14. xix. 16. 

The mighty God, Is. ix. 6. 

He is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. Over 
all, God blessed, &c. Rom. ix. 5.¢ 


reperitur, per quod et Deus est. cap. 
23. Quoniam ex Deo est, merito 
Deus; quia Dei Filius dictus sit. cap. 
26. Persone Christi convenit ut et 
Deus sit, quia Dei Filius. cap. 26. 
Est ergo Deus, sed in hoc ipsum 
genitus ut esset Deus. cap. 31. 

These passages considered, it is 
manifest that Novatian, in the former 
place cited, either used the word con- 
stitutus improperly, for positus, thatis, 
declaratus : (see chap. xii.) or else, 
which appears to me most probable, 
that arguing there against the heretics, 
who would not allow Christ to be 
more than man, he was content at 
first to bring them so far, at least, as 
to admit Christ to be God in a higher 
sense than Moses, and so by degrees, 
to bring them up to Catholic prin- 
ciples. 

e N. B. These texts should have 
been inserted in Query vi. 
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Whether the Father’s omniscience and eternity are not one and the 
same with the Son’s, being alike described, and in the same phrases ? 


HERE you answer, that underived and derived are not the 
same. 'To which I answer, that wisdom of wisdom is one wisdom, 
omniscience of omniscience one ommiscience ; just as substance of 
substance is one substance, Light of Light one Light, and God of 
God one God ; because of the inseparable Unity of the Persons, 
and their mutually including and containing each other. As to 
the degree of sameness, I before intimated that it is inexplicable ; 
and is no more to be accounted for than your supposing the 
same wisdom, &e. to reside in innumerable infinitely distant parts 
of the same substance. This controversy (whatever you imagine) 
is not to be decided by metaphysics, but by Scripture and an- 
tiquity ; where we may find some footing, which we cannot in 
the other. 

Your next answer therefore is more sober, could it but be 
proved to be just. You deny that the Son’s omniscience and 
eternity are alike described, and in the same phrase. It lies 
then upon you to shew the difference ; as I have shewn the resem- 
blance. It is not necessary that every phrase which is used of 
the Father be also used of the Son. I singled out some of the 
strongest, fullest, and most expressive ; shewing that they are 
applied to both: and if they were not the strongest, yet if they 
are such as Scripture has declared peculiar to the one God, my 
argument is just, and it would have become you first to answer 
it, and then to call it a gwibble. 

You interpreted the texts which concern the Son’s omniscience 
of a relative omniscience: upon which I blamed you for speaking 
of a relative omniscience, instead of saying plainly, that the Son 
was not omniscient ; that so we might have come directly to the 
question. Here, by a peculiar kind of turn, proper to yourself, 
you tell me how ill I treat Scripture. Why so? Are you so 
perfectly wrapped up in Scripture, that the justest rebuke 
imaginable cannot reach you, but through the sides of the Serip- 
ture? ‘“ Our Lord,” you say, “ told his Apostles, that the Holy 
‘¢ Ghost should teach them all things, and guide them into all 
“truth: might he not better have said,” (so you go on,) “ that 
“he should not teach them all things, and not guide them into 
“ all truth?” Now, at length, it is out: and thus I have mal- 
treated Scripture. _Was there ever a wilder inference? You 
should have considered, that there was no question raised about 
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the Apostles and their omniscience: if there had, I doubt not 
but our Lord would have readily said, what was true, that the 
Apostles were not omniscient. He would not have disguised his 
sentiments, nor have deceived his hearers with ambiguous terms, 
when they wanted to be resolved in an important matter, and 
honestly desired to have the truth fairly examined and scanned. 
And therefore your asking, “‘ Had he not better have said,” 
and repeating it again and again, is mere trifling; unless you 
can shew that our Lord or the sacred writers had been ealled 
upon (in such manner and in such cireumstances as Dr. Clarke 
and you have been) to declare what they meant, and to let truth 
have a fair trial. But by this round about way you would 
insinuate, 1 presume, (for still you are shifting, and do not care 
to speak out,) that the texts speaking of the Son’s omniscience 
are of no force, because something of like kind has been said of 
the Apostles, whom all allow not to be omniscient. To this I 
answer, 1. That the expressions relating to our Saviour are much 
stronger than the other: such as knowing all men, knowing the 
hearts of all men, searching the reins and the heart: a kind of 
knowledge peculiar to God alone. 2. Considering that our Lord 
was Son of God, and likewise God, such expressions would very 
probably be taken in their most obvious and literal sense: and 
therefore they should not have been applied to him, (without 
guard and caution,) unless really so intended, as the words appear 
to declare. As to the Apostles being no more than men, there 
could be no danger in a few general expressions of their snowing 
all things, being taught all things, or the like: since nobody could 
mistake the meaning of the words when so applied. 

Your next attempt is to make some advantage of Matt. xxiv. 
36. and Mark xiii. 32. relating to Christ’s not knowing the day 
of judgment ; of which I have fully and distinctly treated else- 
wheref: where I have also added other strong and clear proofs 
of Christ’s omniscience ; which you take no notice of, though you 
quote the Sermons. You like not my ascribing the ignorance to 
the human nature: you ask whether “ any nature can with any 
** sense be said to know or do any thing?’ Yes, why not? You 
charge me (p. 238.) with inconsistency, for interpreting the text 
of the human nature, and yet saying that Irenzeus, upon that 
text, is to be understood of the Adyos. As if both might not be 
- true, that Irenzeus understood the text of the Adyos, while I 
think it better to understand it of the human nature: I am 


f Sermon vii. vol. ii. p. 162, &c. 
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weary of such trifling. You proceed to shew that Irenzeus, in 
his Comment on these texts, ascribed ignorance to God the Son. 
You take not the least notice of the several weighty and sub- 
stantial reasons given by Bishop Bull’, and referred to by me*, 
against your opinion from other places of Irenzeus’s works. It 
is not your way to be at all solicitous about making any writer 
consistent with himself. If you can but meet with a passage 
seemingly favouring your opinion, it must be presently forced 
into your sense, however contradictory to the author’s known 
principles elsewhere. I must desire the reader to consider well 
what I have said upon this passage in my Defence ; and not to 
take it from your representation, which is extremely partial. 
And he may also compare M. Massuet’s account of the same 
passage in his Previous Dissertationsi to his edition of lrenzeus. 
I shall here content myself with transcribing so much of Irenzeus 
as may be sufficient to clear his meaning, and to take off that 
confusion which you have been industriously throwing upon it, 
either in translating or commenting. The literal rendering is 
thus, much the same as I before gave in my Defence. 

“Tf one inquires into the reason why the Father, though 
‘“‘ communicating in all things to the Son, is yet set forth by our 
* Lord as alone knowing that day and hour; he cannot, at 
*“ present, find any fitter, or more decent, or indeed any other 
“ safe answer than this, (seeing our Lord is the only teacher of 
*‘ truth,) that we are to learn of him that the Father is above 
“all; for the Father, saith he, is greater than I. And therefore 
‘the Father is declared by our Lord to have the preference in 
*‘ knowledge, to the end that we also, while we live in this 
‘“‘ world, may refer the perfection of knowledge, and such intri- 
“ cate questions to God*.” 

Now, that Irenzeus’s design was not to represent the Son as 
ignorant, but quite the contrary, may appear from this very 
passage duly considered. For the question, with him, was not 
why the Father is more knowing, but why, since both are equally 


& Bull. D. F. N. p. 82. Animady. hance inveniat in presenti; (quoniam 


in G. Cler. p. 1056. 
h Defence, vol. i. p. 334. 
i Massuet. Prev. Diss. in Iren. p. 


Ce 
Si quis exquirat causam propter 
quam in omnibus Pater communi- 
eans Filio, solus scire et horam et 
diem a Domino manifestatus est, ne- 
que aptabilem magis, neque decen- 
tiorem, nec sine periculo alteram quam 


enim solus verax Magister est Domi- 
nus) ut discamus per ipsum, super 
omnia esse Patrem. Etenim Pater ait, 
major me est. Et secundum agnitio- 
nem itaque preepositus esse Pater an- 
nuntiatus est a Dominonostro, ad hoe, 
ut et nos, in quantum in figura hujus 
mundi sumus, perfectam scientiam et 
tales questiones concedamus Deo. 
Tren, lib. ii. c. 28. p. 158, 159. 
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knowing, our Saviour made such a declaration as gave the pre- 
ference to the Father as alone knowing. He puts the question, 
why the Father though communicating in all things (absolutely, 
not in all other things) is yet set forth, or alone declared, to know. 
So that the question is not about his Anowledge, but about our 
Lord’s declaration, why, or on what account, he made it, seem- 
ingly contrary to truth; since all things are common to Father 
and Son. What then could be meant by such a declaration ? 
It must be ¢ruwe some way or other, our Lord being a teacher of 
truth ; what then is the case? Irenzeus tells us, that it is frue in 
respect of the Father’s having the preeminence in every thing, 
and so alone knowing every thing in the first place, or primarily : 
and therefore it was upon this account that our Lord gave him 
the preference, and referred that knowledge to him solely, as the 
sole fountain of it; which it well became him to do, especially 
during the state of his humiliation, while in figura mundi, con- 
versing below: though at the same time the Son also has the 
same knowledge, but derived, all things being communicated to 
the Son, as Irenzeus had observed. Basil’s and Nazianzen’s 
accounts of this matter will clear it up further, and will fix 
Irenzeus’s real meaning beyond all reasonable exception. 

Basil, in answer to the doubt about our Lord’s not knowing 
that day, says, he will give the solution which from a child had 
been taught him by the Fathers before him: and which he 
represents in these words: “ As to what is said, no one knows 
“ that day, we understand it as ascribing to the Father the 
“ primary knowledge both of things present and things to come; 
“ and as signifying to us that he is in all things the primary 
“cause!, Nazianzen chooses rather to refer Christ’s not know- 
ing that day to his humanity ; yet he mentions also this other 
construction of Christ’s not knowing it originally, or in that high 
manner, as the Father may be said to know it. His words are 
to this effect. If the first construction be not sufficient, we may 
give this for a second: “ As every thing else, so also the know- 
“ledge of the greatest things is to be referred up to the cause 
“ itself, for the honour of the Father™.” 

Every one may see that Irenzeus’s construction falls in with 
this of Nazianzen and Basil; who perhaps might both borrow 


1 To, ovddels olde, THY Tpaorny <tdnow 391. p. 1168. 
Tév de bvrov kal Tov évopevay emi toy ™ 'Qomep Tov Gov é exagror, obra 
marépa dyayovros. Kai dia mavrov tiv d€ Kal ) yeois tov peyiotay emi Thy 
Tparny airiay rois dyOparois tmode- airiay avapepéc Ow Tipp Tov yevynropos. 


xvovros eipnoOa vopifouev. Basil. Ep. Greg. Naz. Orat. 36. p. 588. 
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it from him: nor is it possible from Irenzeus’s words to prove 
that he meant any thing more. Nay, the words themselves most 
easily and naturally resolve into this sense, as I had abundantly 
before proved from the context, and from Irenzeus’s main scope 
and design in the whole. 

You call it pleasant for me to add, consequently in all knowledge, 
where Irenzeus says, that the “ Father communicates in all 
“things to the Son.” But is it not more pleasant of you to 
understand by all things, all other things, which Irenzeus does 
not say, nor does his argument require it, but the contrary ? 

I took notice of Dr. Clarke’s slipping over some words 
through imadvertency: which words he has since added in his 
second edition. And here, to shew your inclination to find any 
little fault, you blame me for taking no notice of the amendment. 
Indeed the thing was very slight, scarce worth remembering. 
Yet in two later editions of my book, which you might have 
seen, I was so just to the Doctor as to leave my former words 
out. And now, I think, you ought to have inquired before you 
took this needless handle for complaint. As to manifestatus, 
which you construe expressly declared, I, set forth, represented, 
or said, (which you weakly call “ deceiving the reader,”) it is not 
very material which be taken, provided only the question were 
why, or in what sense, our Saviour declared it; not, why the 
Father only knew the day. Which question Irenzeus resolves in 
- saying, Prapositus esse Pater annuntiatus est. It was in this 
sense he declared him to be alone knowing, as declaring him 
prepositum, set before, preferred to the Son in knowledge, on 
account of his being alone first in every thing. So that the sum 
of all is, that Irenzeus does not suppose the Father more knowing, 
but knowing every thing in the highest manner ; as having it 
primarily, and from none; which was also the sense of Basil 
and Nazianzen. But enough of this. You go on to Origen; 
whom I had cited, after Irenzeus, Ignatius, and Clemens of 
Alexandria, to confute your round assertion, that a// the Ante- 
Nicene writers believed the Adyos to have been ¢gnorant, &e. 
when you could not prove it of so much as one. Irenzeus may 
now stand; as also Ignatius and Clemens. As to Origen, you 
have nothing to object against what I cited him for, namely, 
that the Son knows as much as the Father, or all that the Father 
knows ; which is omniscience in the highest and fullest sense, not 
your relative omniscience, no where found among the ancients. 
But you oppose another passage of the same comment, saying, 
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that the Father is greater than the truth, that is, than the Son : 
which nobody doubts: greater as Father, which is all that Origen 
means. And what is that to the purpose? Your other quotation 
out of Jerome (then a vehement Anti-Origenist, and straining 
every thing to the worst sense) is of very slight moment. Let 
the reader consult Bishop Bull® in defence of Origen against 
Jerome’s invectives; for I have no inelination te repeat: 
or let him turn to Origen’s Treatise against Celsus, where 
Origen directly contradicts that very doctrine which you, upon 
Jerome’s authority, endeavour to aseribe to him; he asserts, 
that the Son knows the Father xa7 dfiav, suitably to his dignity?. 
From the slender opposition which, after long deliberation, 
you have been able to make against the Son’s omniscience, it 
ought now to pass as a thing concluded and determined, being 
fully supported by Scripture and by all antiquity. For besides 
the particular testimonies before mentioned, I gave you also a 
general argument, to prove that the Son's emmniscience must have 
been a ruled case, a settled point with the Ante-Nicene Church: 
to which argument you make not a word of reply. Only you 
single out an expression of mine, relating to Sabellianism, which 
you think is not just, and which you call “ abusing the reader ;” 
though you have not yet been able te produce any one instance 
where I have done it. 1 have discovered many in you, and shall 
many more as I pass on. What you blame me for, is, for 
supposing that the Greek word hypostasis signified person, during 
the time of the Sabellian controversy. I do assert that it did, 
and could very easily prove it: but Bishop Bull has already 
done it to my handsP. And it is something hard, that as often 
as you forget yourself, or happen to be ignorant of what every 
seholar should know, I must be charged with abusing my reader. 
As to the Sabellian notion of pla iadcracis tpimpdc@mos, I have 
before shewn how it is to be understood: and that Eusebius 
himself so understood it is plain to every man that can read 
him. But I suppose, the secret reasen of all this was for the 
sake of a translation of yours, “ one single individual substance 
“‘ under three personal distinctions :” which though Jiteral, is a 
very false translation, as substance and personal distinctions are 
now understood: and therefore this was meanly applying to the 
populace. The true sense of the words, as we should now express 
it, is, oe person under three nominal distinctions : which is mani- 
n Bull. Def. F. Nic. p. 121. P Bull. D. F. sect. ii. c. 9. p. 103, 
° Origen. contr. Cels. p. 287. &e. 
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festly what Eusebius meant by it; as may appear from the- 
account I have given of him above (p. 177.) Your referring me 
to Dr. Cudworth is pretty extraordinary ; when it is well known 
that that great man was mistaken, and that his account of that 
matter (espoused also by Curcellzeus) has been at large confuted 
by Bishop Stillingfleet’; not to mention what has been done 
also by Dr. Wallr, and others, since that time. 

The truth is, had Dr. Cudworth but distinguished between 
substance of substance, (which supposes no division, but one sub- 
stance,) and saying substances, or essences, which implies division, 
his account had been, in the main, very just: for the Fathers 
knew nothing of a Trinity of modes, such as seems to have been 
taught by some of the later Schoolmen. But I pass on. 

The eternity of God the Son comes next under consideration. 
You tell me, it “is not alike deseribed” with the Father’s, 
because the Father’s is wnoriginate and wnderived : but where 
do you find wnoriginate or wnderived at all mentioned in the 
texts wherein the Father's eternity is described? You may 
collect it perhaps by inference: but still the Scripture phrases 
for the eternity, whether of Father or Son, are the same: 
neither does the distinction of derived and underived signify any 
thing as to the sense of eternity, which imports neither more nor 
less than beginningless and endless duration. You next endea- 
vour to find some difference in the manner wherein the texts are 
applied to each Person. As to the phrase first and Jast, it has 
been vindicated already. As to Rev. i. 8. which you understand 
of the Father, it is to be interpreted (with all antiquity) of God 
the Son’. I know how much it concerns you to contend for the 
application of this text to God the Father; and therefore it is 
that you plead so strenuously for it towards the latter end 
of Query xvii. It will be of some service to settle that text 
here ; and therefore I shall stop awhile to consider the strength 
of your reinforcement. In my Sermons, 

1. I pleaded from the context. 

2, From antiquity. 

3. I shewed the weakness of the Doctor’s reasons for applying 
the text to the Father. : 

As to the context, you make no reply at all; though it is cer- 
taitily of very great moment, for the ascertaining the con- 


4 Stillingfleet on the Trinity, p. 76. Doctrine continued, p. 239. to 252. 
to pi, 100. 8 See my Sermons, vol. ii, p. 141, 
¥ ‘Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, &c. Defence, vol. i. p. 537; &e, 
P. 337. to p. 354. ‘True Scripture 
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struction. As to antiquity, never were men more unanimous 
than the ancients were in this matter; there being no one 
exception, on record, against it. And though you may make 
slight of Post-Nicene writers, (Athanasius, Ruffinus, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Pheebadius, Ambrose, Epiphanius, Jerome, Austin, 
Andreas Czsariensis,) yet their concurring voices in the case are 
really very considerable ; and amount to a probable proof, at 
least, of the universal sense of the Ante-Nicene Church; 
especially where nothing can be brought to confront it. I 
observe, it is pretty frequent with you, upon the citing of 
Eusebius singly, immediately to ery out the ancient Church, 
even in points wherein Eusebius stands alone, or runs counter to 
the ancients. I have certainly a much better right to claim the 
verdict of the ancient Church, upon the strength of so many 
evidences, (and few of them either much later or less con- 
siderable than Eusebius,) in a matter which the ancients have 
no where contradicted. But I appealed also to two Ante- 
Nicene writers, (Hippolytus and Tertullian, to say nothing now 
of Origen,) and I observed further, that their testimonies in the 
case were not to be looked upon merely as the private judgment 
of two writers, but as shewing that the Praxeans and Noétians 
had all along taken it for granted, that the Church applied Rev. 
i. 8. to God the Son; and that Hippolytus and Tertullian, 
however pressed in dispute, presumed not to question it. A 
proof of this kind amounts to more than many testimonies 
of single Fathers, in relation to their own interpretation of a 
text. As to Hippolytus, you call him (p. 509.) as usual, a 
‘“‘ spurious or interpolated” author; your pretences for which 
have been answered. But we have Epiphanius' here stepping 
in to confirm the same thing, viz. that Noétus urged that text, 
as applied to God the Son, against the Catholics: and he 
answers as Hippolytus had done, by admitting the text to be 
understood of Christ ; borrowing his answer (as will be plain by 
comparing) from this very piece of Hippolytus, which you 
call spurious or interpolated. It is therefore manifest, that the 
part we are now concerned in is no interpolation. 

As to Tertullian, you say, “‘ He does not suppose this text to 
“‘ be spoken of the Son,” (p. 508.) What, does he not? Surely 
you never looked carefully into Tertullian. He observes of the 
Praxeans", (just as Hippolytus does of Noétus,) that they had 

t Epiphan. vol. i. p. 488. __ Fesponsumadversusid quod et de Apo- 

« Interim, hic mihi promotum sit calypsi Joannis proferunt: Eyo Do- 
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cited and urged this text against the Catholics; applying it to 
God the Son: and Tertullian, in his answer, admits that appli- 
cation. Wherefore it is a clear case, that the Ante-Nicene 
Church universally understood this text of the Son, and not 
of the Father ; which I am now proving. What you throw in 
to lessen the sense of mavroxpdtwp, when applied to the Son, I 
pass over here, as not affecting our present question. Origen I 
insist not upon, because of the doubtful credit of his translator. 
Yet, considering that the text was certainly so applied before 
Origen’s time, and constantly after, it is more than probable 
that that part at least is Origen’s own. However, I want not 
his testimony, having abundant proof of what I assert, without 
him. * 

Since therefore the conteat, and all antiquity, pleads on my 
side for understanding that text of God the Son, I must have 
strong reasons for the other application, before I admit it. Dr. 
Clarke’s principal reason, drawn from verse the fourth of that 
chapter, I answered at large in my Sermons*. It is no more 
than this; that the title, “ which is, and which was, and which is 
** to come,” is given to the Father, ver. 4. therefore the same 
title, ver. 8. must belong to him also: as if the same title were 
not often in Scripture, and in the Apocalypse too, given to both. 
I instanced in the title of Alpha and Omega, &e. being applied 
by St. John, sometimes to the Father, and at other times to the 
Son. All you have to say by way of reply, is, that the title 
of Alpha and Omega is indisputably given to the Son in other 
places; whereas this other is never given to the Son any where 
else but here ; where it is disputable whether it be given him or 
no. To which I answer, that there is very little force in this 
argument, provided we have other good reasons for under- 
standing the text of God the Son in this one place; as we 
certainly have both from the conteat and from antiquity: and 
there is still the less force, if Scripture, and even St.John 
himself, has elsewhere applied, if not this very title, yet equivalent 
titles to God the Son ; which he undoubtedly has. For brevity 


minus qui est, et qui fuit, et venit om- 
nipotens ; et sicubi alibi Dei omnipo- 
tentis appellationem non putant Filio 
convenire. Quasi qui venturus est, 
non sit omnipotens, cum et Filius 
omnipotentis tam omnipotens sit quam 
Deus Dei Filius. Tertull. contr. ta 
~ Rl 19s 


N. B. The Praxeans could not 
imagine that any such high title could 
belong to the Son, unless the Son 
was ‘es very Father himself: which 
therefore they concluded him to be 
from this and the like texts. 

x Sermons, vol. ii, p. 141. 
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sake; I refer only to St. John’s application of Isa. ix. 6, 9. to God 
the Son’, “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts:” which St. 
John expresses (Rey. iv. 8.) by Kvpuos 6 Ocds, 6 mavroxpatep, 
much the same with what we have Rev. i. 8. 

There is therefore no force in your reasoning against the 
application of Rev. i. 8. to the Son. 

The Doctor’s other reason drawn from the ancien/s, as gene- 
rally applying the title 6 zavroxparep to the Father, is ridiculous ; 
when we have plain positive proof that they understand this 
very text of God the Son® Whatever use may be made of the 
general observation, (as there cannot much’,) it does not affect 
the question about the application of this text to the Son. 

Having sufficiently vindicated our application of Rev. i. 8. I 
may proceed, and make my proper use of it, as occasion may 
require. I may now venture, by your allowance, to call God the 
Son supreme over all ; which is your own rendering of 6 wavto- 
xpdrep. And let us not presume to deal partially and unequally 
between the Father and the Son, in this important question. 
We may now return to the point of the Son’s eternity. 

I observed, in my Defence, that by eluding the proof of the 
Son’s eternity, you had scarce left yourself any for the eternity of 
God the Father: ov if you had, I desired you to shew in what 
manner you could (consistent with your principles) prove the 
eternity of the Father. You make a doubt whether I intended 
it for sober reasoning or banter. You do well to put the matter 
off with as good a grace as you can: but I was very serious in 
it; that you had come very near defeating every proof that 
could be thought on in the case; if you had not entirely done 
so. And indeed, I am still of opinion, that, through your 
imprudent zeal against the divinity of God the Son, you have 
really betrayed the clearest and best cause in the world to the 
first bold Marcionite, or Manichee, that shall deny the eternal 
Godhead both of Father and Son, and assert some wnknown God 
above them both. You will remember, the question was, 
whether that particular Person, called the Father, be the eternal 
God, or how you could prove it upon your principles. His being 
called God ever so often would amount to nothing ; that being no 
more than a word of office. His being Creator was nothing, that 
you could elude. His being Jehovah was of no weight, meaning 


y See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 43. z Ibid. p. 142. ® Defence, vol. i. 
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no more than a person true and faithful to his promises. As to 
his eéernity, none of the texts were strong enough for it, but 
might bear a limited sense. I may now add, that the title of 
mavtoxpdrop, Almighty, or God over all, or the strongest words 
of like kind in the Old Testament, signify nothing ; being capable 
of a subordinate sense. Well then; what have you at length 
reserved, to prove so momentous an article? Only this: that he 
is the Father, or first Cause, of whom are all things. But first Cause 
is no where said, that is your own. All that is said is, “ To us 
“‘ there is one God the Father, of whom are all things,” 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. And you know how to elude the force of the word 
all things, when you are disputing against God the Son: so that 
ereating all things may mean no more than creating some things ; 
as Christ’s knowing all things, according to you, means some 
things only. ‘The utmost therefore of what you have proved is 
no more than that he is Creator; and being Creator, you had 
told me long ago, did not imply eternity, nor an infinite subject». 
You have not then been able to prove, that the particular 
Person, called the Father, is the first Cause of all things ; or that 
there is not another God above him; who is really, and truly, and 
in the metaphysical sense, the eternal God. You may proceed as 
you think proper, to make up the apparent deficiency of your 
pretended demonstration. By loosening the proof of Christ’s 
divinity, you have loosened every proof of the divinity of God. 
the Father also ; which perhaps you was not aware of. For my 
part, I shall always think, that his being so often called God, 
and true God, and his being Creator, and Almighty, and Jehovah, 
and he that is, and was, and is to come, are clear incontestable 
proofs that he is the one necessarily existing God, whose existence 
my reason assures me of: and when I am got thus far, I will 
prove, by the same topics, that God the Son is so likewise: and 
thus the same artillery shall serve both against Manichees and 
Arians ; while you, by pleading the cause of one, have insensibly 
given up a greater cause to the other. 

I must however do you the justice to observe, that since your 
first writing, you seem to be drawing off, with the Doctor, from 
some of your former principles. You’do not now make the word 
God to be always a word of-office : nay, you assert it to be very 
‘“‘ improper to say, that the supreme God has an office,” (p. 220.) 
which makes a great alteration in your scheme, and is jumping 
from one eatreme to another; overlooking, as usual, the truth, 
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which lies in the midway. I do not know, whether you can yet 
prove that particular Person, called God the Father, to be the 
one eternal God. You suppose the word God, when applied to 
him, to denote his Person; and you suppose that Person to be 
the one eternal God. But supposing is one thing, and proving 
another: and I do not see how you have proved it, or ever can 
prove it; unless you allow the title of God to carry the notion 
of necessary existence in it, allowing the same also of Jehovah. 
Then indeed you may prove your point as to the divinity of God 
the Father: and as soon as you have done it, by the same argu- 
ments we will also prove the divinity of God the Son. So choose 
you whether to take in both, or give up both: for I see no remedy 
but that the divinity of Father and Son must stand or fall 
together. 

To proceed: you pretend now, that “you was not arguing 
“ against the eternity of the Son, but shewing the weakness of my 
“ arguments to prove his independent eternity.” You shall 
have the liberty of recanting and growing wiser, whenever you 
please. But the truth of the fact is, that you were then arguing 
against the eternity of the Son, in these words quoted in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 343. ‘‘ This office and character (of a Re- 
“ deemer) relative to us, presupposes not, nor is at all more 
“ perfect for, the eternal past duration of his being.” It was the 
eternity, you see, not imdependent eternity, against which you 
were disputing. I asked, how you came to take for granted 
what you knew nothing of; viz. that any power less than infinite 
might be equal to the work of redemption. And what do you 
say to this? My argument is, if you cannot shew that it did not 
require ijinite power, you cannot shew that it did not require 
an eternal agent. You say, that “an office commencing in time, 
*“‘ does not require an eternal duration of him that executes.” 
Right: every office does not: but we are speaking of an office 
which may (for aught you know) require infinite, and therefore 
eternal powers, because nothing infinite can be in time. You say, 
‘¢ Infinity of powers is not a consequence of eternal duration.” 
Suppose it be not, (which you know nothing of again,) yet my — 
argument is vice versa, that eternal duration is a consequence of 
infinity of powers ; which you did not attend to. At length you 
are forced to give up the point ; not being hardy enough to pro- 
nounce that the work of redemption did not require infinite 
powers. 


But you attempt to prove it another way. <A “ mediator,” 
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you say, “‘cannot be himself the one supreme God.” You should 
have said, (for it is all that you can prove,) that a mediator 
cannot be the same person whom he mediates to. And thisis what 
Eusebius shews in the passage produced by you; which was very 
needlessly brought to prove what every man’s common sense 
teaches. The whole force of Eusebius’s reasoning lies only in this, 
that the two persons could not be one person: or if he meant 
any thing more, (which I am not sensible he did,) his arguing is 
Jow and trifling. I had pleaded, that by your reasoning, you 
had entirely frustrated the argument drawn from the acts of 
creation, to prove the divinity of God the Father: for the office 
of creating commenced in time. You are pleased to allow my 
consequence, (however scandalous it may appear upon you,) and 
to tell me, that the “perfections of God the Father appear not 
“ barely and immediately from the act of creating, but from the 
“¢ consideration of the nature of a first Cause.” I am glad to 
find you begin to be reconciled to that metaphysical word, nature, 
which you will hardly allow us to use. But I must tell you 
further, that by weakening and destroying so many clear and 
undeniable proofs of the Father’s divinity, you have not left 
yourself enough to prove him to be the jirst Cause. This perhaps 
you was not aware of, being entirely bent upon destroying the 
Son’s divinity; and taking it for granted, that the Father's 
would be admitted without proof. It is a dark business: but 
disputants will sometimes overshoot. Dr. Clarke, I believe, 
began to be sensible of his error in this respect, as having under- 
mined every Scripture proof of the necessary existence of God the 
Father. By an after-thought, in the second edition of ““Seripture 
“ Doctrine*®,” he was pleased to allow, that the Father's se/f- 
existence and independent eternity were taught in Rev. i. 8. 

I am very glad he pitched upon that text, because we can 
easily vindicate, it to God the Son: and so we shall have an 
express proof of the necessary existence of the Son; and leave you, 
with shame, to make out the Father's, by some other as express 
texts, or by consequence only. I have before hinted, that 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. will do you no service directly, or by itself; because all 
things may mean some things, and God to us, may not mean ab- 
solutely the God of the universe. But if the Son’s necessary ex- 
istence be once admitted, according to Rev. i. 8. the consequence 
will be clear and certain for the necessary ewistence of the Father 
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also. Thus, as you had once lost the proof of the Father's 
dwinity, by denying the Son’s ; so, by asserting the latter, you 
may again recover the former, and then all will be right. 


Query VIII. 


Whether eternity does not imply necessary existence of the Son; which 
is inconsistent with the Doctor’s scheme? and whether the Doctor 
hath not made an elusive equivocating answer to the objection; since 
the Son may be a necessary emanation from the Father, by the will 
and power of the Father, without any contradiction ? Willis one thing, 
and arbitrary will another. 


WE have many important matters to debate under this 
present Query, which will require the reader’s most careful 
attention. 

You begin with telling me, that eternal generation does not 
imply necessary existence, nay, that it is contradictory to it. Let 
us hear your reason. ‘‘ Generation is an act, and all actions 
“* spring from the will only ; and an act of the will (that is, free 
** choice) cannot be necessary,” p. 251. Your argument is un- 
doubtedly just, according to your own novel sense of the word 
act. But it is ridiculous to imagine, that giving new names to 
old truths can ever alter their nature. Wither argue against ge- 
neration being an acf in the old sense of act, or confess your 
trifling, in bringing the whole to a dispute about words and names 
only. In the o/d sense of act, generation is an act ; in your novel 
sense of act it is not: and where are you now, but where you 
at first set out ? 

You tell me, after the Modest Pleader, (to whom I briefly re- 
plied in a Preface,) “that I have not been able to produce one 
“ single passage out of any one Ante-Nicene writer” (you should 
have added Post-Nicene too, it being equally true of all the 
Fathers) “‘ wherein the Son is affirmed to have emaned, or been 
“ emitted, from the Father, by necessity of nature.” 

Will you please to shew me, where either Scripture or Fathers 
(Post-Nicene or Ante-Nicene) ever said, that God the Father 
existed by necessity of nature. They have never said it; though 
they have, in other terms, asserted the same thing, which we now 
mean by necessity of nature: and this may also be the case as to 
the necessary generation of the Son: and it certainly is so. To 
clear this momentous point I shall here shew, 

1. Why neither Father nor Son were ever said, by the ancients, 
to exist by necessity of nature, but the contrary. 
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2. I shall shew that the ancients, notwithstanding, believed 
the very same thing which we now differently express; namely, 
the necessary existence of God the Son, as well as of God the 
Father. 

3. I shall inquire in what sense, or by whom, necessary genera- 
tion or emanation was held, and in what words they expressed 
it: where I shall also account for the Son’s being said to be 
generated by the will of the Father. 

1. I am to begin with observing, why neither Father nor Son 
were ever said, by the ancients, to exist by necessity of nature, 
but the contrary. None of the ancients durst have said, that 
God exists by necessity, because it would have been the same as 
to say, that he was compelled by a superior force, and against 
his will, (such was their sense of the word necessity,) to exist. 
The Greek dvdyxn had been much used among philosophers in 
this hard sense. Some had made vods and dvdyxn4, mind and 
necessity, the two causes, or sources of all things. Some made 
necessity alone the first and highest cause®. Plato meant the 
same as @An, or first matter, by necessity, following therein 
Timeeus Locrus. Some made necessity the mother of the fates, 
and the jirst among the deities?. Many made their gods all 
subject to necessity ; as is particularly true of the Stoics. I for- 
bear to cite passages which might be given in great numbers. 
Such being the use of the word necessity, no wonder, if the 
Fathers forbore saying, that God existed by necessity, or if they 
even denied it. 

Plotinus, a famous Platonist, of the third century, denies 
that God exists i716 dvdyxns*, by necessity, being no other than 
what he would choose to be. 

Lactantius hints at the same thought’. And upon the same 
principles, the Fathers were always very careful to remove every 
thing of necessity* from God; and would never say that he 


4 Vid. Timzeum Locrum de Anim. 
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existed, or was God, by necessity. Damascen well expresses the 
thoughts of them all in these words. 

“God being by nature good, and by nature endued with 
‘*‘ creative powers, and by nature God, is not any of these by 
“ necessity : for, who has laid any necessity upon him?” I render 
dnputovpyds, endued with creative powers, that being the sense of it ; 
though otherwise, literally, it is Creator. 

As low then as Damascen, who lived in the eighth century, 
we have no instance, that I know of, of the use of necessary 
ewistence, or of necessity of nature in the modern sense. They 
that would seek for it, must look among the later Schoolmen, 
and not among the Fathers of the Church. When it first came 
in is no great matter, nor worth my search: so I leave it to 
those who have leisure. But I must complain of it as a great 
instance of wnfairness, after I had given you the hint of this in 
the Preface to my Sermons', (which you have read, for) you to 
bring up this pretence again, that the Ante-Nicene writers did 
not allow the Son to exist, or to be generated by necessity of 
nature. Which pretence amounts to no more than a poor quibble 
upon an expression: and you might have used the very same 
argument against the necessary existence even of God the Father. 
The ancient writers, I conceive, for eight centuries (I know not 
how much lower) would have denied, or did deny, that God was 
God by necessity: well therefore might they deny, or never as- 
sert, that the Son was generated by necessity. Yet they asserted 
the very same things which we do, in respect of Father or Son, 
under other terms; as I come next to shew. 

2. The ancients believed and taught the necessary existence of 
God the Son; expressing it in such manner and in such phrases 
as were suitable to their own times. The most usual way of 
expressing what we call necessary existence, was by saying, that 
any thing was this or that, dice. or xara vow, by nature: an- 
other pretty common way was by 6 dv, 7d dv, dvtws dv, and the 
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like, existing emphatically. Several other ways of expressing 
the same thing will occur as I go along, in tracing the sense of 
the Fathers upon this head, the necessary ewistence of God the 
Son. 


A. D. 116. Ienatius. 


I begin with Ignatius, one of St. John’s disciples, whose words 
are these: “‘ There is one physician, both fleshly and spiritual, 
* made and unmade, though in flesh God, in death true life, both 
“of Mary and of God; first passible, then impassible, Jesus 
“ Christ our Lord™.” The word which I here lay the stress on, 
in proof of the Son’s necessary existence, is dyévntos, not made : 
a word but seldom, if ever, used, in this manner, to signify any 
thing less. Thus Athanasius", and Pope Gelasius®, long ago, 
understood this place of Ignatius: you pretend (p. 295.) that 
the reading is dyévvnros, wnbegotten, and that it is “ plainly set 
“ in opposition only to human generation.” But this which is 
so plain to you, is by no means plain to any man else: the 
contrary is rather so from many considerations. You must 
mean, I suppose, that he was unbegotten, as having no human 
JSather, born of a virgin. Against which construction there lie 
these several reasons. 1. That no other Catholic writer ever 
styled Christ dyévvyros on this account. 2. That Ignatius is 
plainly speaking of two several natures in the same person of 
Christ, as appears by the antitheses all along. Call it the flesh 
only, if you please, (though he meant by jlesh human nature 
entire,) yet you see the opposition carried on quite through, 
flesh and spirit, flesh and God, death and true life, one of Mary, 
the other of God, one passible, the other impassible : so that the 
plain sense is, that one was made, the other unmade: unless you 
will say, that as the flesh was begotten, the Adyos, the God was 
unbegotten : which can bear but two senses, one of which will not 
suit with your principles, nor the other with Catholic principles. 
You will not say, that the Adyos was unbegotten of the Father, 
nor would Ignatius, that Christ, as God, was not begotten of 
Mary. It being a Catholic maxim, that Mary was @cordxos: 
that is, the doctrine was always held, though differently ex- 
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pressed ; and it is the express doctrine of Ignatius? himself. 
Since then Ignatius was undoubtedly speaking of what Christ 
was in two distinct natures, or capacities, to one of which yernrds 
is applied, and ayévyros to the other; you may readily perceive, 
that your construction of him is entirely wide and foreign. 3. I 
shall add, thirdly, that I have some reason to doubt whether 
there was any such word as dyévynros so early as the time of 
Ignatius. This will lead me into a long but useful inquiry ; 
useful upon many other accounts besides the present. You are 
of opinion, that the ancient Christian writers, wherever they 
style God dyévntos, meant the same as dyévyynros, wnbegotten, 
p- 294. My opinion is, that it was late before they styled him 
dyévvyntos at all4; and that when they styled him dyévyros, they 
never meant precisely unbegotien, but either unmade, or underived 
absolutely. We must trace this point up to the old philosophers. 
Thales is the first of them: and he uses the word dyévyros*, to 
signify either unmade or eternal. 

Parmenides*, about a hundred years after, uses the word 
dyévntov, as is plain from the metre; and not in the sense of 
unbegotten, because he supposes the same thing to be povoyeves, 
begotten. 

Clemens understands the passage of God: but Eusebius and 
Theodorit more rightly of the world : though perhaps both may 
be consistent, as some have imagined God and the world to be 
the same, and proceeding from a chaos. But I incline to under- 
stand it rather of the world distinct from God, as the only 
begotten of God; povoyevns being a title given to the world by 
Timeeus Locrust, and Plato", who are imitated by Philo*. 

Here then dyévyros can only signify unmade, eernal, or ne- 
cessarily existing. 
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Ocellus Lucanusy uses it to express beginningless and endless 
existence : or what we should call necessary existence ; always and 
unvariably the same. 

Timeeus Locrus applies it to ideas and to duration: where he 
seems to mean no more than eternity and immutability. I read 
the word with single v in both places; there being no reason for 
making it double. There is a passage of Timzeus®, cited by 
Clemens, where the copies have dayévvnros. Sylburgius had ob- 
served it should be dyévyros rather. But I believe the true 
reading is dyévaros, to answer the dialect. I suppose Timeeus 
must have meant vois, by his pia dpxa, one of his two prin- 
ciples: avayxa was the other. And I must note, that dyévaros 
here seems to be used in the sense of wnderived absolutely. 

We may now descend to Plato, about 360 years before Christ. 
It is frequent with him to use the word dyévytos to express 
eternal, immutable existence, that is, necessary existence. And 
though he derived his vods and yvx7), mind and soul, from the rd 
dyaov, yet he supposed them dyévyta, necessarily existing ; as 
Athanasius hath observed : and the like is observed of him by 
Eusebiusc. Dr. Clarke tells us, in his Demonstration of the 
Being, &c. that, according to many of Plato’s followers, the 
world was supposed to be “an eternal voluntary emanation from 
“the all-wise and supreme Cause’.” Bat I know not whether 
the Doctor will be able to prove this of them, in his present 
sense of voluntary. Plotinus, who is one of his ‘authorities, 
makes God’s will to be the same with God’s essence: and he 
derives the very being of God from his «w//, that is, from him- 
selfe. You seem therefore to be under a great mistake when 
you tell me, (p. 254.) that the Platonists expressly affirmed the 
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world to be eternal, and by the will of God, and not by necessity : 
as if will in their sense (because it is in yours) must needs be 
opposed to necessity, in your sense also of necessity ; when neither 
their sense of wil] nor of necessity was the same with yoursf. 

To Plato we may subjoin Aristotle, who is known to make 
the world dyévyros, necessarily existent ; which you (because you 
affect singularity) will needs call self-existent. But as there is 
certainly a different zdea from that of self-existent fixed to the 
word éyévyros, when applied to the thing caused, we will, with 


your good leave, give the different ideas different names. Sim- 


plicius, quoted by Dr. Cudworth®, observes of Aristotle, that 
while he makes God the cause of the world, he yet supposes the 
world to be dyévyros, necessarily existing. You say, Dr. Cud- 
worth justly charges Aristotle with making the world se//-exist- 
ent. But Dr.Cudworth was a wiser man, than to charge Ari- 
stotle with it. He observes, that neither Aristotle, nor any of the 
Pagan theologers, from his time, ever supposed the world or the 
inferior Gods to be self-existent» ; but to proceed eternally from 
a cause. You allow the same thing (p. 294.) of the Stoics their 
dyévytot Geol, eternal and necessarily existing Gods, produced from 
the substance of God. So that now we have the sense of three 
famous sects of philosophers, (Platonists, Aristotelians, and 
Stoics,) all distinguishing between se/f-existence and necessary 
existence ; and all using the word dyévyros to express the latter 
singly, as often as they applied it to things produced. 

From the whole we may make this observation, which will be 
useful to us in our reading the Fathers, that there is nothing 
strange or uncommon in giving the title of dyévyros to what is 
supposed to have been produced, or begotten. To the ancient 
instances already given from profane writers, I shall add a few 
more of something later-date ; one is from the Hermaic books, 
quoted in Cyril', where the Adyos is styled ayévnros, and yet 


f Basil gives a very different ac- 
count of these philosophers and their 
sentiments, that they supposed the 
world eternal, and not by the will of 
God. 

Kai xaO6rt rodXol trav havracbevrev 
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opov, odxt yeyerno Oat wap’ avTod cuv- 
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Suvapews aitod avroudtws mapuTo- 
oriva. Kat atriov pev adtrod dpodo- 
yotot Tov Ocdy, airvov dé dmpoaipetas, 
@s THs Kis TO THua, Kal THS apmy- 


ddévos 7d amavya{ov. Basil. in Hex- 
aem. Hom. i. p. 10. 

So also St. Ambrose: 

Quamvis causam ejus Deum esse 
fateantur, causam tamen volunt non 
ex voluntate, et dispositione sua, sed 
ita ut causa umbre corpus est. Ambr. 
in Hewaem. 1. 1. ¢. 5. 
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worth, p. 253. 
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yujowos vids. More may be cited from Plotinus*, and other Pla- 
tonists ; who call things dyévyra, eternal and necessarily existing, 
though proceeding from another. All the while itis observable, 
that dyévytos was sometimes used in a higher sense, when applied 
to what those philosophers called the first Cause, or supreme 
God : for it might then signify both necessary existence and self- 
existence, that is, wnderived absolutely: though it might often 
signify no more than necessary existence, abstracting from the 
consideration of se/f-existence: which may best be judged of by 
observing what the word is opposed to. I meet not however with 
the word dyévyvyros to denote particularly sel/fexistent : nor does 
it seem to have been in use so high as Philo’s time. For when 
Philo had a mind to express how the Adyos was necessarily ewist- 
ing, but not self-existent, (so 1 understand him,) he had no way 
of doing it but by saying that he was not dyévnros in the highest 
sense as God is, nor yevytds in the low sense as creatures are, 
but between both!. If he had had the two words dyévyros and 
ayévunros, he might much more easily have expressed the thought: 
as many of the Christian Fathers did after. I take the word 
ayévynros to have been first brought in by the Christians, to dis- 
tinguish the Father from the Son; that is, wnbegotten from 
begotten. But when, or by what degrees it came into use, is not 
easy to determine. Hardly so early as Ignatius; or if it had, 
he would not have applied it to God the Son in any sense: 
wherefore it is highly improbable that dyévynros should be the 
word in the place cited. But dyévnros was a common word, 
and very applicable; and the more likely to be applied by 
him to God the Son, whom he also styles, as the Word, didios™, 


Snpcoupyov, Adyov Tod mavroy Seord- 
tov, 6s per éxeivoy mparn Svvamis, 
ayévnros, &t.——"Eort 8€ rod marte- 
Aelou mpdyovos, kal TedeLos, Kai ydryos 
yrnovs vids. Apud Cyril. Alew. contr. 
Jul. lib. i. p. 33- 
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Plotin. Enn. ii. lib. 4. p. 161, 162. 
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p. 129. 
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of like signification with dyévnros, and frequently joined with it 
in ancient writers". I have nothing further to add, but that 
the Arian interpolator well understood the force of dyévyros in 
that place of Ignatius; and therefore craftily enough altered 
the passage, applying it to the Father only ; suitably to Arian 
principles, which allow not either dyévyntos or dyévyntos to be 
applied to God the Son. 

I should take notice, that Theodoret sas it to the charge of 
Saturnilus, that he asserted our Saviour to be not only dyévyros, 
butalso dyérvyros°, therein contradicting himself, since he owns him 
to have a Father. But it is difficult to know whether Theodoret 
drew this from Saturnilus’s own expressions, or only expressed 
what he took to be Saturnilus’s sense in his own words. If the 
former were certain, we should have a proof of dyévvnros being 
used about Ignatius’s time, though among heretics only: but 
that I leave to be considered. I incline to think, that even when 
the Father was spoken of, the word was still dyévyros, but un- 
derstood sometimes in the highest sense, signifying se/f-existence ; 
as we see in the Sibylline versesP. Athanasius’s observation 
may hold true, that the év rd dyévyrov did not signify the one 
unbegotten, but the one wnderived’, when applied to the Father ; 
carrying in it both necessary existence, and self-existence: though 
it was often expressive of the former only, being understood in 
opposition to precarious existence, and nothing else: and so the 
Son might be included in the é@v 16 ayévynrov. I have made no 
account of any Latin translations of the Greek ayévyros, because 
nothing is more uncertain. The translator of Irenzus is various, 
and often translates by innatus or ingenitus, where it is plain the 
word should be infectus. Tertullian sometimes translates the one 
word dyévyros, by two together, innatus et infectus ; which confirms 
me that the word was dyévyros, and that, for want of a proper 
word for wnderived, he chose to express it by two. Yet Ter- 
tullian has also the word innatus for unbegotten alone ; applying 


it to the Father in contradistinction to the Son. 


weary the reader. 
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ayévyros may consult the authors in the margin". The benefit 
of what hath been hinted will appear as I go on. 


A.D.145. Justis Marryr. 

T am next to shew, that Justin Martyr also taught the neces- 
sary existence of God the Son. His doctrine is, that the Son is 
6 dv, the J AM; a phrase expressing, according to Justin, and 
all other the best critics, proper emphatical ewistence ; the same 
which we now call necessary existence. As to the proof of the 
fact, that Justin really styles God the Son 6 dv, and in his own 
proper Person, I have given it in my Defence’; and am now 
only to take off your exceptions to the evidence. You have very 
little of moment to reply ; which is the reason, I suppose, that 
you appear so fretted all the way under this Query, and betray 
a very indecent warmth in your expressions. You have only your 
old pretence, (which is worth nothing,) that, according to Justin, 
Christ was Messenger, or Minister to the Father : and so he was 
according to me too, in my Defence, and now; and yet he is 
6 &v together with the Father; and he will be, maugre all the 
endeavours of passionate men to the contrary. 

I insisted further in my Defence‘, that the very reason given 
why the Father is God, Oeds, (not 6 ©ecs,) is because he is 
ayévntos, necessarily existing. 

Now since Justin every where expressly styles the Son Oeds, 
and says that he is @eds, God, he must of consequence believe 
the Son to be necessarily existing. Here you are in a passion ; 
telling me, (p. 296.) that it “is exactly as ridiculous as if a man 
“‘ should argue that since, according to St. Paul, God’s being 
“ the Father, of whom are all things, is declared to be the reason 
“of his being the one God; therefore if the Son be not the 
“ Father, he is not God at all.” But have a little patience, and 
you will see the clearer. Had St. Paul said, that the reason of 
the Father’s being God, is because he is the Father of whom, &e. 
it would be manifest, that, according to St. Paul, no one could be 
God that was not also the Father of whom, &c. But as St. Paul 
has said no such thing, the case is not parallel. Nor is the 
Father’s being the Father of whom, &c. the reason or foundation 
of his being the one God, but only a reason why he principally is 
styled the one G'od: so that you have yet said nothing to take 
off the force of my argument relating to Justin. You are ex- 

r Suiceri Thesaur. Petavius de Athanas. de Decr. S. N. p. 207. 


Trin. lib. v. c. 1, 2. Cudworth, p- 8 Vol. i. p. 296, 363, 364. 
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tremely angry at my construing ayévynros in Justin, eternal, wn- 
created, immutable, not unbegotten, or self-existent ; and you say, 
(p. 292.) “that I have not the least ground for 7, from any 
* ancient writer whatsoever... Who would not imagine you 
were perfectly acquainted with every ancient writer, to talk of 
them so familiarly? I have shewn you from many ancient writers, 
that dyévyros has been commonly applied to things begotten or 
proceeding ; where it could not signify wnbegotten. I would fur- 
ther hint to you, which perhaps may surprise you, that you can- 
not prove that ever Justin Martyr used the word éyévvytos with 
double v, or that he knew of any such word. That he uses ayévnres 
is certain; sometimes meaning by it wnderived absolutely" ; 
sometimes necessarily existing*. One thing I will presume to 
know, and to be certain of, that in the place by me cited, he used 
it in the sense of necessarily existing, and no other ; because it is 
opposed to precarious, perishable being ; as I shewed in my De- 
fence: and this was the sense that the old philosophers most 
commonly used it in, whether speaking of the supreme Cause, or 
their incorruptible Deities, as opposed to the corruptible creation. 

You think dyévyre, (for so I read it,) in his second Apologyy, 
must signify wabegotten. Far from it: it signifies no more than 
eternal, or however necessarily ewisting, in my sense of the word. 
His argument requires no more than this, that God should have 
none older than himself to have given a name to him; and 
because he had not, he had no name: wherefore also the Son 
{as Justin observes) being coewistent with him (cvvev) from the 
first, and afterwards begotten, had no name, having none older 
than himself. Thus the connection of Justin’s sense is plain and 
clear; and his observation just and natural. O, but you say, 
“‘ Justin, in this very sentence, styles the Son yevvépevos, in 
“ express opposition to dyévvyros.” But that I deny; yevvdpevos 
is opposed only to ovvar, his temporal generation to his eernal 
coexistence with the Father: for so I interpret that passage 
with the learned Dr. Grabe; so entirely void of all foundation 
is every one of your exceptions. 

To those already given I shall add one proof more of Justin’s 
professing the unecessary existence of God the Son. It is from a 


« Pag. 387, 408, 410. ed. Thirlby. necessary existence. 

I do not meet with more places x Pag. 20, 37, 72, 78, 114, 128, 
where the word must necessarily sig- 148, 149, I50. 
nify more. In the rest, I conceive, it y Just. Apol. ii. p. 13. Grab. p. 
must, or may signify no more than 114. Thirlb. 
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fragment only2 ; but there appears no reason to suspect its being 
genuine. What I build my argument upon, is Justin’s styling 
the Adyos, life by nature; by which I understand necessarily 
existing life, no phrase being more commonly used to signify 
necessary existence than dice, or cata dio, by the ancients. 
This very phrase of life by nature, is so used by Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and others?. But what most of all confirms this sense, 
is Justin himself, or a venerable person whom he produces in 
his Dialogue with approbation, arguing against the necessary 
existence of the soul, upon this topic, that she has not /ifé in her- 
self, but her life is precarious, depending on the wi// of another. 
Now, in this fragment, Justin asserts, that the Adyos is life by 
nature, and enlivening whatever is joined thereto: the very 
description which the Platonists® give of the ré Oeiov, the divine 
Being, which emphatically exists. I might add further proofs, 
from Justin, of the Son’s necessary existence; the same that 
Bishop Bull has produced out of him for the consubstantiality ; 
for whatever proves one, proves both. But these are sufficient, 
and I may have occasion to hint more of this matter, when I 
come to answer the objection made from the temporal genera- 
tion. 
A. D..177. ATHENAGORAS. 


Athenagoras, our next in order, will be a powerful advocate 
for the necessary existence of God the Son. He declares him to 
be od yevdyuevos4, not made ; the very same phrase whereby he 
expresses the necessary existence of God the Father®; and which 
comes to the same as 6 dp, dice: dv, det dv, all words, or phrases, 
expressing in Athenagoras necessary existence. 

It is ridiculous of you to plead, in opposition to me, (p. 296.) 
that Athenagoras calls the Son yevynyua in the very same sentence. 
It is the thing that we contend for, that he may be yévynua, and 
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yet necessarily existing ; nay, that he is so, because he is yévynuat, 
properly so called ; every Son being of the same nature with his 
Father. And why might not Athenagoras think the Son neces- 
sarily ewisting, and begotten also? No philosopher nor Catholic 
Christian ever imagined it at all inconsistent, for the same thing 
to be both yevvouevov and dyévntov, as may appear, in a good 
measure, from the testimonies I have given above. 

I have something further to plead from Athenagoras. He 
intimates, that God could never be without the Adyos’, any 
more than without reason or wisdom; which is declaring his 
existence as necessary as the Father's existence is. See this 
argument of the ancients explained and vindicated in my 
Sermons": besides that Bishop Bull has so fully defended 
Athenagoras in particular, from the senseless charge of his 
supposing the Son to be no more than an aftribute before his 
generation, that an ingenuous man should be ashamed to revive 
it, till he can make some tolerable answer to what the Bishop 
has said. But I have mentioned this matter once before. 

You object, that Athenagoras speaks emphatically of the 
unoriginate underived eternity of the Father, as the one wnbegotten 
and eternal God, and again, that the wnbegotten God is alone 
eternal. Had this been really said by him, yet nobody that 
knows Athenagoras could ever suspect that he had intended any 
opposition to the eternity of God the Son, included in him; and 
therefore it were of no great moment to dispute this point with 
you. But in regard to truth, I think myself obliged to observe, 
that no proof can be given of Athenagoras’s ever using the word 
dyévyntos, but ayévyros. It is under the conception of necessary 
existence, not as wnbegotten, that he proposes the Father as the 
true God, in opposition to all the perishing and feeble deities of 
the Pagans: and while he does this, he still bears in mind that 
- this Father has a Son of the same nature with himself; and 
forgets not to mention him in his proper place: particularly in 
those very pages (37, 122.) from whence you quote the two 
passages of the wnbegotten Father, (as you call him,) he takes 
care to bring in the mention of the Son, as included in him, and 
one God with him. It is very strange, that an ancient writer 
cannot be allowed to speak of the Father, in the first place, as 
the one God, (which all the churches in Christendom have ever 


f Vid. Dionys. Rom. ap. Athan. dy, eiyev adrds év éavrg Tov Adyov ai- 
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done, and still do in their ereeds,) but presently he must be 
charged with eacluding God the Son: as if reserving him awhile 
in mind, and forbearing to make mention of him till it be a 
proper time and place, were the same thing with excluding him 
from the one true Godhead. Upon a view of the placesi where 
Athenagoras uses the word dyévyros, it is plain to me, from what 
I find it opposed to, that he means no more than od yevdpuevos, or 
pice dv, necessary existence by it, in opposition to the Pagan 
perishing deities. 
A. D. 187. Tren aus. 

Irenzeus will be found to teach the necessary existence of God 
the Son many ways, with great variety of expression ; sometimes 
declaring him to be ipse Deus*, God himself ; sometimes the self" 
of the Father, Creator™ often ; which, with Irenzeus, is always 
a certain argument of immutable existence", and a mark of dis- 
tinction between what is necessarily existing, and what not: inti- 
mating also, that whatsoever is a creature could never create°. 
I have shewn also, above, that Irenzeus asserts the Son not to 
be another God, but the same God with the Father ; from whence 
it must follow, that he is also necessarily existing as well as the 
Father. He further supposes him God, in respect of his swd- 
stance’, and coexisting4 always with the Father. By these and 
other the like characters, too long and too many to be here 
cited at length, does this very early and judicious Father proclaim 
the necessary eawistence of God the Son. I shall over and above 
produce two passages; one where Irenzeus styles the Son infectus, 
and another where the /ather and his Word are so described, as 
plainly to shew that they are one necessary existing Being. The 
first runs thus'; “ Thou art not, O man, necessarily existing, 
‘‘ neither didst thou always coexist with God as his own Word.” 
I make no doubt of infectus being the rendering of dyévyros, a 
word often used by Irenzeus ; but whether he ever has dyévvnros, 
unbegotten, 1 am not positive: it does not appear to me that he 
has’. Now as to the sense of the place, it is certainly the most 


i Athenag. p. 19, 27, 37, 53, 67, 4 Ibid. p. 153, 163, 209, 243. 


122. r Non enim infectus es, O homo, ne- 
kK Tren. p. 132. que semper co-existebas Deo, sicut 
1 Thid. p. 139, 163, 253. proprium éjus Verbum. Jren. p. 153. 
m Ibid. p. 44, 79, 190, 219, 307, * The reader may turn to the pages 
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natural to refer each branch of the sentence to the same Word 
of God. That is to say, Neither art thou unmade, as the Word 
is, nor didst thou always coexist with God, as he, the same Word, 
has. But because it is barely possible for the words to admit of 
another construction, I shall not contend about it. One thing 
however is certain, that the eternal coexistence of God the Word 
is here plainly taught; which, among all sober reasoners, will 
imply his necessary existence, as well as eternity. 

The other place of Irenzeus runs thus. 

“ But in him who is God over all, for as much as he is all 
“« Mind and all Word, (as we have said,) and having nothing 
“sooner or later, or any thing of diversity in himself, but all 
‘equal and like, and ever continuing one; there can be no such 
‘“‘ order of emission,” (as the Gnostics pretend'.) 

To this may be added another such passage. 

“* For the Father of all is not a kind of compound substance 
“‘ (animal) of any thing besides mind, as we have shewn. But 
“the Father is Mind, and Mind the Father. Wherefore it is 
“ necessary that the Word, which is of him, or rather the 
“© Mind itself, since it is Word, should be perfect and impassible, 
“‘ and the emissions therefrom being of the same substance with 
“him, should be perfect and impassible, and always continue 
“ like to him that emitted them®.” 

These two passages will not be perfectly understood by any 
that are not in some measure acquainted with the Gnostic 
principles. Among other conceits of theirs, this was one, that 
the Word was remote from the Father in nature and perfections, 
and liable to ignorance and passion: which absurd tenet Jreneus 
here confutes, by teaching that the Mind is Word, and the 
Word Mind, both of the same substance and perfections. It is 


t In eo autem qui sit super omnes 
Deus, totus Nus et totus Logos cum 
sit, 6 era ei preediximus, et 
nec aliud antiquius, nec posterius, aut 
aliud alterius ‘lipheka in se, sed toto 
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jam non talis hujus ordinationis sequi- 
tur emissio. Jren. p. 131, 132. 
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emissiones, ejusdem substantie cum 
sint, cujus et ipse, perfectas et im- 
passibiles et semper similes cum eo 
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139. 
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generationis? Ibid. p. 132. 
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plain, that by Word, in those passages, is not meant any 
attribute of the Father, but the Person of the Son, by what 
follows in p. 132. where he speaks of the eternal Word under that 
notion, and still continues the same thought of God himself 
being Word, or Logos, as before. The Word therefore is perfect, 
is impassible, is necessarily eaisting, as the Father is, according 
to Irenzeus *. 
A. D. 192. Cremens ALEXANDRINUS, 

Clemens is another unexceptionable evidence for the same 
doctrine. He styles the Son évrws Ocds’, really God: a phrase 
which he often applies with particular emphasis to God the 
Father, as being the one true God, in opposition to pretended 
deities. I omit here, what I have before abundantly shewn, 
that the Father and Son together are the one God, according to 
Clemens: I pass over also Clemens’s doctrine of Christ being 
Creator, Almighty, adorable, &c. from whence, by certain con- 
sequence, it may be proved, that his substance is truly divine and 
necessarily existing. I shall here insist only on such passages, as 
more expressly and directly signify his necessary existence ; among 
which this is one. 

“‘ But this must of necessity be took notice of, that we ought 
“ not to think any thing wise by nature, but the rd Oeior, the 
* divine Being ; wherefore also it is Wisdom, God’s Power, that 
“ teaches truth: and from thence the perfection of knowledge is 
‘‘ received*,” Here Wisdom is plainly included in the 16 @eiov, 
the divine Being, said to be wise by nature, that is, necessarily 
wise, All that know Clemens’s style will allow, that by Wisdom 
is meant the Son of God, the teacher of truth, as Clemens himself 
explains it in the following page>; and a few pages after, he 
gives him the titles of copia, Wisdom, and ddvapis Ocod, Power of 
God‘, as here. Wherefore God the Son is dio codds, and also 
tT) @eiov, which fully express necessary ewistence. Another pas- 
sage of Clemens, proving the same thing, is as follows. “ We 
“are not as the Lord, and if we would, we cannot: for no 
‘‘ disciple is above his Lord. It is enough, if we be made such 
‘as the Master; not in essence, for it is impossible for that 
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“ which is by adoption (or appointment) to be equal in essence 
“* (or existence) to what is by nature: only wemay be made eternal, 
‘* and may be admitted to the contemplation of things that are, 
** and may have the title of sons, and may see the Father in what 
** belongs to him4.” 

In these words it is clearly intimated, that our Lord is kar’ 
ovatav, essentially, and dice, by nature, eternal, and knowing, and 
Son of God: which are the known ways by which the ancients 
express necessary existence. Dice. as opposed to déoe is a fa- 
miliar and very common expression for what is naturally and 
necessarily, in opposition to voluntary appointment or designa- 
tion®. 

Clemens has another celebrated passage, worth the reciting. 

*“ The Son of God never comes down from his watch-tower, is 
‘‘ never divided, never parted asunder, and never passes from 
** place to place ; but is always every where, and yet contained 
“no where: all mind, all light, all the Father's eye, sees all 
“* things, hears all things, and knows all things.” 

Here we find the principal essential attributes of God (immu- 
tability, immensity, omnipresence, and ommiscience) ascribed to 
God the Son. And what can all this mean less than necessary 
existence ? Compare with it what I had just before cited from 
Trenzeus ; who in like manner describes God as being all mind, 
all word, &c. And it is observable, that this was a way of 
speaking never applied to any but the eternal and necessary 
existing God. It is so applied by Clemens himself in another 
places. The manner of speaking was indeed first borrowed from 
the philosophers", who applied it to none but the divine nature 
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as such: and they are herein followed by many! of the Fathers, 
before or after Clemens. 

T shall just point out one place more of Clemens, taken notice 
of by M. Lequien, the learned editor of Damascen*. The 
words are, “ Let us hasten to salvation, to (baptismal) regene- 
“ration, to be united together many of us, in one love after 
“ (the example of) the unity of the one singular essence'.” 

The words are supposed to be an allusion to John xvii. 21, 
22, 23. where Christian unity is described by our Lord, as 
resembling, in some measure, the union of father and son. This 
construction of that place in Clemens is extremely plausible : 
but that the words are strictly capable of no other, I will not 
pretend; let the reader make his judgment of it. Having 
traced the doctrine of the Son’s necessary existence down to Cle- 
mens, I need not go lower, where the case is still plainer. As to 
Tertullian, you allow, that he supposes the Son to be a self-ex- 
istent part of God’s substance: which is throwing his sense into 
invidious terms to disparage it; but is, in the main, confessing 
the thing, that the Son is by him supposed necessarily existing, 
and but one Person of the Trinity; which Tertullian might not 
perhaps express in the best manner, though his meaning is right 
and good. I might produée vouchers for the same doctrine, as 
many Fathers™ as have pleaded that God the Father could 
never have been without the Word, any more than without 
thought, power, truth, life, or the like: and those I have reckoned 
up in another place”, whither I refer the reader. 

I shall content myself with particularly mentioning one more 
only, and that is 


A. D. 249. Origen. 


I shall begin with the famous passage in his treatise against 
Celsus, where he expressly styles the Son dyévyros, unmade, 
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that is, as I understand, necessarily existing. ‘The whole sen- 
tence runs thus°. 

‘“* Our Saviour and Lord, the Word of God, setting forth how 
“great a thing it is to know the Father, that he is compre- 
“ hended and known principally, and, according to his dignity, 
“* by himself (the Son) alone, and in the second place by those 
“who have their minds enlightened by the very Word of God, 
“‘ says, ‘No one knoweth the Son, but the Father, neither the 
“ Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son shall 
*‘ reveal him.’ For no one can be able worthily to know him 
** that was unmade, and begotten before all created nature, as 
“the Father who begat him: neither can any one (know) the 
“ Father, as (he is known by) his living Word, his Wisdom, and 
“« Truth.” I need say nothing here in defence of my way of 
rendering mdéons yevntiis ¢ioews mperdroxos, having sufficiently 
vindicated it in another place?. The stress of my argument for 
the Son’s necessary existence lies in the word &yévyrov, which you 
are very sensible of, and therefore endeavour all possible ways, 
though in vain, to elude it. 

You say, (p. 295.) that “ the place is evidently corrupt.” I 
suppose, because it is evidently against you. But where are your 
manuscripts? Or by what authority do you pretend to pronounce 
any place corrupt, without the least shadow of a reason? You 
plead the term zporéroxos. But that, if rightly understood, 
confirms the reading rather than otherwise: for if the Son was 
begotten before all created nature, he must be wnereateds. And 
I doubt not but Origen chose dons yevyris picews, instead of 
maons xtioews, on purpose to make it answer the better to 
ayévnros going before, and to preserve the elegance of the sen- 
tence. You urge yevynoas airor, as if the same thing could not 
be said to be dyévnros, and yet begotten : which all the philosophers 
had admitted, and nothing more frequent (as the testimonies 
produced above shew) than the application of both to the same 
person or thing: not to mention, that if Christ was a Son, in the 
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strict and proper sense, (as all the Fathers haye taught,) he 
must have been wamade, or necessarily existing. Your last pre- 
tence is from Gelenius, the editor, rendering it ab @terno 
genitus: which is descending low indeed. You might have 
urged the authority of Dr.Clarke, if you had pleased, which 
would have signified to me as much as Gelenius’s. To imagine 
that ayévnrov stands for deyévynrov is making any thing stand 
for any thing: what man that knows Greek would use devyévynros 
for devyevijs, which is the proper word in such a case? To read 
yevyntor, as you pretend, is still worse, being flat, and scarce 
sense: besides that Origen, intending here to say the highest 
things that could be said of the Son, would never use any such 
expression in this place. 

Mr. Whiston’, I think, has two or three little exceptions, 
more than you have mentioned. He appeals to Origen’s known 
“doctrine and language elsewhere.” But neither has this 
pretence any weight or force in it. Origen’s doctrine can no 
way be better known than from this very treatise; which is 
every where conformable with what he has here saids. And I- 
have produced some evidence of it above. There is another 
place, in this very treatise, where Origen teaches the same doc- 
trine implicitly, while he clearly distinguishes and exempts the 
Son a76 mavros yevytod t, from all created being: which comes to 
the same thing as the styling him dyevntos. 

Mr. Whiston has one plea more from the silence of Origen’s 
Athanasian vindicators. But this is very slight, unless all that 
was ever anciently pleaded for Origen were still extant ; whereas, 
we have very little, in comparison, remaining. But if Origen’s 
friends were silent on this head, it may be, his adversaries may 
have supplied the defect. Among the heads of the accusation 
drawn up against hint; this was one, guod diwerit filium innatum, 
that he asserted the Sun to be wnbegotten*. It is no improbable 
conjecture of the learned Huetius*, that they had respect to this 
very passage; maliciously and captiously construing dyévyrov, 
unbegotten, instead of wamade. But enough of this matter. It 
appears from what hath been said, that there is no reason at all 
for imagining the place corrupt. You have no manuscript, no 
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various lection, no plea from the conteat, none from Origen’s doc- 
trine in other places, (however not in this treatise,) no argument 
of any kind, but what is mere trifling: nor have you been able 
to invent any correction or emendation, but what either is not 
Greek, or makes the sentence flat, and even silly in comparison : 
so unfortunate and unadvised a thing is it, to play the critic in 
a wrong place. 

Origen, as we have seen, has styled the Son dyévnros, wnmade, 
or uncreated, (for that is his own interpretation’ of the word 
ayévntos:) and it is no objection to this, that other Fathers 
have been sparing of applying that title to Christ. The reason 
is, because the word dyévnros was ambiguous, and was not 
applicable to Christ in every sense of it. For the like reason it 
is, that yevnrés is also very rarely applied to Christ: which 
though it might be applicable in one sense’, yet being more 
generally used in another, and too low a sense, was therefore 
avoided. It is once applied to Christ by the Antiochian Fathers 
directly, and again obliquely: though a doubt may be made 
whether it should be yevyrds or yevyntdés. And Origen (I do not 
remember any other of the Ante-Nicenes) is charged by Epipha- 
nius* with so applying it: which Epiphanius, as the humour 
then ran, very partially wrests to an ill sense, though he would 
have interpreted the same word more candidly in any one but 
Origen, as he there declares. So much had the Eustathian 
party prevailed in their. unreasonable clamours against Origen, 
notwithstanding the endeavours of the wisest, and coolest, and 
best men of the Church, and even Jerome amongst them for a 
considerable time. However, though the phrase of yevntds Ocds 
might bear a good sense, (and I doubt not was so intended by 
Origen,) yet I commend not his discretion in the use of it ; since 
it might also bear an i// one, and had been a phrase applied by 
the Platonists to their inferior gods, or to the world. It might 
be on account of some of these uncautious sallies of Origen, that 
he was forced to purge himself to Pope Fabian, in a letter to 
him : after which, as in his treatise particularly against Celsus, 
he was more cautious, and kept closer to the language of the 
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Church. ‘To proceed: I might produce other very clear proofs 
of Origen’s faith in the necessary existence of God the Son, from 
the attributes of immutability”, omnipresence’, impassibility4, &e. 
which he ascribes to him, as well as from other topicse. But I 
refer the reader to Bishop Bull’s accurate account of him and 
his sentiments, and now hasten to what is most material, to 
take off your famous, and almost only objection drawn from what 
the Fathers have said about Christ’s generation being by the wil/ 
of the Father. 

3. I am here to inquire, in what sense, and by whom, necessary 
generation or emanation was taught; and to account for the 
Son’s being said to be generated by the wi// of the Father. 

Here, in the first place, we are carefully to distinguish between 
those who asserted a temporal generation only, and those who 
asserted an eternal generation. As to the former, it may be 
allowed, that they supposed the generation to be by the will of 
the Father, even in your sense of will: and all you now have to 
do, is to prove, if you are able, that those writers believed 
no real or substantial existence of the Son, antecedent to that 
generation. 

As to the latter, who held eternal generation, your business will 
be to shew, that they believed it to be an act of the wil] in your 
sense of will, if possible to be done: or, without this, you do 
nothing. It were sufficient to men of sense, and to scholars, to 
have pointed out a way of solving all that you have, or ever can 
advance upon this head: but because some readers will want to 
see some things more particularly cleared, I shall be at the pains 
of tracing this matter down quite through the Fathers ; shewing 
you your mistakes all the way. You will not expect I should 
take any notice of the Apostolical Constitutions, so often ana so 
unanswerably proved‘ to be a patched, spurious, and interpolated 
work. Nor shall I have any thing to do with Ignatius’s inter- 
polated epistles, till you have confuted Bishop Pearson and 
Daillé. I refer you to a learned foreigner®, in the margin, for 
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the sense of wise and judicious men in relation to Mr. Whiston’s 
wild attempt to substitute the /arger instead of the smaller 
epistles. I proceed then to the genuine Ignatius, in the smaller 
epistles. I allowed in my Defence", that Ignatius supposes the 
Son to be a Son by the will of the Father; and I shewed in 
how many senses it might be taken, without at all favouring 
your principles. You imagine I was greatly puzzled ; which I 
take to be an argument only of your small acquaintance with 
those matters. You pretend that three of the senses have 
no distinct sense. But are you to sit down in your study, and 
make reports of the ancients out of your own head, without 
looking into them, to see in what sense they used their phrases ¢ 
I was not inquiring what you or I should now express by the 
word will, but what ideas the ancients had sometimes fixed to 
the word: for by that rule we must go in judging of the ancients. 
What think you of those that gave the name of W7i/, or the 
Father's Will, to the Person of the Soni? They had a meaning, 
though not such a meaning as you or I now understand the 
word will in. They must therefore be interpreted by the ideas 
which they, and not we, affixed to the phrase, or name. And 
what think you of others who used the phrases of omnzpotent, 
or all-containing Will, (as we have seen above,) had not they 
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some different idea of wi// from that which you have? And must 
not they be interpreted accordingly? You are very angry at 
those that have presumed (without your leave) to say the “ Will 
“of God is God himself,” (p. 259.) And yet, whether the 
saying be right or wrong, when you would interpret the doctrine 
of such as made that their maxim, you must take their words as 
they meant them, and according to their ideas, and not your 
own. For aught I see, they spake more properly than you do 
in so often mentioning acts of the will. Does any thing act but 
an agent; and is the will an agent? How absurdly do you 
speak! Not that I should blame you for using a common 
phrase: only do not be so very severe and smart upon others; 
who knew how to speak as properly, or perhaps more properly 
than you*. It seems to be owing only to narrowness of mind, 
and want of larger views, that you would confine all writers to 
your particular modes of speaking. The word will has been 
used by some of the-ancients to signify any natural powers of 
God!. Wil, in the sense of approbation or acquiescence, is very 
common with ancient writers: nor was it thought absurd to say, 
that God had willed thus or thus, from all eternity, and could 
not will otherwise. Whether there be any thing very edifying 
in these notions or not, is not the question. But when we are 
searching into the sentiments of the ancients, we must carefully 
observe in what sense they understood the terms they made use 
of : otherwise we shall be apt to make very gross mistakes in our 
reports of them. To return to Ignatius. To cut off dispute, 
I admitted that Ignatius might understand by generation, a 
voluntary antemundane generation, or manifestation, with several 
other Fathers. In answer to which, you tell me, that I should 
“‘ have proved that 4e had somewhere or other spoken of another 
“higher generation, otherwise I have given up the question.” 
What question? the question of the eternal or necessary ex- 
istence of the Logos ? Nothing like it. I admitted that many 
of the Fathers speak of no higher a generation than that ante- 
mundane one: but still I insist upon it, that those very Fathers 
acknowledged the existence of a real and living Word, a Word 
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‘of God, eternally related to the Father, whose Word he is: 
which relation to the Father as his Head, is all that any writers 
ever meant by eernal filiation. They therefore acknowledged 
the same thing, but under another name: there was no difference 
in doctrine, but in the expression, and the manner of wording it; 
as I observed in my Defence™. Ignatius, of whom we are now 
speaking, owns an eternal Logos, and his necessary existence ; as I 
have already proved: which is sufficient to my purpose, unless 
you can shew that he meant an attribute only, by the Logos. 

I go on to Justin Martyr; who, as I before allowed, speaks 
of no generation higher than that voluntary ante-mundane 
generation, otherwise called manifestation: and I shewed both 
from Justin and Methodius, that a manifestateon might be called 
a generation®. To the same purpose I quoted Hippolytus® ; 
who plainly makes a manifestation to be the Son’s generation ; 
as do also several othersP. Now certainly there is nothing 
amiss in supposing God the Son to have been manifested, in the 
proper season, by the zwil/ of the Father. I allow then that the 
Logos became a Son (according to Justin) by voluntary appoint- 
ment : but I do not allow that he became God. The latter is 
what you are endeavouring to prove out of Justin. The passage 
which you insist principally upon is this, which I have explained 
in my Defence4, and elsewhere’. “ Who, according to his (the 
** Father's) will, is both God, being his Son, and an angel also, 
“as ministering to his wills.’ Upon which I observed that 
Christ is not here said to be God, by the will of the Father ; 
though if it were, i¢ might bear a good sense. For supposing that 
to be the case, Justin may mean no more than that the Son 
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acted and appeared as God, with consent of the Father, who 
appointed him so to appear and act, beg every way qualified 
for so doing, as being Son of God, and so really God. This sense 
the words may reasonably bear, were it certain that Justin 
applied the words xara BovAjv to the first part ‘of the sentence 
Ocov dvra. Or if this be not admitted, card BovAyy may mean 
no more than that the Son is God, and in perfect harmony with 
the Father ; not an Anti-God, not set up‘in opposition to him : 
according to what Justin says elsewhere; dpi0p~o—€repos, adda 
ov yvépun', adding, that he never did any thing but what was 
perfectly agreeable to the will of the Father. Neither of these 
senses is any thing so improbable as yours, that the Son ‘“* was 
“God by voluntary appointment :” which none of the other 
Fathers ever said or thought; nor has Justin any thing else- 
where to countenance such a notion. | But besides what I have 
here pleaded, I further urged that the words did not necessarily 
require the application of card Bovdijy to both the parts of the 
sentence singly: but I understood them thus ; that it was the 
Father’s good pleasure that he who before was God, as being his 
Son, should now be God and Angel both, by the addition of the 
office. ‘That he was one, was necessary ; but that he should be 
both in one, this was a matter of voluntary appointment. In 
like manner it may be said to be by the Father’s good pleasure, 
that he is @eds and avOpw7os together, or OeavOpemos. I do not 
yet. see any thing, either in Justin’s words, or in your comments 
upon them, that should move me to recede from this construc- 
tion: however, I leave it to the learned, to judge whether there 
be any thing harsh or unnatural in it. 

You charge me, (p. 264.) with “ self-contradiction,” for saying 
in a note", that though the Son was God as being a Son, and a 
Son cara Bovdjv, yet he was not God xara Bovdjv. » You should 
have let the reader see what I had offered in the same place", 
to clear up, and take off the pretended contradiction. Let us 
consider whether a few words may not set all right : he proceeded 
from (was not created by) the Father; therefore he is God. 
The procession makes him a Son, and is voluntary; but at the 
- same time shews him to have been always God. For since he 
was not ef ovx dvrev, was not created, but proceeded as a Son 
from the Father; therefore he is of the same nature with him, 
and God from all eternity. Wherefore though he is a Son xar& 
BovdAjv, and God because a Son, he is not God xara BovAjv, which 
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I asserted. And now where is the contradiction 2 Your objecting 
({p- 265.) that the supreme God could not minister as an angel, 
has been often answered: so we may dismiss such quibbling for 
the future. As to Christ being xépios durdyeor by the Father's 
appointment, I haye allowed it above, in Justin’s sense; which 
comes not up to the sense of the Hebrew. As to the Father's 
being Lord of the Son, Justin explains it by his being Cause, or 
Fountain of the Son: in which all Catholics are agreed*. You 
object that the generation (compared with one fire lighted from 
another) was yet duvduet xa Bovdfj adrod. I do not well apprehend 
what you have been doing for a page anda half. You seem to 
think that I have somewhere denied the highest generation, 
spoken of by Justin, to be temporal ; whereas I haye constantly 
allowed it: and so you do not dispute against me. 

The Son proceeded és éx gwrds, in time, according to Justin, 
and according to many more besides him; particularly Hippo- 
dytus, and perhaps even the Nicene Fathers. Well, but then 
you will say, what becomes of what 1 call eternal generation? 1 
answer, that before the procession, the Adyos was év yaorplY, as 
Justin would have expressed it; in corde, pectore, utero, as 
others’. And this is the same thing which Post-Nicene Fathers 
called eternal generation ; viz. that eternal relation and reference 
which he had to, the Father; in whom, and with whem, and of 
whom, he always was. So that there is still no more than a dif- 
ference in words between Justin’s doctrine of the generation and 
Athanasius’s ; for Athanasius owned the procession which Justin 
speaks of, a3 much as he. y 

You had cited a second passage from Justin; which, by your 
leaving out a material part of the sentence, was made to run 
thus: ‘‘ He hath all these titles, viz. Son, Wisdom, Angel, God, 
“Lord, and Word, from his being begotten of the Father by 
“ his will.” The thing that offended me here, was to find angel 
brought in among the other names, as given him on account of 
his being begotten. For if this were the case, he would be an 
angel by nature, and not by office only ; which is directly making 
a creature of him, suitably to your sense of begotten : and you will 
remember that you had produced this citation among others, to 
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prove that the Son was “ brought into existence ;” it is your 
very expression®. I had therefore just reason to complain of 
your leaving out the words, from his ministering to his Father's 
will, which shewed the name angel to be a name of office, and 
gave a new turn to the whole sentence. The censure I passed 
upon your quoting so carelessly or partially, was only this: 
“ The account you give is such as must make one think either 
“ that you never saw the book you mention, or else——” with 
a stroke: which you are pleased to call “ wrathful” and “ un- 
* christian ;” as it is natural for a man, when he is detected, to 
fly in the face of the calmest rebuke, and to give hard names. 
You now tell me, you had no design in the citation more than 
this ; to shew that the Son was “ begotten by the will of the 
‘“‘ Father.” Had that been all, you should have had no contra- 
diction from me: for I had again and again allowed it to be 
Justin’s doctrine. But if you did not design, you had really done 
more, in that partial citation; which I saw, at least, if you did 
not: and could I imagine you so unthinking, as not to perceive 
how the alteration was exactly fitted to your purpose? But as 
you best know what you intended, let it pass: only the more I 
allow to your good meaning, the less must be attributed to your 
sagacity. You proceed, in a very abusive manner, to misre- 
present my words, and to throw dirt where you have very little 
occasion. You charge me with omitting a material word in a 
“ marginal translation,” (which yet you know was no translation ;) 
and you intimate I know not what artifice, in leaving out OeAjoer, 
though it appears in the Greek ; and I could not possibly have 
any ill design in the case, because I frankly admitted that the 
generation of the Son was deAjoe, by the will of the Father, 
and had no dispute with you on that head. But your warmth 
of temper here carried you too far: and you were resolved, it 
seems, not to be outdone in wrathful and wnchristian expressions : 
at the same time not considering the difference between a just 
censure and an injurious calumny. 

Tatian, who was Justin’s scholar, may come next. I allow 
him to speak only of a temporal generation, or procession ; in like 
manner as Justin. If you can do any thing here, it must be to 
prove that the Word was no more than an attribute, before the 
procession. But Bishop Bull? is beforehand with you ; having 
demonstrated the contrary. You have but little to say, and that 
scarce worth notice. You observe that Tatian says of the Word, 
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that he was év airé, (not apis adrdv,) “ which shews, (as St. 
“ Basil argues against the Sabellians,) that by the Word is 
“ meant an internal power or property,” (p. 282.) But Basil 
was never so weak as to argue that éy airé must necessarily 
denote an attribute; but only that mpds airdyv is a stronger 
expression to signify personality ; as I have also myself argued 
in another place*: év ait@ may indifferently serve either for 
person or attribute: xpds avrév will not. When Christ says, “ I 
‘“¢ am in the Father, and the Father in me,” doth it follow that 
neither of them is a Person? There is therefore no force in 
your remark about éy airé, more than this; that the Adyos in 
Tatian might be an attribute agreeably enough to that expres- 
sion, were there not other very convincing reasons to the contrary. 

The words of Tatian (OeArjati rijs amAdrntos abtrod mpomnda 6 
Aéyos) you have rendered two several ways, and both of them 
wrong. The first you have, (p. 110.) “ By the simple efficiency 
“ of his will, this Reason, or Word, proceeded forth:” where I 
complain of your putting in “ efficiency” to serve your hypothesis. 
The second is, (p. 270.) ‘ The Word proceeded from the 
“‘ simple will of the Father:” where I complain of the words 
“ from the simple will,” to intimate to the English reader, as 
if nothing but a simple act of the will was concerned in that 
matter. Let the words appear as they lie in the author, with- 
out the mean artifice of giving them a false turn. “ By the will 
“ of his simplicity the Word proceeded forth.” 

I admit the same thing of Athenagoras as of Justin and Tatian, 
that he speaks of no higher generation than the procession : yet 
he believed the existence, the eternal and necessary existence of 
the Adyos, as before proved. Here you can have no pretence, 
except it be to imagine that the Adyos was an attribute only, 
before the procession ; as to which, Bishop Bull¢ has effectually 
prevented you: and as to what little observations you had to 
make, I have replied to them above. 

Theophilus comes under the same predicament with the three 
writers before mentioned. You have something to except against 
Bishop Bull’s reasons° for Theophilus’s believing the Son to be a 
real Person before the procession. His reasons were these : 

1. That very Logos which had been from all eternity évdiaderos 
év xapdia, becomes afterwards zpodopixdsf. If therefore he was 
ever a Person, (as is not doubted,) he must have always been so. 


© Vol. ii. p. 34. 4 Bull. D. F. sect. iii. cap.5. © Ibid. cap. 7. p. 215. 
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2. The Adyos who spake to the prophets, and was then un- 
doubtedly a Person, was the same individual Aéyes which was 
always with the Father 6 det cupmapov adres. 


3. He was the Father’s. Counsellor, obpBovdos, before the 


procession ; and therefore a Person. 

4. He is said to have been with him, and to have conversed 
with him, which are personal characters. 

5. Even after the procession, he is still supposed to Bd per- 
petually (d.atavrds) in the heart of the Father; not separate 
from him, but exerting himself, ad eatra, in the work of the 


ereation ; ‘which is the meaning of procession, and becoming 


mpopoptKos. 

6. Theophilus goes upon the same principles with Athena- 
goras, Tatian, and others ; whatever therefore could be pleaded 
for those writers, in the case, would be at the same time pleading 
for Theophilus. _ 

You pass over all those reasons, except the third and fourth ; 
though Bishop Bull" principally insists upon the jirst and second. 
And what you have to say, (p..116.) to the third and fourth, 
reaches only the fourth. For Bishop Bull had’ allowed, that 
sometimes, in common speech, (such as Tatian sometimes uses,) a 
person may be said to be with himself. But he allowed not that 
a person might be said to be counsellor to himself, in the manner 
Theophilus speaks: besides that though sometimes, and im- 
properly, a person may be said to be with himself; yet more 
generally, being with, denotes two persons, as in Johni. 1. It 
may therefore be used as an argument which in the main is right 
and good, though admitting of some few particular exceptions. 

I had almost slipped over your 284th page, where you say, 
that “ that generation, before which the perso generated was 
“ every thing he could be after it, is no generation.” But it is 
undoubtedly what those writers, and many after them, call 
generation ; and therefore this is disputing not against me, but 
them. However, though the Logos.was the same essentially before 
and after the generation, he was not the same in respect of 
operation, or manifestation, and outward economy : which is what 
these Fathers meant. 

Tertullian goes upon the same hypothesis, in the main, with 
those before mentioned ; and so need not have any distinct con- 
sideration: he has been before vindicated at large. 
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Clemens of Alexandria, whom I should have mentioned before, 
may be likewise allowed to speak of the procession. And when 
he says the Word sprang, or arose, é« Tijs maTpixijs Bovdjcews, 
ifrom the will of the Father, it is plainly intended of his being 
sent out to mankind, as observed above, (p. 453.) Though I am 
of opinion that Clemens there means the same that other Fathers 
have expressed by éx xapdlas, or éx yaorpos, and might be rightly 
rendered in St. John’s phrase, from the bosom of the Father, 
John i. 18. 

Irenzeus comes not under our inquiry, having said little either 
of eternal or temporal generation. Only from what hints we can 
gather, he seems to haye asserted e¢ernal generation*. And you 
cannot shew that he has said any thing of its being by the will of 
the Father. 

Hippolytus was undoubtedly in the hypothesis of the temporal 
generation, or procession. And if you can shew that the Adyos, 
before that. procession, was an attribute only, according to him, 
you will then'take that writer from us. You do endeavour it, 
p- 119. Bishop. Bull! had. observed, and™ I after him, that 
Hippolytus supposes God, before the. procession, to have been 
one ; and many, because he had the Son and Holy Spirit in him 
and with him™. .You say, “that learned Prelate seems not to 
“ have sufficiently considered,” that, (by. the same reasoning) the 
power also, and the counsel mentioned in the same sentence must 
have been persons. But that learned Prelate, having ajudgment equal 
to his learning, was used to consider things with great exactness ; 
and was not so prone to mistake as those that too hastily pass 
their censure upon him. You haye not considered (though I gave 
notice of it°) that the words ddAoyos, daodos, advvatos, 4BovdevTos, 
correspond to Adyos, copia, dévajus, and Bovdz, names of the Son 
and Spirit, and all so applied, except Bovdy, (for which AéAnua - 
is used, cap. 23,) in that very treatise. And Hippolytus speaks 
there just in the same way as many other both Post-Nicene and 
Ante-Nicene Fathers do upon the same subject ; several testimo- 
nies whereof may be seen in a note elsewhere? ; and their sense 
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vindicated from such exceptions as you have made to it. You add 
further, that the Bishop “ did not observe that it is the one wnbe- 
“* gotten God, even the Father, who is here said to be many.” I 
know not why you pretend the Bishop did not observe what nobody 
can doubt of: nor do I see of what service the observation can 
be to you or your cause. Allowing you that by pévos is meant 
the Father, who was many, and the 7d wav: still it was the 
Father considered in the comprehensive way, as a head of a family 
containing all; in such a sense as I have explained above4. It 
was not Hippolytus’s way to exclude or separate from the alone 
God and Father, what was essential to him, and contained in him ; 
his Logos, or his copa, his own mind, (vods,) which is the name 
he gives to the Son, thereby expressing his inseparable union 
and coexistence. : 

Origen, our next writer, I cited *for e¢ernal generation: to 
which you have little to object, beyond what I have answered to 
above. If that passage is to be depended on which you cite 
(p. 272.) from Huetius’s Origeniana ; then Origen has asserted, 
besides the eernal generation, the zpoéAevors also. 

Novatian I also considered at larges, which you pass slightly 
over. Dionysius of Alexandria, and the other Dionysius of 
Rome, I also brought tas evidences for eternal generation : whom 
you let pass without ever a word, of any weight or moment. 

Methodius" was another voucher for the same doctrine : which 
you do not, cannot gainsay. Only you endeavour to confront 
his known, certain, and genuine doctrine, with a spurious passage 
out of his Symposion: a piece very much corrupted and adul- 
terated in the judgment of Photius, as Bishop Bull had ob- 
servedx, and you take no notice. 

' Pamphilus I also cited for the same doctrine ; fou also 
Alexander of Alexandria, to whom you have some little excep- 
tions, which I have answered above, and which are perfectly 
foreign to the present question. 

Eusebius I did not cite, because some just exceptions may be 
made to him; and there is no reconciling him perfectly with 
himself, at different times. This you must know; and yet, very 
deceitfully, you “ conclude,” as you say, (p. 273.) ‘‘the Ante- 
“‘ Nicene writers on this head, with the judgment of the learned 
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“ Eusebius, which may justly be esteemed to be the true sense of the 
‘“‘ ancients before him:” producing a passage from his Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, wrote before the Council of Nice, and before 
he had well considered the subject, and corrected in some material 
points afterwards, as I have observed above, p. 500. 

And now we are come down to the Arian times; in which 
Dr. Clarke and you think you have found something to your 
purpose; artificially tacking together testimonies of several 
kinds, some Oatholic, some Arian, and some doubtful: of which 
in their order, that I may fully clear the point I am now upon. 
But before I come to these testimonies, I must strike out a 
little into history, to give the reader a clearer notion of what we 
are about. 

I have elsewherey given a brief account of an argument which 
the Arians made use of to prove the Son of God a creature. 
They argued that the Father must produce his Son either volens, 
willingly, (by which they understood jree choice,) or nolens, 
against his will, which in Greek they expressed by @voixy avdyxn, 
meaning what we should now call extrinsic necessity. The argu- 
ment is much the same with what Dr. Clarke urges in these 
words: “ Whatever proceeds from any being otherwise than by 
“the will of that being, doth not in truth proceed from that 
“being, but from some other cause or necessity, extrinsic to, and 
“ independent of that being.” And in another place*, ‘““ What- 
** ever is caused by an intelligent being, is caused by the will of 
“that being; otherwise it is not (in truth and reality) caused 
“ by that being at ail, but by some superior cause, be it necessity, 
“ or fate, or whatever it be, &e.” 

This was the old Arian argument, and that was their sense of 
necessity, or dvavxi) avdyxn: which I shall prove by plain testi- 
monies beyond contradiction. Athanasius may be first cited, 
who writes thus>: “They have another way of saying the Son 
“is a creature, by pretending wil/, and arguing thus: if he did 
“not exist by wil/, then God had a Son by necessity, and unwil- 
“ lingly. But who is it, you miscreants, that imposes necessity 
** upon him ?” Ss 
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Epiphanius represents it thus¢: ‘They object that he begat 
“ the Son willingly or unwillingly: and if we say unwillingly, 
‘“‘ then the divine nature is forced by necessity, and not by free- 
** dom of will.” He coneludes that the generation was. neither 
willingly nor unwillingly, but naturally. 

St. Ambrose‘, St. Austin’, and others‘, represent. the same 
eavil of the Arians much in the same way; which being once 
well understood, we may easily deal with your pretended au- 
thorities. The first is of the Council of Sirmium in the, year 351, 
which condemned Photinus. It is to be noted, in the first. place, 
that this Synod of Sirmium was made up mostly of men of sus- 
pected faith, Arians or Semi-Arians: and though they did well 
in condemning Photinus, and though Hilary laboured much in 
putting the best construction possible upon their confession and 
anathemas; yet Athanasius and others rank them in the 
class of Arians; and it is certain they stand not perfectly clear 
in their character against sume very just and weighty objections. 
M: Tillemont says of them, that “they were the declared ene- 
“mies of the Church, the same Eusebians who had been con- 
** demned in the Council of Sardica*:” and it seems that Hilary 
himself, who had once judged very kindly and candidly of them, 
saw reason afterwards to alter his sentiments. Having now 
some notion of the men, let us next see what they say, in relation 
to our present point. 

“Tf any one say that the Son was begotten, and the Father 
“not willing, let him be anathema. For the Father did not 
‘“‘ beget the Son, as being constrained, or impelled by a physical 
“ necessity, as not willing; but he at once willed and produced 
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Filium volens, an nolens genuerit. 
mois od contr. Serm. Arian. p. 626. 

Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. xxxv. p. 
565, 506. Cyrill. Alex. Thesaur. p. 
5% 52. 

& Tillemont, History of Arians, p. 
144.a book which I would particular- 
ly commend to the perusal of the 
English readers, to give them a just 
notion both of ancient and modern 
Arianism. 

h See Tillemont, p. 145. 
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“ him from himself, begetting him without time, and without 
“ suffering any thingi.” 

The expressions here are cautious and guarded: and though 
perhaps the men had something more in their hearts than they 
were willing to utter; yet as they have explained the Father's 
willing the generation in opposition only to his being forced, 
Biacbels, and (axels) impelled; their doctrine may pass. And 
so Hilary putting the mildest and most candid construction upon 
it, explained it to mean only that the generation was not nolente 
Patre, against the will of the Father. And his comment upon 
umd avdykns dvorkis axOels, is nec coacta imperio naturalis legis 
essentia est; his essence was not compelled by the command of a 
natural law. 

You ask me, (p. 257.) “whether the persons censured by 
“the Council of Sirmium, or any others, ever were so stupidly 
“« senseless, as to think any thing that is necessary, to be therefore 
“ against the will of God, as well as without it?’ To which I 
answer, that the Arians (whether stupidly or maliciously 1 know 
not) so interpreted the Catholic sense of natural and eernal 
generation; allowing no mediwm between free choice and such 
compulsive necessity*. And there is one Dr. Clarke, who at this 
day (whether stupidly or otherwise I know not) charges the same 
doctrine with the same consequence, (as I have shewn,) allowing 
no medium in this case, between what he ealls wil/, and extrinsic 
necessity. You ask, “if God be omnipresent by outward coaction, 
“or against his will, because not by it?” I like your argument 
very well: please to apply it to what I have quoted above from 
Dr. Clarke: it may serve as an answer to him, in respect of 
necessary generation. You are here arguing for me, and happen 
not to know it. You ask again, “Is not he omnipresent by 
“ gvorxy avdykn, necessity of nature?’ He is omnipresent by 
necessity of nature, in the modern sense of the phrase: but ¢vo.xy 


i Ei tis pi) Ochnoavros rod matpds et impassibiliter ex se eum genitum 


demonstravit. Hilar. 


yeyevrrnoOat éyor tov vidv, dvdbepa 
€oTo” ov yap Biacbeis 6 marip ind 
avaykns pvotkis ax Geis, @s ovK 7Ocdev 
eyevynae Tov vidv* ad aya 7 €BovdHOn 
kal aypéves kal drabds €& éavrod adrdv 
yerrnoas amédeée. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 
lib. il. cap. 30. p. 126. Athan. de 
Synod. p. 744. 

Si quis nolente Patre natum dicat 
Filium, anathema sit: non enim no- 
lente Patre coactus Pater, vel naturali 
necessitate ductus, cum nollet, genuit 
Filium ; sed mox voluit sine tempore, 


p- 1184. 
k To the testimonies before cited, 
I shall add one more, a very full and 
plain one, from the eighth anathema 
of an Arian council, in the year 344 
Or 345- 
Tods od Bovrnoe ovde OeAnoe ye- 
evvijo Oat Tov vidy eipnkdras avevAaBas, 
avéykny 5é Snrovdtt aBovAnrov kat 
dampoaiperoy rrepiteBerkdtas TO Oca, iva 
axov yevvnon Tov vidy, SvaceBeardrous 
kal2rns éxkAnotas E€vous emvywwaoKopev. 


Apud Athanas. tom. i. p. 740. 
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dvdyxn never stood for what we call, in this case, necessity of 
nature. I know not whether there be one instance of it in all 
antiquity: I have not yet met with any, no, nor of the word 
necessity so applied. Certain however it is, that in the places 
which we are now concerned with, dvovxi dvdyxn had no such 
meaning, but that only which I have given. You go on arguing 
and reasoning, what necessity of nature must signify: which is 
only talking without book, and guessing what words anciently 
meant, without consulting the ancients to know the fact. But 
at length you come to argue somewhat more like a scholar: you 
observe the opposition made by é¢Bovdj6n on the one side, and 
bd avaykns puoikis 4xOels on the other. That is well urged: but 
observe also, Biacdels 5 Taryjp. Can any words be stronger? 
This determines ¢vovxy dvdyxn to the sense I am pleading for ; 
and therefore é8ovA70n is rather to be interpreted by its oppo- 
sition to this. So Hilary interprets it, and construes os ov« 
n0<cdrev, cum nolle. But I will frankly tell you what my opinion 
is, which I ground chiefly upon the consideration of the men 
concerned in that Council, that they really meant by ¢SovA7j6n 
what you say, and yet by dvovxi) dvdyxn what I say ; admitting 
no medium, any more than Dr. Clarke has done in this case, 
between necessity in the hard compulsive sense, and free choice: 
and perhaps they intended, obliquely, to charge the Athanasian 
doctrine (as the Arians used to do) with that hard necessity, just 
as Dr. Clarke has been pleased to charge it as a consequence upon 
ours. Thus, I think, we may fairly compromise the dispute 
about the Sirmian Synod. 

You next mention the Council of Sardica, meaning the false 
Sardican Council, or Synod of Philippopolis, in the year 347 : 
which condemned Athanasius, Hosius, Julius; as they themselves 
had been condemned by the true Sardican Council. 

Hilary! bestowed the same kind pains here that he used 
afterwards with the decrees of the Sirmian Synod, to interpret 
their confession to a Catholic sense. And coming to the words, 
ex voluntate et consilio, he understands them, not in the sense of 
Jree choice, but in opposition to corporalis passio, corporal passion, 
that is, extrinsic necessity. However, I am persuaded (knowing 
the men) that Hilary was too kind in his construction ; though 
with a good design, hoping by condescending towards the weak, 
to reduce them, by degrees, and to gain them over to the true 


1 Hilarius de Synod. p, 1172. 
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and sound faith. He was forced to apologize afterwards for his 
good-natured and well-meant endeavours ; which had rendered 
him suspected with some that were zealous for the Catholic 
faith. 

But let us now come to some better instances than such as 
you have brought me from suspected synods. Sure you do not 
expect I should take notice of the Arian Council of Antioch. 
What if they condemned some Arian tenets? Has it not been 
common for Arians, being ashamed of their leader, to condemn 
some of his tenets in words, at the same time professing the 
same things in other terms? Give me authorities from men of 
steady principles, known Catholics, and not from known Arians. 
You do pretend to three such, Marius Victorinus, Basil, and 
Gregory Nyssen. Let us examine them. 

Marius Victorinus says, that the generation “was not by 
‘* necessity of nature, but by the will of the Father’s Majesty™.” 
Such are his words: but when you inquire what he meant by 
will, and what by necessity, he is directly against you. Wéil is 
with that writer a name for any natural power, or for God him- 
self ; so that generation by wi// comes to the same with gene- 
ration by nature, which is what we now call necessary generation : 
and it is plain, that he understood by necessity, extrinsic ne- 
cessity, as opposed to intrinsic nature. What is this to your 
purpose? Whoever will be at the pains to search into the senti- 
ments of so obscure and perplexed a writer, (whom I am not 
very fond of quoting,) will perceive thus much at least, all the 
way through him, that he believed the substance of the Father 
and Son to be equally necessarily existing. 1 shall content 
myself with a few references®. 

Basil is also quoted by Dr. Clarke, as saying that the Father 
begat his Son, having his “‘ power concurrent with his will ;” 


m Est autem lumini et spiritui 
imago, non a necessitate nature, sed 
voluntate magnitudinis Patris. Ipse 
enim seipsum circumterminavit, &c. 
Filius ergo in Patre imago, et forma, 
et Adyos, et voluntas Patris——Sic 
igitur voluntate Patris voluntas appa- 
ruit ipse Adyos, Filius. Mar. Victor. 
lib. i. adv. Arium, p. 188. Basil. ed. 

n A se movens Pater, a sese gene- 
rans Filius, sed potentia patris sese 
generans Filius ; voluntas enim Filius, 
unde enim si ipsa voluntas non est a 
sese generans, nec voluntas est: sed 
quoniam Dei est voluntas, equidem 


ipsa, que sit generans, generatur in 
Deo. Et ideo Deus Pater, voluntas 
oa unum utrumque, &c. Ibid. 
p. 188. 

© Una eademque substantia, vi pari, 
eademque potentia, majestate, virtute : 
nullum alteri prius, nisi quod causa 
est alterum alterius, p. 224. 

Una eademque substantia, et simul, 
et semper: hoc est enim dpoovcror, 
dpooveiay, €xav, simul substantiam 
habens, paremque existendi vim atque 
virtutem, eandemqne substantize na- 
turam, &c. p.225. Vid. p. 227, 234. 
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and that the Son springs from the Father’s goodness?. If the 
design be to deceive the populace with the sound of words, there 
may be some use in such quotations. But such, things-ought 
not to be offered either to scholars or by scholars. Who knows 
not that Basil is as express as possible for the necessary emistence 
of God the Son; and directly denies and confutes the very 
thing for which you are pleading? “ Will you not cease, you 
“‘ impious wretch,” (says he to Eunomius, who was pleading the 
same cause that you now are,) “to speak of his not existing, 
‘“‘who exists necessarily, who is the Fountain of Life; who 
‘« gave being to all things that are4?” I render rdv dvrws dvta, 
necessarily existing, because it always signifies the same with 
what we express by that word. Again, speaking of the Euno- 
mians, he says, “ They d/aspheme in pretending. to say, the Son 
“ of God ever was not; as if he did not exist by his own nature, 
“but was brought into being by the favour of God?.”. What is 
this, but directly and flatly denying the very thing which you 
are contending for? Against which you set an obscure passage 
or two, which mean nothing of what you intend by them. As 
to Basil’s first expression, of the Father’s having his power 
concurrent with his will, it signifies only, that his wi// and his 
nature are the same, coeyal with each other, and equally 
necessary in this case. Cyril of Alexandria thus expresses the 
same thought, something more distinctly than Basil. 

“ It were superfluous and silly to imagine the Father to be a 
“ Father either wnwillingly or willingly ; but rather naturally 
“and essentially. For he is not wnwillingly whatever he is 
“ naturally : having the will to be what he is, concurring with the 
“ natures,” 

He means that the wil] and the nature are both together 
coeval and coeternal : in like manner as God always was what he 
would be, and always would be what he was. The like thought 


EKTLKOV. 


P ‘O Gcds civdpopoy exov tH Bov- 
Anoee thy Sivapw, eyevrnoev akvov 
éavtov’ eyerynoev ws avdros otdev. Basil. 
Hom. xxix. p. 624. 

Das elvae tov vidy yevynrov, ek Tod 
dyevyntov erds dmohdprpayra, kal 
avrofany, Kal adrodyaboy ex ths ¢w- 
oToLod mys, THs TatpiKns dyadrnTOs. 
Contr. Eunom. lib. ii. p. 66. 

4 Ov maven py dvTa Tpocayopevar, 
& dee, rov dvrws dvra, Thy my} THS 
Cons, Tov mace Trois ovat Tov elvat Trap- 


Basil, contr. Eun. ii. p. 56. 

¥ M)) eival more tov vidy Tov Qed 
Braodnpodrres, as TH pev Eavrod piger 
pi bvra, xdpure dé els 7d etva bard Tov 
Qcod mapaxbevra, Ibid. p. 57. 

8 Tleperrov dy ety kat dpabes, 1d 
yoo avebeAjtas, i) Oedntas yevriropa 
Umdpxew oleaOa Tov marépa, roe Se 
paddov Kal ovawwdds" Eat rp ovK 
avebeAnras & €ort pugix@s, ou pais 
txov TH proc tv O€Anow Tov eva a 
éort. Cyrill. Dial. ii, de Trin, p. 456. 
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we have before seen in Lactantiust. 
that at all favours your principles. 

As to the second citation from Basil, the passage itself leads 
to the meaning. He there styles the Son atrodyador, essentially 
good, as proceeding from the Fountain of essential Goodness, 
that is, from the Father himself: which is no more than 
saying, that he is Goodness of Goodness, in like manner as 
God of God. 

Come we now to Gregory Nyssen, where the reader will 
admire at Dr. Clarke’s pretences and yours upon this head ; 
unless you take up passages at second-hand, without ever 
looking into the authors themselves. 'The words you have first 
pitched upon are these? : 

“ For neither doth that immediate connection between the 
“* Father and the Son exclude the wild of the Father, as if he had 
“‘ the Son by some necessity of nature, without his will: neither 
“does the will divide the Son from the Father, so as to make 
“ any distance betwixt them.” 

Thus far Dr. Clarke quoted; shaping his translation, with 
little hints and parentheses, as near as he well could, to his own 
sense; however opposite to the author's. Let Gregory go on: 
“* Let us neither exclude from our notion the Father’s zil/ about 
“the Son, as if it were straitened (or burdened) in the connection 
“ of the Son’s unity with the Father; neither let us dissolve the 
“immediate connection by considering the wild in the gene- 
“ration.” Gregory proceeds to tell us, that to will what is 
good is essential to, and inseparable from the nature; as also to 
enjoy the thing willed, and that it cannot possibly be conceived 
without it. He further illustrates his meaning by the instance of 


Here is nothing in this 


t Ex seipso est, et ideo talis est 


ayabés’ 6 ydp éortt, TodTo. Kal OeAnrdv 
qualem se esse voluit. Lactant. Inst. 


éorw alta. Athan. Orat. iii. p. 615. 


lib. ii. cap. 8. p. 161. 

Plotinus, before any of them, speak- 
ing of God, says that his will was con- 
curring with his existence: and he 
and his will are the same. 

Sivdpopos airs éavté Oédov adrds 
eivat, Kal Todro dy Omep Oéhet, Kat 7 
Gednors Kat adros év. Plotin. Enn. vi. 
lib. viii. cap. 13. 

TO eivar dyabds re Kai eAenpor, éxet 
pev, ovk ex Bovdnoews dé obre. pév 
aBovdhraes taira €or’ Oedee yap eivar 
tovro Omep éoriy del, kal €oTar ovTo. 
Cyril. Thes. p. 56. 


Ov péev aBovdnras kat dbeAnras eoriv 


a Ovre yap 7 Guecos abrn cvvaea 
éxBddrer rv BovAnow rod martpds, as 
kard Twa picews dvirykny dmpoaiperas 
Tov vidy €axnkéros’ ovre 7 BovAnois 
dviornot Tov marpds roy vidv, ds Tt 
dudornpa peragd mapepminrovoa, os 
pyre exBddrevy trod Sdyparos riy eri 
7@ vip Bovdnow rod yevvyjcavros, ota 
orevox@povperny ev Ti} cuvapeia ris Tod 
viod mpos Toy marépa évdtynTos, pyre 
pay thy adidoraroy Suadevew cvvadecar, 
Orav évOcwpnra Th yevvnoer BovAnats. 
Greg. Nyss. Orat. vii. contr. Eunom. 
p- 206. 
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Jive, and light streaming from it; that if the fire be imagined to 
have reason and will, it would choose or will to send forth its 
streams of light, according to its nature, with more to that 
purpose. 

From hence it is manifest, that Gregory intended no more by 
will than we mean when we say God wills his own existence, or 
is what he would choose to be. Whether this be a proper sense 
of will is not the question: but it was Gregory’s sense. And it 
is plain he does not mean by gvovxy dvdyxn necessity of nature in 
the modern sense, but such a necessity as lays a restraint or 
burden upon the willx, would be an imperfection, or a pain and 
uneasiness to the person. I might shew this further by many 
and express proofs of the necessary existence of God the Son, 
occurring in this very treatise, too tedious to recite at length: I 
must refer to some in the margin’. 

Now for a word or two of St. Austin ; and then we may shut 
up our inquiries into the sense of the ancients on this head. 
You tell me of a childish quibble of St. Austin’s, (p. 255.) I 
gave the reader, in the Appendix to my Defence, an account of 
what Dr. Clarke and you call a “ childish quibble :” by which it 
may sufficiently appear that the childishness is none of St. Austin’s. 
It is no commendation of your discretion to revive the memory 
of a thing which can serve to no purpose, except it be to expose 
your unacquaintedness with antiquity. You pretend to tell me, 
that I “ repeat the same quibble in my Appendix, without 
“ attempting to answer the Doctor’s reasoning.” But the design 
of my Appendix was to shew that the Doctor had committed an 
error, in supposing that St. Austin was making an answer to 
such testimonies as the Doctor had produced; when he was 
answering nothing but a mean quibble of the Arians about nolens 
volens. As the Doctor had there made a slip, for want of know- 
ing or considering what St. Austin had been doing, and upon 
what occasion he had said what he did; for the Doctor's credit, 
you should have let it drop, and have said no more of it. The 


x In such a sense Gregory uses the jection or servitude: for which reason 


phrase elsewhere. 

‘O 8€ dvdyxn hicews tmeEevpevos 
evepyet dua mavrds, paddov S€ rarye 
TH vmaxony’ ode ef ut) BovdotTo TovTO 
moteiy wpovons tis picews. Greg. 
Nyss. ey ‘Bun. lib. i. p. 44. Paris. 
Vid. p. 49, 292. 

*Avaykn dpvorxi is constantly spoken 
_of as an imperfection, or mark of sub- 


it was not thought applicable to God. 

Nature necessitas used in that low 
sense by Hilary, p. 976, 986, 1116, 
1117. 

y Gabe omnes vow, p. 1. rod bv- 
res dvros, understood of all the three 
Persons, p. 3. del dvros émep éoriv, of 
the Son, p. 4. pio dv Geds" 6 dv, 
Pp: 9. dvrws dvra, p. 205, 272. 
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colour you would now give to it is, that my answer to what was 
objected of the Son’s being generated by will, was out of St. 
Austin: which is only heaping mistake upon mistake, and 
defending one error by another. Look again into my Defence, 
(vol. i. p. 347, &c.) and you will find I was shewing how necessary 
emanation might be and had been understood, consistent with 
will. St. Austin came in by the bye indeed, but he was not 
cited as admitting either nolens or volens in the case; but as one 
who had contented himself with retorting the objection of the 
Arians upon themselves. I therefore passed on (p.348.) to others, 
who had allowed the generation to be by will, and I intimated in 
what sense they allowed it: not in any such sense as Dr. Clarke 
intended, though he cited those very men (Marius Victorinus, 
Basil, and Gregory Nyssen) as favouring his doctrine. He 
should not have opposed will to necessary generation, when citing 
men that asserted both; and who understood by will a quite 
different thing from what he did. This was my answer with 
respect to citations of that kind. But as to other authorities 
from Justin Martyr, &c. I allowed wili to be taken in the 
Doctor’s sense: and my answer there was, that they intended it 
only of the zpo€devors, not of the eternal generation. 

Upon my saying in my Defence, (vol. i. p. 347.) that you could 
not but have apprehended my meaning, about the difference 
between will and arbitrary will, had you retained in mind what 
you must have observed in the reading of the ancients ; I say, 
upon this you remark, that those ancients were really ‘“‘ moderns,” 
(p- 259.) and that I often “ express myself in this ambiguous 
“‘and unfair manner.” Yet you yourself take the liberty of 
calling the very same writers, and those of the same age, ‘‘ an- 
“‘ cient writers:” such as the Sirmian Council, Hilary, Basil, 
Marius Victorinus, and Gregory Nyssen; to whom Dr. Clarke 
had appealed in his Scripture Doctrinez. It was to obviate 
those testimonies that I referred you to the writers of that time, 
calling them ancients ; as you yourself have since done twice to- 
gether, (p. 256, 257.) So easy is it to condemn another, and to 
do the same thing yourself. It seems they are ancients with you, 
while they furnish you with objections: but when the same 
writers, or their contemporaries, afford solutions also, then they 
become moderns. But to return. 

The sum then of what hath been said is this: all the Fathers 

z Part ii. sect. 17. 

VOL. II. dal 
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believed the necessary existence of God the Son: I have proved 
it of several, and might have done it of more, were it necessary. 
But the material thing was to take off the objection of the 
voluntary generation. I have done it, by distinguishing between 
those that asserted only a temporal generation, (where I allow 
will to be understood in the strict sense,) and those that asserted. 
cternal. As to the latter, none of them ever allowed generation 
to be by will, in your sense of the word. They sometimes admit 
it in the sense of approbation, and they always reject necessity of 
nature; meaning by it extrinsic force, fate, or coaction, never 
what we now understand by it when applied to God. 

Having thus cleared the main point, it remains only to take 
some notice of a few incidental objections you have made; which 
eould not before be brought in, without breaking my method 
and disturbing the connection, 

You object, (p. 253.) that if this be the case, that the Son 
necessarily exists; then he is self-existent: that “ if the sun were 
‘* self-existent, so also would be its rays; if a tree, so also its 
“¢ branches : the same thing partially considered :——de- 
“ rivation, origination, causality, generation, in such a case are 
“« figurative, improper expressions.” 

By this then I perceive I have been doing nothing in searching 
antiquity : you have some maxims to yourself that must overrule 
all authorities. I shall answer you what I think sufficient. 
1. Allowing your plea, the consequence then is, that the Son is 
self-existent as well as the Father: we change the name, but 
retain the ¢hing. And now we shall challenge you to prove 
either from Scripture or antiquity, that the Son is not self 
existent ; provided you keep steadily to what you have said, that 
whatever is necessary is also self-existent. If this maxim be 
certain, then the Son is se/fewistent, though referred up to an- 
other, and I have proved it in proving his necessary eaistence. 

But, 2. I answer, you appear a little too late to be a corrector 
of the language of all the ancients, philosophers and divines. 
They have constantly distinguished the ideas; and wherever 
there is a difference. of ideas, there is a reason for assigning 
different names. Who does not see that the question whence a 
thing is, and the question what it is, are very different questions ? 
Or that wnmutably existing, and existing under this or that 
relation, as a father, or as a son, are quite different things? And 
though we do not say that Father and Son are the same 
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thing partially considered, where there are no parts : yet we admit 
them to be the same substance diversely considered, under distinct 
relations and personalities. 

You refer me (p. 251.) to Modest Plea, p. 173. where I find 
it objected, that “ if generation were necessary, there would be 
“no limitation to the number of Persons.” Yes, the number 
will be limited to so many as are necessary : and no more can be 
necessary than there are found, in fact, to exist. 

It is further objected, that “in Scripture, the begetting of 
“ the Son is always mentioned as an act of the Father ; and an 
“act cannot be necessary.” But shew me that Scripture ever 
makes it an act, in your sense. I have heard of begotten, I never 
read that it was a voluntary act, a matter of choice ; which is 
your sense of act. Seripture represents it by the relation of 
thought to mind*, or by the dzavyacua, the shining forth of 
light” from the luminous fountain: and so does all antiquity. 
This answers to the old sense of begetting® and acting: but do 
not invent novel senses of them, and still pretend Scripture and 
antiquity. In your new sense of begetting and acting, there is no 
proof either in Scripture or antiquity, that the Father begat or 
acted : and now what have you done but altered names, and left 
things as before? Was there ever truer pedantry about words ? 
You may call generation, in our sense, metaphorical, if you 
please ; though you have no reason to give, why it is not proper : 
but when you have done, shew, if you can, that this metaphorical 
_ sense was not the true and only sense wherein it was understood 
both by Scripture and antiquity. 

You object, that my “ distinction between will and arbitrary 
** will is elusive and equivocating.” - But I pray excuse it for 
the Doctor’s sake ; who makes the same distinction®, in other 
words, between will of approbation and will of choice ; which is all 
that I mean. 

You object, that the doctrine of “ necessary emanations was 
“‘ Gnostic and Valentinian :” which you can never prove. But I 
must remind you that Athanasius charged upon the Arians two 
things as Gnostic and Valentinian, which undoubtedly are so: 

. : ; 

b Thad, renner naan pa nh tema 3 kal 6 Atos THY avyny. 

© Adyov yevvapuev. Just. M. Dial. LEuseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. i. cap. 12. 
183. : ‘ a : Lux splendorem generat. Ambros. 

ec dubitaverim Filium dicere et de Fid. p. 540. 
radicis fruticem, et fontis fluvium,et  "Amavyacua yevvarat. Basil. contr. 
solis radium ; quia omnis origo parens Eun. p. 89. 
est, et omne quod ex origine profertur 4 Scripture Doctrine, p. 248. ed. 2. 
RY 2 
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one was their bringing in 0éAnpa®, will, between the Father and his 
Word : another was their making a creature Creator‘. Philastriuss 
further charges them with borrowing another principle from the 
infamous Apelles, (of the Marcionite tribe,) which was the 
making a second God, a creature and a subject of the first. Not 
to mention that Bishop Bull had run up your doctrines to the 
old Gnostics™ long ago; and was never yet confuted, nor ever 
will be. It might therefore have been more prudent in you, to 
have been silent on this head. 

Now we have mentioned the matter of necessary emanations, 
it may be proper to hint briefly what has been the Church’s 
constant doctrine in that article. It occurs not indeed any 
where under those terms: neither does the necessary existence of 
God the Father. The ancients expressed not either of the 
doctrines in those terms: so the question must be, not about 
the name, but the thing: and emanation must be distinguished 
according to its two senses; as either signifying the Person 
emaning, or the emaning itself. They that spake only of a 
temporal procession, or emanation, could not mean that such pro- 
cession was necessary. Only, as they held the necessary existence 
of the Person, proceeding in time, but always existing in the 
Father to whom he belonged, and to whom he is referred ; their 
doctrine, however expressed, comes to the very same that has 
been since called eternal generation, or emanation. They that 
held eternal generation were all in the principle of necessary emana- 
tion, directly and plainly. Only the word emanation (if it stands 
for dmdppoia) was either approved, or otherwise, according as 
understood: and generation was the more common name for it. 
All is summed up in this, that the Son is necessarily ewisting, but 
still of the Father, and referred to him as his head. 

You pretend, that the distinction of a threefold generation is 
groundless. If you mean that single writers do not speak of 
three generations, it may be true of most of them, not a//: for 
an exception must be made for some’, who plainly acknowledged 
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eternal generation, temporal procession, and Christ’s incarnation. 
But taking the Fathers collectively, there is demonstration for 
that threefold distinction I have mentioned. And even as to 
single Fathers, though they did not give the name to all the 
three, they acknowledged the things meant by that name ; as I 
have fully shewn. Which of the three is most properly called 
by the name of generation, is a very fruitless question: it is 
manifest that that name was given by some or other of the ancients 
to all the three. 

You object, (p. 283.) that Irenzeus argues against all internal 
generations. The reader may see that matter handsomely 
cleared up in Massuet’s Previous Dissertations upon Irenzeus*. 

You object, (p. 285.) that the notion of consubstantiality (I 
suppose you will say the same now of necessary emistence) is far 
from inferring equal supremacy. But, having once sufficiently 
proved his necessary existence, and took off your pretences about 
will, (which you chiefly trusted to,) the rest will create no 
difficulty with considering men. As to your weak charge upon 
Tertullian, &c. about angels and souls being consubstantial with 
God, it has been answered. You have a pleasant argument, 
(p- 271.) that “ if the Son was generated, by the will and power 
“ of the Father, into a state of Sonship, either im time or from 
*¢ eternity, it is sufficient to distinguish him from the one supreme, 
“* self-existent, immutable God ; who is incapable of any change, 
** even so much as in any mode of existence.” Your argument 
here turns upon a fanciful supposition, that all generation, 
whether temporal or eternal, implies mutability, or change. But 
be pleased to make sense of what you have here said, on either 
supposition. Suppose the generation eternal, what sense is there 
in conceiving a change where there is nothing new, no state ante- 
cedent, no prius or posterius, which every change implies ? Suppose 
it temporal; then as it means no more than a manifestation, 
exertion, or taking a new office, relation, &c. what change is there 
in all this, more than there is in God the Father, upon any new 
act, manifestation, exertion of power, &c.? There is no change at 
all in it, no, not so much as in any mode of existence. 

I have now run through all that I find material under this 
Query. Upon the whole it appears, that the ancients firmly 
believed and professed the necessary existence of God the Son: 
as well those who maintained the generation to be temporal, as 
those that professed it efernal. And you have not been able to 
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prove, either that the former thought the Son an attribute only 
before his generation, or that the latter ever made generation to 
be by will, in any sense but what is consistent with what we now 
call necessary emistence and necessary emanation. 

It may not be here improper to throw in a few words about 
the several similitudes and illustrations made use of by the 
ancients to help imagination, and to give men a more lively sense 
of divine truths. They are all of them Jow, and infinitely short 
of what they were intended to represent; some of them perhaps 
too coarse, and such as might better have been spared: but 
writers are not always upon their guard. They had a pious 
design in adapting their comparisons to the very meanest capa- 
cities. The resemblances were these; mind and thought, light 
and its shining, sun and its rays, fountain and streams, root and 
branches, seed and plants, body and its effluvia, fire and fire, light 
and light, water and streams. 

These similitudes were intended to represent the consubstan- 
tiality, or coeternity, or both, according as they were most fitly 
adapted, respectively, or most proper to represent either, or both. 

The comparisons of fountain and stream, root and branch, body 
and effiuvia, light and light, fire and fire, and such like, served 
more peculiarly to signify the consubstantiality: but those of 
mind and thought, light and splendor, (ps kat arxavyacpua,) were 
more peculiarly calculated to denote cocternity ; abstracting from 
the consideration of consubstantiality. For thought is not any 
thing substantial : and I know not whether ight, dnatyacyua, was 
ever taken to be so by the ancient Fathers. It is certain that 
sometimes it was looked upon as a mere energy or quality’. I 
say then, that coeternity was more fitly represented by those two 
similitudes, than consubstantiality. 

Indeed Eusebius would not allow that™ coeternity was signified 
in the similitude of ight and splendor ; or, I may more properly 
say, luminous body and light, for that is the meaning. But in 
this that great man was very singular. And though Mont- 
faucon’s censure of him, as commonly wresting Scripture, and the 
Church’s doctrine, to his own private fancies", may seem rather 


1 Justin. Martyr. Dial. p. 372. | _™ Nihil itaque insolens si Eusebius, 
Euseb. Dem. Evang. lib. iv. c. 3. qui plerumque Scripturarum et Ec- 
Damascen. vol. i. p. 135, 137. Theo- clesie dogmata ex sensu et opinione 
dorit. in Epist. ad Hebr. c. 1. ver. 3. sua eestimare ausus est, in multis lap- 
Heer. Fab. lib. v. c. 7. p. 256. sus sit. Montf. Prelim. in Euseb. 
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too severe; yet it is certainly true of him in this instance: 
unless we could suppose that parenthesis, or digression, (for such 
it seems to be,) foisted into his work by some other hand. No 
Catholic, before or after him, ever talked in that way, but quite 
the contrary. Origen®, Theognostus?, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
and Alexander, (to say nothing of later writers%,) give a very 
different account of that similitude: and they are more to be 
regarded than Eusebius, who stands alone in his account of it, 
directly thwarting the sense of all the Catholics his contempo- 
raries, as well as of his predecessors that have used it. But to 
proceed. 

It is observable that those who expressly maintained the 
temporal generation only, as Justin Martyr, Hippolytus, and 
several others, they also illustrate it by similitudes; not by 
Gs and dravyacua, so far as I have observed, but by light of 
Uight, one fire from another fountain and streams. They have 
sometimes also the swn and its rays, which seems to me to 
amount nearly to the same with 6s and dzavyacua. Those 
writers considered the light, not only as breaking forth, or 
streaming out from the Father absolutely, (as they considered it, 
who illustrated eernal generation thereby,) but also relatively, 
in respect of the creatures ; upon whom it began to break forth 
and shine, when the Son exerted his power in the creation. 
Then was light sprung up to them from the Father, which light 
had been before eternally in and of the Father, not manifested 
ad extra, not sent abroad, as they would express it. 

You give hints in your preface, (p. vii.) and book, p. 285, 
and elsewhere, that the notion of the ancients was no more than 
that the Son was from “an internal substantial power of the 
“Father, by his will, without any division, abscission, dimi- 
“ nution, &e. as one fire is lighted from another :” but you 
represent their sense very partially, or at least very obscurely. 
Their plain meaning was, that the Son was really, and not 
nominally distinct from the Father ; which they signified by one 
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fire and another: and they meant further to signify, that though 
the Son did in a certain sense come out from the Father, yet he 
was not divided from him, but remained still really in him and 
with him. I have set the principal passages in the margin ; 
which may serve to explain each other, and fully to ascertain 
the meaning. It would be tedious here to enter into the par- 
ticulars. Upon the whole, their meaning was, that the Son so 
came out from the Father, as still to remain in him: it was an 
economical, not a real separation. And so the Father did not 
leave himself emptied, as it were, of his Son, by his sending him 
out to create and to transact all matters between him and the 
creature. 

This, I doubt not to say, is the certain and the full meaning of 
those Fathers: and had it not been for some persons coming to 
read them with the notion of e¢erna/ generation in their heads, 
they could never have mistaken so plain a matter as this is, of 
the Son’s being sent out economically from the Father, first to 
make, and next to govern the creatures : which mission, manifes- 
tation, or exertion, is, with those writers, his generation: as it 
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seems to have changed his language and sentiments too after- 
wards: or else he held a generation prior to this, along with the 
mpoédevots. It must also be confessed, that the Catholics them- 
selves were for some time pretty much divided about the ques- 
tion of eternal generation ; though there was no question about 
the eternal existence. Whether the Adyos might be rightly said 
to be begotten in respect of the state which was antecedent to 
the zpoédevois, was the point in question. Athanasius argued 
strenuously for itt, upon this principle, that whatever is of 
another, and referred to that other as his head, (as the Adyos, con- 
sidered as such, plainly was,) may and ought to be styled Son, 
and begotten: besides, the Arians had objected, that there 
would be two wnbegotten Persons, if the Adyos ever existed, and 
was not in the capacity of Son ; and the Church had never been 
used to the language of two wnbegottens. These considerations, 
besides the testimonies of elder Fathers who had admitted 
eternal generation, weighed with the generality of the Catholics ; 
and. so eternal generation came to be the more prevailing lan- 
guage, and has prevailed ever since. There is nothing new 
in the doctrine more than this, the calling that eternal generation 
which others would have styled the eternal existence and relation 
of the Adyos to the Father ; which at length amounts only to a 
difference in words and names. This appears to me a fair and 
full account of that matter, after the most.careful and impartial 
search I have been able to make into the ancients upon it; 
that I might not deceive either myself or my readers. 

In conclusion, since you have been pleased to call upon me for 
satisfaction, (p. 297.) which I shall be always ready to pay for 
any injury I have really done to my readers; I now leave it 
to your “ingenuity to consider, what satisfaction you ought to 
‘“‘ make your readers,” for the following particulars. 
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1. For carelessly passing over the many and plain testimonies 
I produced for eternal generation; from Irenzeus, Origen, 
Novatian, Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of Alexandria, Metho- 
dius, Pamphilus, and Alexander of Alexandria: as to which, 
you have not attempted to shew that I have misconstrued the 
passages, nor have you endeavoured to reconcile them to your 
principles ; contenting yourself with objecting only, instead of 
answering, as usual with you. 

2. For imposing upon us the spurious or interpolated Consti- 
tutions: which, you know, are of no value in this controversy, 
with men of letters. 

3. For representing the Councils of Sirmium, Sardica, Antioch, 
as undoubtedly orthodox ; though never so accounted, or received 
as such, by the Catholics in general, but suspected as Arian by 
many, and that very justly. 

4. For your several wnfair, not to say manifestly false trans- 
lations: of the words of the Sirmian Council, p. 258, 274. of 
Hilary, p 259, 275. of Tatian, p. 270, 110. of Basil, p. 291. 

5. For representing (p. 273, 287.) Eusebius as giving the 
sense of the ancients upon a point wherein all the Catholics 
before, and in, and after his times, are flatly against him, (as 
many as speak of it,) and not a man concurring with him. 

6. For your very slight, superficial, and elusive answers to the 
many weighty reasons I before gave in my Defence, (vol. i. p. 360. 
to 365.) to prove that the Logos was a real and an eternal Per- 
son (according to the ancients) antecedently to his procession, 
otherwise called generation. 


Query IX. 


Whether the divine attributes, Omniscience, Ubiquity, &c. those indi- 
vidual attributes, can be communicated without the divine essence, 
from which they are inseparable ? 


TO this you say, “ it is sufficient to answer, that individual 
“ attributes can neither be communicated with nor without the 
“ essence.” Your reason: “ because communication of an in- 
‘* dividual, without the communicator’s parting with it, is 
“ supposing it to be not an individual, and is consequently a 
“ contradiction in terms,” p. 301. Thus far you: and you go 
on after this with so peculiar an air of self-complacency and 
satisfaction, that one would almost think you weak enough to 
imagine you had said something considerable. The great diffi- 
culty is still behind, to determine what makes an individual, or 
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to fix a certain principle of individuation. 1 called upon you 
for it before; knowing that very wise men thought it as 
difficult a problem as to square the circle. But to a man of 
your abilities nothing is difficult; you can solve the doubt in 
three words. 

You undertake it, (p. 307.) telling me, that the “ principle of 
** individuation is a self-evident thing.” To those only, I presume, 
who have not sagacity enough to see where the difficulty lies: 
to such all things are easy, as all colours are alike to men in the 
dark. Let us have this solution. “ It is that by which any one 
“ thing, be it simple or complex, is that one thing which it is, 
“and not another.” That is to say, it is that by which any 
thing is an individual. And pray what is that? Are we not 
just where we were? If any should ask you what is the cause of 
the motion of the heart, you would tell them, I suppose, it is that 
by which the heart is made to beat ; or if you are asked the cause 
of the tide, it is that by which the waters are made to ebb and flow. 
Who would be the wiser for such discoveries? You have not 
told me what makes an individual; but you have signified, in 
other words, what is meant by the phrase, principle of indivi- 
duation, which I knew very well before. 

Having laid your foundation, such as it is, you proceed to 
build upon it. “ Two beings,” you say, “ may be one complex 
“ being, but they cannot either of them be that one being which 
‘this is. ‘T'wo substances may be one complex substance, but 
“ they cannot.either of them be that one substance which this 
“is.” Wonderful edifying! But the great defect is, (and it is 
strange you should not perceive it,) that we do not yet know 
what we are to call one being or two beings; one substance or two 
substances: if that were settled, any child could go on. We 
must therefore stop your course a little, and bring you back 
again to the place where you set out. To convince you of your 
being mightily out of the way, let me put a case to you. Upon 
Dr. Clarke’s principles, of the divine substance being extended, I 
desire to know whether this substance which fills the earth, be one 
with that substance which fills heaven: this is bringing your 
doctrine of individuals to the test, in order to see of what service 
it may be to us. By your principles, so far as I yet perceive, 
this substance and that substance must be two simple substances, 
and one complex substance. I wondered indeed why you chose 
the word complex, rather than compound ; which signifies the 
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same. But now I recollect that Dr. Clarke had declared® 
against God’s being a compound substance. He may be complex, 
however, upon your /ypothes’s : and so if we must have a complea 
Deity, it may as well be with a Trinity of divine Persons, as without. 
Clear your own schemes, and you clear ours at the same time. 

Dr. Clarke’s notion of individual substance appears plainly to 
be this ; that if the substance be but spiritual, and there be no 
disunion, then the substance is one, one simple substance. I 
approve of his notion as very just: and since the three divine 
Persons are supposed by us to be all spiritual, and united as 
much as possible, more closely indeed (being equally omnipresent) 
than you suppose the parts of the divine substance to be; I say, 
since these things are so, the three Persons may be one indi- 
vidual substance, upon the Doctor’s principles, one simple and 
uncompounded substance ; which is what we assert: and if the 
substance be individual, the attributes, we hope, may be so too: 
and then all is right. You are used to pay a deference to the 
learned Doctor’s judgment in other matters; do so in this: or 
if you are resolved to debate the point, dispute it first with him: 
he may probably give you good satisfaction, and save me any 
further trouble. 

You are displeased with me (p. 309.) for mentioning parts of 
the divine substance. But let your displeasure fall where it ought, 
upon the learned Doctor; who having subjected the divine 
substance to eatension, has necessarily introduced parts ; there 
being no extension where there are not parts. Besides that the 
Doctor has expressly admitted parts, provided only they be not 
separable, compounded parts, which I charge you not with. You 
say, indeed, that instead of parts, I should have said “ partial 
‘“‘ apprehensions of its omnipresence.” But, I beseech you, put 
me not off with words, nor with such answers as you would not 
yourself admit in another case. I am talking of the divine 
substance, which is not made up of apprehensions, but of some- 
what veal; which (upon your and the Doctor’s hypothesis) must 
be called extended parts. You would laugh at us, if we should 
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tell you that the three Persons are three partial apprehensions, 
when you ask us what they are; whether beings or not beings. 
Do not therefore put us off with empty sounds, when we ask 
you the like questions about the parts of the divine substance ; 
whether Beings or one Being: and if one Being, whether one 
individual Being ; and if so, whether simple or complex. By that 
time you have furnished out proper answers to these questions, 
all that you have objected about individual will drop and dwindle 
into nothing. And it will be great satisfaction to us to observe, 
how handsomely you can plead on the opposite side, and how 
ingeniously you can unravel your own sophistry. You may at 
length, perhaps, be sensible, that all the difficulties you have 
raised about individual, numerical, specific, &c. resolve only into 
this; that we know not precisely, in all cases, what to call 
individual, or numerical, or specific. You have a very distinct 
notion (in your way of thinking) of any two parts of the divine 
substance: and yet you know not whether it be proper to say, 
that this part is individually and numerically the same substance 
with the other part. You would be as much puzzled about spe- 
cific; since you would hardly think it sufficient to say, that they are 
specifically one and the same substance. Learn therefore, from 
hence, to distinguish between difficulties relating to things, and 
difficulties about names only. 

You attempt to answer what I had urged in my Defence, vol. 
i. p. 445. where I had argued against the same wisdom, goodness, 
or any other attributes, being supposed to reside in infinitely 
distant parts. I thought no maxim clearer than this, that 
attributes of any subject reach not beyond their subject: and 
therefore whatever attribute is in this substance, cannot be also 
in that substance ; unless this substance be that substance. I did 
not urge these things as being of any rea/ weight in themselves ; 
but only as having the very same weight as your objections 
against the doctrine of the blessed Trinity have, or ought to 
have: and I was to convince you of the folly of wading beyond 
your depth. You have answers, such as they are, ready for 
every thing; either to shew that you know more, or else know 
less than wise men do: for, it is one degree of knowledge to be 
sensible of one’s ignorance. You tell me that the “ same 
‘“‘ individual moment of time is every where, and the same 
“ individual truth is every where.” Admitting this, why then 
may not the same individual wisdom, power, &c. be in three Per- 
sons ? But if I should ask you to give me any distinct notion of 
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the same individual moment or the same individual truth being 
every where, possibly you might be strangely confounded. Is 
this moment or this truth substance or attribute? If attribute, 
what is the subject of it? If the divine substance be the subject, 
how can these ¢ruths and these moments reside in an extended 
subject, without being coewtended ? And how can the attributes 
of one part be the attributes of another part, any more than 
the extension of one is the extension of another? However, since 
you have been pleased to admit that this individual truth and 
that individual moment are “ entirely in the whole, and entirely 
‘* in every part of the universe ;” we shall want a good reason 
why the same individual attributes may not be entirely in the 
whole Trinity, and entirely in every Person of it. But you will 
say, that you suppose the attributes common, and not commu- 
nicated: and so there will be a difference between your hypo- 
thesis and ours. But, as the main difficulty lies in conceiving the 
same attributes to be entirely in the whole, and entire in every 
Person; this being happily got over, the other will create no 
difficulty. It is as easy to conceive the same thing common in 
this manner, as common in that manner: for there is no other 
difference but in the manner, between common and communicated. 
Having thus dispatched the main point, relating to the principle 
of individuation, (which stands just where it did,) you will not 
expect any further answer to such objections as turn only upon 
the uncertain meaning of individual. 

I freely own my ignorance, that I am not yet got beyond the 
common School definition: IJndividua sunt que dividi non 
possunt in plura ejusdem nominis, et nature singularis. Individual 
is something widivided, in such respect as it is conceived to be 
one: and one is something single, and not multiplex, in that 
respect wherein it is conceived to be one. I pretend not to make 
any man wiser by such an account as this: but it is proper to 
confess our ignorance where we know nothing. This, however, I 
pretend to be certain of, that every individual-is, upon your 
. principles, made up of parts; and that all oneness, or sameness, 
is by wnion of parts: otherwise there is nothing in the world 
that you can call one substance, or same substance, at all. Now, 
if wnion makes oneness, or sameness, you will be extremely puzzled 
to find out any wnion closer, or stronger, or higher, than that 
union which we conceive to be among the three Persons. Why 
then may they not be one individual Substance, Being, God ? 
Or the same individual Substance, Being, God? I like what 
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St. Bernard* has said of this matter ; and leave you to confute 
it when you are able. 

I may here take some notice of the authiad of the Appeal to a 
Turk, &c. who thinks it strange we should pretend to know that 
three Persons are one Being, when, by our own confession, we 
know not precisely what makes one Being, nor can fix upon any 
certain principle of individuation, p. 54. Now, as to the fact, 
that three Persons are one God, or one Being, we pretend to 
know it from Scripture: but as to the manner how they are 
united, we know it not at all. I suppose, we may know that soul 
and body are so united as to make one man ; though we understand 
not the nature of the wnion: or that the parts of matter cohere, 
though we understand not the manner or cause of their cohesion. 
And if we are puzzled in accounting for the wnion of things so 
familiar to us, and suited to our capacities, what wonder is it, if 
our thoughts are lost in accounting forthe divine union of the 
tremendous Deity? It is one thing to know that three Persons 
are one G'od, another to know what makes them one. If the 
author’s objection lies only against calling the Persons one 
Being, as not being scriptural ; we shall be content if he admits 
them to be one God, or one Jehovah, which is evidently Scripture 
doctrine. His reasoning, p. 56. is of the same size for acuteness 
and penetration with what he has, p. 54. If we have no idea of 
the manner how two may be one, he will infer, that “ we have no 
“ idea either of two Persons or of one God.” That is to say, if 
we have no idea of the manner how soul and body make one man, 
we have no idea of soul, or body, or of one man. Now the case 
is this ; we have an idea of the Persons united, and we under- 
stand that they are one, having a confuse general idea of unity : 
but as to the internal cause, or particular manner of the union, we 
have no idea of it. What is there strange or surprising in this, 
unless it be strange for ignorant creatures to know only in part, 
and to be able to understand something without knowing every 
thing? But to return to you. 

I shall nowlook back, to see if there be any incidental passages 
under this Query deserving notice. Page 303, I find you endea- 
vouring to prop up the Doctor’s aphorism, that “ necessary 
“‘ agents are no agents, and necessary causes no causes.” This 
is also strife about words; in which the cause is nothing con- 
cerned. For admitting all you would have, it comes to this 


x Inter omnia que recte unum di- e converso, tres substantize una in 
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only; that the ancients have improperly called the Father an 
Agent, or Cause, in respect of the generation: the doctrine will 
stand exactly as before, only in other terms. And you must 
not pretend to change the sense of the ancients in respect of the 
words act or cause; and still appeal to their expressions as 
countenancing your novel notions: that will be affronting the 
readers indeed. But let us inquire a little into this new philo- 
sophy. I asked, whether an infinitely active Being can ever 
cease to act? To which you answer not a word. I asked, 
whether God’s loving himself (which is loving every thing that is 
good, and which general love, or natural propensity, seems to be 
the prime mover in all the divine acts) be not acting? To which 
you reply nothing. I believe we are almost out of our depth 
here, and might more modestly leave the divine acts to that 
divine Being who alone understands the nature of them. But 
since you pretend to be wise in such high things, I may puta few 
questions to you concerning them. You say, “ the essence of action 
‘ig exerting of power, and the will is the original of all exerting 
“‘ of power.” Well, let action be exerting of power: Does God 
never naturally or necessarily exert any power? Who can be 
wise enough to know these things? But, the “will is the 
“ original:” and is not the will itself determined by essential 
wisdom, goodness, and truth ? And why is not that as much the 
original which determines, as that which is determined? How is 
it that God cannot but will good, cannot but will happiness: as, 
on the other hand, he cannot but ni// evil, cannot but ni/d un- 
happiness? Are approving and disapproving the same with 
knowing good and evil? Or does he not rather approve and dis- 
approve, because he knows why? How hard a thing then is it to 
distinguish between what shall be called acts, or actions, and 
what not? You have discarded all that in common speech 
passes under the name of action. Walking, riding, running, are 
no acts: they are bodily motions, following the impulses of some- 
thing else that moves and actuates. Human aciés must be con- 
fined to what is invisible, to what passes in the dark recesses of 
our minds. And here our ideas are very defective and obscure ; 
and our language almost all improper and metaphorical ; taken 
from bodily motions, which are no acts. We may divide the 
powers or faculties of the mind into perceptive and active: and 
we may call the latter by the name of wil/. But still what is 
that perpetual activity of the mind, that general pursuit of 
happiness, and avoidance of misery, which is not merely percep- 
tive, and yet is necessary and unavoidable? It will be said, per- 
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haps, that it is natural, resulting from our nature ; that is, from 
God, who gave us our nature: and so herein we ac¢ not, but are 
acted upon. Be it so; let us next go higher, to the first cause 
of all things: are there no natural and necessary propensities 
there, no natural or necessary aversions ; in a word, no willings 
and nillings, which are as necessary as it is to exist? Yet they 
are acts, internal acts; and the ground of all external : or else 
we know not what acts are. But enough of this matter; which, 
as I before observed, is entirely foreign to the cause. 

You object, that the Father is not airios (as Basil styles him), 
if the Son necessarily coexists with him. But he is airos, not- 
withstanding, in Basil’s sense of alrios, in the ancient sense of 
airios, when necessary causes were styled causes: and can any 
thing be more ridiculous than to plead ancient phrases, and not 
to take them in their ancient sense? Could not I, in this way, 
quote Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Emlyn, (and indeed whom 
not?) as being perfectly in my sentiments; let me but put a 
sense upon their words as I please, however contrary to the 
known, certain sense of the authors? Was there ever a wilder 
method of supporting an hypothesis ? 

You have something, p. 305, which is reasonably put, and 
deserves consideration. I had pressed you with insuperable 
difficulties relating to the omnipresence, and other undoubted 
truths. To which you reply, that the ‘* omnipresence is a truth 
‘** demonstrated by reason, and affirmed in Seripture ;” which 
our doctrine is not, at least not so certainly: that therefore 
though the difficulties be equal, here and there, yet the positive 
evidence is not. You will forgive me for putting your argument 
somewhat clearer and stronger than you had done. Now to this 
I answer, that our positive evidence from Scripture is very great 
and full; as hath been often shewn. I will here mention but 
one argument of it, viz. that you have not been able to elude 
_ our proof of the Son’s divinity, without eluding, at the same time, 
every proof of the Father’s divinity also; as I have shewn 
abovey. Is not this a very sensible and a very affecting demon- , 
stration of the strength of our Scripture proofs? You add further, 
that our doctrine is “ impossible to be understood.” A ground- 
less calumny, which I confuted at large. Is omnipresence im- 
possible to be understood, which you say can be demonstrated ? 
or is our doctrine more hard to be conceived than that is? But 
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you pretend an insuperable difficulty in our scheme, that it makes 
more supreme Gods than one: which is another calumny as 
groundless as the former. You ask, are not two supreme Gods, 
though undivided, two supreme Gods? Yes, certainly; but two 
supreme Persons, that is, two equally supreme in nature, (though 
not in order,) and undivided in substance, are not two Gods, but 
one God. You add, that making “ one substance” is not the 
same thing with making “ one God.” To which it is sufficient 
to say, How do you know? or how came you to be wiser, in 
this particular, than all the Christian churches early and late? 
The heathens, you tell me, did not pretend that their subordinate 
deities, though consubstantial, were equally supreme. They were 
therefore the more silly in supposing them consubstantial, and 
not supreme; that is, of the same nature, and yet of a different 
nature. But the heathens were further wrong in making more 
deities than one, supreme and inferior: wherein you copy after 
them, adopting their Polytheism, and paganizing Christianity, as 
Dr. Cudworth expresses it. 

You accuse me, (p. 311.) as “ presumptuously” calling my 
doctrine “ the doctrine of the blessed Trinity,” in opposition to 
yours. But why will you give yourself these affected airs? 
Great presumption, indeed, to believe that the Catholic Church 
has kept the true faith, while Eunomians and Arians made 
shipwreck of it. But it is high preswmption in a few private men 
to revive old heresies, and to talk as confidently of them, as if they 
had never been confuted. A modest man would be apt to 
distrust his own judgment, when it runs counter to so many 
eminent lights of the Christian Church, and has been so often 
condemned by the wiser and better part of the Christian world. 
A becoming deference would appear well in a case of this nature : 
nor do I know any thing short of infallibility that can either 
warrant or excuse this big way of talking which you affect to 
appear in. 

You intimate, (p. 311.) that it is not reason, but Scripture 
you appeal to; and that you will here join issue with me, apart 
from metaphysical hypotheses. Agreed: discharge then your 
metaphysics for the future ; let us hear no more of self-existence, 
to divide the Father from the Son, when Scripture tells us they 
are one. Let us no more be told, that begetting is an act, and 
every act is of the will : this is all metaphysical. Wave all further 
discourse about specific, and individual, and intelligent agent, and 
the like, to hinder plain Christians from seeing that Scripture 
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makes no more Gods but one; never supposes the Son another 
God, nor admits Father and Son to be two Gods. Drop your 
pretences about subordination of offices, as implying distinct 
authorities, unequal power, independence on one hand, subjec- 
tion on the other: such reasonings are metaphysical. Let us 
hear no more that three divine Persons must be three personal 
Gods, three Beings, three Substances ; and that there can be no 
Unity of Godhead, but identical personal Unity, confined to one 
Person solely: these are metaphysics; deep, profound metaphy- 
sics. Tell us no more that derived and underived powers cannot 
be the same powers, nor any equality stand with the distinct 
relations or offices of a father and a son. Give up your famed 
dilemma against the Unity, that each Person must be either the 
same, whole, identical substance, or else an homogeneous undivided 
part of that substance: and your other dilemma, that the Persons 
must either have the same identical life, or distinct identical 
lives ; neither of which (you imagine) can stand with our princi- 
ples. These are abstract metaphysical speculations, such as 
never disturbed the churches of Christ, until many years after 
they had professed their faith in, and paid their worship to, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the one true God. Wave 
these things for the future, and we shall readily join issue with 
you upon Scripture alone ; and shall then believe that you mean 
what you say, when you hereafter plead for the laying aside of 
metaphysics. We desire no metaphysics but in our own necessary 
self-defence: if you begin in that way, we must also enter the 
lists in the same way, and oppose false metaphysics with true ; 
to shew the world your wanderings and your inconsistencies, 
even in what you most rely upon, and (though you will not own 
it) almost solely trust to. 


Query X. 

Whether, if they (the attributes belonging to the Son) be not indivi- 
dually the same, they can be any thing more than faint resemblances 
of them, differing from them as finite from infinite ; and then in what 
sense, or with what truth can the Doctor pretend that all divine powers, 
except absolute supremacy and independency, are communicated to the 
Son? And whether every being, besides the one Supreme Being, 
must not necessarily be a creature and finite ; and whether ail/ divine 
powers can be communicated to a creature, infinite perfection to a 
finite being ? 

I FIND nothing in your further reply (which is no reply) 
to this Query, but what I have fully obviated in my Defence, 
ss2 
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and now in my answer to the other Queries above. All that the 
reader can learn from what you have here said, is, that if the 
question be, what it is not, viz. Whether the Son be the Father ; 
you have something to plead for the negative : but if it be, as it 
really is, Whether the Son be a creature and finite ; you have 
nothing to say to it. The evidence is so full and strong against 
you, that you dare not submit it to a fair hearing. Allow you but 
to wrap yourself up in ambiguous terms, supremacy, self-existence, 
individual, &c. and you are willing to hold on a frivolous and 
tedious dispute, of no benefit to the readers: but bring you 
down to plain sense and fixed terms, then you draw. off, and 
take your leave. A conduct suitable to such a cause, but very 
unworthy of the hands engaged in it.. 


Query XI. 


Whether if the Doctor means by divine powers, powers given by God, 
(in the same sense as angelical powers are divine powers,) only in a 
higher degree than are given to other beings; it be not equivocating, 
and saying nothing : nothing that can come up to the sense of those 
texts before cited, or to these following ? 


Applied to the one God. To God the Son. 


Thou, even thou, art Lord alone; thou 
hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, 
with all their hosts, the earth, and all 
things that are therein, &c. Neh. ix. 6. 

In the beginning God created the hea- 
ven and the earth, Gen. i. 1. 


All things were made by him, John i. 
3. By him were all things created ; he is 
before all things, and by him all things 
consist. Coloss. i. 16, 17. 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast 
laid the foundation of the earth ; and the 


heavens are the works of thy hands. 
Heb. i. to. 





THE questions here were, what Dr. Clarke meant by divine 
powers, and whether his meaning comes up to the texts here 
cited. I am now told, that the “divine powers of the Son are 
“ not only in a higher degree than angelical powers, but totally 
*‘ of a different kind: for” (let us observe the reason) “ to the 
** Son is committed all judgment,” p. 316. Well then, the Son’s 
divine powers are at last dwindled into his offices given him by 
God ; therefore divine most certainly, This is the divinity of 
God the Son, which you stand up so zealously for in your 
preface ; and for the sake of which you are so highly affronted 
to be thought opposers of Christ’s divinity. But let us go on. 
I insist upon the Son’s having creative powers, according to the 
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texts cited, and as I have proved more at large in my Sermons. 
You have little to reply, but that derived and underived are not 
the same: whereas they are the same, because they descend 
from one to the other: were they both wnaderived, they could not 
(at least according to the ancients) have been the same. Derived 
and wnderived may be the same substance, as well as greater and 
less, containing and contained, may be the same substance: which 
you are forced to allow in your hypothesis of the extended parts 
of the same substance. And why must you be perpetually 
quibbling upon the different senses, or kinds of sameness, and 
using arguments against us, which inevitably recoil upon your- 
selves? Do but keep to that strict sense of sameness which you 
are using against us, in the argument about derived and wi- 
derived ; and I will demonstrate to you, upon your own prin- 
ciples, as before hinted, that there is no such thing as one and 
the same substance in the world. 

In answer to hard arguments, in this Query, you return me 
hard names. ‘‘ Heaps of contradictions, not treating the argu- 
“ ment seriously ;” in short, any thing that first came into your 
head, being at a loss for an answer, and resolved not to be 
entirely silent. You are cavilling at the account I gave of the 
ancients, as assigning to three Persons their several parts and 
provinces in the work of creation. I observed what meaning 
they had in it*, and that their words are not_to be strictly and 
rigorously interpreted. Have you a syllable to object to the 
truth of this report? Not a word: the thing is too plain and 
evident to be gainsaid. The truth is, if the ancients are to be 
interpreted rigorously, the Father is not properly Creator at all, 
but the Son only ; for he is represented as doing and executing, 
the Father as issuing out orders only. But who can entertain so 
absurd a thought, as that the Father did not work in the crea- 
tion as much as the Son? Again, the Father is represented as 
standing in need” of the assistance of the Son and Holy Ghost. 
How will this suit with that supreme dignity, that alone self- 
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sufficiency, which you are contending for? If you interpret this 
rigorously, it must be as great a lessening to the Father as you 
pretend the executing of another's orders is to the Son. It is 
plain therefore, that these sayings of the ancients were intended 
only to preserve a more lively sense of the distinction of Persons; 
while they considered them altogether as equally concerned in 
the creation, and equally working in it. You object that no 
ancient writer ever said that the three Persons “ created in con- 
* cert,” p. 299. But what did the ancients® mean then, by 
understanding the text of Genesis, ‘ Let us make man,” of all 
the three Persons? And what did they mean by giving the Son 
the title of o¥yBovdos*, Counsellor to the Father, in that work ? 
How much does this come short of what I said? Nor can you 
make any thing more of av@evria, (a word which rarely occurs,) 
or of auctoritas¢, (which is used oftener,) than the preeminence 
of the Father as Father, his priority of order. When you wrote 
before, you were confident that the Son was not styled zoinrjjs 
7év d6Awv: and this you noted, to confirm your fiction, that the 
Father only was efficient cause, the Son instrumental. You have 
been since convinced of your error by plain testimonies given you 
in great numbersf. But still you go on in your pretence about 
efficient and instrumental, notwithstanding zoinris, which you 
had before allowed to be expressive of the efficient cause. Now 
the defect is, that the Son is not 6 ronrjs: and neither is that 
true, for I cited Eusebius for 6 roinrijs applied to God the Son. 
I have spoke of 8:4 before, and so here pass it over. You are 
persuading me that even Cyril of Jerusalem, whom I quoted in 
my Defence, (vol. i. p. 381.) is expressly againstme. Ridiculous 
to any that know Cyril: you can mean this only for such as do 
not read. If there is any thing to be suspected of Cyril, it is 
rather his excluding the Father from being Creator, than the 
Son from being efficient. But the late learned Benedictine 
editor has sufficiently cleared up Cyril’s orthodoxy on that 
heads. I charged” you with opposing efficient to ministering 
cause ; either very unskilfully or very unfairly. Now you would 
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seem to come off by making the Father efficient, by way of 
eminence. Why then did you not allow both to be efficient, and 
leave the eminence only to the Father, that the readers might 
understand you, and that I might save myself the trouble of 
disputing that point? Let but both be equally efficient, and as to 
the eminence of order in the efficiency, (which is all you can make 
of it,) I readily assent to it. 

You tell me of Origen’s making the Father zparos dnpuovpyos, 
the first and principal Creator: as if Origen admitted two 
Creators. But if you mean not to deceive your readers, you 
should tell them, that Origen never uses the phrase of apéros 
dnuovpyos, but where he is retorting upon his adversary Pagan 
testimonies in the Pagan stylei; as was proper to do. But 
when Origen speaks in the Christian style, and is delivering his 
own sense; it is then ap@ros dnuwovpyds, primarily Creator *, 
You have something more to urge from Origen, that the Son 
was avroupyos, immediate worker in the creation. Well then, 
I hope the Son was efficient ; and, by your representation, more 
properly so than the Father, who only gave out commands. Are 
you sensible of what you are doing? Or have you a mind, at 
length, through your great zeal in attributing to the Father the 
commanding part only, to make him properly no Creator at all? 
If you strain the expressions of the ancients to the utmost rigour, 
that must be the consequence. Be content therefore to allow 
a proper latitude of construction, and a significant mystery in 
these things. But I have obviated all you have said upon this 
topic, about the Father’s commanding, elsewhere!. You quote 
Eusebius again, his Demonstratio Evangelica, which is of no con- 
sideration with meat all. What if he styles the Son dpyavor, does 
he not style him dnusovpynua too, in the same piece, though he con- 
tradicted it again afterwards?) Why must Eusebius be thought to 
speak the sense of the ancients, especially in things where he 
manifestly ran counter to the ancient doctrine? You may see 
this very notion of the Son’s being épyavov condemned by the 
famous Synod of Antioch™ long before Eusebius wrote. I value 
Eusebius in many things; but not where he attempted to de- 
prave and corrupt the doctrine of his Catholic predecessors ; 
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perhaps to gratify some novelists, before he had well considered 
what he was doing. However, if any one has a mind to see 
what mild construction may be put upon that expression of 
Eusebius, he may consult Bishop Bull and Dr. Cave", For my 
own part, I think the best defence to be made for him is, that he 
seems to have grown wiser afterwards. You charge Basil with 
weakness for making Aétius the inventor® of the distinction 
between iad and dd. But where was Basil’s mistake? You say, 
Origen, Eusebius, and Philo insist upon it. But Philo’s is only 
general, without application to this case: and Origen’s and Eu- 
sebius’s amount to no more than a preeminence of the Father 
as such, They do not carry it to a difference of nature, as 
Aétius did?; and you also do: you do it indeed under other 
terms, but as plainly, while you deny the necessary existence of 
the Son. You will find none higher than Aétius, or Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, to countenance you in it. There is nothing more 
that is material under this Query. 

You have not been able to take off the force of what is urged 
from Scripture and antiquity for the Son’s creative powers: and 
that creative powers are divine powers, in quite another sense 
than the Doctor and you use the phrase, in the equivocating 
way, will be seen as we pass on. 


Query XII. 


Whether the Creator of all things was not himself uncreated; and 
therefore could not be e od« dvrwy, made out of nothing ? 

AS to your complaint of my wording this Query, and my 
styling Christ the Creator of all things; I refer to my Sermons4, 
where I haye proved the thing, and to my Defence", where I 
have shewn that it is the language of all antiquity to style him 
Creator, and not barely in your deceitful way, him, “by whom 
* God created all things,” while you inform us not what you 
mean by it. You say, you “affirm not (nay, you blame those 
* that presume to affirm) that the Son of God was created, or 
* that he was é¢ odk évrwv, out of nothing.” With what sin- 
cerity you say this, let the reader judge from the nine arguments 
I produced in my Supplement, to shew that you make the Son 
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a creature’. How you may equivocate, I know not: but I am 
sure you dare not tell us distinctly what you mean by saying, 
you blame those that affirm that the Son is “out of nothing :” 
it is either a mean quibble, or something worse that you are 
ashamed to own. You are pleased to give up some criticisms 
of Dr. Clarke’s in relation to a passage of Origen which I had 
took notice of in my Defence’; so that we have done with. 
Still you talk of “ten thousand passages” in Origen, as opposite 
to my sentiments. When you were in the way of romancing, 
(which has no certain rule,) you did well to take a large number. 
I challenge you to produce a single passage from any piece of 
his, that is to be depended on, which either directly or indirectly 
makes the Son a creature. That, you know, was the point here 
in question. 

The-remainder of this Query is filled with all the worthless 
trifles you could rake up from Sandius, or others, to represent 
the ancients as making the Son a creature. At the same time, 
because you know they have been answered, and that you cannot 
stand by them, (yet having a strong propensity to make use of 
them, for the deception of ignorant readers,) you produce them 
with this faint and disingenuous censure upon them. “TI think 
“that the writers I have here cited were mistaken in their 
“‘ judging about consequences, when they thus charged with 
* Arianism the most learned and most eminent men the Chris- 
** tian Church ever had.” Permit me here, for a while, to choose 
myself a new adversary ; one that honestly professes his belief of 
the Son’s being a creature, and has produced those very passages, 
most of them, as favouring those sentiments; which he is not 
afraid nor ashamed’ (while maintaining, as he believes, the 
honour of the great God) to call his own. After long and deliberate 
considering the question of the Son’s being a creature or nocreature, 
the argument he mainly depends on", with respect to the senti- 
ments of the ancients, is this: the universal application of the 
words in Prov. viii. 22. ‘The Lord created me the beginning 
* of his ways, &c.” by the ancient Christians, to the creation of 
Christ by God the Father. And indeed, hardly any thing can 
be brought out of the ancients, at all looking like it, but what is 
either the application of, or allusion to this text. The argument 
then is this: the text in the Proverbs has éxrice, according to 
the Seventy: the Fathers, knowing little orno Hebrew, followed 
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that rendering: éxrice signifies created: therefore the Fathers, 
in general, believed and taught that the Son is a creature. The 
argument would be irrefragable, if the word éxrice, as it might 
signify what is pretended, could be shewn to have been so un- 
derstood by the Fathers. But if created may signify appointed, 
or constituted, (as in good Latin authors, consuls, captains, magis- 
trates, are said to be created, and we sometimes use the word 
in English, of creating a peer, or creating any officer,) and it may 
be certainly shewn that some Fathers so understood it, and no 
proof can be given that any of them understood it otherwise ; 
then there will appear such a flaw in the argument, as the wit of 
man will not be able to make up. We have it upon record, that 
this very point came to be considered about the middle of the 
third century, by Dionysius of Rome*, (with his clergy;) who 
fearing, upon the rise of Sabellianism, lest some should run into 
the opposite extreme of making the Son a creature, first condemns 
all such doctrine, as highest blasphemy, and next answers what 
had been urged by some from this text, expressing himself as 
follows: ‘“‘ And what need I say more of these things to you, 
“‘ men full of the Holy Ghost, and well knowing what absurdities 
“¢ follow upon the supposition of the Son’s being a creature ? To 
“‘ which the leaders in that opinion seem to me not to have well 
‘“* attended, and so they have very much erred from the truth; . 
“interpreting that place, ‘The Lord created me the begin- 
“ ning of his ways,’ not according to the meaning of the divine 
“ and sacred writ. For, as you know, éxrice is a word of more 
“ senses than one, éxrice, created, here stands for éméornoe, 
“ appointed, over the works (God) had made by the Son him- 
“self. The word éxrice is not here to be understood to be the 
“same as énolnoe: for roijoat and xrica are very different.” 
Here we find how that text was understood by the most con- 
siderable men of the Church about the year 259. 

And let it not here be objected, that the piece is of doubtful 
credit, because extant only in Athanasius: for nobody that 
knows any thing of Athanasius, and is not strangely bigotted to 
an hypothesis, can suspect any foul play in this matter. It is the 
less to be suspected here, because, as I shall shew presently, 
Athanasius did not entirely approve of this construction of 
Dionysius, and would certainly never have forged an interpre- 
tation different from his own. Besides,: it is observable that 
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Eusebius, in his famous piece against Marcellus, interprets that 
text in the very same manner as Dionysius had done, defending 
it at largey by several parallel places of Scripture. He interprets 
éxtice by xaréragev and xaréorncev, appointed, or constituted. So 
that we have very great reason to believe that this was the 
prevailing and current construction of Prov, viii. 22. in the Ante- 
Nicene church. What confirms it is, that they all understood 
apxjv in the active sense, for Head or Principle, just as Dionysius 
and Eusebius do: and so the sense is, that the Father appointed 
the Son Head over all his works. 

That this was the sense of dpx7 all along, may be proved 
from Justin, Theophilus, Tatian, Clemens, Origen, and Metho- 
dius, to name no more: which consideration is alone sufficient 
in the case, when there is no positive proof on the other side. 
Only I must add further, that clear and strong passages may be 
brought, from the Fathers in general, to prove that they believed 
the Son to be wnereated. Seeing then that this text may bear 
such a sense as has been mentioned ; seeing it was certainly so 
interpreted by some, and no reason appears for Mr. Whiston’s 
interpretation at all; but the sense of dpyy, as understood by 
the ancients, is entirely against him, as also many clear testi- 
monies of the Son’s being uncreated: these considerations put 
together are enough to shew that there is no force in the argu- 
ment drawn from the Fathers following the LX. X, and reading 
éxtice in that text. 

But I further promised to give some account of Athanasius, 
in relation to this text; because Mr. Whiston* has been pleased 
to say some very hard, and indeed unjust things of him, in 
relation hereto. Athanasius could not be at a loss to know the 
meaning of éxtice, which had been so well explained both by 
Dionysius and Eusebius. He therefore closed in with the 
common interpretation, as signifying appointed, or constituted. 
But then he understood the appointing to be to the work of redemp- 
tion only, not the work of creation : at least he makes no mention 
of the latter. He seems to have been apprehensive that the 
notion of appointing to the work of creation might sound too 
low: and indeed many of the Arians scrupled not to say as 
much, at least, in words. Athanasius thought the way of 
speaking not so proper, his notion being that the Father could 
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no more create without the Son’, than exist without him, both 
being alike necessary; and therefore appointing was not so 
proper a word for it. This principle he lays down in the very 
same Oration, where he at large comments upon Prov. viii. 22. 
Nevertheless it may be said, that this great man might perhaps 
be too scrupulous in this matter. Cyril4 of Jerusalem (whose 
orthodoxy is unquestionable) scruples not to assign a reason 
why the Son was appointed to create: and it has been usual 
with all the Christian writers to represent all offices as descending 
from the Father to the Son. Athanasius himself allows that 
God the Son wrought in the creation, upon the Father’s issuing 
out his fiat, or command for it: as also do several other Post- 
Nicene writers® This in reality comes to the same thing with 
what others intended by appointing, or ipwtatgre: to the work 
of creation. 

But here indeed Athanasius guards against the notion of the 
Son’s being izovpyds, an waderworker, in the low Arian sense: 
for otherwise he admits that the Father wrought by and in the 
Son. AndI doubt not but it was his apprehension of the Arians 
misconstruing the appointing, which made him so scrupulous in 
relation to Prov. viii. The expression however, when it is not 
abused, is very innocent ; and some zealous Athanasians‘ were 
not afraid to understand Prov. viii. 22. of God the Son’s being 
appointed and constituted Creator, and Head over all the works 
of God. Faustinus, that severe and rigid Homoousian, of the 
Kustathian party, and Luciferian sect, understands that text of 
Christ, as being appointed by the Father, the Head and Con- 
ductor of all his works, as well of creation as redemptions. Let 
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this suffice to have shewn the sense of antiquity upon that 
text. 

Now I return to you, who are entertaining your reader with 
a collection of scandal, and which you know to be such, for the 
greatest part of it. The scandal is produced at length; and 
what should have been, and has been pleaded to remove and. 
confute it, is disingenuously kept out of sight: only it is said by 
you, “ sufficient apologies have been made” for this or that 
Father, to shew that he was not indeed of Arius’s notions. But 
what then? You pretend that your notions were not Arius’s: 
so you would still have your reader apprehend that those Fathers 
might have been in yous notions ; whereas Bp. Bull, in his eon- 
futation of those scandals, (most of them misreports, and some of 
them malicious tales and lies,) has effectually prevented their 
being really serviceable either to Arius’s cause or yours; which in 
reality (however you disguise the matter) are the very same. 
The conclusion you draw from this heap of stuff is pretty remark- 
able: “ It evidently shews, that those ancient Fathers had not 
*‘ entertained such a confused notion as you are labouring to 
“ introduce of the Creator of all things:” whereas it is evident, 
to a demonstration, that my confused notion (as you unrighteously 
call it) was the very notion which all those Fathers had: or, if 
you think otherwise, why did you not distinctly shew where they 
contradict it, instead of producing a deal of idle tales, which 
(though you would have your reader lay some stress on) you 
yourself dare not undertake to defend ? 

Where is the consequence to be drawn from such premises? - 
As let us see. The Apostolical Constitutions, which are spurious 
and interpolated by some Arian, have said something; there- 
fore &e. Melito is said to have wrote zepi xtricews Xpiotod, 
which learned men doubt of; and neither Ruffinus nor Jerome 
would allow; therefore &c. Clemens has been charged with 
some things of which he was very innocent; therefore &e. 
Dionysius had enemies that told Hes of him, abused him, and 
misrepresented his words ; and some honest men were deceived 
thereby ; therefore &c. Gregory likewise met with some that 
perverted his words, (as many have perverted our Articles or 
Lnturgy ;) therefore &c. In short, several other very orthodox 
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men have been either falsely charged, or wrongfully suspected : 
therefore undoubtedly Dr. Waterland is mistaken in supposing 
them to have been orthodox. I refer the reader to Bp. Bull, who 
has abundantly answered what relates to these trifling accusa- 
tions. Only, because you seem to insult and triumph the most 
in respect of Origen, I shall be at the trouble of giving the 
reader some account of that great man and his writings, and 
their hard fate in the world. 

Origen was one that wrote much, and sometimes in haste: 
and it might be no great wonder if some uncautious things 
might sometimes drop from him; or if his writings, passing 
through ignorant or malicious hands, might be otherwise repre- 
sented than he intended or wrote. He complained of such mis- 
representations in his life-time ; and made an apology for things 
of that kind in a letter to Pope Fabian, about the year 248. 
The doctrine of a coeternal and consubstantial Trinity could be 
no new thing at that time. It appears by the famous case of 
Dionysius, but about ten years after, that it was the settled faith 
of the Church ; and that the generality, at least, were extremely 
jealous of the appearance of any thing that seemed to break in 
upon it. Origen’s works however were still in great esteem ; 
and it does not appear that, for many years after his death, they 
were ever charged with heterodoxy in that article. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and Dionysius of Alexandria, whose orthodoxy 
in that doctrine has been abundantly vindicated by Bp. Bull, 
were great admirers of the man, and of his writings. Methodius, 
about the year 290, (a man of orthodox principles,) began to 
impugn some of Origen’s doctrines: but laid nothing to his 
charge in relation to the Trinity. About the year 308, he first 
began to have articles drawn up against him ; and among the 
several charges there were some upon that head. Pamphilus 
and Eusebius then undertook to apologize for him; not by 
justifying any thing that seemed to lessen the divinity of the 
Son or Holy Ghost, but by shewing from Origen’s own writings, 
that his doctrine was on the side of Christ’s divinity, and against 
the Holy Ghost’s being a creature. This appears from the 
remains we have of that Apology, according to Ruffin’s trans- 
lation; who professes solemnly that he did not add a syllable, 
but made a just and literal translation. So that though Ruffin’s 
other versions, where he professes to have taken a liberty, are 
the less to be depended on, this ‘is of another kind, and may 
more securely be confided in: from whence I would take notice 
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by the way, that even Eusebius at this time, before the rise of 
the Arian controversy, appears to have been very orthodox. I 
know there is an objection to be made out of Jerome: which the 
reader may see answered in Bp. Bull*. 

After Pamphilus, we find mention made of another apologist’, 
a very orthodox man himself, in respect of the Trinity, even in 
the judgment of Photius; who was used to judge too severely 
sometimes of the ancients, comparing their expressions too 
rigidly with those in use in his own times. That apologist acquits 
Origen as to any erroneous doctrine in the article of the Trinity : 
only he allows that Origen’s zeal against Sabellianism might 
_ sometimes draw him into expressions that seemed to go too far 

the other way. Let us now come down to the Arian times. 
About the year 330, or later, the Arians endeavour to gain some 
countenance from Origen’s writings: and some of the more 
zealous Catholics of the Eustathian party, who were for pro- 
fessing one hypostasis, had no opinion of Origen. The reason, I 
presume, was, because Origen every where insists upon the 
distinction of persons very much, and seemed not very reconcilable 
to the Eustathian way of professing one /ypostasis. Origen 
therefore was much out of favour with that more rigid part of 
the Catholies; who differed from the rest in expression rather 
than real meaning, as appeared fully afterwards*. Athanasius 
all the while stood up for Origen, and vindicated his own doctrine 
from Origen’s writings!. Gregory Nazianzen and Basil were both 
of them friends of Origen; defending his orthodoxy against the 
Arians™. This was about the year 360. And though Basil 
thought Origen’s notion of the Holy Ghost not to have been 
altogether sound, yet he objects nothing against him in respect of 
God the Son: and as to the Holy Ghost, he yet quotes passages 
from him where Origen spoke conformably to the doctrine and 
tradition of the Church" And possibly the other suspected 
passages might not be Origen’s own. 

Titus of Bostra, another orthodox man of that time, was an 
advocate of Origen. 

About 370, flourished Didymus, who is known to have been 
very zealous for the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, and 
zealous also for Origen ; looking upon those as weak men, and 
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of small sagacity, that suspected Origen on that head°. 
Hitherto we have found no considerable men that condemned 
Origen as heterodox in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Catholics 
of greatest name and reputation asserted the contrary. 

Let us come a little lower, to the year 380, and we shall now 
perceive a storm gathering ; chiefly, I presume, by the means 
and the interest of the Eustathians, who had disliked Origen 
from the first. Epiphanius, about this time, was drawn in to be 
a party in the quarrel against the Origenists; and laid severe 
charges against Origen, even with respect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Ruffinus, at the same time, was a zealous advocate for 
Origen’ s orthodoxy ; himself, as is well known, a strict Athana- 
sian. Jerome being now about fifty years old, was also a great 
admirer of Origen. Nay, in the years 388 and 391, when past 
sixty, he still retained the same kind of opinion of Origen and 
his writings: as appears by his calling him the ‘ master of the 
“‘ churches, second to none but the Apostles themselvesP.”. He 
declares that those who had in Origen’s life-time censured him, 
did it not for any novel doctrine, or heresy, but for envy ; because 
they could not bear the reputation he had raised’. Now could 
Jerome, so orthodox a man himself, and who had translated 
Didymus in defence of the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; could he 
ever have thus commended Origen, had he, at that time, 
believed him heterodox in the doctrine of the Trinity? Im- 
possible. He gives no better a name than that of barking dogs 
to those that then charged Origen with heresy: though at the 
same time Arians, or Macedonians, and all impugners of the 
divinity of Christ or the Holy Ghost, were heretics in’ Jerome’s 
account. To do Jerome justice, he stood up for Origen with 
resolution’ and courage some time; till finding the stream run 
strong, he thought it convenient to tack about: and then (as‘is 
the nature of new converts in any case) he grew zealous and 
vehement on the opposite side. Then he set himself, meanly, to 
run down the man whom before he had so much commended. 
He fell to criticising his works, sometimes manifestly perverting 
his sense, sometimes representing it by halves; always putting 
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the worst constructions he possibly could upon his writings: as 
did also Epiphanius and Theophilus, who were afterwards joined 
with Anastasius Bishop of Rome, and many other Bishops of 
the west. Still Origen was not entirely destitute of some good 
and great defenders; as Gregory Nyssen, the great Chrysostom, 
(bred up under Meletius, and never of the Eustathian party,) 
Theotimus, and John of Jerusalem. Severus Sulpitius, of that 
time, is a kind of neuter, passing a doubtful and moderate 
censure. St. Austin’ appears doubtful; but, taking his accounts 
from Epiphanius, or other adversaries, leans to the severer side. 
Vincentius Lirinensis* inclines to think that the plea about 
Origen’s writings being adulterated‘ might be very just. Socrates 
and Sozomen, of the fifth century, defend Origen’s orthodoxy, 
and think he had been greatly misrepresented. Theodorit, of 
the same age, has been justly looked upon as a favourer of 
Origen ; because he reckons not the Origenists in his list of 
heretics : as neither did Philastrius, who wrote sixty years before 
him. What followed in the stzth century, under Justinian, is 
rather too late to come into aecount. 

From what hath been said, it appears, that though antiquity 
were much divided in their sentiments of Origen’s orthodoxy, in 
respect of the Trinity ; yet the most early and the most valuable 
men down to the times of Jerome, {and for a long while Jerome 
himself,) had acquitted him on that head. This account is a 
sufficient answer to what you have raked together in pages 327, 
328, 329, 330. And I must observe, that were it really fact 
that Origen had taught what you pretend in respect to the 
article of the Trinity, it would by no means follow that he was 
therein a true interpreter of the Church’s doctrine in that instance, 
any more than in the other articles laid to his charge by his ac- 
eusers : many of which are known to have been directly contrary 
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to the standing doctrines of the Church, as well before as after 
his time. Such was the denial of the resurrection of the dead, 
imputed to him, among other errors, by his adversaries ; as St. 
Austin observes: who, in the same place, mentions some other 
erroneous and uncatholic tenets of Origen. At last, the question 
of Origen’s faith in the Trinity may be certainly determined out 
of his treatise against Celsus, (still remaining, and free from cor- 
ruption.) And it is from thence chiefly, that Bishop Bull has 
demonstrated that Origen’s doctrine on that head was sound and 
just, direetly opposite to the principles which you are now 
espousing. , 

I may take notice of your citing (p. 335.) a second-hand pas- 
sage of Eusebius; as if he had made the Son created in the vul- 
gar sense of created in this question, directly contrary to what 
Eusebius has argued at large in his piece against Marcellus. 
I hope you did it ignorantly. However, to prevent the like for 
the future, I shall here give you Eusebius’s own words. Com- 
menting on Prov. viii. 22. he says thus: “ Though he says ere- 
‘* ated, he does not say it, as if he came from non-existence into 
“ existence ; nor as if he also, like as the rest of the creatures, 
“were from non-entity, (as some have erroneously imagined ;) 
“ but he was living and subsisting, prior and preexisting to the 
“‘ creation of the universe: and being appointed of the Lord his 
“ Father to bear rule over the universe; created here stands for 
“ appointed, or constituted*.” He goes on to several texts of 
Seripture, 1 Pet. ii. 13. Amos iv. 13. Psalm ci. 19. to shew 
that xriois, or xrife, may admit that sense of appointing, or 
ordaining, rather than creating. And upon the words of the 
Psalm, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God,” he observes, that 
this is not said as if the Psalmist’s heart was then to begin 
to exist, but what was before should be cleansed. You will please 
to remember how highly you resented my quoting Socrates for 
Eusebius’s opinion, seemingly contradictory to Eusebius’s other 
tenets. You have here quoted a short sentence out of an index 
of a book, not published to speak for itself; and have given it a 
construction flatly contrary to what Eusebius undoubtedly taught 
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in his piece against Marcellus; namely, that Prov. vill. 22. was 
not to be understood of creating, in the sense you pretend. As 
to what you cite from him in respect of the Holy Ghost, 1 know 
not whether it may admit of a candid* construction. He was 
certainly mistaken, if he took that doctrine, such as you under- 
stand it, to be the doctrine of the Church. But it is out of my 
compass to treat of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. To con- 
clude; I referredy you to Ignatius, Athenagoras, Irenzeus, 
Origen, Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of Alexandria, Theogno- 
stus, and Methodius; as express authorities against the doctrine 
of the Son’s being a creature. As to consequential and indirect 
testimonies against it, they are numberless; and have been pre- 
duced by Bishop Bull, Le Moyne, Nourry, and many others, in 
this controversy. ‘I'o this you have opposed such evidence as 
Bishop Bull has already answered, and you will not stand by, or 
engage to defend; but have rather owned to be indefensible. 
Only you think some advantage you should make of it; which 
some advantage is yet very unfair, and not regularly or distinctly 
laid down by any certain consequence, but is merely a confused 
and precarious conclusion. Upon the whole, every honest reader 
will easily perceive on what side he ought here to determine. 


Query XIII. 


Whether there can be any middle between being made out of nothing, 
and out of something ; that is, between being out of nothing, and 
out of the Father’s substance; between being essentially God, and 
being a creaiure; whether, consequently, the Son must not be either 
essentially God, or else a creature ? 

IF any man wanted an instance of the power of affections or 
prejudice in holding out against conviction ; or if there were not 
too many lamentable examples of it in history, sacred and profane ; 

I would recommend to him the perusal of what you have under 

this Query, to give him a very lively example and idea of it. 

You begin with telling me, “there are many dilemmas in meta- 

“* physics, physics, and theology, wherein it may be very presump- 

* tuous to determine absolutely which part of the dilemma is the 

“truth.” Had you rested neuter in this eontroversy, your plea 

would have appeared the better: but as you have determined on 

one side, and in virtue of such dilemmas as are neither half so 
clear nor half so certain as this is, yoa have no pretence left of 
that kind. 


x See the Bishop of London’s Letter Defended, p. 56, &c. 
¥ Defence, vol. 1. p. 389. 
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You should therefore tell me what medium there is between 
being essentially God, and being a creature ; or else own the Son 
a creature. We do not thus shift and shuffle with you, when 
you press us with dilemmas. Derived or underived; we say 
derived: being or not being; we say being: necessary or not 
necessary in existence ; we say necessary : self-ewistent or not self- 
ewistent ; we say not self-existent: Supreme God or not supreme 
God; we say supreme God. And whatever invidious terms, or 
however liable to be misunderstood, you put the question in, still 
we answer frankly, and discover our minds. And what can be 
the reason of the difference between your conduct and ours, but 
that we desire to be open and plain, and you love disguises ? 
We have a cause which we know we can defend: you are con- 
scious that you have not. We are justly sensible what advan- 
tage you every where make by putting the question, “ Whether 
“ God the Son be the supreme God, or that supreme God ?” 

1. The expression is apt to insinuate to the reader a notion 
of two Gods, supreme and inferior: on which supposition the 
Son certainly could not be the supreme. 

2. It is further apt to confound the reader, as insinuating, 
either that we suppose the Son to be the supreme Father himself, 
or else that the supremacy of order, or office, belonged equally to 
both. Yet we bear with your thus unequally and partially 
wording the question; being content to admit it with proper 
distinctions, and to assert that God the Son is the supreme God, 
or even that supreme God, as you are pleased to word it for us. 

And why should not you as plainly own, that you make the 
Son a creature; there being no imaginable medium between 
uncreated and created, between God and creature? Yet you pre- 
tend to be arguing only against the Son’s being essentially God, 
or supreme God, and not to be arguing for his being a creature ; 
though they come to the same thing differently expressed. You 
say, p. 338. there lies a fallacy in my words, essentially God. As 
how ? Shew where the fallacy is. You say, the words ought to 
mean self-ewistent in such a sense as the Father alone is. Well 
then ; if you take self-ewistence and necessary ewistence to signify 
the same thing, you of consequence allow no medium, but that 
the Son must either be the Father himself, or else a creature. 
Why do you not therefore say plainly he is a creature? You 
will ask then, whether I would prove that the Son is the Father 
himself, in proving him to be no creature? No. But when I have 
proved that point, (as is easily done, and has been done a thou- 
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sand times,) it will then be apparent how absurd and wild your 
notion is, that there is no mediwm between God the Father and 
a creature. I say then, that there neither is nor can be any 
medium between being necessarily existing and being a creature: 
and therefore since you allow nothing to be necessary but the 
Father, you plainly make a creature of the Son. Instead of an- 
swering this plain argument, you do nothing but evade, and shift 
in such a manner, as shews only that you are afraid of coming 
to the point, and of putting the controversy on a fair issue : 
which is highly disingenuous. Were I to abuse my readers at 
this rate, how would you insult, and look upon it as no better 
than giving up the cause. I told you before, and now tell you 
again, that you assert evidently, and by immediate necessary 
consequence, “ that the Maker, and Redeemer, and Judge of the 
‘“* whole world is a creature, is mutable and corruptible, depending 
“entirely on the good pleasure of God, has a precarious exist- 
“ ence and dependent powers, finite and limited ; and is neither 
‘ so perfect in his nature, nor so exalted in privileges, but that 
“the Father may, when he pleases, create another, equal, or 
‘* even superior to him.” 

This is no wnrighteous representation, nor appealing to the pre- 
Judices of the ignorant vulgar: you know it is not: but it is laying 
down the plain naked truth. And it ought to be sounded in the 
ears and rivetted in the thoughts of all that come to read you; 
that they may be deeply sensible what you are doing, and whi- 
ther it is that you are leading them. 

These are not things shocking to the vulgar only, nor so much 
to the vulgar as to the wisest and most considerate, and most 
religious men. In short, they are such a weight upon your 
hypothesis, as have ever sunk and bore it down among the sober 
part of mankind : and they will ever do so, as long as true piety 
and sobriety of thought have any footing in the world. This you 
are sensible of; and are therefore forced to wink hard. 

You are next endeavouring to retort; which is your constant 
method when you are non-plused, and have no direct answer to 
give. I “assert,” you say, ‘‘many supreme Gods in one undi- 
‘“‘ vided substance.” Ridiculous: they are not many Gods, for 
that very reason, because their substance is wndivided. Is there 
no difference between charging false consequences and true ones ? 
Make you out the consequence which you pretend, at your 
leisure: mine is self-evident, and makes itself. 


2 Defence, vol. i. p. 394. 
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You run off (p. 341.) to some foreign things, which have been 
answered in their place. You talk of authority and dignity ; 
not telling us what you mean by them, whether of order and 
office, or of nature ; though it is about the last only, that we are 
inquiring. I suppose, if there be ever so many testimonies in 
antiquity for the Son’s wnereatedness, consubstantiality, eternity, 
necessary existence, omnipresence, omnipotence, and other divine 
attributes; all must yield to a few equivocationsand quibblesabout 
authority and dignity: which if you had once defined and fixed 
to a determinate meaning, (as every ingenuous man would have 
done,) it would have been presently seen whether any testimony 
you produce were pertinent er no; or rather, that none of them 
are pertinent. As to Basil, whom you pretend to cite, it is cer- 
tain he did not mean by df:épnaT. what you mean ; for he abso- 
lutely denies that the Father is greater in respect of dignity? 
meaning essential dignity: and he particularly excepts against 
your notion of making the Son subject ; and censures Eunomius 
smartly, for taking from him the dignity of dominion, rijs dec70- 
telas To G€loya. In another place, he spends a whole chapter 
in confutation of that very notion you are contending for ; 
proving that God the Son is united in nature, in glory, in dignity 
with. the Father, of equal honour and authority’. I had told 
you, that “an eternal substance, not divine, and a Son made 
“* out of it, was what you must mean, or mean nothing.” This 
you confute by calling it a “calumny, ridiculous, and unjust ;” 
which is a very easy way of confutation. Let the reader see the 
reason why you had nothing to offer but hard words. You deny 
the Son’s being of the same divine substance that the Father is ; 
you allow him not to be necessarily existing ; you deny his being 
out of nothing. Let any CAdipus make other sense of this put 
together, than: what I made of it®. 
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Query XIV. 

Whether Dr. Clarke, who every where denies the consubstantiality of 
the Son as absurd and contradictory, does not of consequence affirm 
the Son to be a creature, é£ od« dvrev, and so fall under his own cen- 
sure, and is self-condemned ? 

HERE, being conscious that this charge is just, you can give 
no direct answer; but, as usual, must retreat to little shifts and 
poor eyasions. I sufficiently explained the true sense, and my 
sense of consubstantiality in my Defence, vol. i. p. 543, 544- 
Yet now you pretend to complain, you understand not what I 
mean by consubstantiality : whereas the truth is, you understand 
it so well as to know that this Query is unanswerable. But let 
us hear how you can cavil where you cannot reply. “Sometimes,” 
you tell me, I “‘seem to mean that the Father and Son are indi- 
“ vidually the same single, identical, whole substance.” But 
where do you ever find me talking so weakly and crudely? This 
you gather only from the word individual; which is capable of 
® larger and stricter sense, as I have often intimated. When you 
suppose that part of God’s substance which fills the swn, to be 
individually the same with what fills the moon ; do you mean 
that both are individually the same single, identical, whole substance ? 
How often must you be reminded of your unequal dealing in 
this controversy, that arguments must hold against the Trinity, 
which, in other cases, have no foree with you at all? I may speak 
of whole and parts, while I am arguing against a man that brings 
every thing under eatension : but as to the Catholic doctrine of 
the Church, which I here defend, the words are not proper; only 
this is certain, that one Person of the Trinity is not all the Persons 
of the Trinity. Yet because the Persons are wndivided, they 
are one individual substance; which is as far from Sabellianism 
as from Tritheism, and can justly be charged with neither. You 
pretend that Dr. Clarke does not deny such consubstantiality as 
was taught by the Nicene Fathers. If this be true, then he 
admits, or does not deny, that the substance of the Son is of 
the same kind with that of the Father, as truly as /ight answers © 
to light, very God to very G'od, uncreated to wncreated; and so onf: 
that is, he admits all that I do, and there is no longer any dis- 
pute between us. For I will easily prove to him, after he is ad- 
vanced thus far, that whatever is thus equal in nature to the 
Father, cannot be wequal in any essential powers or perfections : 
and so all that you have been doing drops at once. If these be 
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the Doctor’s present sentiments, I am very glad of it: they were 

not always so. You say, indeed, “ whatever the Son’s metaphy- 

“ sical nature, essence, or substance be, all the Doctor’s propo- 

“ sitions (so far as you perceive) hold nevertheless equally true.” 

Are you then so very wnperceiving in a plain and clear case? 

Turn to five of the Doctor’s propositions, (5th, 12th, 14th, 19th, 

23rd,) where he denies the Substance, or Person, of.the Son, or 

Holy Ghost, to be self ewistent : and compare your own construc- 

tion of self-ewistent, by necessarily existing, with them; and then 

tell me, whether the Doctor has determined nothing about the 
substance of the Son. Doth he not make the substance of the 

Father necessary, the other precarious ; the one self-sufficient, the 

other depending ; the one immutable, the other mutable at plea- 

sure; in a word, the one infinitely perfect, the other injinitely 
short of it? All this follows by self-evident connection from the 

Doctor’s denying the Son’s necessary existence. Now certainly 

he has hereby determined their substances to be entirely different 

~ in kind; or else I should despair of shewing, that a man and 

a horse, a tree and a stone, are not duoovcra, are not of the same 

kind. For what is it we denote and distinguish different hinds 

of substances by, but by their different essential properties ? Do 
not therefore now bring me the lame pretence, about the Doc- 
tor’s propositions. being the same on either supposition. I bore 
with it in the Modest Pleaders, (though sensible how little 
sincerity was in it,) because I was then doubtful whether the 

Doctor should be charged with denying the necessary ewistence. 

You have eased me of that doubt: and now the plea is ridicu- 

lous, and will serve no longer. The mystery is at length come 

out ; and se/f-evistence, wherewith we have been so long amused, 
wants no unriddling. 
Query XV. 

Whether he also must not, of consequence, affirm of the Son, that 
there was a time when he was not, since God must exist before the 
creature ; and therefore is again self-condemned. (See Prop. 16. 
Script. Doctr.) And whether he does not eguivocaie in saying, else- 
where, that the second Person has been always with the first; and 
that there has been no time when he was not so: and lastly, whether it 
be not a vain and weak attempt to pretend to any middle way between 
the orthodox and the Arians ; or to carry the Son’s divinity the least 
higher than they did, without taking in the consubstantiality ? 


IT has been shewn that the Son is, upon the Doctor's prin- 
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ciples, a precarious being, which is nothing but another nanie for 
creature: and now the question is only whether a creature can 
be eternal. And this is of no great moment to the cause itself, 
but only to shew the Doctor’s self-condemnation, in blaming such 
as have said, there was a time when the Son was not. Tf, for the 
sake hereof, you will maintain that a creature is eternal, you 
shall dispute by yourself, or else against Mr. Whiston; who 
justly calls it a despised and absurd tenet: only he happened to 
have his thoughts a little wandering, when he called it an Atha- 
nasian mystery, instead of calling it an Arian one. For I never 
heard of any one Athanasian but what despised and rejected it. 
There were some Arians who formed a new sect about the year 
394, under the name of Psathyrians, who have been charged 
with that principle by Theodorit' ; though I think Socrates’s and 
Sozomen’s account of them rather acquits them of it. Now if 
you are inclined to maintain such wild doctrine, say so plainly : 
if not, let us know the meaning of the Doctor's censuring those 
that should presume to say of the Son, that there was a tune 
when he was not!; and of his saying that the second Person has 
been always with the first. I am sensible there is something 
very mean and disparaging in the way of equivocating upon so 
serious a subject. A man may well be ashamed to own it: so I 
press it no further. 

You were to find a middle way between the orthodox and the 
Arians: which I called a vain and weak attempt, and proved it 
to be so. You do not care to own your mistake here: but you 
say, “it is not material to determine.” That is, you find it has 
been evidently determined against you; though you are very 
unwilling to confess it. Next you come to your usual method of 
misrepresenting my notion, and charging three supreme Gods: 
which trifling has been answered oftener than it deserved. 
What follows, p. 348, 349. is so exceeding low, that in-pure 
commiseration one would pass it over. Page 350, you come to 
dispute the point, whether the Doctor’s scheme was condemned 
near 1400 years ago by the Council of Nice. You pretend that 
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none of his Propositions were condemned. But I insist upon it, 
that the Doctor, in denying the Son’s necessary ewistence, evidently 
makes him a creature: and therefore all that is material in the 
Doctor’s Propositions, all that we find fault with, in respect of 
his doctrine of God the Son, stands fully condemned by the 
Nicene Council. And do not imagine that the point of difference 
betwixt us lies only in authority, or office, and notin nature: you 
make the nature of the Son wholly of a different kind from the 
Father, as hath been shewn. I told you of our doctrine, that it 
has “ prevailed for 1400 years :” upon which you remind me of 
my saying of the Arians, that the “ world was once, ina manner, 
“their own.” In a manner, that is, when they had got the 
emperors of the world, in a manner, on their side. You return 
to your quibble about individual essence. Please to observe, 
essentia de essentia, substantia de substantia, was Catholic doctrine 
all along: and this is the full meaning of individual essence. 
Not essences, nor substances, nor beings: any more than you will 
say substances, while ‘yet you admit substance and substance ; or 
beings, where yet you are forced to allow being and being™. 

You tell me, I acknowledge person and intelligent agent to be 
the same. I never acknowledged any such thing ; but always 
denied their being reciprocal. But because this word person is a 
matter of much dispute, I shall here endeavour, having nothing 
further worth notice under this Query, to give the best account 
I am able of the true notion of person. I shall not here search 
into the books of philosophers, but into the common appre- 
hensions of mankind, learned and unlearned; which appears to 
be the true method of knowing what ideas are affixed to the 
word person. 

Our ideas are at first all of them particular, and borrowed 
from what we daily converse with, from what we see and feel. 
Our -first notion of person is the notion we have of a man, a 
woman, a child. By degrees we learn to abstract from the differ- 
ences of age, sew, stature, &e. and so we form a more general 
idea of an human person, meaning one of our own species: and 
this idea, perhaps, a rude countryman would express, improperly, 
by the word Christian, in opposition to brutes, or inanimate 
things. From the idea of human persons thus formed, we 
proceed to make a more general idea, by leaving out what is 
peculiar to our species, and keeping in what we conceive common 
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to us with angels, suppose, or any intelligent being. And now 
we* take in rationality only, or intelligence: and a person is 
something intelligent in opposition to the brutal creation. Indeed 
there is something analogous to person even in brutes: and so it 
is common to say he or she of them, in like manner as we speak 
of persons. But still the common notion of person includes 
intelligence : and I think Damascen® is very singular in bringing 
in rdévde tov tmmov under trdotacis and zpdcwmor, signifying 
person. But perhaps he meant it of ixécraors only, and did not 
nicely distinguish. Thus far we are advanced, that person is 
something which is the subject of intelligence. But still we are 
not come far enough to fix the idea of a single person: for an 
army, a council, a senate, is something which is the subject of 
intelligence, something that wnderstands and acts. We must 
therefore be more particular: and at length we may bring it to 
this : a single person is an intelligent agent, having the distinctive 
characters of I, thou, he; and not divided nor distinguished into 
more intelligent agents capable of the same characters. 'This defini- 
tion or description will, I think, take in all the ideas that man- 
kind have generally affixed to the word person, when understood 
of a single person. I will shew this first negatively, and then 
positively. 

1. Negatively. An army, a senate, &e. is not a single person, 
because divided into more. The Trinity, upon the Catholic 
hypothesis, is not a single person, because distinguished into more 
intelligent agents than one. 

2. Positively. A maz isa single person by the definition. 

An angel is a single person by the same. 

Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, a single person by the same. 

Any separate soul, a single person also. 

The dedvOperos, or God-man, a single person: because not 
divided nor distinguished into more intelligent agents than one, 
having each of them the distinctive characters. 

To clear this matter a little further, we must next distinguish 
persons into several kinds: as 1. divided and undivided ; 2. simple 
and compound: which, when explained, will, I hope, set this 
whole affair in a true and full light. 

1. As to the distinction of divided and undivided ; all persons, 
but the three divine Persons, are divided and separate from each 
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other in nature, substance, and existence. They do not mutually 
include and imply each other: therefore they are not only 
distinct subjects, agents, or supposita, but distinct substances also. 
But the divine Persons, being undivided, and not having any 
separate existence independent on each other; they cannot. 
be looked upon as substances, but as one substance distinguished 
into several supposita, or intelligent agents. 

2. As to the other distinction of simple and compound, it will 
appear what reason there is for it. An angel, or a soul, 
(whether supposed first preewisting, or afterwards separated,) is. 
a simple person, and so is God the Father, or God the Holy 
Ghost, upon the Catholic scheme. But man is a compound 
person of soul and body. It is plain, that according to the 
common idea of person, (which must here be our rule,) the body 
goes to make up the person: otherwise we could not say James - 
or John is fat or lean, low or tall, healthful or sickly, or the 
like ; such things belonging to the body only, and yet belonging 
to the person. If we suppose John’s soul to have preewisted, it 
would be a person in that preexistent state as much as after, 
having all that belongs to the definition of a person: and by 
taking a body afterward, the soul does not become magis persona, 
but major persona: that is, the person is enlarged by the addition 
of a body, but still altogether is considered but as one subject 
with intelligence in it ; and all is but one Peter, one John, one J, 
he, or thou, which completes the notion of a single person. Let 
John die, the body is no longer part of the person, but the 
person goes where the éntelligence rests; the soul in this case 
becomes, not minus persona, by the separation, but minor. 

Our next example of a compound person is the 6¢dv0pemos, con- 
sisting of the Logos, the soul, and the body. The Logos was 
a Person before the incarnation, as much as after. But by 
taking in a soul and body, the whole Person then is made up of 
all three. And thus Christ is always represented in Seripture in 
the same manner as any single person is represented ; one J, one 
he, one thou, whether he is spoken of with respect to what he is 
as the Logos, or as having a sow! or a body. The same Christ 
made the world, increased in wisdom, was pierced with a spear : 
in which three examples, it appears that the Logos, the sou/, and 
the body, all go to make up the fie Person, the one compound 
Person of Christ. And hence it is, that the churches of God, 
following the common idea of a single person, which they found 
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to suit with the Scripture representation of Christ, have rightly 
and justly included all the three constituents in the one Person°. 

These are my present thoughts of the word person, and the 
ideas contained in it. If any man has any thing to object to it, I 
shall be willing either more fully to explain, or else to alter the 
notion, as I see reason for it. You will perceive that intelligent 
acting substance is implied in every person ; and more persons are 
more intelligent substances, whenever their substance is divided, 
but not otherwise: and two intelligent substances are two 
persons, where both have existed separately, or have been seve- 
rally capable of the distinctive characters, but not otherwise. 
You will also perceive, that intelligent acting substance (that is, 
intelligent agent, as you call it) is not equivalent to person, 
neither are the phrases reciprocal. But to ¢ntelligent agent 
add, its not being divided, nor distinguished into more intel- 
ligent agents having the same distinctive characters; and 
then, as I conceive, you complete the notion of person, ac- 
cording as it has commonly passed with mankind. I suppose 
not any of the divine Persons a person in a sense different from 
the common meaning of the word person: they are Persons in 
the same common sense of person ; but Persons of a different 
kind, and differently circumstantiated from what Awnan, or 
angelical, or any other kinds of persons are. Thus person, like 
triangle, appears to be the name for an abstract idea: and the 
name is equally applicable to every kind of person, as the name 
of triangle is to every kind of triangle. 


Query XVI. 


Whether by these (of the first column) and the like texts, adoration and 
worship be not so appropriated to the one God, as to belong to him 
only ? 


Divine worship due 


To the one God. | To Christ. 
Thou shalt have no other gods be- | They worshipped him, Luke xxiv. 52. 
fore me, Exod. xx. 3. | Let all the angels of God worship him, 
| Heb. i. 6. 


Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, | ‘That all men should honour the Son, 
and him only shalt thou serve, Matt. iv. | even as they honour the Father, John 
Io. | Vs 23 


UNDER this Query I fully proved, in my Defence, that, 


© Videmus duplicem statum, non Adyou é&vace, rH kal inéotacw pv- 
confusum, sed conjunctum in wna orxq, év@bévros rH capki, &e. Irenei 
Persona, Deum et hominem Jesum. Fragm. p. 347. Bened. 
Tertull. contr. Prax, c.27. Tod Geod 
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according to Scripture and antiquity, adoration is due to God 
alone, in opposition to all creature-worship whatever. You enter 
very little, if at all, into the particulars of the evidence which I 
produced: but you form two objections against the thing in 
general, leaving me the part of a respondent, instead of under- 
taking it yourself, as was proper in answer to queries. Your 
two objections are these: 1. That if my arguments prove any 
thing, they prove too much, viz. that Christ is the very Father 
himself. 2. That they again prove too much in disallowing 
all mediatorial worship ; which, you think, is plainly warranted 
by Scripture and antiquity. 

1. As to your first pretence, it is founded only on the personal 
characters, I, thou, he ; seemingly excluding all persons but one. 
To which it is answered, that there is no necessity arising from 
any pretended force of the exclusive terms, for excluding all 
other personsP: but there is a necessity, from the very end 
and design of the Law, for excluding all other gods ; and from 
the whole tenor of Scripture, for excluding all creatures : so that 
my argument proves what I intended to prove, and no more. 
And why have you not answered, after you have been so often 
called upon, the reasons I had offered in my Defence, and Preface 
to my Sermons, against the receiving inferior gods to any degree 
of religious worship? Surely it should be your business to respond 
sometimes, especially in reply to queries, and not merely to oppose. 

2. As to your second pretence about mediatorigl worship, first 
borrowed from Pagans, handed on by Arians, and brought to 
our own times by Papists; I shall give it a large and distinct 
answer presently. You have for some time (I mean you and your 
friends) amused unthinking persons with a phrase, never yet 
distinctly explained by you, but serving to delude such as can be 
content with sownds instead of sense. I shall endeavour to search 
this matter to the bottom, once for all; and then shew how 
easy it is to unravel your speculations on this head. 

By mediatorial worship you intend some kind of worship to be 
paid to Christ ; such as you have been pleased to invent for him, 
rather than none. I do not find that you have secured any wor- 
ship at all to the Holy Ghost, (who is no mediator,) though all 
antiquity has paid him worship. But you are so confused and 
undeterminate in your account of mediatorial worship, that it is 
not easy to discover what you precisely mean by it; or perhaps 
you yourself do not.yet know what you intend. There are but two 


P See my fourth Sermon, vol, ii. 
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general senses, so far as I conceive, to be put upon it; though 
these again are divided into many particular ones. The twe 
I speak of, are either, 1. the making Christ the medium of wor- 
ship; or, 2. the worshipping him under the character of a 
Mediator. We must examine both these. 

1. A medium of worship is a phrase of some latitude and am- 
biguity. It must be explained by instances and examples; that 
considering all cases which can well be thought of, we may at 
last hit upon what you mean by mediatorial worship. An image 
has been sometimes thought a medium of worship, when God is 
supposed to be worshipped by and through an image: as in the 
instance of the molten calf, and in the golden calves of Dan and 
Bethel. Such mediatorial worship as this leaves very little honour 
to the medium: all is supposed to pass through, to the ultimate 
object. Thus the Egyptians, in worshipping the sacred animals, 
supposed the worship to pass to the prototype, to the Deity 
whereunto the animals belonged. This, I presume, is not your 
notion of mediatorial worship: if it be, it is low indeed. 

There may be a second sense of making a medium of worship : 
as, if we were to pray to Christ, to pray for us. This is near 
akin te the Romish doctrine of praying to saints and angels. If 
this be what you mean by mediatorial worship, your opinion of 
Christ may still be very low, as of one that gives us nothing 
himself, but only asks another to give us. But, besides that: 
there is no warrant for praying to any thing less than God, and so 
such a practice must be wholly unjustifiable; I conceive that this is 
not what you mean by mediatorial worship, it being so extremely 
low and dishonourable to suppose that he can himself do nothing 
for us, especially having declared the contrary, John xiv. 13, 14. 

There is a third sense of a medium of worship: as if we ask 
the Father any thing by and through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
If this be what you mean by mediatorial worship, I am afraid it 
will amount to no worship at all upon your principles. You will 
not say that the same worship is therein paid to both: and unless 
you say that, you leave no worship at all for God the Son in 
such addresses or applications. 

There may be a fourth consideration of a medium of worship, 
supposing Christ to be directly worshipped, but “ to the glory of 
“the Father:” the Father being imagined to be glorified 
through Christ as through a medium. Now here I must ask, 
Whether the worship supposed to be paid to Christ be supreme 
or inferior ? You will not say supreme: and if it be inferior, it 
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cannot be presumed to pass on to the supreme object, who would 
not be honoured but affronted with inferior worship. It must 
therefore rest in the inferior object, and so cannot be called 
mediate, but ultimate worship. I must add, that no worship of 
a creature can terminate in the Creator, or be for his glory, 
because he has absolutely forbidden all creature-worship: and 
therefore, again, such worship as we are now supposing cannot 
be mediate, but ultimate, terminating where it is offered. 

Indeed, the Scripture never makes any difference between 
directing and terminating worship; but supposes it always to 
terminate in the object to which it is directed, or offered. 
‘God interprets all image-worship, or creature-worship, as termi- 
nating in the image, or creature, to which it is offered. When 
the Israelites worshipped the calf, they “ offered sacrifice to an 
“idol,” not to God; and they “ worshipped the molten image,” 
not God, in doing it; however they might intend and mean it 
(as they certainly did) for the Jehovah. They are said to have 
“forgot God their Saviour,” (Psal. evi. 21.) notwithstanding 
their intention to remember him in it; because it was not re- 
membering him in a manner suitable to his commandment, 
which was to offer worship to God only. So also Jeroboam is 
said to have made other gods, and to have cast “‘ God behind his 
“‘ back,” (1 Kings xiv. 9. 2 Chr. xiii. 11.) notwithstanding his 
intention to terminate all the worship in the true Jehovah. I 
may add, that when St. John was preparing to offer worship to 
an angel, (whether out of a sudden transport, or not then know- 
ing that it was a mere angel,) no doubt but he designed the 
glory of God, and to terminate all worship there: and yet it is 
observable, that the angel, notwithstanding, bade him “ worship 
“ God ;” intimating, that it is not worshipping of God, unless 
the worship be directly offered to God. Dr. Clarke4 has a faney, 
that the idolatry of such as worshipped the true God through 
mediums of their own inventing, lay only in their making ido/- 
mediators, such as God had not allowed them to have. But this 
notion is very peculiar, and has no foundation in Scripture or 
antiquity. 'To pay religious worship to any thing is, in Scripture 
style, making a God of it. This is true, even of what is called 
mediate or relative worship; as I have before instanced in the 
case of the golden calf, and the calves of Dan and Bethel. And 
Laban’s teraphims, or images, which were supposed to be no more 
than symbols or mediums of the worship of the Jehovah, (for 


4 Clarke’s Script. Doct. p. 344. 2d. ed. 
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Laban worshipped, as some believe, the true God',) are called 
gods* ; because worship was offered directly to them, instead of 
being offered immediately to God. To make any medium of wor- 
ship was setting up other gods, not other mediators ; strange gods, 
not strange mediators ; it was robbing God, not any mediator, of 
his honour; and making an idol-god, not an idol-mediator. The 
idolaters are never charged with mistaking the medium, but mis- 
taking the object ; not with having false mediators, but false gods ; 
not for worshipping those that were not mediators by office, but 
those that by nature were no gods ; for worshipping the creature, 
not instead of the Mediator, but instead of the “ Creator, who 
“ is blessed for ever.” Such is the constant language both of the 
Old and New Testament, which never fix the charge upon the 
setting up false mediators or mediums of worship; nor ever in- 
sert any caution against it: so weak and groundless is the 
Doctor’s notion of idol-mediators. What then is the result, you 
will ask, of this reasoning? Does not the worship of Christ ter- 
minate in the glory of God the Father? Admit that it does so: 
then certainly the worship of Christ is not creature-worship. For 
since all worship terminates in the object to which it is directed 
or offered, if the same act of worship, offered to Christ, termi- 
nates in God the Father; then the case is plain that it ter- 
minates in both, and both are one undivided object. Having 
considered the several senses of a mediwm of worship, and shewn 
that none of them will answer your purpose, I come now, 

2. To consider the worship of Christ under the character of a 
Mediator, and to see what sense we can make of mediatorial 
worship under that view. A Mediator may be considered two 
ways, according to the ancients; a Mediator by nature, and 
Mediator by office. The first and principal sense of a Mediator 
(weoirns) between God and man, is a Person partaking of the 
nature of both, perfect God and perfect man. In this sense, 
principally, the ancient Christians constantly understood Christ 
to be a Mediator. So Irenzus, Melito, Clemens, Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Novatian, and others of the Ante-Nicenes ; 
whose testimonies I have placed in the margint. As to Post- 


¥ Gen. xxxi. 49, 5 
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Nicenes, since no doubt can be made of them, I content myself 
with referring to Petavius, who has collected their testimonies". 

Now, if you would but please to understand mediatorial wor- 
ship conformably to this true and ancient sense of Mediator, we 
might not perhaps despair of coming to some terms of agreement. 
For mediatorial worship, thus understood, would nearly coincide 
with what we call divine. It would be worshipping Christ be- 
cause, with the human nature, he is possessed also of the divine, 
and is therefore strictly and properly adorable, as well as the 
Father. 

But Mediator may be considered also in respect of office, with- 
out considering the nature at all: and this, I presume, is the 
sense you contend for. Accordingly, for the most part, by 
mediatorial worship, you seem to intend some inferior kind of 
worship payable to our Lord considered as mediating, or as 
executing the office of a Mediator between God and man. Now 
we must confess that Christ is really Mediator by office, as well as 
by nature: but how this can ever justify you in making a new and 
an inferior worship, and calling it mediatorial, we understand 
not. Fanciful men will have their peculiarities: and it is a 
wonder to me, you have not yet invented twenty several kinds of 
worship, superior and inferior, for God the Father. For the 
purpose; you may consider him as King, and so you may present 
him with regal worship ; or as King of kings, and then it will be 
super-regal. You may consider him as Judge, your particular 
Judge, and so present him with judicial worship: but if you 
consider him further as Judge of all men, nay, and as Judge of 
angels, or of the whole system of creatures, the worship will be 
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p- 15- 
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then most highly and superlatively judicial. You may next 
consider him as Creator, mowris, without an article, and then 
you are to present him (pardon the novelty of the phrase) with 
creatorial worship : but if you consider him further as the Creator, 
6 mounts, with an article, the worship then becomes eminently 
creatorial. You may next consider him as Protector, as Deliverer, 
or Defender, and each of these in a higher or a lower sense: and 
hence may arise as many several worships. Nay, when your 
hand is in, every attribute you consider him under will be a 
distinct. foundation of a particular worship: and so you will 
have worships innumerable, to pay to one and the same Person. 
But you will say, that these many worships are all but one wor- 
ship of the one divine Father under variety of conceptions. 
Right: and so, though the Son be considered as Mediator, as 
Judge, as Creator, as King, &e. in our worship of him, these are 
all but one worship of the one divine Son, under variety of 
conceptions. The worship then both of Father and Son centering 
in this, that they are both divine, this makes it divine worship : 
and divine worship being one with itself, it is very manifest that 
the worship of both is one. 

Aye but, says the learned Doctor*, “‘ There is an adoration 
“‘ due to Christ as Mediator, which cannot possibly be paid to 
“the one supreme God ;” supreme Father he means. And 
what is there in this, more than an affected manner of expressing 
what every body allows, that Father and Son have distinct 
personal characters and offices? He need not have gone thus 
round about: the shorter way would have been to divide 
adoration into two sorts, paternal and filial ; and to plead that 
one of these worships can never be paid to the Son, any more 
than the other to the Father, because the Son must never be 
considered as Father, nor the Father as Son. But had the 
Doctor remembered that doth may be considered as divine, and 
that divine worship is but one, he might have perceived that 
there is no foundation for the two worships which he is intro- 
ducing: unless he has a mind to bring in a hundred worships as 
well as two ; which may be easily done in the way he has taken. 
The truth of the case is this ; worship has an immediate respect 
to the divinity of the Person to be worshipped. That must be 
presupposed in all religious worship: otherwise such worship is 
idolatry; as hath been proved. This foundation being laid, 
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whatever personal characters or offices we consider the Person 
worshipped under ; divine goes along with all: it is a divine 
Mediator, a divine Priest, a divine Prophet, a divine King: and 
so our worship of him never wants its proper object, never moves 
from its proper foundation, but remains constantly the same. 
Our considering the Son under the character or office of Media- 
tor does not hinder us from considering him as G'od at the same 
time, (indeed Mediator, in strictness, implies it,) any more than 
our considering the Father as King, Judge, Preserver, or 
Rewarder, hinders us from considering him also as divine. 

. All the acts and offices of Christ, relative to us, are only so 
many manifestations of his goodness, power, wisdom, and other 
attributes, which attributes are founded in his divine nature, 
which nature is common to the Father and him: thus all our 
acknowledgments centre and terminate in one and the same 
divine nature; and all the particular worships amount to no 
more than one worship, one divine worship belonging equally to 
both. 

Having thus far cleared my way, I may now proceed to 
examine what you have done under this Query. .But I should 
first observe to the reader what you have not done, that he may 
be the more fully apprised of your manner of disputation: which 
is to answer difficulties, by slipping them over without notice. 

I urged the great design of the Law and of the Gospel to 
exclude inferior, as well as other supreme deities: you take no 
notice. I urged, that even miracles could not suffice for the 
introducing another God : you are profoundly silent. I pleaded, 
that the reasons of worship which God insists upon are such as 
exclude all creatures: not a word do you give in answer. I 
shewed, (vol. i. p. 412.) that any man, with your distinction of 
sovereign and inferior worship, might have eluded every law 
about sacrificing to the true God only: you have nothing to say 
to it. I pleaded the impropriety of absolute and relative sa- 
crifice’, vows, oaths, &e. not a syllable do you reply. I pleaded 
several texts of Scripture, and several examples against creature- 
worship, and against your distinction made from the intention of 
the worshipper: ali is passed over. I further pressed you with 


¥ Sacrifice, without distinction of primitive Church, and esteemed by 
absolute and relative, supreme andin- them as the purest and best sacrifices. 
ferior, the outward act of sacrificing, See Just. Mart. Dial. p. 340. Jeb. 
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the practice and principles of the primitive martyrs; of which 
you take no notice. You have indeed something to oppose in 
favour of the other side of the question: but is it my business 
only to answer objections? I thought you had undertook to 
answer queries ; to clear something, and not to be always in the 
way of puzzling. But let us see however what-you have in the 
way of objection. I have answered your two principal pleas al- 
ready: I am now to seek for some of the slighter pretences. 
You find fault with me (p. 357.) for making the nature of God, 
not the Person, the object of worship. But what if I make three 
Persons the object (which is the truth of the case) on account of 
their divine nature? Is there any thing more absurd in this, 
than in your making one Person, on account of his perfections, 
that is, of his natwre ? And where is the difference between you 
and me, but that you worship individual living substance, which 
you confine to one Person; and I, individual living substance, 
which I suppose common to more Persons? You the rd Oeiov in 
one Person ; I the ro @efov in more than one. 

You say, “ the texts of the Old Testament relate not to an 
“ indefinite Person, but definitely to the Person of the Father.” 
Yet many of them (in the judgment of all antiquity) relate to 
the person of the Son, as we have seen before: and that none of 
them are ever meant indefinitely is what you can never prove’. 
However, if you could, you would still be far from proving your 
point. For, supposing God, or Jehovah, to be always taken per- 
sonally, sometimes denoting the Person of the Son, abstracting 
from the consideration of the Father, and sometimes denoting 
the Person of the Father, abstracting frum the consideration of 
‘ the Son; it might still be nevertheless true, that Jehovah is one, 
both Father and Son. 

You attempt, (p. 360.) to prove that the worship of the Son 
is “ subordinate, mediate, relative.” You quote Heb. i. 6. and 
infer that the angels are to worship him, “ not as supreme, but 
“by the command of the Father.” Wonderful! that if the 
Father has ever commanded any one to worship himself, (as he 
often has,) his worship therefore is not supreme. Has not our 
Saviour commanded us to worship the Father; is his worship 
therefore not supreme ? Sure, arguments must run very low with 
you, or you would not trifle at this rate. As to Heb.i. 9. I 
have answered it above: and as to John v. 23. Christ is not 
worshipped because God committed judgment to him: but God 

z See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 99, &c. 
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committed it to him for this end and purpose, that men might be 
sensible of the dignity and divinity of his Person, and thereupon 
worship him. The prophecy of Daniel (chap. vii. 13.) speaks of 
a kingdom, and a dominion, in a particular sense ; as 1 Cor. xv. 
speaks of a kingdom to be received by the. Father: this is all 
economical, and makes nothing for your purpose. But your 
argument is calculated for the Socinian hypothesis, rather than 
the Arian. The ancient Arians would have condemned such 
men as you, for their low thoughts of our Saviour. They did 
not worship him merely as having a judgment or a kingdom 
committed to him, but as being Creator?. You throw together 
(p. 361, 362.) a multitude of texts, proving only that Christ is 
Mediator. Does any Christian doubt of it? There is not a 
syllable about absolute and relative, sovereign and inferior prayer : 
which is what you were to shew. A Mediator may be a divine 
Mediator notwithstanding: and so all your pretences vanish into 
air. And what if it be said, (Rev. v. 9, 12.) “* Worthy is the 
«¢ Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
“and strength, and honour, and glory :” and if it be said, 
*“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us, &c. be glory and 
*‘ dominion,” Rev. i. 5, 6. what are we to learn from thence? Here 
is nothing said of the foundation of worship: but the Person is 
described under his proper and peculiar characters, and such as 
may recommend him to our affections. Not a word is there of 
mediatorial worship, or of any thing like it. And if his being 
God, or God supreme, be not assigned as the reason for worship- 
ping him, doth it therefore follow that he is not to be worshipped 
as God supreme? By the same argument, you might as well 
prove, that neither is the Father to be worshipped as supreme 
God. We find it said, (Eph. iii. 20, 21.) “ Unto him that is 
“able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
“ think, according to the power that worketh in us; unto him 
“be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus,’ &c. The reason 
here assigned for worshipping the Father, is not his being 
supreme God, but only his being “ able to do more than we can 
“ask or think.” So again in the Book of Revelations, (ch. xix. 
1, 2.) “ Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power unto the 
“Lord our God; for true and righteous are his judgments,” 
&e. Here the reason assigned is not his being supreme God, 
but his being true and righteous. Again, in chapter iv. ver. 11. 


« Christum colimus ut Creatorem. Serm. Arian. ap. Augustin. p. 623. 
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*“ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
** power: for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
“they are and were created.” Here the reason assigned for 
worshipping the Father, is not that he is supreme God, but that 
he “ created all things for his pleasure :” which reason, though 
not expressly applied in this manner to God the Son, is yet 
equally applicable in virtue of Heb. i. 10. and Col. i. 16. I own 
that supreme God is implied in this last title of Creator: which 
however is equally true, either of Father or Son. I observed in 
my Sermons >, how frequent it is for the Father himself to insist 
upon what he had done for men; claiming their worship upon 
those moving reasons, or motives: and what wonder is it, if 
some much greater and more endearing works of God the Son 
be mentioned as motives to our worship of him? the foundation 
still of worship stands as before ; which is wholly to be resolved 
into the infinite excellency and divinity of his Person’. You 
pretend to say, that “the worship of the Father is founded 
“* principally in his supreme, independent, underived power,” &c. 
If you mean any thing contrary to me, you mean, on his se/f- 
existence, or being wnbegotten, as distinct from necessary existence. 
Shew me one text of Scripture for it, at your leisure. You do 
not pretend any: but you speak of all antiquity; not knowing 
what you say, nor whereof you affirm. You should have shewn 
me who, and what ancients ever founded his worship in his being 
Father, or wnbegotten ; and not in his being God. 

After abundance of trifling, you come at length to make some 
reply to what I had urged from antiquity’: only you first take 
notice of my charging you* with slipping over a difficulty, by 
putting honowr, an ambiguous word, instead of worship and 
adoration. The reason I had for it is, that worship and adoration 
stand for exterior acts; whereas honowr may stand for either 
interior or exterior, and is therefore more ambiguous. zterior 
acts have their signification fixed and determined by circum- 
stances, and do not depend upon the intention of the mind to 
make their signification higher and lower; as mental honour 
does. This therefore was the reason of my blaming you for 
changing worship into honour. 'The difference of these two ig 
easily seen in this instance: equality and inequality of honour 
are proper expressions: but equality or inequality of sacrifice 
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(an outward act) is very improper. Now our dispute was about 
outward acts. The foundation I went upon was this; that in 
order to have God’s authority and superlative excellency owned, 
there should be some outward visible acts, which we call worship, 
appropriated to God, to put a visible difference between God and 
the creature. For herein lies the manifestation of that inward 
sense we have of his superlative excellencies and perfections : 
and the confounding this difference, by applying these peculiar 
and appropriated acts to any creature, is the great sin of idolatry. 
The inward intention is of no moment in this case: for if the out- 
ward acts be the same, how then shall God be outwardly dis- 
tinguished (as he ought to be) in the honours paid to him, 
above the creatures? This consideration is alone sufficient to cut 
off every plea and pretence for offering religious worship to any 
but God. You have first a distinction of supreme and inferior, 
of ultimate and mediate worship : but that is utterly unserviceable, 
because it would not so much as exclude the worship even of 
Pagan deities (if considered as inferior) along with the true God. 
You may next say, that worship should not be paid to any 
inferior gods, that stand in opposition to the true and supreme 
God: and yet neither will this restriction sufficiently answer the 
purpose; since it does not exclude the worship of saints or angels, 
friends of God, and not opposite to him. You may retreat to a 
further restriction, that even inferior religious worship must be 
paid to none but such as God has nominated, and allowed to be 
worshipped : which, you may think, will effectually exclude all 
but Christ. But after you have thus far followed your own 
inventions, in your several restrictions, and qualifyings of an 
absolute command; there is still this invincible reason against 
them all, that whereas there ought to be some peculiar outward 
acts {as sacrifice was formerly) appropriated to God, as exterior 
acknowledgments of his infinite excellencies and perfections above 
his creatures ; by these restrictions and limitations, all such pecu- 
liarity of exterior acknowledgments is taken away, and it is 
made impossible even for God himself to prescribe any. Now 
you see why I found fault; and that I had some reason for it. 
But you ask me, why then did I “ found Christ’s worship upon 
« John v. 23.” which speaks only of honour ? The reason is plain: 
if I am to honour the Son, even as I honour the Father ; 1 must 
signify it by the same outward expressions, that is, by worship. 
The text then is very much to my purpose ; though honour and 
worskip are not the same thing, but differing as the internal 
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thought and the outward manifestation. Now let us come to the 
ancients, upon this head of worship. 

I shewed by plain testimonies what their doctrine was; viz. 
to worship God alone, the Creator, in opposition to the creature. 
You take no notice of the last particular; because it was very 
material, and pressed hard upon your scheme. But you observe, 
by the ‘* alone God” is evidently meant ‘the God and Father 
“of all.” Iam persuaded you, in the main, are right in your 
observation: and now the question will be, whether when they 
proposed the Father as the only God, they intended it in oppo- 
sition only to false gods and creature-gods, admitting a latitude 
in the exclusive terms ; or whether they intended any distinction 
of worship, making it supreme and inferior, absolute and relative, 
ultimate and mediate. This is a question which will admit of an 
easy and a certain decision, upon a due consideration of circum- 
stances. There are but two ways of making this matter out ; 
either by admitting some latitude in the exclusive terms, so that 
the Father shall be understood to be the only God in opposition 
to creatures and false gods; or by admitting some distinction 
and degrees of worship, that supreme worship may be due to the 
Father as the highest God, and inferior to the Son as an inferior 
Deity. Now this, I say, will be easily decided. If, when the 
ancients speak of worshipping one G'od, the Father, they either 
say, that he alone is to be sovereignly, or absolutely worshipped ; 
or if they found his title to worship upon his being Father, or 
unbegotten, rather than upon his being God ; or if they admit 
any inferior God, or any other God besides the Father; then 
you will have something to plead from the ancients for your 
opinion. But, on the other hand, if they never mention two 
worships or two Gods ; if they mean, when they speak of worship 
as due to God alone, not sovereign worship only, but all religious 
worship ; if they suppose the Son not to be another God, but one 
God with the Father ; and if they intimate their intention to be 
to exclude creatures, or false gods, not God the Son; then the 
ease will be manifest, that they used the exclusive terms, not 
with utmost strictness, but with a proper latitude ; and this will 
be the true way of interpreting the ancients. That this latter is 
really the case, is evident to every man that is at all conversant 
with the ancients: and he that thinks otherwise must either 
never have read them, or have read them with very little judg- 
ment. Their way was to speak of the one God in opposition to 
all false deities ; and by the one God they meant principally the 
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Father, as first in conception, and first in order; but always with 
a reserve for the Son and Holy Ghost, reckoned to him, and in- 
cluded in him: so that the Father, considered with what naturally 
belonged to him, was the one G'od of the Christians in opposition 
to all other deities. This is so clearly and so evidently the cur- 
rent and prevailing notion of the ancients, that I scruple not to 
say, that they who see not this, see nothing. I shall briefly 
consider the testimonies I before gave, and then conclude this 
article. : 

Justin Martyr says, “‘ God alone is to be worshippedf.” He 
does not say sovereignly, or absolutely, but barely worshipped : 
neither does he say, Worship him alone as supreme God, to in- 
sinuate any inferior God: and therefore it is evident that Justin 
was not in your scheme of two Gods and two worships, but in mine 
of one God and one worship ; considering the Father primarily 
as the one God, not exclusive of the Son. 

Athenagoras® lays the stress upon worshipping the Creator, 
in opposition to creatures: so that it is plain he was in my prin- 
ciples, not yours: besides that he says nothing of sovereign and 
inferior worship. 

Theophilus” speaks of worship simply, not sovereign worship 
as due to God alone: and the reason he gives why the king is 
not to be worshipped, is not because he is not wnderived or 
wnbegotten, but because he is not God. 

Tatiani denies worship (not sovereign worship only) to the 
creatures. 

Tertullian* is express against any inferior worship, any worship 
at all but to the one God; in which one God, as every body 
knows, he includes all the three Persons. 

Clemens Alexandrinus! has not a word that looks favourable 
to the distinction of swpreme and inferior worship ; but he con- 
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fines all worship to the Creator, excluding all creatures from it, 
making no mediwm between Creator and creature. 

Ireneeus™ speaks of adoring or worshipping ; but not a word 
of sovereign, or absolute adoration: and it is reason sufficient with 
him against the worship of any thing, that it is a creature: 
which you take no notice of. 

Origen” also is express against the worship of any creature ; 
which you observe not, though before hinted. Neither does he 
speak of swpreme worship, but all worship, when he confines it 
to the Creator, to the divine nature, rd Ociov, to the eternal and 
uncreated nature of God. You pretend, that 7d Oeioy is a figu- 
rative way of speaking for 6 Oeds, like the King’s Majesty for the 
King, p. 356. But I affirm, on the contrary, (which is sufficient 
against your bare affirmation,) that it generally, if not always, 
signifies the divine nature, or substance°, considered as the subject 
of divine perfections. 

_ As to Origen in particular, in his piece against Celsus, I know 
not that he any where uses the phrase of r6 Ociov, but where it 
either must or may bear the sense I contend for. See p. 158, 
159, 226, 321, 374; 375» 379; 377, 392- And, I think, if what 
Origen has in p. 342, be well considered, it may suffice to de- 
termine the dispute about the sense of rd Ociov in him. For 
there he plainly uses rt? Oe?ov to denote that which is divine in 
our Lord, (as distinguished from his Awman nature,) viz. The 
only-begotten of God ; intimating that his substance is very dif- 
ferent in that respect : “AAAos 6 epi Tovrov, kal Tis odolas adrod, 
Adyos €or, rapa Tov Tept Tod voousevov Kata Tov "Incody avOparov. 
And he afterwards gives the name of tod Oeiov, to that very 
divinity, or divine nature, which he supposes in our Lord together 
with the manhoodP. 

The like may be said of Clemens’s use of the phrase, who 
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other places* of Clemens, where the phrase is also used, may be 
compared at leisure. Td Ociov and 6 Ocds may sometimes 
indifferently stand for each other: but a judicious reader may 
often observe 7d Oeiov to be used where 6 Oeds would be very 
improper, and so vice versa. God considered substantially, as res 
divina, is the proper notion of 7d Ociov, [Ociov yevos, or Oetov 
mp&yyu,| and not considered according to personal characters, 
acts, or offices. It would be improper to say, for instance, that 
the 7d Ociov begat, or sent his Son, or did acts of mercy, or the 
like. I need not give more instances: an intelligent reader will 
easily perceive, from the cireumstances,; where rd Ociov is the 
more proper phrase, and where 6 @eés. To return to Origen. 

You translate dyévyrov diow in Origen, unoriginate nature, 
instead of uncreated nature: which is the constant sense of 
dyévyrov in that treatise of Origen, opposed to yevyrdv, a name 
for created, mutable, and perishing things. You have no instance 
in all Catholic antiquity where worship is put upon the w- 
derivedness of the Father, any further than as it implies necessary 
existence: nor a single example to prove a distinction of two 
worships, one supreme and the other inferior. Some pretences 
of yours relating hereto will be examined in the next Query. 


Query XVII. 


Whether, notwithstanding, worship and adoration be not equally due to 
Christ; and consequently, whether it must not follow that he is 
the one God, and not (as the Arians suppose) a distinct inferior 
Being? 

YOU here begin with repeating your argument from the 
personal characters, J, thou, he : which has been often answered. 
You go on, (p. 368.) to argue for mediate worship, because the 
worship of the Son is to the glory of the Father. 1 might here 
insist upon it (as an ingenious gentleman" hath lately done) that 
the words, Kvpios "Inoots Xpiords eis ddfav Oeod Tarpds, may be 
justly rendered, The Lord Jesus Christ is (or Jesus Christ is Lord) 
in the glory of God the Father: which rendering, agreeable to the 
Italic, and some other versions, would entirely defeat your argu- 
ment. But allowing the common construction, and that the 
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worship of God the Son terminates in God the Father ; still it is 
manifest, for that very reason, that it is not an inferior worship, 
because then it could not terminate in the Father, being unwor- 
thy of him. Nor indeed can any act of worship extend to both, 
unless both be one object, as before shewn. As to the same act 
of worship being considered as ultimately resting in the Father, 
it is because the divine nature to which the worship is paid is 
considered primarily in the Father, though belonging equally 
to both. You object that, by this account, no worship is paid 
to the Father, but to the substance or essence of the Father. 
Ridiculous ; asif worshipping the divine substance as personalized 
in the Father, were not the same thing with worshipping the 
Father's Person. Pray, what is the Person of the Father but 
living, acting, intelligent substance ? Do you mean, by intelligent 
agent, intelligent and acting nothing? ‘ All worship,” you say, 
‘ig personal:” and I say every person is substance: therefore 
worship may as well be called substantial, as personal, amounting, 
in this case, to the same thing. And if worship be paid to three 
Persons, is it not truly personal, as well as when paid to one? 
Your quotation from Bishop Pearson is nothing to the point in 
hand, but wide and foreign as possible. I had observed, in my 
Defence, that you had many things to say, in hopes to lessen the 
honour attributed to the Son in Scripture. Upon this, you go 
solemnly to prayers: “I pray God forgive you the injury you 
“ here do me.” I thank you for your charitable prayer, if really 
such. But had you put it up from your close, instead of sending 
it from the press ; there would have been less suspicion either of 
affectation or malice in it. As keen a satire and as bitter a revenge 
may appear in the shape of a prayer, as in any other form. The 
great injury, it seems, lies only in the word hopes ; an expression 
perhaps not so exactly proper or accurate: a candid construc- 
tion of it would have been a much surer token of a forgiving and 
charitable temper, than this unusual sally of devotion thrown out 
upon so slight an occasion. But let us pass on. 

You tell me, (p. 371.) of ‘building my notion of religious 
worship upon metaphysical speculations :” which is doing me a 
great injury, and laying your own faults to my charge. I 
build my notion upon plain Scriptures, the universal suffrage of 
antiquity, (till the time that praying to saints and angels came 
in,) and upon the principles and practices of the Jews before 
Christ ; who always looked upon creature-worship as idolatry. 
You build your dissent to such a cloud of witnesses upon no- 
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thing, that I can yet perceive, but some metaphysical specula- 
tions about self-ewistence, generation being an act, acts being all 
acts of the will, necessary generation being coaction, and the 
like. And when, in the strength of these speculations, you 
have discarded God the Son from the one Godhead; then you 
have recourse to such principles as Pagans first, and Papists 
since, have made use of in favour of ¢dolatry, to bring in the 
worship of the Son at a back-door; instead of fixing it where 
Scripture, and antiquity, and all sober Christians have ever fixed 
it. You ask me, if I “really think that the worship of the 
“ Father does as much terminate finally in the Son, as the wor- 
“¢ ship of the Son terminates finally in the Father ?” But let me 
ask you, do you really think that any creature-worship, any 
inferior worship terminates in the Father? I have shewn you 
that it does not, and cannot. Your own argument therefore 
turns upon yourself. Either the supposed inferior worship ter- 
minates in the Son, and then it is ultimate; or it terminates in 
the Father, and then it is supreme: choose which you please. 
I say, what I take to be sense and truth, that it terminates in 
the divine nature, considered primarily in the Father, and deri- 
vatively in the Son: and now all is right. You ask, if the Son’s 
“ glorifying the Father” means the very same thing with the 
“ Father’s glorifying the Son?” Yes, the very same thing: how 
ean you doubt of it, when you read John xvii. 1? And as to 
Phil. ii. 9. I question not its meaning being the very same. 

I allowed, that prayers are generally to be offered rather 
through, than to the Son, because of his being Mediator. You 
ask, how this is consistent with the allowing no distinction of 
mediate and ultimate worship? You should have shewn how 
it is inconsistent: but you choose rather to amuse your reader 
with words, where you give him no distinet ideas. Either the 
Son is not worshipped in this case, or he is worshipped : if he is 
not, there is no mediate worship ; if he is, then in worshipping 
the Father through him, his divinity, and essential union with the 
Father, (which alone can render our services accepted, and unite 
us to God,) are at the same time acknowledged. And so the 
worship of both is one, being an acknowledgment of the same 
divine excellencies under a distinction of Persons and offices. 
Where do you find two different worships, more than two 
different natures in these cases? Only the worship, as the nature, 
being one, is considered primarily in the Father, and secondarily 
in the Son: this is all you can make of it. You will never 
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prove any thing of inferior worship, unless you can first prove 
the nature of the Son to be inferior ‘to the Father. Why then 
do you not come to the pinch of the question, instead of 
amusing us with little cavils wide of the point ? You fall to your 
usual quibbling with adstract essence, which has been often 
answered. You proceed to repeat your pretence about derived 
and wnderived ; which indeed makes, in a manner, the sum total 
of your Reply ; having little else to retreat to when pressed. 
Yet you love not metaphysical speculations. Let us see, how- 
ever, what these curious things are: “that is, either derived 
“and underived are the same, and the Son has the underived 
“« perfections of the Father derivatively: or else self-existence 
‘“‘ and underived self-sufficiency are no perfection at all.” Here 
is nothing in this matter but quibbling upon the word same ; 
which must admit of a closer and larger sense: or else there is 
no such thing as same substance or same perfection in the world: I 
am sure in your way of considering every thing as extended, there 
is not. To answer them more directly ; the perfections of the 
Father and of the Son are equal, and the same in kind, though 
differing in the manner of existing, wnderivatively, and deriva- 
tively : and they are also the same in number, by reason of their 
inseparable unity and coexistence. That wnion is sufficient to 
make sameness, numerical sameness, you must allow, as I have 
often hinted: otherwise how do you suppose innumerable ex- 
tended parts of substance to make one nwmerical substance ? Or 
will you venture to say, that they are the same specifically, and 
no otherwise, making many substances in number, though the 
same in kind ? These metaphysical subtilties therefore ought to 
be dismissed, as being of no use in our present question. The 
same substance or the same perfections may be both derived and 
underived ; allowing such a sense of same as you admit yourself 
in other cases. 

I charged you with begging the question all the way, as con- 
founding a distinction of Persons with difference of nature. You 
have nothing to say to nature. But what is the meaning of 
this shifting, but shutting your eyes against a necessary distinc- 
tion, which at once discovers the fallacy of your reasonings, and 
leaves you utterly destitute of any further reply? It is not that 
you understand not nature: but you understand it too well to be 
ever capable of getting over so clear and plain a distinction. 
You have nothing further worth notice, till you come to con- 
sider antiquity, p. 375- 
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I began with Justin Martyr, shewing that he maintains the 
worship of the Son; and upon my principles, not yours. You 
cite some passages out of him to prove the contrary. I stand 
amazed at your note, p. 375. wherein you insinuate, as if Justin 
were for the worship of angels ; nay, and had set them before 
the Holy Ghost. I little thought you would fall in with Bellar- 
mine and other Roman Catholics, in an interpretation which has 
been so often confuted by learned Protestants. I will not do 
over again what has been done to my hands. Let the reader 
consult the authors in the margin* upon that passage of Justin. 
Justin speaks of honouring the Son in the second place: he does 
not say with inferior worship: he says expressly second in order. 
He says also, that the Word, who is of the uncreated, or necessary 
existing God, (intimating thereby, as I conceive, the necessary 
existence also of the Adyos himself,) we worship, and we love next 
after God. Next in order again, he does not say with inferior 
worship, or inferior love. He adds the reason why we are to 
love him, namely, on account of his merits in our redemption. 

Your next quotation from Justin proves only that God has 
commanded his Son to be worshipped: and so has Christ com- 
manded us to worship his Father. What is this to the point of 
inferior worship 2 

Your last proves, that we worship the Father through Christ ; 
which I readily admit. 

What you say to Athenagoras and Theophilus requires no 
further answer than what I have given more than once. As to 
Tertullian, I have shewn before, that he is directly against 
inferior worship. You have nothing from Clemens, but that God 
is worshipped through Ohrist ; which is wide of the purpose. 
As to the place cited by you out of his Protrepticum, it has been 
considered abovez. 

Irenzeus is plainly on my side of the question, as never making 
any distinction of supreme and inferior worship, never allowing 
worship to any creature, asserting Father and Son together to 
be one God, and testifying that the same acts of adoration® under 
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the Old Testament were applied to both. You have two ob- 
jections to make against it: one, that Irenzeus makes a prayer 
to God through Jesus Christ ; which has no difficulty: the other 
is, that every knee, according to the good pleasure of the Father, 
is to bow to Christ ; which scarce carries the face of an objection. 
For why may not the Father, who, according to his good 
pleasure, makes known himself, and demands worship to himself, 
do the like for his Son ? 

Hitherto the point in dispute is clearly determined on my 
side, by antiquity. Origen’s principles appear more disputable : 
but when he is rightly understood, he will be also an advocate 
on the same side. I shall first lay down the arguments on my 
side, and vindicate the same from your exceptions: and then 
shall consider what counter-evidence you have pretended out of 
him. 

1. In the first place, Origen declares fully against the worship 
of all creatures” whatever; clearly distinguishing the Son from 
the creatures. 

This you say nothing to. 

2. The reasons which Origen founds worship on are applicable 
to the Son, as well as to the Father. The wnereated nature, 
ayévytos bots, is adorable as such: but such is the nature of 
God the Son: I have proved above, that he makes the Son 
ayévntos. The dnuovpyos trod mavtos, Creator of the universe, is 
adorable as such: but such also is the Son. To this you object, 
(p. 380.) that the Father is primarily Creator, (so you ought to 
have rendered zpéras dnuovpydv, and not primarily Maker,) the 
Son only immediate Maker, at the Father’s command. But a 
difference in order or manner makes no difference in the thing 
itself: or if there be any, the Son is more properly Creator than 
the Father, according to the strictness of the expression in 
Origen. 

Origen’s doctrine is, that he who made all things is adorable, as 
such: and he asserts expressly, that the Son made all things, the 
very words®. To which you again object, that he made them at 
the command of the Father : which I allow in such sense as the 
ancients meant it, explained above. But the point of worship is 
not put upon the primary manner of making, nor upon the 
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commanding to make, by Origen, but upon the making: so that 
in this respect there is no difference. 

3. I further pleaded Origen’s supposing the Son to be wor- 
shipped, because God‘, And I have above proyed®, that he is 
to be worshipped as one God with the Father: therefore their 
worship is one, not two worships, supreme and inferior. 

4. I pleaded, lastly, that the worship of Father and Son is 
inseparably and wndividedly one, according to Origen. His 
words are: ‘“ Now he has ascended to the God of the universe, 
‘“* who undividedly, inseparably, unpartedly worships him through 
“ the Son, the Word and Wisdom of God, seen in Jesus, who alone 
“ brings those to him thatf,” &c. 

You were sensible how strong this passage was against your 
principles ; and therefore endeavoured to pervert the sense, by 
foisting in a word into your translation. You say, “ with an 
“ undivided, undistracted, unparted affection.” Where do you 
meet with affection ? Or how came it in here, where the author 
is not talking of the wndistractedness of our affections, but the wi- 
divided worship of Father and Son? He is commenting on 
1 Cor. viii. 6. where it is said, “ one God, of whom are all 
“ things,” and also ‘‘ one Lord, by, or through, whom are all 
“ things :” and this made him bring in the discourse of worship- 
ping one by the other inseparably. What follows in that sen- 
tence further shews, that this must be his meaning; where he 
observes, that it is the Son only, who is the very Word and 
Wisdom of God (well therefore may he be wndivided from God) 
that brings men to God. This then may shew you what wor- 
shipping the Father through the Son means in Origen: it is 
directing the worship to the Father ; but so as to look upon the 
Son as inseparably worshipped in the same act. I illustrated 
the thought by a parallel place of the elder Cyril’, which you 
take no notice of. 
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Having now seen what Origen’s real and certain doctrine was 
upon this head, it will be the easier to take off the force of your 
pretended counter-evidence from the same Origen. 

There is but one passage, in his whole treatise, that looks at 
all favourable to your principles; and that being obscure, and 
of doubtful meaning, ought never to be set against many and 
plain ones, but rather to be interpreted by them. I gave a 
sufficient answer to it before, producing the passage in the 
margin. You tell me that, “ for a very good reason I thought 
* not fit to translate it.” I must own, I do not love to abound 
in translations, only to swell pages; while I suppose myself 
writing more for the use of scholars, than for the populace, who 
are scarce competent judges of our disputes about antiquity. 1 
perceive, you are very full of translations, out of Eusebius espe- 
cially ; as if you intended show more than any thing else: for 
they are of no more real weight, than if I were to translate as 
much out of Alexander, Athanasius, or Cyril the elder, and throw 
it before the readers. But this by the way. I return to Origen. 
The passage, justly and literally rendered, runs thus: “ All 
“ supplication, and prayer, and intercession, and thanksgiving, 
“are to be sent up to the God over all, by the High Priest, 
“who is above all angels, being the living Word, and God. 
« And we may also offer supplication to the Word himself, and 
“ intercession, and thanksgiving, and prayer; if we can but 
“ understand how prayer is taken in propriety of speech, or in an 
“ improper sense".” , 

What I gather from this passage is, that prayer in the most 
proper sense is to be understood of prayer directed immediately 
to the Father. This has been the most usual and common 
method of praying: wherefore this kind of praying has obtained 
generally the name of prayer, and is what the word prayer has 
been ordinarily used to mean. Origen does not say, that the 
prayers, supplications, intercessions, and thanksgivings, offered to 
God the Son, are none of them properly so called; but he 
makes his remark upon prayer only: and he does not say, that 
even prayer, when directed to God the Son, is not proper divine 
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worship, or that it is another worship, or an inferior worship : 
nor can any such consequences be justly drawn from his words. 
All that we are obliged to grant, in virtue of this passage, 
is, that one part of divine worship called prayer, is most pro- 
perly and emphatically prayer, when directed to the first Person 
of the Godhead ; inasmuch as that method of praying has been 
most customary and prevailing, and has thereby, in a manner, 
engrossed the name of prayer to itself: just as addresses, by 
_being most commonly offered to a prince, come at length, by 
use, to mean addresses of that kind only ; and then addresses to 
others are not so properly addresses. Prayer then, properly, or 
emphatically speaking, is praying to the Father, to whom all 
prayer primarily belongs. Allowing this to be Origen’s mean- 
ing, (and it is the very utmost that can be made of it,) how will 
you prove supreme and inferior worship from it ? 

I have before observed, that the worship of the Son, according 
to Origen, is properly divine ; being offered to him as Creator, 
and as necessarily ewisting, and as God: and I observed also, that 
Father and Son together are worshipped as one God. I observed 
further, that even in prayers directed to the Father through the 
Son, the Son is supposed, by Origen, to be worshipped wndi- 
videdly in the same act. How then do you make out your two 
worships ? Suppose the prayer to pass through or by the Son to 
the Father; still it is one prayer, one worship, considered as 
belonging to both in a different manner. For as the one work of 
creating descends, as it were, from the Father by the Son; who 
are therefore one Creator: so the one worship ascends, as it 
were, by the Son ¢o the Father; who are therefore one object of 
worship. You should have proved two unequal worships: but 
you have proved no more than this, that one and the same wor- 
ship, diversely considered, is paid to both, in the very same act: 
to the Father directly, as being primarily and eminently Creator, 
God, &c. and swpreme in order and office ; to the Son obliquely, 
or interpretatively, as being egually God, Creator, &e. but God 
of God, and mediating between God and man. There is there- 
fore no difference in the worship itself, no superiority or inferi- 
ority, no acknowledgment of higher and lower perfections: but 
the same worship, the same acknowledgments of the same 
infinite perfections, admit of a different manner of application, 
to keep up a sense of the distinction of Persons, order, and 
offices. 

You represent Bishop Bull (p. 383.) as making a distinction 
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of one worship paid to the Son as God absolutely, and another 
worship paid to him as God of Godi. This is not a just repre- 
sentation of Bishop Bull, as if he admitted one and another 
worship, to worships, to God the Son; when he makes but one 
worship of all, due to Father and Son. This, I suppose, was to 
give some colour to your own hypothesis. Bishop Bull’s meaning 
is plainly this; that the Son is considered as divine whenever 
we worship him; and that that alone is the foundation of his 
worship*. But we may consider him barely as divine, abstract- 
ing from all relations of order and office ; or divine in such an 
order, or together with the office of Mediator. The divine wor- 
ship is the same, under these three conceptions, because divine 
enters them all: but the additional consideration of order and 
office, in the two last, makes a difference, not in the worship 
itself, but in the order and manner of applying it. 

You proceed to cite another passage of Origen', where argu- 
ing ad hominem, (as the Schools call it,) he pleads a command 
for the worship of Christ, against Celsus; who could plead no 
command for the worship of the Pagan deities. This was 
indeed shewing a very great difference in the two cases, such as 
was worth insisting upon: but it does not from hence follow, 
(the contrary is very evident,) that Origen ever founded the 
worship of Christ upon mere command, without reference to the 
dignity and real divinity of his Person. What you further cite 
from the piece wep? edyjs, whether Origen’s own, or foisted in by 
some other hand, is of no moment in the case, being clearly con- 
tradicted in his treatise against Celsus, which is certainly 
genuine, and contains Origen’s last and maturest thoughts upon 
the subject. Do you ever find Origen placing the Son among 
the yernrad in his book against Celsus? Doth he not constantly 
distinguish him from them, and set him above them, making 
him dyévyros, as I have proved? Or does he ever deny that 
Christ is to be prayed to at all; as this author of the piece 
mept edxijs does? No, but he frequently, plainly, and fully as- 
serts the contrary. 

What you add (p. 386.) about doxologies is low and trifling ; 


i Vid. Bull. D. F. sect. ii. c. 9. s. not merely mediatorial. From whence 
XV. p. 120. let the reader judge with what truth 
k Vid. Bull. Prim. Trad. p. 36. or fairness you represent Bishop Bull 
N. B. The design of this piece of Bi- as differing from me, in the allowing 
shop Bull, is to prove that the worship mediatorial worship, p. 120. 
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especially after that matter has been so carefully and accurately 
discussed by learned hands. And your quoting the lying Phi- 
lostorgius in a matter of fact of Flavian’s introducing a new 
kind of doxology, which he reports against the faith of all 
history™, is a great affront upon your readers. 

I might quote you a better authority than Philostorgius, 
namely, Theodorit”, to prove that Arius introduced a change of 
the ancient dowologies. But learned men know that neither of 
those accounts is true: but that dowologies of both sorts were in 
use long before either Flavian on one side or Arius on the 
other. 

You go on to other writers, endeavouring to prove, as you 
say, mediate and ultimate worship: that is your phrase now, 
inttead of inferior and supreme ; because you imagine the reader 
may more easily be deceived under those terms, than under 
these. For if the Father be but worshipped through Christ ; 
presently you cry out mediate worship; though it be all one 
divine worship, not two: and either the Son is not worshipped 
at all, in such a case; or,-if he is, the same worship is then 
offered to both. The nature of the worship is not altered by the 
manner of conveyance ; any more than a present of gold, made 
to two persons, becomes brass to one and gold to the other, only 
by being conveyed through one to the other. You will never be 
able to prove any difference in the nature or kind of the wor- 
ship, merely from the economical manner of applying it. You 
begin with the Apostolical Constitutions ; which you know are 
of no authority : and so I shall not trouble myself to shew that 
the passages, were they really genuine, are nothing to your pur- 
' pose. You go on to Polycarp; who glorifies God through 
Christ. Cyprian says, that the Father commanded his Son to be 
worshipped: therefore his worship is mediate. Wonderful! No- 
vatian says, if Christ be a man only, why is he invoked as Media- 
tor ? therefore again his worship is mediate. You did not con- 
sider Novatian’s notion of a Mediator, that he must be both 
God and man: and so you lost the whole force of his argument ; 
which was to prove the Son to be God from the invocation, and 
not man only, as some heretics pretended. 

What you cite from Lactantius, I have answered above: or 
if I had not, you must be sensible that very little stress ought to 


m Vid. Bull. D. F. sect. ii, c. 3. p. 51. 
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be laid upon a few uncautious expressions of a catechumen, not 
yet perfectly instructed in the doctrines of the Church, which 
was the case of Lactantius. He had, however, learned so much 
of the Church’s doctrine, as to determine directly against you in 
the present question ; where he says, one honour belongs to both 
as to one God, and that their worship is inseparable°. 

As to Eusebius, your last evidence, though I build little upon 
so late and so suspected an authority, (which, as I have often 
hinted, you ought no more to urge against me, than I to urge 
Alexander, Cyril, Athanasius, or Hilary, against you,) yet nei- 
ther had he any such mean thoughts of God the Son, as you 
have: nor did he found his worship upon any such low principles ; 
which I have shewn above. He is, however, the first you could 
find, among such as have been ever called Catholics, who pre- 
tended to say, that Father and Son are not iodriyo, the first 
that durst ever flatly contradict St. John, (or rather our Saviour 
himself by St. John,) where he says, “‘ that all men should honour 
“« the Son, even as they honour the Father,” John v. 23. I con- 
clude with the same declaration I formerly made, that “ I desire 
“ only to have things fairly represented, as they really are ; no 
‘“‘ evidence smothered or stifled on either side. Let every reader 
‘see plainly what may be justly pleaded here or there, and 
“no more.” Had you attended to these good rules, which you 
are pleased to remind me of, and to favour with your approba- 
tion, you might have brought your book into a less compass ; 
and perhaps have done as much real service to your cause, and 
less hurt to your character. 


Query XVIII. 


Whether worship and adoration, both from men and angels, was not 
due to him, long before the commencing of his mediatorial kingdom, 
as he was their Creator and Preserver, (see Col. i. 16, 17.) and whe- 
ther that be not the same title to adoration which God the Father 
hath, as Author and Governor of the universe, upon the Doctor’s own 
principles ? 

IT is proper the reader should be let into the full design and 
purport of this Query, that he may be able to pass a more cer- 
tain judgment of the pertinence or impertinence of your answer. 
The question is, whether the worship of Christ be founded upon 
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any thing antecedent to his incarnation and exaltation, or only 
upon the powers then supposed to be given him. If it was 
founded on any thing antecedent, then the Doctor and you have 
very impertinently cited Matt. xxviii. 18. John v. 22, 23. Phil. 
ii. 10, 11. and the like texts, as carrying in them the sole 
foundation of his worship, after the manner of the Socinians: if 
it was not founded on any thing antecedent, what account can 
you give of Christ’s being Creator, of his being God before the 
creation, John i. 1. of his having “glory before the world was,” 
and the like? In short, the Doctor is here confounded between 
two schemes, Socinian and Arian, and very unskilfully endeavours 
to tack both together ; which is utterly impracticable. Hither 
let him found the worship of the Son upon what was antecedent 
to the incarnation, and then he may tolerably go on upon the 
Arian scheme: or if he chooses to found it entirely upon the 
subsequent powers, he is all over Socinian, and does not know it. 

My design is not to suffer you to take the advantage of both 
the schemes, which are utterly inconsistent with each other. 
You must either drop your Arian principles, and so settle in 
Socinianism: or if you resolve to retain your Arian tenets, you 
must drop your Socinian pleas, to be all of a piece. This is what 
you may easily be driven to; and that was the design of this 
Query. If the reader takes this along with him, he will readily 
perceive how hard you are here pressed ; and how elusive and 
insufficient all your answers are. 

You say, whenever the mediatorial kingdom began, the worship 
however of Christ was by the command of the Father. That 
I allow: and so was also the worship of the Father first intro- 
duced by the command of the Father. Hitherto you are only 
shifting ; and come not to the pinch of the question ; namely, 
when the worship began, or whereon it was founded. What fol- 
lows, (p. 392.) is still evading, and running from the point in 
question. What comes nearest to it is your saying, that he by 
whom God created all things has not the same title to adoration 
with him who created all things by him. Well: but has he any 
title at all upon the foot of his being Creator? Or do you make 
him a mere nominal Creator? If, according to Heb. i. ro. “ he 
* Jaid the foundation of the earth,” and if “ the heavens were the 
“‘ works of his hands;” and if he was God before the creation, 
(according to John i. 1.) then shew me, that the power of 
judging, or any thing of like nature subsequent, ever could be a 
higher or an equal foundation of worship with what has been 
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mentioned. You cannot shew, that he was made a God after 
his resurrection: but it is plain, and you cannot gainsay it, that 
he was God before the creation. Wherefore I insist upon it, 
that he had as clear and full a title to worship before his incar- 
nation, as any you can shew after: and therefore it is strangely 
inconsistent of you to found his worship upon the power of judg- 
ing, &e. No one ever would do this that believed the Son to be 
God and Creator (though in a lower sense than the Father) 
before the world. The Socinians were shrewd men, and shewed 
some parts and sagacity in the working up their scheme. They 
founded the worship of Christ upon the power of judging, and his 
exaltation: but then they were never so silly as to suppose him 
God and Creator before. The Arians founded the worship of 
Christ upon his being Creator and G'od before the world: but 
then they were not so weak as to found it upon the power of 
judging, &c. Whereas you, to give a specimen of your great 
dexterity in forming a scheme, have marvellously tacked two 
parts together, one of which will suit only with the Socinian 
scheme, the other only with the Arian or Catholic; thereby 
betraying great unskilfulness and want of thought. Which of 
these parts you will at length give up, I know not: but all 
men of sense and common discernment will laugh at you for 
holding both. 

When I wrote my Defence, the Doctor had not determined 
that God the Father is ever called God, in Scripture, in the 
metaphysical sense. Worship even of him was to be founded only 
upon his office, (God was then.a name of office) relative to us. 
I was therefore of opinion, that if the Son was Creator, as great 
an office as any, and as highly meriting of us, he must then, upon 
the Doctor’s own principles, have the same title to adoration as 
the Father himself had: nor do I see, that you have yet been 
able to bafile this reasoning. You have been forced to allow, 
(obliged thereto by the unanimous current of antiquity, Eusebius 
not excepted,) that the Son is immediate Artificer, or Creator, of 
the universe. This is meriting as highly of us as is possible; 
more, one would imagine, than merely giving out commands ; 
which is an honour you reserve peculiar to the Father. If there- 
fore worship be founded, not upon any dignity and eacellency of 
nature, but upon relative offices ; it seems to me, that the Son’s 
title to our worship is as clear and full as possible, upon your 
own principles ; such, I mean, as they were at that time. My 
argument therefore was good when I made it ; however you may 
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have varied your notions since. I add further, that my argu- 
ment, from the hand the Son had in creating, will remain impreg- 
nable for an equality of worship, whatever principles you take 
up in hopes to elude it: though that asm was not the 
special purport of this Query. 

You had argued against creating being a just foundation of 
worship, because no act of dominion: to which I replied, that 
the same argument would hold with respect to the Father also ; 
and so his creating the world would be no foundation for 
worshipping him, being no more an act of dominion than the Son’s 
creating is. To which you now reply, that the world was made 
by the Father’s “ original absolute authority and power.” This 
is not defending your first answer, but retreating to another. 
However, this will not do, any more than the first. For you 
will never be able to prove, that the Son is not as completely 
and fully Creator as the Father: and Scripture never founds 
worship upon the original underived manner of creating, which 
you speak of, but upon the creating itself?. What you object 
from Rev. iv. 10, 11. “created for his pleasure,” has been an- 
swered above’. You go on upon this argument of the Son’s 
having the same title that the Father has, though but a by part 
of the Query. Not a word do you say to clear yourself of 
Socinianism ; not a syllable to vindicate your inconsistency in 
founding the Son’s worship upon his mediatorial powers given 
after his resurrection ; at the same time admitting that he was 
God before the world, and created the world. This perhaps was 
too tender a point to be touched. 

To pursue you in your own way. I pleaded John xvii. 5. 
‘¢ Glorify me with the glory,” &c. not to prove that the Son had 
the same title to worship which the Father has ; but to shew that 
the glory he had after his incarnation was not greater than he had 
before: and therefore it was a weak thing of you to overlook his 
JSormer glories, equal to any, and to found his worship upon what 
came after. To this you reply, (p. 394.) ‘* His being restored to 
“the glory he had before, does not prove that the power of 
‘* judgment, &c. was not an additional exaltation.” Yes, but 
it proves something more; that even after all judgment was com- 
mitted to him, he was yet not invested with that glory, not with 
so great glory, (for why should he ask for less, if he had greater,) 
as he had before the world was. But you add, that “if the Son 
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“had the same right to glory that the Father had, it could be 
** no more proper for the Son to pray to the Father, to glorify him, 
‘than for the Father to pray to the Son.” But the case is 
different, because the Son was incarnate, and not the Father : 
therefore it became the Son to pray, but not the Father. Aye 
but, say you, could not the Son himself have given it by his own 
authority? Yes; but as the Father did not disdain to receive 
glory from the Son, why should the Son refuse to receive glory 
from the Father? As to Irenzeus’s testimony, that the Son was 
of old worshipped together with the Father, it is a very plain 
one ; and I have given it above’. The Father and Son together 
are there expressly styled the “‘God of the living:” and it was 
the “‘ God of the living” that the Patriarchs adored. 

You have a pleasant remark (p. 142.) on that passage of 
Irenzeus: you say, I take no notice of the emphatical words, 
resurrectio autem tpse Dominus est. Behold, now I have taken 
notice of them? of what use are they, I beseech you, in our pre- 
sent debate? How do they at all lessen the force of my argu- 
ment? Would you have it, that Christ was adored by the 
Patriarchs of old, as God, because he was to be exalted to be 
God 2000 years after? You should speak out plainly, that a 
reader may understand you: unless your design be to give a hint 
as if you had something material to say, when you have really 
nothing. It puts me in mind of the Modest Pleader, who once 
thinking himself obliged to quote, at full length, a noted passage 
of Bishop Pearson‘, which had been usually cut into halves, (the 
latter half begins with, “ and therefore,”) he claps this note upon 
it: “* What that learned writer meant by the word therefore, I 
** submit to the judicious reader’.” No doubt but he would 
have the judicious reader imagine there is something weighty in 
the remark; though he can neither shew what nor why. But 
to proceed. 

I had referred to Eusebius and Athanasius, as both agreeing 
that God the Son was worshipped by Abraham, Moses, and the 
Jewish Church: it was therefore the sense of the ancients 
in general, (as we may safely conclude from these two writers, 
and their agreement; were there no other proofs,) that God 
the Son had distinct worship paid him long before his incar- 
nation: and therefore his worship (whatever it were) could 
not be founded on the commission to judge, or the like, as you 
have founded it. After your many boasts of the ancients, ground- 
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less and shameless as I ever met with, here in a very important 
point, the point of worship, wherein our practice is nearly con- 
cerned; here, I say, you run counter to all the Catholics of the 
primitive Church ; nay, to all the sober Arians, who will here- 
after rise up in judgment and condemn you, for founding Christ’s 
worship so meanly, upon I know not what powers given after 
his resurrection. They founded it upon reasons antecedent to 
his incarnation, upon his being God before the world, and Creator 
of the world by his own power”. 

You endeavour to shew that Eusebius’s doctrine about the 
worship of Christ runs not so high as mine. Perhaps it does 
not: I did not cite Eusebius for that purpose. But I cited 
him as an evidence, to prove that all antiquity is directly and 
fully against your way of founding Christ’s worship in the power 
of judging, &e. You have none of the ancients, except such as 
Photinus, or Paul of Samosata, to countenance you in it: the 
Arians, at least the generality of them, would have been 
ashamed of it. This is what I before pressed you with ; and you, 
in your reply, dissemble and totally conceal it, leading your 
reader off to quite other things. 

What you have from Philo is still diverting, and running off 
from the main point: nor are Philo’s notions, in this case, of 
any moment in the controversy; unless the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians had no better guide than Philo. Philo might 
hit upon some truths, but shaded with errors, and not breaking 
out with full lustre and brightness. A clearer and fuller disco- 
very was a privilege reserved for the Christian Church. Your 
remark (p. 397.) about the angel which appeared to Manoah is 
just: and had you looked into the last edition of my Defence, 
you would have found that part corrected. For it is not my 
way, after I perceive any mistake, to persist in it. 

To conclude. The reader is desired to observe, that you had 
been charged with taking in two inconsistent schemes (Arian 
and Socinian) into one, and tacking them very absurdly to- 
gether ; that you have been called upon to declare which of the 
disjointed parts you will give up, or else to shew how it is possible 
to make them stand together; that after mature deliberation, 
you have made no answer to the charge, but have passed it over 

« Christum colimus ut Creatorem. luntate et preecepto (Patris) celestia 
Serm. Arian. ap. August. p. 663. et terrestria, visibilia et invisibilia, 

Antequam faceret universa, om- corpora et spiritus, ew nullis exstan- 


nium futurorum Deus et Dominus, tidus, ut essent, sua virtute fecit. 
Rex et Creator erat constitutus. Vo- Serm. Arianor. p. 622. 
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in profound silence. These are the facts ; let every honest reader 
judge what to infer from them. 


Query XIX. 


Whether the Doctor hath not given a very partial account of John v. 
23. founding the honour due to the Son on this only, that the Father 
hath committed all judgment to the Son ; when the true reason assigned 
by our Saviour, and illustrated by several instances, is, that the Son 
doth the same things that the Father doth, hath the same power and 
authority of doing what he will; and therefore has a title to as great 
honour, reverence, and regard, as the Father himself hath? and it is 
no objection to this, that the Son is there said to do nothing of himself, 
or to have all given him by the Father ; sinee it is owned that the 
Father is the fountain of all, from whom the Son derives, in an in- 
effable manner, his essence and powers, so as to be one with him? 


THOUGH you have nothing under this Query but what I 
have before fully answered or obviated; yet because you are 
pleased to repeat, I shall repeat also. Dr. Clarke’s pretence is, 
that Christ’s honour is founded upon the power of judgment com- 
mitted to him: I say, his honour is founded on the intrinsic 
excellency and antecedent dignity of his Person; whereof the 
power of judgment committed is only a further attestation, and 
a provisional security for the payment of his due honour. It 
did not make him worthy, but found him so: and it was added, 
that such his high worth and dignity might appear to men, and 
be acknowledged by them “ The Father hath committed all 
“‘ judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son, 
“ even as they honour the Father.” This is not giving us the 
formal reason, or foundation of his honour, but the final reason, 
or moving cause, why the Son is to execute judgment rather than 
the Father himself. It is because men would hereby be apprised 
of his antecedent worth and dignity, and at the same time be 
incited to pay him suitable honour, in external acts of worship 
and adoration, as to the Father himself. This is the obvious, 
natural construction of the place in St. John; as [ before inti- 
mated. And I confirmed it by the accounts which St. John 
has given us of his antecedent dignity, his being God before the 
creation, and his creating the world: which makes it plain, that 
the committing of judgment was no addition of new dignity, but 
rather declarative of the o/d; that it might appear the more 
fully, and be the more secure of the eect upon mankind. ‘This 
reasoning appearing to me very clear and just, demanded as 
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clear an answer. But you have little to say, except in the way 
of objection and repetition, about derived and underived : which is 
not arguing from Scripture, but from metaphysical notions you 
have taken up about sameness, and such as you allow not in any 
case but this; contradicting that strict notion of sameness, as 
often as you make an infinite number of extended parts to be 
the same substance. 

To what you repeat from the Modest Pleader about the 
Father’s being Yountain, I returned a sufficient answer in a note 
toa Sermon*. You ask, “ Can one person commit powers to 
“another who had already in himself the same powers?” Yes, 
by voluntary economy, the exercise of powers common to many 
may devolve upon one chiefly; and may run in his name. I 
gave you a proper rebuke in my Defence, vol. i. p. 438. for 
your expressing great amazement at my prejudice and blindness 
in maintaining only what had been held by all the Christian 
churches. I reminded you of the many wise, great, and good 
men, whom you charged through my sides. “ This,” you say, 
“is not a right way of dealing with Scripture.” That was not 
the point: but it might be a right way of dealing with a gentle- 
man who was gone beyond decorum, and appeared too full of 
himself ; forgetting that a modest deference is due to wise, great, 
and good men, even where we dissent from them. But to pass on. 

I charged your interpretation of John v. 19. as wnnatwral and 
Sorced, making the context incoherent. “The Son can do no- 

“thing but by commission: for” (observe the reason) ‘ he can 
“‘ do every thing the Father does.” But if the sense runs thus, 
The Son being one with the Father can do nothing separately, then 
the context is coherent ; “ for whatsoever the Father doth, the 
*¢ Son does also, or likewise.” You say, ‘‘ The word for, in the 
“ latter part of the 19th verse, 7s not the reason given of what 
“ went before, but that the latter part is a parenthesis.” But 
who will give you the liberty of making a parenthesis where 
there is no occasion, only to serve an hypothesis ? I shewed, that 
you cannot make your sense out of the passage, but by supply- 
ing the deficiency of the text with what the text has not said. 
Which observation of mine you call retracting the charge before 
made, when it is really enforcing it: and I preferred the Catholic 
interpretation as more natural, and as arguing no deficiency in 
the text. Besides that, admitting the sentence to be elliptical, 
in order to make the sense coherent in your way of construction ; 

x Sermon II. vol. ii. p. 55, 56. 
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yet I took notice further, how very harsh and strange it must 
sound for @ creature to be commissioned to do all that the Creator 
does. 'To which you have nothing to reply, but that your inter- 
pretation does not suppose the Son created. Say then, that he 
is wncreated, and let us end the dispute ; provided only, you will 
please to mean, as well as say. 1 accept, however, of your tacit 
acknowledgment, that my argument against the Son’s being a 
creature is unanswerable. How far you are concerned in it, the 
readers will judge. You go on; “ it must be odd, and strange, 
‘“‘ that the supreme God should be commissioned.” Nothing 
strange at all, that one who is supreme in order and office, should 
give commission to another not swpreme in order or office ; though 
both be equally supreme in nature ; which is the true notion of 
supreme God. 

I shewed you what answers had been formerly given to your 
objections by Hilary, Chrysostom, Cyril, and Austin: in reply 
to which, you tell me, that Novatian and Eusebius were more 
ancient Fathers. But did I put it upon the authority of the 
Fathers which I cited? I insisted upon the reasons they gave, 
against those very pretences which you revive. And why did 
you not answer them? Their reasons were drawn from Scripture, 
and founded on the ¢eat itself; against which neither Novatian 
nor Eusebius is of any the least weight. But thus you love to 
disguise the true matter in question, and to lead your reader off 
to something wide and foreign. However, Novatian has not a 
word to your purpose ; unless copying out the Father’s works 
(imitator operum Paternorum) proves the Son to be of a different 
nature from the Father. Tertullian, ancienter than either Nova- 
tian or Eusebius, understands the Son’s doing nothing of himself, 
of the intimate conjunction of the Father and Son, the Son being 
in the Father, and seeing all that he does, or rather all that he 
designs or conceives’. He goes upon the old notion, that the 
designing or conceiving part belongs peculiarly to the Father, the 
executive and finishing part to the Son: and thus Father and Son 


y Filius nihil a semetipso potest 


tpixas. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxvi. p. 584. 
facere, nisi viderit Patrem facientem. 


Eusebius has the like thought, 


Pater enim sensu agit; Filius vero 
ui in Patris sensu est, videns per- 
cit ; sic omnia per Filium facta sunt, 

et sine illo factum est nihil. Tertull. 

contr. Prag. c. 15. 

Tév aitav mpaypdteyv rods TUrous 
évonpaiverar ev 6 matip, emredet Se 6 
Adyos, ov SovArkas, ovr’ duabds, GAN 
ETLOTNMOVKAS, Kal OiKELOTEpor EimrEty, Ta- 


which he ‘expresses however in terms 
somewhat harsh. 

c ‘ > ‘ , \¢ , 

O pev oby marnp Stervrov, Kai Hroi- 
pate dcavoovipevos, &c. 6 b€ Trois rod 
maTpos Noytopois evateviCwy, kai pdvos 
eronrevay Ta év ato Babn, dC epyov 
EX@pEL,TOIs TOU TaTpos eLuTNpeTOvMEVOS 
vevpaot. Euseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. iii. 
c. 3. p. 164. 
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were jointly concerned in every operation. As to Eusebius’s 
authority, where he has not reasons, nor elder Fathers to support 
him, it is worth nothing. Athanasius has writings extant older, 
probably, than any we have of Eusebius’s ; except his oration before 
Paulinus of Tyre, or what may be had in Pamphilus’s Apology. 
And as to Hilary, there is about twenty years difference between 
his age and Eusebius’s: a mighty thing for you to boast of. 

I excuse your citing (p. 404.) a sentence of the Semi-Arians 
in Epiphanius ; mistaking it for Epiphanius’s own: I suppose 
you did it ignorantly. And it is the more pardonable, because 
learned men had formerly made the same blunder: though, 
I believe, never since the time that Petavius’s sagacity set 
that matter right in his notes to his edition, the same that you 
made use of. . 

To your argument drawn from the Father’s Joving the Son, I 
replied, that he /oves also himself; which is no matter of choice. 
You pretend, however, that “shewing the Son all things, is 
* free :” which you have no ground for saying, but it is purely 
fiction to servean hypothesis. Your adding, his “ giving author- 
“ity to do likewise,” is corrupting the text, which says nothing 
of authority ; though if it had, it might be understood of such 
authority, power, and perfections, as descend with his nature 
from the Father to the Son. 

You quote John xy. ro. of Christ’s “ abiding in his love.” 

_If you see any consequence favourable to your principles in that 
text, you should have shewn it: I can see none. You tell me of 
bringing Hilary in again: and you entirely slip over the reasons 
I produced from him, without any answer. Is this dealing 
fairly with the reader ? 

[ had challenged you to shew, that one person may not be 
delegate to another, without being unequal in nature. But you 
are frightened, as usual, with the distinction of order and 
nature; and run off in the utmost confusion. A “ delegated 
“* power,” you say, “cannot be equally supreme and indepen- 
“‘ dent.” Come out of the clouds, and tell me what you mean by 
supreme and independent. If you mean as great a power, and as 
necessarily existing, 1 shall tell you, there is no difference between 
the Father's and the Son’s: if you mean, that the Son’s is of the 
Father, the Father's from none, I allow a supremacy of. order, 
and a different manner of existing; and the question is not 
whence the Son has his powers, but what they are. As to su- 
premacy of order being only in placing of words, I have shewed 
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your inconsistency on that head above. Your blaming me for 
citing Ruffin’s translation, in a case where it is all one whether 
the words were Ruffin’s or Origen’s, is low carping. You did 
not perceive that the passage was brought in among several 
others of Post-Nicene writers; and intended only for illus- 
tration. But you are still more offended at my styling my doc- 
trine the doctrine of the Trinity ; as if others had not as good a 
right to style theirs so. Supposing you have, (which I deny,) 
yet sure I may style my own according to what I take to be 
right and true. But your Trinity of a great God, a little God, and no 
God, must have some strong figure to help it, to make it a Trinity ; 
which is a word that has long stood for a quite different thing 2. 

I had retorted upon you your own arguments against the 
received doctrine of the Trinity; to shew the world how w- 
equal and partial you have been in the handling this contro- 
versy. You had several maxims about individual, about same- 
ness, about substance, about being, which were to be urged as of 
great force against the doctrine of the Trinity ; though of no 
force in another subject, upon your own principles. You could 
allow being and being, where you could not say beings; sub- 
stance and substance, where you could not say substances ; indi- 
vidual substance, where yet you could distinguish between ¢his 
and that; and same substance, where it is not the same in such 
a sense of same, as you urge against us. Sameness by union you 
ean allow, where you have a mind: only in our present dispute, 
no such thing was to be admitted. This unreasonable, and 
indeed shameful conduct, in so momentous an affair, 1 endea- 
voured to expose as it deserved. ‘he reader may please to 
look into my Defence, vol. i. p. 444, &c. to see what I had to 
say on that head: I have no mind to repeat. Pressed with 
the difficulties of the omnipresence retorted upon you, you now 
tell me, that my foundation was wrong, in supposing the sub- 
stance of God to be God. This I am a little startled at: let us 
hear what your philosophy can produce in defence of so wild 
_@ paradox, that the substance of God is not God. I will give 
the reader your words at length, that he may marvel. ‘“ God is 
* neither the substance of God, nor the attributes of God, but 


% Tpids ws adnOas 9 tpias adedAdot. Sédecxrar S€ addiaiperos otca Kal ovK 
tpias b€ ob mpayparov avig@v arapi- dyvdpowos. dydyxn piay Tavrtns civat THY 
Ounots——aGAXa icor kalépotipey ovA- ayidrnra, Kal piav ravrns THY didiétyTa, 
Anyis. Greg. Nazian. Orat. xiii. p. kai riy ris arpevias Guow. ‘Athanas. 
211. Ep. i. ad Serap. p. 678. 

Ei d€ rpids €or, Somep ody kal ort, 
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“he is that intelligent Agent whose both the substance and 
‘attributes are. And as infinity, for instance, so every other 
‘* attribute, power, or perfection, of the omnipresent Being, is the 
* individual attribute, power, or perfection, of that one individual 
“¢ intelligent Agent, whose the omnipresent substance is,” p. 407. 
The philosopher that fixed the earth upon an elephant, and the 
elephant upon a tortoise, and knew not where to go next, could 
not be more confounded than you appear to be here. The sub- 
stance, it seems, is to be fixed upon the Person, (which is neither 
substance nor attribute ; but something between both,) and thus 
all difficulties are wiped off at once, by making person stand for 
nobody knows what; an idea, I suppose, or nothing. I have 
often suspected your notion of éntelligent agent to be very con- 
fused; but never thought it so wild and unaccountable as this 
eomes to. Do you consider that intelligent and agent are two 
adjectives, which suppose a substantive, two attributes that re- 
quire substance for their support ? Say that person is the subject : 
but then what is person, but either substance, or attribute, or 
nothing ? Resolve it into its several ¢deas, and you will find that 
person always implies intelligent and acting substance ; not intel- 
ligent acting nothing. Now intelligence, and activeness, are 
attributes only of God, that is, of the divine substance ; which is 
God, and what we mean by G'od, as often as we speak of him, 
considered as the subject of his own attributes. 

I know not whether you might not be led into the mistake 
through the vulgar way of speaking about the substance of God, 
or substance of the Father; as if the substance were not God 
himself, or not the Father himself, but something belonging to 
him. The same way of speaking might be as good an argument 
to prove, that the Person of the Father is not the Father, but 
something belonging to the Father. Such a mode of speech 
is very common in other cases; as when we say the body of the 
moon for the moon, or the matter of the world for the world. 
Which kind of language has its reason and foundation in our 
way of forming and ranging our ideas for our more distinct per- 
ception. For, not content with a general confuse idea of any 
thing, we take it, as it were, into pieces, or parcels, for a more 
distinct and particular view of it. The dea, suppose, of God 
the Father, we divide into two ideas, substance and attribute ; 
and attribute again into many édeas still more distinct and 
particular. And now Father stands for the general confuse idea, 
while substance and attribute are considered as parts of it, and 
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belonging to it. This I take to be the true account of that way 

of speaking ; as well in this, as in the other cases above mentioned. 

So, though the Person of the Father be really nothing else but the 

Father ; yet it is considered as something distinct, after we have 

once parcelled out the general confuse idea into several particular 

ideas ; as into person, power, goodness, &c. for the greater distine- 
tion. Then even Person is considered as but part of that confuse 
idea, for which the word Father stands; and it is conceived to 
belong to it, as a part to the whole. Hence, as I apprehend, 
arises the way of speaking before mentioned ; which is right 
and just in respect of our ideas, but very inaccurate in regard to 
the things themselves, for which the ideas stand : because indeed 
our ideas are not adequate; being formed in a way suited 
to our own infirmity, rather than to the truth and strictness of 
things. 

Query XX. 

Whether the Doctor needed have cited 300 texts, wide of the purpose, to 
prove what nobody denies, namely, a subordination, in some sense, 
of the Son to the Father; could he have found but one plain text 
against his eternity or consubstantiality, the points in question? 
YOU have little under this Query but repetition. and reference : 

which requires no further notice. As to the Form of Baptism, 

which you mention in the close, I have considered it in a distinet 

Discourse*, which you had seen before you came to this Query. 

You have nothing to object but a passage from the spurious 

Constitutions, of no value ; and another frem Eusebius, of very 

little. I content myself therefore with referring to my Defence 

and Sermons. 
Query XXI. 

Whether he be not forced to supply his want of Scripture-proof by 
very strained and remote inferences, and very uncertain reasonings 
from the nature of a thing confessedly obscure and above compre- 
hension ; and yet not more-so than God’s eternity, ubiquity, pre- 
science, or other attributes, which we are obliged to acknowledge 
for certain truths? 


YOU tell me, in the entrance, that “none of Dr. Clarke's 
‘* propositions, on which he lays any stress, are drawn by mere 
“* reasonings from the incomprehensible nature of Ged.” But what 
think you of jive of his propositions, where he denies the necessary 
existence (for so you now understand se/f-existence) of the Son 
and Holy Ghost? Has the Doctor so much as one text in the 
a See my eighth Sermon, vol. ii, 
yy2 
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Scripture for any of them? Not a syllable, either in Old or New 
Testament, but what he pretends to infer from very obscwre and 
uncertain reasonings about derived and underived, about acts and 
no acts, about necessary agency being no agency, about will, coac- 
tion, &e. profoundly metaphysical and fanciful, with nothing 
solid or certain in them. The like may be said of the doctrine 
contained in his 17th proposition ; which has no text of Serip- 
ture to stand upon, though he lays great stress upon it. In 
short, I observed in my Defence, and here repeat, that “ the 
“main strength of the Doctor’s cause lies first in his giving 
“either a Sabellian or Tritheistic turn (admitting no medium) to 
“ the Catholic doctrine ; and then charging it with confusion of 
“* Persons, Polytheism, nonsense, contradiction. Take away that, 
** (to which his constant resort is, whenever he comes to the 
‘¢ pinch of the question,) and there will be little left considerable.” 
For the truth and justice of this report, or censure, I appealed 
to the Doctor’s own books, which is a fair procedure: and if you 
have any thing to say in vindication of the Doctor, shew that 
the fact is otherwise than I represented. Not being able to do 
any thing of this kind, you endeavour, as usual, to turn it off by 
retorting ; and to put me upon the defensive, having nothing to 
plead in defence of the Doctor or yourself. This may serve to 
blind a reader, and to conceal your shame: but it is not an- 
swering Queries. You fall again upon 1 Cor. viii. 6. which has 
been answered over and over. What is that to the point now 
in hand, the Doctor’s making strained inferences, except it be 
giving one example more, by his wresting of that text ¢ 

As to God’s “ eternity, ubiquity, prescience,” you say, “ they 
“‘ themselves are the subject of our belief, not particular men’s 
“ philosophical explications of the manner of them.” Well then, 
let it be the subject of our belief, that the Father is God, the 
Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; and that they are the one 
God of the Christians. But as to the manner how they are 
three, or one, let nobody concern himself about it. If any one, 
under pretence of explaining the manner, changes the sense of 
the word God, making the Son a nominal God only, and the Holy 
Ghost scarce so much; what is this but doing the same, as if 
under pretence of explaining the manner of eternity, ubiquity, or 
prescience, he should introduce the doctrine of a nominal, not 
real eternity ; a nominal ubiquity, a nominal prescience ; under- 
mining the doctrines themselves? Our dispute is about the 


b See my Defence, vol. i. p. 450, 451. 464. 
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sense in which any of the Persons is God: let this be determined. 
by Scripture and antiquity, and proper rules of criticism. Make 
no objections from the mawner how the thing should be: for all 
such objections are as improper, as it would be in the ques- 
tion of prescience®, eternity, or ubiquity; to leave Scripture, 
and such approved rules as serve to determine the sense of it, 
and to retreat to philosophical reasonings about the manrer how 
these things are. This is the very fault which you have per- 
petually run into. And while we are bringing you plain Scrip- 
ture proofs for Christ’s divinity, as plain as can be brought 
for the divinity of the Father; you are filling people’s heads 
with Tritheism and Sabellianism, with specific and individual, 
with édentical wholes and undivided parts, with acts and no 
acts, with causes and no causes, with derived and underived, 
with coordinations, three supreme Gods, three substances, and I 
know not what; all cavils taken from the manner of the thing, 
and intended to undermine the doctrine itself, which is and ought 
to be the subject of belief. You will say, perhaps, that we have 
not so full proof of this doctrine, as we have of eternity, pre- 
science, or ubiquity. Admit we have not: yet let that point, as 


e A late author, in his Appeal to a 
Turk or Indian, being pressed with 
the instance about prescience and free 
agency, has no way of coming off, but 
by denying that there is so much as a 
seeming repugnancy between the two 
ideas, p. 5. He is the first man of parts 
who, after considering the subject, 
ever thought so. I could name him 
many of the clearest heads and finest 
wits among ancients and moderns, 
(such as Dr. Burnet of the Charter 
House, Mr. Locke, &c.) who have 
been so sensible of the seeming repug- 
nancy, as to despair of ever clearing 
it, or reconciling the ideas. Is there 
no seeming repugnancy in maintaining 
that the same act is certain, as being 
foreknown, uncertain, as depending on 
the will of a free agent? I should be 
glad to see the seeming repugnancy 
answered, or took off any other way 
than by an humble acknowledgment 
of our ignorance in the high things of 
God. And I would remind this au- 
thor, that this very instance about 
prescience and free will, carries much 
greater difficulty in it than the doc- 
trine of three and one. For there is 
no argument, I know of, against the 
latter, but what is capable of a just 


solution: that is, it may be shewn 
where the argument has a flaw, and 
where the chain breaks. But in the 
other case, I think, the utmost we can 
do is only to prove that the argument 
must have a flaw somewhere, though 
we see not where ; being content to 
resolve all into the inscrutable perfec- 
tion of the divine Prescience, which 
infinitely transcends our finite capaci- 
ties. With this author’s good leave, 
then, there is a difference between these 
two cases: but the advantage lies 
wholly on the side of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as being more easily de- 
fended than the other. And if he 
pleases but to point his logic, con- 
tained in page 6. against free will, or 
prescience, with the same rigour as he 
intends it against the Trinity, I dare 
promise him an absolute victory there, 
though not here. But this, perhaps, 
the author was not aware of; any 
more than of the difference between 
saying, that few understand the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and few under- 
stand the controversy about the Tri-. 
nity; committing the same blunder 
twice, p. 12, 153. See my Supple- 
ment, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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to the truth of the doctrine, be decided by proper evidence ; dis- 
carding all vain pretences about the manner ; and then we may 
bring it' to a short issue. 

‘<The: directions,” you say, “given in Scripture concerning 
‘“* the worship of God and Christ (and not philosophical conjec-~ 
“tures concerning substances and essences) ought to be the 
“ guide of our practice.” Let us then follow the directions 
given in Scripture: not philosophical conjectures about self-ewist- 
ence ; nor Pagan distinctions about absolute and relative, ulti- 
mate and mediate worship ; nor precarious suppositions of one- 
that had been God and Creator before, becoming greater by being 
appointed Judge. Let worship, alt religious worship, be paid, 
as Scripture every where directs, to God alone, and to no 
creature. Let none have worship that cannot be proved to be. 
God, nor any want it that can: and then there will soon be 
an end of all disputes; and worship will stand upon its old 
foundations, as: it had ever stood, before Pagans, Arians, and 
Papists perverted and corrupted the true notions of it. 

You state the main question between us in these terms; 
(p. 413.) “Scripture,” you say, “tells us there is but one God, 
‘** even the Father.” Yes: Scripture styles the Father the “ one 
“or only God:” that is all you should pretend. The same 
Scripture styles the Son God, ascribing also divine titles, attri- 
butes, glory, to him. Now let your question be put: ‘ In what 
“‘ sense these two propositions are, according to reason and 
“ the use of language, best understood to be consistent.” I have 
at large considered this very question, so stated, in a distinct 
Discourse’; which was published before this part of your Reply 
was put to the press: as appears by your quoting my Sermons 
in the former part. I have therefore just reason to complain, of 
your complaint, which you have borrowed from the Modest 
Pleader ; and which, whatever was then, you have now no pre- 
tence for. I have shewn abundantly that your argument from 
the exclusive terms is not, either according to reason or use of lan- 
guage, of any weight, in comparison to the proofs we: bring of 
Christ’s being God in the same sense as the Father is, and one 
God with him, The 1 Cor, viii. 6. which you urge in such a 
manner as if the whole Scripture was to yield to. one teat, and 
that misinterpreted, has been, often. answered. You blame me 
for not expressing my faith in any Scripture positions : as if every 
thing I assert as matter of faith, were not as mueh Scripture 

4 Sermon IV, vol. ii. 
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position, according to my way of understanding Scripture, as 
yours is to your Scripture position according to your way: only 
the difference is, that mine is the Catholic, approved way ; yours 
is partly Arian, and partly Socinian. 

Under this Query, I entered into a discourse about the mean- 
ing of believing mysteries, in answer to the objection, that our 
doctrine is not intelligible. 1 shewed both of the doctrine in ge- 
neral, and of the particulars most usually excepted against, that 
they are intelligible; as intelligible, at least, as omnipresence, 
eternity, prescience, God’s simplicity, self-ewistence, &e. To the 
main of the discourse you have nothing to reply: but here and 
there you throw in some short strictures upon such parts as you 
think proper. 

I had said, “the learned are hardly agreed, whether self- 
“ existence be a negative or positive idea.” Upon which you 
remark, “ how absurd this is 1 have already shewn.” What is 
absurd? 'The report I had made of learned men, and their differ- 
ing on that head? No; the fact is undoubtedly true. But it is 
absurd for any one to make the idea negative: that, I presume, 
is your meaning. And yet you here entirely mistake what I 
was talking about; and have certainly determined on the wrong 
side of the question. For the question upon which the learned 
have differed is this; whether when we say any thing exists of 
aself, or is self-existing, the words a se, or of self, have any positive 
meaning, or mean only that it does not exist of another. Some 
have carried the notion of its being positive so far, as to say God 
is the cause of himself*, or even made himself, as Lactantius ex- 
presseth it: which is supposing the idea positive indeed, and is 
manifestly absurd. Dr. Clarke, one of the latest writers, and 
from whom one might have expected something accurate, yet 
appears to be all over-confused upon this very head in his famous 
‘¢ Demonstration” of the “ Existence,’”’ His professed design there 
is to prove the existence of a first cause @ priori: which has no 
sense without the supposition of a cause prior to the first: which 


© The expressions of adroyevis and 
avroduis, if strictly taken, lead to 
such a meaning. As also ex se ortus, 
ex seipso, and the like. Petavius cites 
several testimonies of this kind. De 

_ Trin. lib. v. cap. 5. p. 294. 

Yidv éavrod. Synes. 

Solus Deus est, itaque principium ; 
qui ex seipso dedit sibi ipse princi- 
pium. Zen. Veron. 

Deus—ipse sui origo est, suzque 


causa substantize. Hieron. in Ephes. 


; Id quod est, ex se, atque in se con- 
tinens. Hilar. a 

Ex se principium cui contigit. 
Hilar. alter. 

"Exer e& éavrod 1rd elvar 6 €att. 
Zach. Mitylen. 

Sui namque principium, 

Ex seipso procreatus——ipse se 
fecit. Lactant. 
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yet is nonsense. The Doctor was too wise a man to say that God 
is the cause of himself: and yet he says what amounts to it una- 
wares. He speaks of “neeessity of existence,” as being ‘‘ ante- 
“ cedently, in order of nature, the cause or ground of that 
“ existence :” which is, in short, making a property or attribute 
antecedent, in order of nature, to its subject, and the cause and 
ground of the subject. And he talks in his Letters, of this ne- 
cessity absolute and antecedent (in order of nature) to the exist- 
ence of the first Cause, operating every where alike’. As if a 
property operated in causing the substance, or making it to be 
what it is. AH this confusion seems to have been owing to: the 
Doctor’s not distinguishing between modal and causal necessity ; 
and his’ not considering that self-ewistence, or aseity®, as the 
Schools speak, is negative; and does not mean that the first 
Cause is either caused by any thing ad eatra, or by itself, (much 
less by any property of itself,) but has no cause, is absolutely 
uncaused. | was not therefore considering, whether any, or what 
positive perfections are implied in. self-ewistence, or in any being 
that: is self-existent, as you hastily apprehended, but whether 
self-ewistence (having plainly a reference to the question whence 
the thing is) is’ to be considered positively or negatively in regard 
to the cause of that. existence. I have now determined, I think 
upon plain reasons, that it is negative only ; and that we are not 
to suppose any cause, external or internal, but absolutely no cause ; 
because there is no cause prior to the first. The true way of 
ending the dispute about the attribute of self-ewistence being ‘po- 
sitive or negative, is by shewing what ideas are supposed: to be 
contained in it. No doubt but. ewistence is a positive idea: and 
the question only is, whether the manner of existing expressed 
by se/f denotes any thing positive. It is plain it doth not, since 
it. means existing from no. cause, which is negative ; though such 
existence implies all positive perfections. Bishop Stillingfleet on 
the Trinity (p. 278.) says, ‘* To be from himself, in the sense 
“‘ generally understood, is a mere negative expression :—and in 
“ this sense only, learned men have told us, that it is to be 
“ understood by those ancient and modern writers, who have 
“used that expression, as when St. Jerome saith, that God 


f See Demonstration, &c. p. 9, 10, 
16. Letters, p. 35, 36, 16. 

& Letters, p. 20, 37. 

h Hance Dei proprietatem quidam 
ex recentioribus philosophis aseitatem 
vocarunt, quia Deus, eo quod princi- 


pio caret, est @ se, non ab alio; con- 
tenduntque eam esse positivum attri- 
butum; quod eodem quidem redit ac 
id quod asin, sed vocibus novis 
sine causa expressum est. Clerici 
Pneumatol. cap. 3. p. 159. 
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“is self-originated, and St. Austin, &c.—All these and such 
* like expressions are only to be negatively understoodi.” To 
return. 

You proceed to make two or three little exceptions (scarce 
worth notice) to what you met with in my Defence. You declare 
that your argument against the Son’s being God, in the strict 
sensé, is not founded upon what can or cannot be, (which I am 
glad to hear,) but upon 1 Cor. viii. 6. which I have often 
answered. You acquaint me further, (p. 416.) that “two su- 
‘“‘ preme Gods” cannot be “ one supreme God ;” which I readily 
agree to: as neither can two Gods, supreme and inferior, be one 
God, or ever stand with the Scripture doctrine of one God. But 
two Persons in nature equal, and so equally supreme, may be 
one supreme God. 

You assure me, that you did set out “ upon the foot of Serip- 
“ture, and do continue upon that foot still.’ I heartily wish 
you could mean, as well as say, and not revoke all again presently, 
by denying the Sen and Holy Ghost to be necessarily existing : 
which you have not the least syllable of Scripture to countenance 
you in. And I wish you would not every where represent a 
distinction of order or office to be inconsistent with the divine 
Unity : which again you have no Scripture for, but mere fanciful 
speculations. You have the less reason to blame me for mention- 
ing office in respect of God: because, you know, there was a 
time, when the word God was thought to be always a relative 
word of office. 

As to Lucian’s Philopatris, I have given my thoughts of it 
above, (p. 439.) Your hints about a passage of Irenzeus, which 
I had sufficiently explained* by another of Novatian, and a third 
of Tertullian, are very trifling. Those heretics thought it mean 
and degrading for God to become man: which made some of 
them deny Christ’s divinity, and others his humanity; all, the 
union of both natures in one Person. Whether you or I give the 
most countenance to those heretical tenets, I leave the reader to 
judge. 

Query XXII. 


Whether his (the Doctor’s) whole performance, whenever he differs from 
us, be any thing more than a repetition of this assertion, that being 
and person are the same, or that there is no medium between Tritheism 


i See Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. p. 39. k Defence, vol. i. p. 463.. 
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and Sabellianism ? Which is removing the cause from Scripture to 
natural reason, not very consistently with the title of his book. 


YOU begin with telling me, that “ if two or more intelligent 
“ agents can be the same being, or subsist in the same individual 
“ substance, (provided the agents be not all of them self-existent, ) 
“ this will no way affect the truth of Dr. Clarke’s propositions.” 
The reader is to know that by the same being, or substance, in 
this case, is understood the same necessarily existing substance : 
for necessary and precarious, that is, uncreated and created, cannot 
be called the same individual substance. By self-ewistent, as you 
have now explained yourself, you mean necessarily existing. The 
sum then of what you have here said amounts to this wise sen- 
tence ; “ If two or more intelligent agents can be the same 
“ necessarily existing being, or subsist in the same necessarily exist- 
“ ing substance, (provided the agents be not all of them neces- 
“ sarily ewisting,) this will no way affect the truth of Dr. Clarke's 
“ propositions.” What is this to the purpose? Do not you here. 
plainly deny that two persons can be one necessary being, or 
substance? And this is what Dr. Clarke has often denied! ; and 
eould never give a sufficient reason for doing it. Indeed the. 
Doctor (or you for him) seems at length to have given up his 
general principle, which he first insisted upon, viz. that “ two 
“ persons cannot be one being ;” which he chiefly grounded upon 
the consideration of the imaginary composition implied in it. FE 
say, he appears to have given this up ; being at length sensible 
that he has allowed, in another case, substance and substance, 
_ being and being, to make one substance and one being, without any 
composition. But what the Doctor (or you) insists upon now, 
is, that two such Persons cannot be one necessary Being or sub- 
stance; or that derived and wnderived cannot be both included 
in one necessary substance. Which though it be putting the ob- 
jection upon a different foot, yet wants to be proved as much as 
did the other: and is equally liable to the charge I brought 


1 Three intelligent agents in one 
individual, identical substance, is so 
self-evident a contradiction, that I 
think no reasoning can make it plainer 
than intuition. Dr. Clarke’s Three 
Letters, p. 31. 

Two persons to be one being, I 
think a manifest contradiction in 
terms. Clarke’s Reply, p. 157. 

‘Two persons in one and the same 


individual wacompounded being, is an 
oper contradiction, Ibid. p. 169. 

0 individuals cannot, without an 
express contradiction, have an identity 
of nature. Ibid. p. 184. 

The reason why our Saviour could 
not affirm that he and his Father were 
one Being, is because he would there-. 
by have affirmed that they were, ane 
Person. Ibid. p. 291. ; 
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against the Doctor in this Query, his removing the cause from 
Scripture to natural reason ; to a philosophical question, whether 
the ideas of self-existence and necessary existence be the same or 
different, or whether wnderived expresses an essential perfection, 
all that necessary existence does, or only a relation of order, and 
mode of existence. After all your pretences to Scripture, you 
really resolve the dispute into this metaphysical question: and 
you cannot advance your cause at all by Scripture, but by the 
help of your metaphysics. You take your rise from 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
to come at wnoriginate : thus far is commenting upon Scripture. 
The rest is philosophy, false philosophy, drawing inferences from 
unoriginate to self-existence, from self-existence to necessary existence, 
from thence to the Father's being alone necessarily existing, 
from thence to the exclusion of the Son from being necessarily 
existing, from thence to the making him a precarious being, 
(though in words you deny it,) and from thence to his being a 
creature: this is the course of your reasoning. Your pérov 
weddos, or fundamental error, lies in your philosophy, confounding 
unoriginate (as did the ancient Eunomians) with necessary 
existence ; which you have no foundation for: or if you be 
allowed to make necessary existence the same with self-existence ; 
you will then never be able to prove that the Father alone is 
self-existent; or that the self-existence of three Persons (so 
understood) is at all inconsistent with a real distinction of order 
and office. It will be changing the names. of things, and nothing 
more. It is manifest, from what I have observed, that Scripture 
is not the thing you trust to, but philosophy; because when we 
have granted you all you pretend to have proved from Scripture, 
viz. that the Father is the first Person, derived from none, you 
are still but where you were, till you call in philosophy and meta-~ 
physics to make out the rest, and to determine the main question. 
You are now pleased to put the matter upon this, whether two 
supreme Persons can be one supreme God. You say, (p. 420.) 
“two equally supreme Persons united may be in the complex 
“* sense, one Being, one substance ; but they will not consequently 
“be one supreme Governor, one Lord, one God.” Now here, 
in the first place, I very much blame your not attending to the 
distinction of supreme im nature, and supreme in order. It is in 
the first sense only that we assert two or three supreme Persons ; 
supreme in every perfection, having no higher or lower, no better 
or worse, no degrees of essential power, wisdom, or any other | 
attribute. At the same time, those Persons, thus equally supreme 
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in nature, are not equally supreme in order, but two of them are 
subordinate to one, the Head and Centre of Unity. And because 
they are in nature undivided, and in order referred up to that 
one Head and Fountain of all; they are therefore, with him, one 
Governor, one Lord, and one God. And though the authority, 
the dominion, the power be considered always primarily in the 
Father, yet is it common to all; only with this order, that the 
Father has it from none, they from the Father: so that all that 
remains peculiar to the Father is a preeminence, or priority of 
order. This is the Catholic doctrine which you are endeavouring 
to confute: but, instead of arguments, you generally give us 
only ambiguous words and names, to confound and perplex what 
ought to be kept clear and distinct. 

You tell me of running counter to Scripture and antiquity, mn 
making more than one “ absolutely supreme over all.” Here 
you are only doubling upon, or trifling with, the word supreme. 
I make three supreme in nature ; I suppose one only supreme in 
order or office : shew me either one text of Scripture or one single 
testimony of Catholic antiquity, (I allow not Eusebius for such,) 
that plainly contradicts either of these positions. They appear 
to me, both of them, true and just positions; founded in Scrip- 
ture, and confirmed by the universal suffrage of the ancients. If 
they appear not consistent in your philosophy, own it frankly and 
ingenuously, as an honest man would: but do not misreport 
Scripture and antiquity. 

What follows in p. 421. is only repeating your own fictions 
both of me and of the ancients. 

I had appealed to the Prophet Isaiah, as interpreted by 
St. John, making Father and Son “‘ one Lord of hosts.” You tell 
me bluntly, ‘‘ there is no such thing in the texts ;” referring me 
to Dr.Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine. I say, there is in those 
texts all that I before asserted: and why do you now refer me 
to Dr. Clarke, whose pretences I had before™ considered, and, 
1 think, confuted ¢ 

You tell me that neither the ancient writers nor Bishop Bull 
are at all of my opinion in the point of “ equal supremacy of 
“ dominion.” But so far as I apprehend of the ancients and of 
Bishop Bull, they were exactly of my opinion, as they are 
directly opposite to yours: and I wonder at your presumption 
in claiming any acquaintance with them, or interest in them. 

You have a pretty argument (p. 425.) to prove St. Paul a 


m Sermons, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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Pagan and an idolater, upon my principles; that is, upon the 
principles of the Catholic Church in all ages: for mine are no 
other. But how is this wonderful consequence to be raised? It 
is first by supposing, that St. Paul excluded the Son from the 
one Godhead ; an imaginary consequence drawn from 1 Cor. viii. 
6. And next by supposing, that St. Paul allowed mediate and 
inferior worship; another imaginary inference drawn from 
1 Tim. ii. 5. Phil, ii. 11. After sporting yourself awhile in so 
ridiculous an argument, you come to invent something for me to 
say: you suppose I shall say, that our Lord is that one God 
mentioned 1 Cor, viii. 6. which you think highly absurd. But 
what if I should plead, that that one God is a silly expression, 
where there are not two one-Gods ; and therefore should rather 
say, that our Lord is not that Person there styled one God by 
way of eminence, but another Person, who is yet one God with 
him. Your interpretation of the gods many and lords many, as 
alluding to the superior and inferior deities of the Pagans, 
stands upon the authority of Mr. Mede: who, like a modest and 
learned man, proposed it only as a plausible conjecture, not with 
the confidence you speak of it. An ingenious gentleman” has 
very lately suggested several things on that head well deserving 
consideration ; and such as appear sufficient tomake Mr. Mede’s 
construction pass for precarious at least, if not certainly false. 
There is one obvious objection to be further used against it ; that 
to make the gods many answer in the comparison, (in your way,) 
they should be understood to be many supreme Gods ; which yet 
the heathens never asserted, but the contrary ; as Dr. Cudworth 
and other learned men have abundantly shewn. To me it 
appears, that the many gods and many lords mean the same 
thing, under different names; and that St. Paul, in opposition to 
haying many, asserts that all things were of the one God, and by 
the one Lord, intimating their perfect unity of power, perfection, 
‘and operation, so as to be both but one God and one Lord; the 
one Lord being one with the one God, and vice versa. To pro- 
ceed : how well you have been able to answer the charge of 
Polytheism has been seen before : and particularly as to Origen, 
it has been shewn that his answer to the charge in his piece 
against Celsus was nothing like yours, but directly contrary ; 
affirming Father and Son to be one God. 

I pass over your repetitions in p. 426, 427. which have been 


n Mr. Wade’s Short Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. p. 39, &c. 
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abundantly answered. Two Gods, one supreme and another 
inferior, is so manifestly your doctrine, that you do but expose 
yourself to ridicule by struggling to evade it. The Socinians, in 
this, were plainer men, and did not seruple to confess a clear 
thing. 

You pretended, before, to bring Ante-Nicene and Post-Ni- 
cene writers against me, as to the point of charging you with 
_Polytheism. 1 knew you had none, but that you had unhappily 
deceived yourself with a few second-hand scraps of Athanasius, 
Hilary, and Basil, which you understood not. I answered your 
pretences, and produced full and plain testimonies® against you, 
both from Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene antiquity. One was 
out of a fragment of Dionysius Romanus, preserved by Atha- 
nasius ; a very valuable one, and such as no critic will ever 
doubt of, as to its bemg genuine: your exceptions therefore 
against it, as of doubtful authority, are not worth the notice; 
beside that I have answered them abover. Another testimony 
I produced from Athanasius himself, (or perhaps Basil,) who 
makes it Ditheism either to suppose two principles, or to admit 
one God underived and another God derived. Your remark upon 
him for it is so very shrewd and sagacious, that it is pity the 
reader should lose it: he shall have it in your own words. 
* You cite a passage of Athanasius, that he who introduces a 
“ God underived, and another who is a God derived, makes two 
“Gods: which is not very consistent with his own foregoing 
“ words, that he who introduces two original principles, preaches 
* two Gods: for, that in this unoriginate principality over all, 
“ consists the unity of God, was the express doctrine of all the 
“ Ante-Nicene writers.” Now are you really so blind as not to 
have perceived, that that origination (according to the ancients) 
was not supposed to make the Father one God exclusive of the 
other Persons? But because two of the Persons were referred 
to one as their Head, undivided from him; therefore all three 
together were the one God. This was the use they made of the 
origination: not to throw out the Son and Holy Ghost, as you do, 
but to take them both in. Yet you are constantly representing 
that origination in a quite different light, and to a quite dif- 
ferent purpose; meanly quoting Bp. Pearson for it: who con- 
tradicts you in the very same sentence, and represents the case 
as it really stood among the ancients, being a learned and 
a judicious man. 

© Defence, vol. i. p. 470. P Page 634. 
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Upon this occasion, I shall here translate that passage of 
Athanasius, that the common reader may see what the ancients 
thought of Tritheism, in a very few words. 

“ He that introduces two principles (or heads) preaches up two 
“ Gods: such was the impious doctrine of Marcion. Again, he 
* that asserts an wacreated God, and another God created, does 
“also make two Gods; because of the difference of nature 
“« (essence) which he blasphemously introduces. But where there 
“is one Head, (or Father,) and one offspring from him, there is 
“but one God; the Godhead being perfect in the Father, and 
‘* the perfect Godhead of the Father being also in the Son.” I 
refer the reader to my Defence, (vol. i. p. 470.) for the original ; 
where he will also find other passages to the same purpose. 

What you produce next from Justin, Novatian, Hilary, and 
Bishop Pearson, the reader may judge of by the last of them ; 
whom you quote as saying, “This origination in the divine 
** Paternity has anciently been looked upon as the assertion of 
“the unity.” Here you stop, as usual. The very next words 
of Bishop Pearson are ; “and therefore the Son and Holy Ghost 
“have been believed to be but one God with the Father, 
“‘ because both from the Father, who is one, and so the union 
“ of them4 :” directly contrary to what you cited him for. Such 
are your representations of authors; such your manner of using 
the common reader. 


Query XXIII. 


Whether the Doctor’s notion of the Trinity be more clear and intelligible 
than the other ? 

The difficulty in the conception of the Trinity is, how three Persons 
can be one God? 

Does the Doctor deny that every one of the Persons, singly, is God? 
No: Does he deny that God is one? No: How then are three 
one? 

Does one and the same authority, exercised by all, make them one, nu- 
merically or individually one and the same God? That is hard to 
conceive how three distinct Beings, according to the Doctor’s scheme, 
can be individually one God, that is, three Persons one Person. 

If therefore one God necessarily signifies but one Person, the conse- 
quence is irresistible; either that the Father is that one Person, and 
none else, which is downright Subellianism ; or that the three Per- 
sons are three Gods. 


4 Pearson on the Creed, p. 40. 
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Thus the Doctor’s scheme is liable to the same difficulties with the 
other. 

There is indeed one easy way of coming off, and that is, by saying that 
the Son and Holy Spirit are neither of them God, in the Scrip- 
ture-sense of the word. But this is cutting the knot, instead of 
untying it; and is in effect to say, they are not set forth as divine 
Persons in Scripture. 

Does the communication of divine powers and attributes from Father to 
Son and Holy Spirit, make them one God, the divinity of the two 
latter being the Father’s divinity ? Yet the same difficulty recurs ; 
for either the Son and Holy Ghost have distinct attributes, and a 
distinct divinity of their own, or they have not: if they have, they 
are (upon the Doctor’s principles) distinct Gods from the Father, and 
as much as finite from infinite, creature from Creator ; and then how 
are they one? If they have not, then, since they have no other di- 
vinity, but that individual divinity, and those attributes which are 
inseparable from the Father’s essence, they can haye no distinct 
essence from the Father’s ; and so (according to the Doctor) will be 
one and the same Person, that is, will be names only. 

Q. Whether this be not as unintelligible as the orthodox notion of the 
Trinity, and liable to the like difficulties: a communication of divine 
powers and attributes, without the substance, being as hard to con- 
ceive, nay, much harder, than a communication of both together? 


YOU begin thus: ‘“ The difficulty in the conception of the 
“ Trinity, is not how three Persons can be one God. For the 
“* Scripture no where expresses the doctrine in those words: and 
“‘ the difficulty of understanding a Scripture doctrine ought not 
‘* surely to lie wholly upon words not found in Seripture.” The 
reader is to know that this is a new turn, intended to bring you 
off from the first state of the question, where you happened to 
lose yourself in your first answer. However, though it may pass 
for an ingenious shift in distress, there is very little in it more 
than in your first answer. Only it is hard upon me to have new 
answers now formed to o/d Queries, and to be put upon changing 
my method of defence, as often as you are pleased to vary your 
responses. Whoever taught you this zew twrn, was a man of no 
great prudence or foresight: he did not consider how it inevi- 
tably recoils upon Dr. Clarke. For the Scripture no where ex- 
presses in words or in sense his main doctrine, that the Father 
alone is necessarily existing, that neither the Son nor the Holy 
Ghost is necessarily ewisting ; (so you now confessedly understand 
self-existence :) these are tenets not found in Scripture expressly, 
nor so much as deducible by any consequence, or shadow of a 
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consequence. Why then did you not consider better, before you 
drew up a charge upon others, which at length falls only on your 
own friends? You go on: “It is very strange that aman of your 
“ abilities should write a large book without so much as knowing, 
“* or ever once being able to express, what the true question is.” 
And it is very strange that a man of your abilities should per- 
ceive nothing of my mistaking the question, when you first an- 
swered the Queries; but should be forced to learn this, at 
length, of the Modest Pleader, from whom you have been con- 
tent to echo it. Though my abilities are very slender, yet this 
mean suggestion will hardly find credit, even among the lowest 
readers that can at all distinguish between a prodadle untruth, 
and one that is plainly romantic. When you are again disposed to 
abuse an adversary, do it a little more artfully ; if without any 
truth, yet with a little discretion. But I excuse you for being 
misled by a third person, who was too wise to set his name. As 
to the question, I have not mistook it, but have kept close to it ; 
while the Doctor and you have been either industriously dis- 
guising it, or unfairly running from it. You might think it suf- 
ficient, if your shifting and shuffling in so momentous a contro- 
versy (which plain and honest men, on either side, can but hardly 
excuse) be passed over as tolerable; or may but admit of any 
candid and plausible colour, from the circumstances you are 
under. It becomes you not, in the mean time, so magisterially 
to correct others for stating the question right, and as it ought 
to be stated. Had you but had the courage and spirit of your 
friend Mr. Whiston, I doubt not but you yourself would have 
stated the question as he, and I, and all men of sense and undis- 
guised ingenuity have ever done. But enough of this. 

You were here to clear Dr. Clarke’s doctrine of the charge of 
three Gods. You first observe, that the word Ged no where in 
Scripture denotes the Holy Ghost. Well then, you will throw 
him out from being God, and reduce the number to two : though, 
when I wrote before, I imagined Dr. Clarke and you had ad- 
mitted the Holy Ghost to be God; and the rather, because 
T never heard that you had retracted your subscription, or would 
seruple to repeat it. But not to press you further on so tender 
a point; how get you off from asserting two Gods, the Father 
and the Son? You have nothing to say, but repeating and tri- 
fling : let us go to another point. f 

You are next to retort the charge of Tritheism upon me: 
which I have answered more than once, and need not do it 
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again. Dr. Clarke’s scheme, you say, is easily expressed in the 
very words of Seripture. But had the Doctor gone no further 
than Scripture, his scheme could never have been expressed at 
all. Only, since he has told you where, and how, to understand 
self-ewistent, and where to exclude it; now you pretend his 
scheme may be expressed in Scripture words. Do you imagine 
that I cannot as easily, or more easily, find Scripture words for 
mine? But this is trifling. Why have you not laid down your 
doctrine in Scripture words, that I might compare it with the 
Doctor’s propositions, to see how far they exceed or come short 
I may here dismiss the Modest Pleader, who is set in the front, 
and is not answering my Defence, but my Queries: which you 
had done before, and, I think, more to the purpose; I am sure 
more ingenuously and frankly, and more like a lover of truth. I 
have reason to complain of your not digesting your book better, 
and not throwing your disjointed materials into a more neat and 
regular order, after you had so long time for the compiling. For 
when sometimes I thought a point had been discussed, and we 
were to have no more of it, in that Query at least; as I go on 
some pages forwards, there, I observe, I am to discuss the same 
things again; which gives me some trouble, and must create 
confusion in the reader, 

- The Modest Pleader, I perceive, draws off in p. 436. and now 
I am to engage a new man, whom I will suppose to be the man 
I am writing to. You need say no more about the charge of 
three Gods, or two Gods: I understand you very fully, that the 
Father is one God, as being necessarily existing ; the Son another 
God infinitely inferior, of the Father's appointing. Strain no 
more for apologies: the thing is out, though long a bringing 
forth; and now our dispute will run clear. Here is very little of 
moment occurring but what has been answered. You have 
a few quibbles in p. 438. which are all abundantly answered in 
my Defence'. You object Bishop Pearson to me against my 
saying, that the word G'od is sometimes taken personally and 
sometimes essentially. And what says Bishop Pearson? I have 
a great respect for his memory. He says, the word God in the 
Apostles’ Creed is not taken essentially: so say I too. Nor is. it 
taken essentially, but personally, in the Nicene Oreed. Therefore 
what? therefore it is never taken otherwise: that is your 
consequence, when you gan make any consequence of it. 
It is the old Valentinian distinction, you observe. I am glad 


¥ Vol, i. p. 477, 478. 
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it is so old however: those heretics sometimes borrowed good 
things from the Church; though they happened to spoil them 
in the use. But, if you look again into Tertullian, you will find 
that Valentinian distinction to be nothing akin to ours, except 
it be in the name. 

In page 439, you are finding I know not what perplexities in 
a very easy thing; which I have accounted for twice already in 
prints. Intelligent agent, being only two adjectives, is to be 
understood according to the subject to which the attributes are 
applied. Put the words to substance, and then we have intelligent 
agent substance, whether in person or persons. If the substance 
be thus or thus circumstantiated, (as explained above,) intelligent 
agent substance may be a single person; if otherwise, it may be 
more persons: so that intelligent agent is different in sense and 
‘meaning, according as it may be differently applied. What you 
repeat about a principle of individuation, and your further specu- 
lations thereupon, have been sufficiently obviated; or have no- 
thing contradictory to any thing I assert. I allow that three 
stands for three, and three substances for three substances, and 
three Gods for three Gods. What is all this to me? I do not 
assert that three stands for more or less than three; nor that 
three substances, but that three Persons (who are not three sub- 
stanees) are one substance; nor that three Gods, but three 
Persons (who are not three Gods) are one God. What you say 
of Sabellius (p. 442) has been answered above. And what you 
say of the Church’s holding “ one and the same individual iden- 
** tical whole substance,” affects not me, who never express my 
notion in such uncouth terms. The same undivided substance is 
what [hold and maintain in opposition both to substances and to 
the Sabellian notion of one Hypostasis, nominally, and not really 
distinguished. 

Origen’s account of the Sabellian notion is very distinet and 
accurate, as I before observed, viz. that the Father and Son 
were one, not in essence only, (or substance,) but in subject, (or 
suppositum,) being called Father and Son under different considera- 
tions, not really or personally distinguished'. This is a just ac- 
count of Origen’s sense in that passage. And it is observable, 
that the Noétians of that time would not have been blamed for 

8 Preface to Sermons, vol. ii. Sup- ddd kal dmoxerpevp Tuyxdvovras dp~ 
plement to the Case of Arian Subscrip- porépous, kara Twas emuvoias, ov kat" 
tion, vol. ii. p. 332. uréaract, heyeo Oat marépa Kal vid. 
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supposing the Father and Son to be év odcia, one im essence, (or 
what we call one in substance,) had they not carried the wnion so 
high as to make one swppositum, or what we now call one Person, 
of both, without any real distinction. Your account of it is very 
little different from mine: only you are fond of the phrase, single 
existent substance, which serves you to play with, and you know 
not what you mean by it. Do but define what a single existent 
substance is, and I will soon tell you whether the name belongs to 
every single person, or to all together. 

Undivided substance, in three Persons, you say, makes three 
substances. How do you prove it? I have often told you that 
Dr. Clarke and you will not admit this kind of reasoning in an- 
other case, for fear of dividing the divine substance into num- 
berless substances. If you can admit substance and substance, 
nay, this substance and that substance, where there are no sw)- 
stances ; why do you deal thus unequally with others? You must 
allow that wnion is enough to constitute sameness, without mak- 
ing either complex or compound substance: otherwise you make 
a complex or compound substance of God. Since therefore the 
same, or equal difficulties bear upon both, be so fair and so 
candid, as to condemn or to acquit. both. As to the sense of 
Hypostasis, I have delivered my mind above. 

You bring in a long detail of the sense of otcta and imdcracts, 
in which I am very little concerned ; having never pretended 
that Hypostasis, or Person, does not imply substance, or signify 
substance. Only, in Divinis, a person is not separate substance, 
nor, consequently, more persons more substances: so that what 
you have to say in the following pages is mostly wide and foreign. 
I‘may just throw a few strictures upon your account, as I pass 
along. ‘Yxéoracts, you say, signifies singular identical substance. 
Now, because you often speak of singular identical substance, as 
if you really understood what you are talking about; let us 
stop awhile, and examine what you mean by it. I conceive, you 
mean just as much substance as you take into your thoughts at 
once, considering it as one. You have brought the divine sub- 
stance “under eatension ; and so give me leave to question you a 
little upon that head, in a style proper to your notion. You 
ean conceive, in your thoughts, as much of that substance as is 
commensurate, suppose, to the sun: pray, tell me, if this be not 
a singular identical substance, in your own way of reasoning. Con- 
sider only half of that ; and then there is another singular iden- 
tical substance. Divide into quarters ; and then you haye four 
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singular identical substances. And as every thing extended is 
(as our mathematicians tell us) infinitely divisible; there will be 
as many singular identical substances as you are pleased to con- 
ceive divisible parts. Do I misrepresent you? Or are none of 
those parts singular identical substances, but all one singular iden- 
tical substance ? What is the reason of it? Is it not that union 
makes sameness, all real sameness? You must say so: otherwise, 
upon your principles, I will demonstrate that there is not a 
singular identical substance in the world; the least imaginable 
same being still further divisible, in conception, infinitely. What 
use you will now make of singular identical substances, 1 know 
not: but this I know, that you can never oblige me to admit 
two wndivided inseparable persons to be two singular identical 
substances, till you divide the divine substance (as you conceive 
it) into as many singular identical substances as there are con- 
ceivable parts. Having given this hint of the fruitlessness of the 
pains you are taking about Hypostasis, I may now ask, is this 
the doctrine Christ came to teach, that three divine Persons must 
be three singular identical substances? But to proceed. I forgot 
to ask you, whether any two parts of the divine substance, in 
your way of thinking, are dyoovo.a, or ravroovo.a, or povootsta ? 
I know they must be wna substantia, though either of them is 
singular identical substance, distinct by itself, and this is not that. 
I believe you would be more puzzled about the use of terms, in 
that case, than ever were the Fathers in respect of the 
Trinity. 

What I intend by all I have here said, is to make you at 
length sensible of two things, about which you have been hither- 
to very slow and unperceiving. : 

1. That a man may have a very clear and full notion of an 
union and a distinction, and yet be very much puzzled about the 
names whereby they should be called. 

2. That the metaphysical objections wherewith you have been 
endeavouring to clog the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, (about 
. specific, numerical, individual, identical, and the like,) are not so 
much owing to any difficulty there is in the conception of the 
doctrine, (which was a plain thing long before ever those words 
came in, and still is so,) but to the difficulty of fixing, defining, 
settling, in all cases, what those several words, names, or phrases, 
shall import. But I proceed. 

Instead of amusing your reader with a long detail of the use 
of ovofa and idoracrs, such as the learned will despise, and the 
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unlearned will not edify by; it were better to have endeavoured 
to give him a distinct idea of what the ancients meant by one 
Hypostasis, or three Hypostases. That I may say something 
which may be useful to common readers, the case lies thus: The 
faith of the Church all along was in Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one God, into which they were baptized. The Father 
was not the Son, nor the Son the Father, nor the Holy Ghost 
either of the other. This was the common faith of the Church 
before either person or substance was talked of. 

In Justin Martyr’s time, we find, that nothing was to be 
worshipped but God; that these three, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, were all worshipped, yet not as three Gods ; that they 
were believed to be really distinct, and™hot nominally only : but 
the distinction was not expressed by persons, nor the wnion by 
substance ; nor does it appear that the word Trinity was yet 
applied to this case. 

In Athenagoras, we find plain mention made of the wnion and 
distinction of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but still nothing of 
persons and substance. 

Theophilus, of the same age, about the year 180, is the first 
writer extant that expressly gives them the name of Trinity. 
But still persons and substance were not mentioned. 

But upon the disputes raised by Praxeas, Noétus, and Sabel- 
lius", (one after another,) it by degrees grew into common use 
to express the distinction by persons, and the wnity by one sub- 
stance. I know not whether Clemens of Alexandria may be 
reckoned the first writer extant that expressly has the name of 
one substance (wovad.xn ova) applied in this case. It is certain 
Tertullian has it, and persons too. And this became the usual 
way of expressing what. had been all along believed and pro- 
fessed, though under other terms. The Sabellians (by which I 
mean all of Sabellian principles) charged the Catholies with 


« Facundus Hermianensis is alittle . Ecclesiam, necessario in usum predi- 
mistaken, when he confines it to the cationis assumptum est; ut qui semper 
times of Sabellius: but if we under- tres crediti sunt, et vocati, Pater, et 
stand him of Sabellius, and his pre- Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, uno quo- 
decessors, Noétus and Praxeas, his que simul et communi Personarum 
observation is just. His words are: nomine vocarentur. Deinde etiam et 

Nam sic Ecclesia Christi, etiamcum subsistentie dicte sunt, quoniam Ec- 
necdum ad distinctionem Patris, et clesiz placuit, ad significandam Trini- 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, uteretur nomi- tatem, et hoc nomen distinctioni per- 
ne Persone. Tres credidit, et preedi- sonali tribuere. Facun.. Herm. lib. i. 
cavit, Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum p. 8. 

Sanctum,—Personarum autem nomen — See what I have said above, p. 541. 
non nisi cum Sabellius impugnaret 
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three Gods, and thereby first gave occasion to the Church to 
make use of the word Person: for their answer was, that they 
did not profess two Gods, or three Gods, but one God and two 
Persons, or three Persons*. 

There being in the Trinity a distinction and an union, there 
would naturally arise some difference about the use of several 
terms, to be either plurally or singularly predicated, according as 
the intent might be to speak of the Persons as distinguished into 
three, or as united in one God. The same names either plurally 
or singularly predicated sometimes served to express both the 
distinction and union. Gregory Nazianzen calls them Lights and 
Light, that is, three Lights, and yet but one Light ; and so three 
Lives, and yet but one Life; three Goods, and yet but one Good ; 
three Glories, and yet but one Glory ; the mind conceiving the 
three as distinct, though in themselves united and inseparable’. 
All the care to be taken in these cases was, not to make the 
distinction too wide by the plural expressions, nor the unity too 
close by the singular: and the disputes that arose in this case 
were from men’s different apprehensions about this or that 
phrase, or expression, as being liable to abuse one way or other. 
Three Spirits was a phrase generally thought to carry the dis- 
tinction too far: and therefore one Spirit became the more 
common language; though even Jerome himself has been 
thought to have used the phrase of three Spirits. 

But the greatest debate of all was about three Hypostases, 
begun at Antioch. The Arians had used the phrase to signify 
three substances, understanding them to be different in kind, (as 
gold, silver, brass,) and separate from each other. Again, the 
Sabellians had made. use of one Hypostasis, to signify one substance 
in such a sense as left no real distinction, but nominal only. 
Here was therefore danger on either side; either of dividing 
the substance by making three Hypostases, or of confounding the 
Persons by making one. This difference was at length com- 
promised, (A. D. 362.) in a synod at Alexandria, where Atha- 
nasius presided : either manner of expression was left indifferent, 
so long as they agreed in one common faith, meaning both the 
ostendam. Principalem Spiritum 


Patrem appellat : quia Filius ex Patre, 
et non Pater ex Filio. Spiritum au- 





x See Hippolytus contr. Noét. and 
Tertull. adv. Prax. 
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z Tres Spiritus nominatos breviter 


tem rectum, veritatis atque justitiz, 
Christum Dominum significat. 
Porro Spiritum Sanctum aperto nomine 
vocat. Hieron. in Galat. tom. iv. cap. 
14. p. 168, 
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- same thing, under different terms. So that pia imécraots or rpeis. 
troordces might be asserted, in like manner as ¢és or éra, 
the same word plurally predicated to express the distinction, and 
also singularly to express the wnion ; the plural being equivalent 
to three Persons, the singular to one God: for that was all the 
ancients intended, never to make the Persons one, nor the God- 
head many. 

The Latins* could hardly bear the phrase of tres substantice = 
it seemed to carry more in it than the Greeks’ three Hypostases.. 
It was understood to mean either three substances, (that is, a 
division of substance,) or three different kinds of substance ; 
neither of which could be borne: and therefore wna substantia 
became the common language; but so that the rea/ distinction 
between Father, Son, and Holy Ghost was kept up, to guard 
against Sabellianism. Indeed Hilary uses tres substantie>: and 
so, no doubt, did some other Latins who were zealous Catholics : 
but then they intended no difference in the kind of substance, 
nor any division in the same kind: which secured the true Ca- 
tholic notion; and the offence lay only in the ewpression. In 
short, the main thing they intended in all was, that the three 
Persons were really, and more than nominally distinct, and all 
but one God. And they admitted several ways of expressing the 
distinction, or wnion, in such modes of speech as were thought 
most proper to it. Provided both a real distinction, a reat 
Trinity were kept up, and at the same time an wnity of Godhead ; 
the rest amounted only to a verbal dispute, or strife about words. 

I may here remark, that Basil, Nazianzen, Austin, and others, 
blame the scantiness of the Latin tongue, as being the sole reason 
of the perplexity of the Latins, in relation to the phrase of tres 


a Et quisquam, rogo, Ore sacrilego stantialia, coessentialia. Sed cum 


tres substantias preedicabit? Hieron. 
Ep. ad Damas. tom. iv. p. 20. 

Sub nomine Catholice fidei, impia 
verba defendunt; dicentes, tres esse 
substantias, cum semper Catholica 
fides unam substantiam Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancticonfessa sit. Faustin. 
Fid. Theodos. Missa. 

Quia nostra loquendi consuetudo 
jam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur cum 
dicimus essentiam quod intelligitur 
cum dicimus substantiam; non au- 
demus dicere unam essentiam, tres 
substantias, sed wunam essentiam, vel 
substantiam, tres autem Personas. 
August. Trin. lib. v. c. 9. p. 838. 

Sunt tria quedam coeterna, consub- 


uzereretur a patribus, ut diceretur, 

uid tria; nec essentias, nec substan- 
tias, nec naturas dicere ausi sunt; ne 
aliqua forte diversitas crederetur essen- 
tiarum, aut naturarum, aut substan- 
tiarum : sed dixerunt tres Personas, 
unam essentiam ; ut una essentia de- 
clararet Deum unum, tres autem Per- 
sone Sanctam Trinitatem ostenderent. 
Fulgent. de Trin. cap. iii. p. 330. 

b Idcirco tres substantias esse dix- 
erunt, subsistentium Personas per sub- 
stantias edocentes, non substantiam 
Patris et Filii diversitate  dissimilis 
essentiz separantes. Hilar. de Synod. 
p. 1170. 
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substantie. Yet we find, that for a long season the phrase of 
Tpeis broordces was almost as much a bone of contention among 
the Greeks, as tres substantia among the Latins; and that it-was 
with great difficulty that it at length prevailed, and became the 
common language: as it was also with some difficulty that the 
other way of speaking, viz. wna substantia, obtained among the 
Latins. The true ground of all was this, that both Greeks and 
Latins wanted a phrase to express substance considered as 
united, but distinguished at the same time. Three substances 
(whether jzoordcets or substanti@) expressed, ordinarily, three 
divided substances; and the latter, three of different finds : 
what therefore could they invent to express three things (tres res, 
or ¢ria) real and substantial, but wndivided ? Here lay the pinch 
of the difficulty. Substantia de substantia expressed it tolerably 
well; like as Lumen de lumine, and Deus de Deo: but still what 
were they to put to the word three, in the plural way of predi- 
cation? Persons? But Sabellius had wrested and depraved the. 
sense of the word person to an ambiguous or sinister meaning. 
_ Substances ? But that was also liable to misconstruction, and to 

be perverted to another extreme. However, the Greek izoord- 
veis, by degrees, obtained to signify the same as mpéc@7a évu7d- 
orara. And so long as no division be understood, the phrase 
may serve very well: and so perhaps might the Latin substantie, 
had not custom carried it the other way. The Latins have since 
invented tres subsistentie, tria supposita, instead of tres substan- 
tie ; though the very Schoolmen have not scrupled tres substantia, 
with the addition of incommunicabiles, or relatives, to intimate 
that the Persons are not divided substances, but that they are 
united, and depending on each other, relative as to existence, so 
that one cannot be without the other, or separate from the other : 
under which cautions they can admit tres substantia, and yet 
una substantia in all; like as tres res, though all together wna 


© Quamobrem gratis Basilius Ro- 
manis objiciebat, quod cum nominum 


Grecorum vim ignorarent, illarum: 


duarum vocum significationem con- 
funderent ; quandoquidem alii e Gre- 
cis native patrizeque lingue non ignari 
prorsus, earum discrimen non satis 
intelligebant. Le Quien Panopl. p. 28. 

d Estzquivocum substantia nomen, 
et seepe significat essentiam Potest 
etiam significare suppositum; et 
maxime si addatur prima substantia, 
quia suppositum maxime per se sub- 
sistit. Unde in hac significatione 





admitti possunt tres substantie in Deo, 
non vero in priori. Et propter hanc 
equivocationem vitandam, multi ex 
antiquis patribus negarunt hanc locu- 
tionem, neviderentur cum Ario sentire, 
qui essentias in Trinitate multiplicabat 
—et ita D. Thomas dicit juxta con- 
suetudinem Ecclesiz non esse absolute 
dicendas tres substantias ; addendo 
vero aliquid, quod determinet signifi- 
cationem, dici posse——ut tres sub- 
stantieincommunicabiles,seurelative. 
Suarez. Metaph. Disp. xxxiv. sec. I. 


n. 6. p. 177. 
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summa res. The truth is, every Person is substance, (but not 
properly a substance,) substance in wnion with substance, and not 
divided: a thing easy to be understood, but not easy to be 
expressed. You would find the like difficulty in expressing the 
parts of the divine substance, in your hypothesis of extension. 
You cannot but admit that every part is substance, (substance it 
must be, or nothing,) and yet because of their inseparable union, 
and their making one substance in the whole; you would not 
dare to call one part a substance, or several parts several sub- 
stances. This I again intimate, that you may not be too severe 
upon others, merely about a mode of expression, (which is all the 
case,) when, in a parallel instance, the objection may be as 
strongly retorted upon yourselves. You admit substance and 
substance, where you think it not proper to say substances: and 
if you had not, yet you could never be able to shew that sub- 
stance and substance, considered in wnion, must always make 
substances. Yet a great part of what you have been endeavouring 
under this Query, as well as what Dr. Whitby has urged in the 
Second Part of his Reply, is founded chiefly upon a precarious, 
nay false supposition, that, if every person be substance, three 
persons must be three substances, and cannot be one substance. 
Now to return. 

I must here take notice of a passage of Gregory Nazianzen, 
produced first by Mr. Whiston® with great pomp, as making 
some notable discovery ; and now by you, I suppose, for the like 
purpose. What Mr. Whiston professedly (and you covertly) 
intends from that passage is, that Athanasius was the first 
inventor or teacher of the divinity, consubstantiality, coequality, 
and coeternity of the Holy Spirit. This would be a great dis- 
covery indeed, had Gregory Nazianzen really said it. 

But before we come to the remarkable passage, it will be 
proper to inform the reader what Gregory had been saying 
before, and how this sentence, which I shall presently produce. 
at length, came in. The oration is a panegyric upon Athanasius ; 
wherein he runs through the most remarkable incidents of his 
life: his sufferings and his services, his great prudence, fervent 
zeal, and undaunted courage in the cause of Christ. He observes 
how Athanasius‘, even in his younger years, before the Nicene 
Council, had very just and accurate notions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; keeping a mean between the extreme of Sabellius 


© Whiston’s Reply to Lord Nottingham, Add. p. 92. f Greg. Naz. 
Orat. xxi. p. 380, 381. 
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(who had too much contracted the Godhead by confounding the 
distinction) and the other extreme of Arius, who had divided 
the Godhead into separate Deities. He describes afterwards 
the many difficulties Athanasius met with, raised by the hatred 
and enmity of the Arians: particularly in the year 356, in the 
reign of Constantius, when Gregory the Arian was put into the 
see of Alexandria, and Athanasius forced to flee for his life. 
Then were the churches put. into the hands of the Arians: who 
having the secular power on their side, spared no severities ; but 
raged against the Catholics with all imaginable cruelties. Then 
it was, especially about the year 359, that the ancient and pious 
doctrine of the Trinity (as Nazianzen® says) was dissolved and 
destroyed: and Arianism, wnascriptural Arianism, brought in, in 
its room. Many who were in their hearts true friends to the 
ancient doctrine, yet complied too far with the Arian confessions? ; 
which, Nazianzen says, he had often lamented with tears. And 
such was the violence of the persecution, that, excepting some 
Jew men that stood out, and others whose station was so low as 
to make them be overlooked, all yielded to the times ; induced 
thereto either by fear or by interest, or else ignorantly cireum- 
vented by fraud. During these storms, and in the midst of sogeneral 
an apostasy, Athanasius stood firm and unmoved; the main 
support of the true ancient faith. In 361, Constantius, who had 
been the strength of the Arians, dies: and a worse than he, 
Julian the apostate emperor, succeeds. Here was some peace 
to the Church, but it was yet miserably distracted with heresies, 
with variety of sects and parties, tearing one another. In 363, 
Julian being slain, Jovian succeeded: still things were in con- 
fusion as to the state of the Church. The Arians, in some 
places, were many and powerful, and had been endeavouring 
very early, to stir up the Emperor Jovian against Athanasius 
and all his adherents. At this critical time, in the midst of 
danger, that great and good man was not afraid to preach the 
truth boldly, and to propose it open and undisguised to the 
Emperor himself in writing : of which noble instance, both of his 
courage and constancy, Nazianzen thus speaks. 

“‘ And here particularly appeared the integrity of the man 
*« (Athanasius) and the firmness of his faith in Christ. For 
“when, of all the other Christians, divided into three parts, 
“‘ many were unsound in their faith concerning the Son, and 
‘* more concerning the Holy Ghost, (where to be only less impious 
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“* was esteemed piety,) and but a few were sound in both articles ; 
“he was the jirst and only man (or however with a very few) 
“that had the courage to profess the truth, in writing, plainly 
*“‘ and in express words, the one Godhead and essence of three. 
‘“¢ And what many of the Fathers before had been divinely moved 
** to confess in relation to the Son, he was afterwards inspired 
* to confess concerning the Holy Ghost; bringing a gift truly 
“‘ royal and magnificent to the Majesty Royal, a written faith in 
‘* opposition to unwritten novelty i.” 

Now what is there in this passage of Nazianzen more than 
this: that at a time when many had abandoned the faith, and 
more had been sneakers and time-servers, Athanasius, with a 
few adherents, had the courage to speak out the truth, boldly, 
without mincing it: and that this brave resolution of his was 
owing to the Spirit of God, moving and inciting him to make 
that glorious confession in the face of the world? I have trans- 
lated éxaptoOn, according to what appears to me to be the true 
and full meaning of Nazianzen: who in this very oration speaks 
of the Nicene Council, as called together by the Holy Ghost*, 
that is, moved and incited by the Holy Spirit to the resolutions 
they made against Arius, and his heresy. In like manner, he 
supposes Athanasius to have been stirred up, by the same Spirit, 
to make that noble confession of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
and in the like expressive words. All this well agrees with what 
Nazianzen had said but a few pages before, that, notwithstanding 
the violence of the persecution, there were some that had courage 
to resist, and stand firm ; whom God preserved, that there might 
be still remaining some seed and root for Israel to reflourish, 
and take new life by the influxes of the Holy Spirit’. 

That this was all his meaning may appear further, from his 
representing the doctrine of a coessential Trinity, every where, as 
ancient doctrine; and his branding the contrary doctrine as 
novelty, in that very passage. Nor could a man of Nazianzen’s 
good sense and piety be so ridiculous and silly as to build his own 
Jaith (which this was) upon any supposed private inspiration in the 
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fourth century, or any century after the Apostles, or indeed 
upon any thing but the sacred writings. It is certain, he looked 
upon the doctrine of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost, as one of 
those truths, into the knowledge whereof the Apostles were led 
immediately after Christ’s ascension™. All that was done after, 


was the fixing it by terms that could not be eluded. 


I must observe, that where Gregory Nazianzen speaks of the 
smallness of the number joining with Athanasius, and adhering 
to the Nicene faith; some allowance must be made for his ora- 
torical manner of setting forth Athanasius’s singular courage 
and constancy: or else he must be understood only of the 
Christians of Alexandria or Constantinople ; who had been, for 
the generality, perverted by the Arians. For, as to other places, 
it is certain, that the Nicene faith was, at that very time, pro- 
fessed by almost all the churches, all the world over. For no 
sooner did the Catholics recover a little respite from persecution, 
about the year 362, but they condemned all that had been done 
by the Arians in the Oduncil of Ariminum" ; and professed their 
steady attachment to the Nicene faith. Athanasius assures 
the Emperor Jovian, in that very year 363, that the Nicene faith 
was universally received by all the Churches of Spain, England, 
and Gaul ; by all Italy, Dalmatia, Dacia, Mysia, and Macedonia ; 
by all Greece and Africa, by the islands of Sardinia, Cyprus, and 
Candia, by Pamphylia, Lycia, Isauria, Egypt, Libya, Pontus, 
Cappadocia, and the East; that is, by all the earth, excepting 
a small number of Arians. He declares, that he was assured of 
the faith of all those churches; and had their letters by him to 
produce®, in testimony of it. | 

From hence I infer, that Nazianzen is to be understood only 
of some particular place at that time overrun with Arianism ; 
most probably Constantinople, where Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Macedonius, and Eudoxius, had successively held the see for 
above 20 years; and must of course have corrupted great num- 
bers: and it is certain, that by the succession of Demophilus, 
(another ringleader of the Arians,) the Catholic interest in that 
city was in a manner oppressed and stifled, before Nazianzen 
came thither, about the year 378. 

To return. I have nothing more to say to your long account 
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of Hypostasis, which does not at all affect me: when you are 
once able to fix and settle the precise meaning of individual, 
identical substance, you may then know how to oppose me. That 
person is substance, 1 have always allowed: that substance and 
substance always makes substances, you cannot prove: or if you 
could, you know very well, that the consequence bears as hard 
upon the Doctor and you, as it can upon me; since it makes 
the divine Being, upon your own principles, a compound of innu- 
merable substances: so that you cannot condemn my way of 
thinking and speaking, but with the shame of self-contradiction, 
and condemning your own selves. 

I had told you in my Defence, vol. i. p. 479. that to say the 
one God is one Person only, and the Father that Person, is the 
essence of Sabellianism, and the doctrine of Paul of SamosataP. 
This you call romantic history; which I am willing to excuse, 
charitably believing you really think so: though had any man 
well versed in antiquity told me as much, I must have had 
a hard opinion of his sincerity. You pretend, that the professed 
doctrine of those that opposed Paul of Samosata, was, that the 
“ one God was the Father, by way of eminence.” That is, the 
Father was eminently styled one God: not that the Father alone 
was the one God, exclusive of a real Son; as Sabellius and Paul 
of Samosata taught. I have shewn you above, that the Church’s 
doctrine was to make both one God: and this was done by 
the defenders of the Catholic faith, even against the Praxeans, 
Noétians, and Sabellians. You add, that Paul of Samosata, 
and the Sabellians, taught that the “one God was not the 
** Father only, but Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Here you 
are playing with terms (whether ignorantly or designedly, I know 
not) to deceive the reader, in a very plain case. Pray, what did 
the Sabellians mean, or Paul of Samosata, by making Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost one God ? Just the same as if you should 
style the Father Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and then say, 
that the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier are one God. To the 
Person of the Father, the alone God, (according to them,) they 
were pleased to apply two names more, that of Son and Holy 
Ghost: and so the same one real Person, the Person of the ° 
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Father, was alone, with them, the one God4. I shewed you this 
by plain testimonies: and now, where is the difference between 
them and you ; except that they made the Person of the Father 
the alone God, under three names ; you make the same one Person 
the alone God, under the one name of the self-existent God*? 
This I demonstrated very distinctly to you in my Defence; and 
you take not the least notice of it. The reader will suspect you 
had a reason for slipping over so material a point. 

I retorted upon you your plea from 1 Cor. vil. 6. asking, how 
you can make Zo G'ods, in contradiction to St. Paul, who says 
there is but one? You distinguish between a supreme God and 
an inferior God ; which St. Paul does not: we distinguish upon 
the strict or large intent of the exclusive terms: and I told you, 
that our distinction was much older, and better warranted than 
yours. I therefore desired you no more to charge us with con- 
tradicting St. Paul; but either to condemn yourselves for doing 
it, or at least to acquit both. To this you reply, that to say 
“the Son is (an inferior) God, is no way contrary to this text.” 
But it is contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, and to the 
fourth verse of. that very chapter; which says absolutely, that 
“ there is none other God but one.” St. Paul does not say, no 
supreme God only, but absolutely, none. In strictness therefore 
you contradict St. Paul, as directly as possible: and you have 
no other way of coming off, but by a novel distinction. Now, 
since it is easy for us to come off from the charge you make, by 
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&c. Gregory Nyssen’s observation is 
worth the reciting: he says thus: 
“'To charge our doctrine with 
* Sabellianism, or Montanism, is much 
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~* carefully examines into the common 


*‘ mistake of those heresies, he will 
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ting the only-begotten to be God, 
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the help of a distinction, and one much better warranted than 
yours ; why are we blamed, and you freed? I have before shewn 
what we mean by saying that the Son is tacitly included, though 
the Father be eminently styled the one God: not that the word 
God, or the word Father, in such cases, includes Father and Son ; 
but it is predicated of one only, at the same time that it is tacitly 
understood that it may be equally predicated of either or both ; 
since no opposition is intended against either, but against crea- 
tures and false gods. You have here passed over fifteen pages of 
mine, which contained things of great moment: I may pass over 
two of yours, which contain nothing but words. 


Query XXIV. 


Whether Gal. iv. 8. may not be enough to determine the dispute 
betwixt us; since it obliged the Doctor to confess, that Christ is by 
nature truly God, as truly as man is by nature truly man. 

He equivocates there, indeed, as usual. For, he will have it to signify 
that Christ is God by nature, only as having, by that nature which 
he derives from the Father, true divine power and dominion: that 
is, he is truly God by nature, as having a nature distinct from, and 
inferior to, God’s, wanting the most essential character of God, self- 
existence. What is this but trifling with words, and playing fast and 
loose ? 


THE Modest Pleader here stands in the front; and, after his 
solemn way, gives me rebukes, when he is at a loss for answers. 
He tells me of an express Scripture-distinction that 1 am ridi- 
culing : as if ridiculing what is really ridiculous, and what is very 
profanely called express Scripture, (viz. the distinction of two 
adorable G'ods, supreme and inferior,) were ridiculing Scripture. 
However, I was ridiculing nothing in this Query; but only 
laying before the reader two or three instances of Dr. Clarke’s 
equivocating and trifling: which, it seems, is resented as a high — 
affront, and is to be turned upon the Scripture itself. And the 
reader is to be gravely called to judge, whether it were a “ zeal 
“ according to knowledge, &c.” All this, because one fallible 
man, who has been charging whole churches and whole ages with 
contradiction and nonsense, has been charged with trifling and 
contradicting himself; and that in a case too, which is self- 
evident and undeniable. 

The argument on which the charge rests is this: 

“ He that has not the nature of the true and only God, or is 
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“ not naturally and necessarily God, is not by nature truly God, 
* as truly as man is by nature truly man. 

“‘ Our Lord (according to the Doctor) has not the nature of 
“ the true and only God, nor is he naturally and necessarily God : 
“therefore he is not by nature truly God, as truly as man is 
“ by nature truly man.” 

Let the reader now judge whether the Doctor, in saying that 
Christ is “ by nature truly God;” &c. has not either grossly con- 
_ tradieted himself, or meanly equivocated. It might have become 
this Modest Pleader either to have confessed the charge, or to 
have shewn how to get clear of it. All he can say is, that “the 
“Son has, by that nature which he derives from the Father, 
“‘ true dominion :” and so has every /awful magistrate true do- 
minion, in as just a sense as is here understood of Christ, a do- 
minion derived from God. Is this what according to use of 
language, and custom of speech, has been understood by the 
phrase God by nature? And how has Christ, by nature, true do- 
minion, when his nature is supposed to have existed before any 
dominion commenced, and is supposed also to continue after the 
dominion shall cease? Not to mention that the dominion is also 
presumed to proceed from free grant, and to be given or taken 
away at pleasure. Is this to be as truly God by nature, as man 
is by nature truly man? If this be not burlesquing Scripture, 
ridiculing every thing serious, and making a jest of all language, 
I know not what is. To divert the reader from dwelling upon 
the Doctor’s mismanagement, you charge me next with a “ heap 
“ of absurdities,” (p. 465.) as it is a very easy matter for a man, 
when his head is clouded, or his passions are up, to make 
blumders for others, and then comment upon them. Let us 
hear. 

1. The first pretence is, that I contradict myself in making 
self-existence no essential character, and yet approving the putting 
it in a definition of the supreme Being, as an essential character. 
That is to say, because self-ewistence often has, and still may be 
used in different senses, therefore the allowing in one sense what 
I disallow in another, is contradicting myself. 

2. The second pretence is, that to call self-existent an am- 
biguous term, and an equivocal word, is ridiculous. To which it 
is sufficient to say, that to deny it is much more so. 

3. The third pretence is, that to call se/f-existence a’ character 
merely negative, is absurd. That is according as it is under- 
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stood: for to make it positive, in some cases, is infinitely absurd ; 
as hath been shewn above. 

4. A fourth cavil is, that the distinction of essential and per- 
sonal has no place here, because both the Person and the essence 
are self-existent. But this is begging the question. The essence 
belongs to three Persons ; self-existence, or wunderivedness, to one 
only: therefore though necessary existence be an essential cha- 
racter common to all, se/f-ewistence is not. 

5. A fifth cavil is against my including swpreme in the definition 
of the divine nature, abstracting from the consideration of 
person. “ As if,” say you, “supremacy was a character, not 
“‘ of a living agent, but of an abstract essence.” Ridiculous 
enough: as if the living substance, common to three persons, 
were not as truly diving, and agent, as when considered in one®. 
Let the reader now judge to whom the “heap of absurdities” 
justly belongs. You have invented some imaginary ones for 
me, and betrayed real ones of your own; having a happier 
talent at writing nonsense for others, than sense for yourself. 

Your argument to prove that a person may be God on 
account of dominion before any dominion commenced, has been 
already answered. As to the sense of Gal. iv. 8. I referred to 
what had been said by a learned gentleman' upon it. You, on 
the other hand, refer to Dr. Clarke’s pieces, and to Modest Plea, 
&c. The dispute is about the meaning of the phrase rots pi 
gvorewo tou Oeots, or shorter, about dice Ocds, God by nature, 
what it should signify ; whether substantially and essentially God, 
or really God, as having true dominion. The reasons for the 
former interpretation are such as follow : 

1. The common use of the term vos, for essence, or sub- 
stance. 

2. The use of dice Ocds in that sense among Greek writers" : 
as particularly by Irenzeus and Athanasius; and by Gregory 
Nyssen in relation to this very text. 

3. Worship is required to be given to God principally on ac- 

8 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 140. 
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count of his being 6 dv, or Jehovah ; that is, on account of his 
being essentially, or substantially God. Nor is it of any moment 
what the Modest Plea urges, that then Father and Son will be 
two Jchovahs, if each of them is to be worshipped as being 6 av, 
or Jehovah : for that is supposing the name Jehovah to be proper 
to one Person only, and not common to more; which is begging 
the question. 

4. Scripture is used to argue against the gods of the heathen, 
as being xo Gods ; not as wanting divine dominion only, but as 
having no divine nature or substance. 

5- The true notion of idolatry is paying religious honour to any 
thing that has not the divine perfections ; that is, divine substance, 
the only ground of divine perfections. To which may be added, 

6. That St. Paul (Rom. i. 20.) condemns the worship of the 
creature, confines all worship to the Creator : which is explicatory 
of Gal. iv. 8. Now the Creator is God essentially, the creature 
not essentially God: wherefore, as all things are really excluded 
by St. Paul from worship that are not essentially divine; that 
must be the meaning of Gal. iv. 8. These are the reasons on our 
side. Dr. Clarke, on the other hand, pleads, 

1. The different use of the word dicts in Scripture, to signify 
state, condition, capacity, &c. and even customs only. But if the 
places be well considered where the expression ice, by nature, 
occurs ; we shall find that it is put in opposition to something 
accessional, superinduced, accidental, or the like: from whence 
one may plainly perceive that it relates to something inherent, 
innate, permanent, fixed and implanted in any thing from the 
first. The uncircumcision by nature (Rom. ii. 27.) is opposed 
to circumcision superinduced by Jaw. The wildness by nature 
(Rom. xi. 24.) is opposed to what is superinduced by grace. The 
Jews are said to be such by nature, as being such from their 
birth, in opposition to being made or adopted. The Gentiles do 
by nature the things contained in the law, (Rom. ii. 14.) in oppo- 
sition to the doing the same by a superinduced Jaw. We are by 
nature children of wrath, born such in opposition to the super- 
induced new-birth by grace: that is, by our depraved nature, our 
conditio nascendi, since the fall, we are under the sentence of the 
divine displeasure*. Even in that famous place, (1 Cor. xi. 14.) 


x Naturam aliter dicimus cum pro- qua, ex illius damnati pcena, et mor- 
prie loquimur naturam hominis, in tales et ignari, et carni subditi nasci- 
qua primum in suo genere.incul- mur. August. de Lib. Arbitr. lib. iii, 
pabilis factus est: aliter istam in cap. 19. 
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“ Doth not even nature itself teach you, &c.” the word nature 
does not signify custom, but the masculine nature, in opposition 
to the feminine. Subjection is natural to the woman, in token 
whereof she is to wear her vei]; and her hair, as another kind 
of veil: while the man, in token of his being naturally superior 
to the woman, goes with his head uncovered, and with short 
hair. Nature, in the formation of the two sexes, has made the 
distinction of superiority and inferiority ; and they are born to 
this or that, by the condition of their sex. This appears to be 
the most obvious and easy sense of that text. Such being the 
usual sense of nature, or of the phrase by nature ; we may infer 
thus much from Gal. iv. 8. That nothing is to be worshipped 
that has not a divine nature. Whatever is God by nature, as 
Christ is now supposed to be, must have that which makes God to 
be God, (in like manner as man by nature must have that which 
makes man to be man ; ora Jew by nature must have that which 
makes a Jew to be a Jew, and the like:) and what can that 
be, but his having the divine perfections, and consequently, the 
divine substance, coeval with the Father; that is, from all 
eternity ! 

I may add, that whatever passages may be brought of the 
use of dice, yet they come not fully up to the case; unless 
gvcet Ocds could be shewn to bear such a sense as you would 
put upon it. Many examples may be brought of ours: few, or 
perhaps none, of yours. The Modest Pleader, (p. 247.) thinks 
that the passage cited out of Eusebiusy, where Aimilian the 
Roman prefect makes mention of the Pagan deities, as being 
gods by nature, is directly contrary to our notion; because the 
Romans did not look upon their gods to be self-ewistent and 
supreme. This observation is to the purpose, and is not without 
its weight. But as the Pagans had several schemes of theology, 
and several hypotheses in respect of their gods, and it cannot be 
certainly known what hypothesis Aimilian went upon; we can- 
not be certain in what sense he used the phrase. And though 
the Pagans did not believe more than one supreme God, yet their 
inferior gods were generally supposed dyévyro., eternal, and 
necessarily existing; which answers to Oeol xara pidow, gods by 
nature. Besides that, as many Pagans as supposed the inferior 
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gods to be nothing but the polyonymy of their one supreme God, 
must have thought them all to be 6eol xara dvow, gods by 
nature. 

I may add, that it seems highly probable that AXmilian de- 
signed what he said, in answer to what Dionysius or other 
Christians had pleaded ; viz. that they worshipped one that was 
God by nature, in opposition to the Pagan deities, which were 
none of them such. I say, in answer hereto, he pleads that their 
deities were gods by nature also: and why then might not 
Christians worship both the Pagan gods, and their own? The 
heathens had before this time learned to refine their theology, 
and to pretend as much in honour of the Pagan divinity, as the 
Christians pleaded for theirs: and the dispute now was, which of 
them could most clearly make good their pleas. 

But I proceed to a second argument for your sense of the 
text. 

2. The Modest Pleader argues, that if St. Paul had gone upon 
our scheme, he would not have said rots pi dice: odor Oeois, but 
Tois un pvoet odor OeG ; not them which by nature are not gods, but 
them which by nature are not God: because to say, they are 
not gods, as not being of the same divine substance, seems to 
intimate that they would be gods if they were of the same sub- 
stance, and not one God as upon our principles. But St. Paul’s 
expression is very right. The fault of the Pagans was not in 
worshipping gods ; had there really been many gods, many gods 
by nature: their fault was in worshipping gods that were not 
really and essentially such. Nor would it be any fault in Chris- 
tians to worship many gods, were there really many gods by 
nature : but the fault isin worshipping any that are not gods by 
nature, or more gods than there really are; which fault is com- 
mitted by worshipping more gods than one, because there is but 
one God by nature. Whether more persons than one would be 
more gods, or otherwise, by partaking of the same substance ; is 
neither affirmed nor denied in this place of St. Paul: only the 
Pagans are condemned for worshipping those as gods, which had 
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not the nature of gods, or what was necessary to make them 
really gods. 

3. It is further pleaded by Dr. Clarke, that the true notion 
of idolatry is the ascribing to any being such worship and honour 
as does not belong to it. 

To this pretence see a sufficient answer in True Scripture 
Doctrine Continued», of which the Modest Plea has taken no 
notice. 

To conclude this article; you have not been able to acquit 
the Doctor of the charge of equivocating, or contradicting him- 
self ; nor to take off the force of our argument built upon Gal. 
iv. 8. for the essential divinity of God the Son: who, because 
he is adorable, is therefore God by nature in virtue of that 
text. Your trifling about the definition I gave from Melanc- 
thon, as if it could not be scriptural because it is taken from 
Melancthon, who took it from Scripture, is beneath my notice. 


Query XXV. 

Whether it benot clear from all the genuine remains of antiquity, that the 
Catholic Church before the Council of Nice, and even from the be- 
ginning, did believe the eternity and consubstantiality of the Son; 
if either the oldest creeds, as interpreted by those that recite them ; 
or the testimonies of the earliest writers, or the public censures 
passed upon the heretics, or particular passages of the ancientest 
Fathers, can amount to a proof of a thing of this nature ? 

I AM here to dispute first with the Modest Pleader, who 
may be known by his positive style, and magisterial air, to make 
good the title of his treatise. I am rebuked for my presumption, 
in this Query: and why? Because I have presumed to tell the 
world what has been proved an hundred times over: and yet 
not positively affirming it, but putting it by way of Query, to be 
fairly debated. This solemn gentleman, I suppose, will call it 
presumption, in a while, for any man to undertake to defend 
the faith of all the Christian churches. To such a height 
may men be carried by a strong conceit of their own novel 
hypothesis. 

I had modestly appealed to the oldest creeds, not directly, but 
as interpreted by those that recite them. And where was the pre- 
sumption of doing it? His cavil, upon this occasion, I answered 
in a note to my eighth Sermon’. I appealed also to censures 
passed upon heretics. In reply to this I am told, 


» True Script. Doctr. p. 76, 78, &e. © Vol. il. p. 193. 
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1. That the most remarkable.censures were passed upon the 
Ebionites; who taught that Christ was a mere man, in whom the 
supreme God dwelt. But if their great guilt, and the heinous- 
ness of it, lay in the consequence of their principles, in their 
denying Christ’s divinity ; then it will appear that the modern 
impugners of Christ's divinity are nearly concerned in the cen- 
sures passed upon the Ebionites. For indeed the great danger 
and impiety of their heresy was not merely in making a creature 
some years, or ages, younger tham he really was; but in denying 
their God, in refusing to acknowledge him as really and truly 
God. Irenzeus4, the oldest Father that mentions the Ebionites, 
represents the case thus: “The Ebionites God will judge: 
** How can they be saved, if he was not God who upon earth 
“ wrought salvation? Or how shall man come to God, if God 
“*(6 @eds) had not come to man?” In another place, he says, 
“* Vain are the Ebionites, not admitting the union of God and 
“ man, by faith, into their souls.” He proceeds-to observe, that the 
Holy Spirit (by which he understands the Logos, as do many other 
Fathers*) came upon the Virgin: and a little lower, blames the 
Ebionites again, as “ not receiving God” along with the man. 
Now it is well known in how strict a sense Irenzeus understood 
the word God, and that he applied it in the same strict sense to 
God the Son; as I have proved above. As many therefore as 
deny the Son to be God in that sense, were condemned in the 
Ebionites long ago; as is plainly proved from this Father. To 
the same purpose speak other writers‘ of the Ebionites (and of 
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such others as the Ebionites) both before and after the Nicene 
Council. The great impiety of such men was in their being 
dpvnol0eot, deniers of Christ's divinity, blasphemers against his 
Godhead. How you can yet clear yourselves of the same charge, 
I see not. It was not without reason that Alexander, Bishop 
of Alexandria, charged the Arians, upon their first appearance, 
with reviving the impiety of Ebion, Artemas, and Paul of Samo- 
sata. Theod. EH. H. lib. i. cap. 4. 

2. The Modest Pleader goes en to tell us that Cerinthus was 
censured ; who taught that the Son of God was not himself made 
man, but only united to a man. He thinks he has here said 
something smart: but, because every body will not understand 
the innuendo, and he durst not speak plainer for fear of dis- 
covering his whole heart, we may pass it over. He takes no 
notice of Cerinthus’s being condemned, as well as Ebion, for 
denying our Lord’s divinity®, and the eternity of the Word. He 
proceeds to observe, that the Valentinians and Cataphrygians 
were censured ; from whom arose the doctrine of necessary ema- 
nations: to which weak piece of calumny I have answered 
above. He takes no notice of the Valentinians denying the 
eternity of the Logos, nor of their making creature-creators, nor of 
several of their other principles, whereby they led the way to 
Arianism, as Athanasius hath shewn}. 

3. Sabellius, it seems, was censured for teaching individual 
consubstantiality : that is, for nonsense. For consubstantiality and 
individual (in the Sabellian sense of individual) are repugnant, 
and contradictory as possible. Nor did Sabellius ever teach 
consubstantiality at all’, Whether the Modest Pleader has here 
shewn a zeal according to knowledge, let any man judge that 
knows antiquity. He takes no notice of Sabellius’s being con- 
demned for confining the Godhead to one real Person, (instead of 
extending it to three,) upon the very same principles on which 
Arius afterwards founded a different heresy* ; viz. the appre- 
hension of there being no medium! between making the Son to 
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be the self-ewistent Father himself, and excluding him from the 
one Godhead. 

After a lame, partial, and false account of the ancient heresies 
condemned by the Church, the Modest Pleader goes on to give 
as partial and false accounts of the doctrine of the Fathers. 
But having obviated all his frivolous pretences on that head 
before, I may now dismiss him, and return to you. 

You are pleased to say, that my “ Defence of this Query is 
“‘ nothing but a confused heap of words relating to metaphysical 
“ subtilties,” &c. The reader, I suppose, understands by this 
time what these and the like complaints from you mean. I no 
sooner find you expatiating this way, but I conelude you had 
met with something you could not answer; it being your con- 
stant method thus to proclaim your defeat. 

You durst not enter upon the main question debated under 
this Query. It was whether the Ante-Nicene writers, in general, 
taught a proper consubstantiality. You were before of opinion 
that it was a figurative or oratorical consubstantiality. I suffered 
not the reader to go away with any such weak pretence, instead 
of a just answer. I laid before you several reasons to the 
contrary, such as, I thought, might be depended on: and I per- 
ceive now, by your manner of replying, (which is no replying,) 
that you think so too. I shall repeat the reasons once more: 
and where you have scattered any loose hints that any way 
relate to them, I shall consider them in their proper places. 

1. I thought it strange and unaccountable that so many 
Fathers should rhetoricate in a matter of faith, and of the greatest 
importance: and that none should be met with wise enough, or 
good enough to throw off the varnish, and to tell us the naked 
truth. 

2. I thought it still stranger that they should do it, not in 
popular harangues, but even in dry debates ; where it particularly 
concerned them to speak accurately and properly, out of figure 
and flourish. 

Hitherto you are pleased to be silent ; not a syllable of reply. 
Let me go on. 

3. I observed, that one principal and standing objection of 
heretics against the Catholic doctrine was, that it inferred a 
division of the Father's substance. I thought there must have 
been at least some colour for the objection ; as indeed there was, 
if the Catholics professed a proper consubstantiality : otherwise 
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there was none at all™. For who could be silly enough to 
imagine that angels or archangels, or any creature whatever, 
might not be created without a division or abscission of the divine 
substance ? 

You endeavour at something (p. 472.) by way of reply ; telling 
me that the ancients, “‘ by denying all division, abscission, or 
“ diminution, did not mean to affirm that the Son was the 
** individual identical substance of the Father.” I would be 
glad to know what this phrase, individual identical, &c. means 
with you. I think it plain, that the objectors, in inferring a 
division of substance, thought of the same substance; and the 
Catholics by denying division, asserted the same wndivided sub- 
stance. Whether this amounts to your individual identical, &e. 
is no great matter; since you do not care to say, or rather do 
not yet know, what you mean by it. You pretend that the 
ancients intended only, to “ assert the absolute immutability of 
‘the Father ;” and that “ he generated the Son, as one fire 
“ lights another, without any diminution of himself.” But what 
pretence or colour could there be for the Father’s diminishing 
himself, unless a proper consubstantiality was intended? And if 
one fire be consubstantial to another, as I think the Fathers 
believed ; that very instance proves the thing I am speaking of. 
I have however explained above what they meant by diminution, 
and what by denying it in this case. 

4. A fourth argument I drew from another noted objection 
made to the Catholic doctrine, viz. Tritheism: and I observed 
both from the sense of the odjectors, and from the method taken 
in the answers, what kind of Tritheism was intended; such as 
was founded on the supposition of a proper consubstantiality. 
This argument you have taken no notice of, but have left it in 
the heap, undisturbed. 

5. I added a fifth reason from the particular state of the 
Sabellian controversy, and the arguments made use of in it ; 
quite different from what would have been, and must have been, 
had the Fathers been of the same or like principles with you and 
Dr. Clarke. To which you say nothing. 

6. In the sixth place, I threw in a heap of reasons ; reasons, I 
think, and not words only: to one of which, relating to worship, 
you vouchsafe me a brief answer, but such as I have answered 
in another place. Upon the whole, you appear to have been 
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much distressed in this Query : for otherwise, who would believe 
that a man of your abilities, after so long considering, would 
leave any thing unanswered ? 

Aye, but after all, you say, Dr. Clarke’s propositions will 
remain true and wntouched, which way soever any of these points 
be determined, (p. 471.) Indeed, they are wonderful propositions : 
they seem to be much of the Stoic make and constitution; that 
if they be ever so distressed or crushed, or even ground to pieces, 
yet they cannot be hurt. To be serious; if the Doctor's propo- 
sitions have really nothing contrary to the Son’s eernity, or 
consubstantiality, or necessary existence, (which comes to the 
same ;) if they leave to God the Son that honour and that wor- 
ship.which those divine perfections demand ; if they do not make 
him precarious in existence, or dependent on the good pleasure of 
another ; in short, if they leave to the Son the one true Godhead, 
or divine substance, then let the propositions pass as very harm- 
less, innocent, trifling propositions, containing nothing but o/d 
truths under a novel and conceited way of expression. But if 
the propositions really run counter to the necessary ewistence, the 
immutable perfections, the divine worship, &c. of God the Son, 
(as I conceive they do) then the propositions appear to be very 
nearly concerned in what I have been proving. 

But you say, the true and only material question is, “ Who is 
“the alone first Cause, the alone supreme Governor?” &c. 
Now as to this matter, I will be very frank and plain with you. 
Do but sincerely and plainly acknowledge that God the Son is 
coeternal and consubstantial with the Father, of the same divine 
substance, necessarily existing, having the divine perfections, Creator 
by his own power, worthy of equal honour, and of the same kind 
of worship : do but admit these things, and you shall have the 
liberty of talking as you please about the alone first Cause, and 
the alone supreme Governor ; that is, first in order and office. But 
if you deny the Son’s necessary ewistence, if you deny his divine 
perfections strictly so called, if you scruple to admit him as Creator 
by his own power, (which many Arians allowed,) and to worship 
him as Creator ; nay, to call him Creator, which the very Eu- 
nomians never scrupled: if you betray your dissent from us in 
so many and so material points as these are, do not then pretend 
that the supremacy is the main point of difference, or the only 
material question: because it is pretending something directly 
false, and what you know to be false ; and therefore what ought 
not to be pretended by any honest or good man. It is possible 
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you may understand supreme G'overnor in such a sense, that all 
the other questions may be reduced to that one: and so may 
they also to this one question ; whether God the Son be @ creature 
or no. If this be your meaning, then there is no difference 
betwixt your state of the question and mine, except this; that 
what you have put into ambiguous, equivocal, deceitful words, 
to confound the readers, I have put into plain, clear, and distinct 
terms, to instruct and inform them. And now the main question 
will not be about the supremacy, whether to be asserted or 
denied ; but about the sense and meaning of supremacy : whether 
supremacy is to be asserted in such a sense as to make the Son 
a creature, or in such a sense only as is consistent with his being 
essentially God, and one God with the Father. For you may 
please to take notice that many other questions must come in, 
in order to give light into the question about supremacy : or if 
you pretend to take the supremacy in a sense peculiar to yourself, 
and then to argue from it ; this is only begging the main question, 
and pursuing your own inventions, in opposition both to Serip- 
twre and antiquity. 

You have an odd remark in the close: you say, “‘ to preserve 
* the priority of the Father, and withal the divinity, the essential 
*¢ divinity, of the Son, is no difficulty.” This is news from you: 
I hope you are sincere, and have no double meaning. For if 
these two things, the essential divinity of the Son, and the 
priority of the Father, be admitted as consistent, the dispute is 
at an end. But you add, that I pretend something more, viz. 
“‘ to preserve the priority of the Father, and withal, the equal 
“‘ supremacy of the Son in point of authority and dominion.” 
Yes; I do pretend to hold the priority of the Father in order 
(which is natural) and in office (which is economical) as consistent 
with the Son’s essential and equal divinity: in a word, I hold 
any supremacy consistent with the Son’s essential divinity. If 
you carry the supremacy further, you either contradict yourself, 
or equivocate in a childish manner in the word essential. Choose 
you either part of the dilemma: it is all one to the argument 
whether the fault lies in your heart or your head. 


Query XXVI. 


Whether the Doctor did not equivocate or prevaricate strangely, in 
saying, “ The generality of writers’ before the Council of Nice were, 
“in the whole, clearly on his side ;”” when it is manifest, they were, 
in general, no further on his side, than the allowing a subordination 
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amounts to; no further than our Church is on his side, while in the 
main points of difference, the eternity and consubstantiality, they are 
clearly against him? that is, they were on his side, so far as we 
acknowledge him to be right, but no further. 


HERE I am told by the Modest Pleader,. (who was to rectify 
your unwary answers to my Queries, after he had seen my 
Defence,) that Dr. Clarke did not eqguivocate, or prevaricate ; 
because the Ante-Nicene writers agree with him in all the points 
laid down in his propositions. This is a shameful wntruth, as hath 
been often proved: and since you have now owned that se//- 
existent is necessarily existent, I shall point out to you what pro- 
positions of the Doctor's are flatly contrary to the Ante-Nicene 
writers in general. His 4th is one: for the ancients always 
thought that the nature, essence, or substance of the Persons was 
sufficiently declared in Scripture. His 5th proposition is another: 
for the ancients never taught that the Father alone is necessarily 
ewisting, but the contrary. His 7th is ambiguous. His 8th is 
contrary to all antiquity. So are the gth, roth, 11th, 12th. So 
is the 14th, in part, if by selfexistent he meant necessarily eaisting. 
His 17th is directly contrary to the ancients, in sense, though not 
in words. The 19th has no manner of foundation in antiquity. 
The 25th has no foundation in antiquity: the ancients are 
contrary. The 33d is not agreeable to the primitive doctrine. 
The 38th is oddly expressed: the covert meaning directly con- 
trary to the Ante-Nicene faith. The 39th is contrary to the 
ancients. 

As to proposition 43, the ancients knew nothing of supreme 
and inferior worship. The 48th is contrary to all the ancients. 
So is the 50th in part: and the 51st in the whole. The 54th 
may admit of some dispute; but, in the main, the ancients are 
against it. 

About one third of the Doctor's propositions are either directly 
contrary to antiquity, or have no countenance from it. I shall 
not here stay to prove the particulars: it has been done before, 
under the proper heads, in my Defence, and in this vindication 
of it. But, supposing I had charged the Doctor with something 
not to be found in his propositions, but in his replies, or other 
preces ; is the Doctor ever the less guilty of equivocating or pre- 
varicating ? Are we not to take his sentiments from any other 
part of his writings, as well as from his propositions ? But to 
proceed. 

What you add about supremacy and: subordination has been 
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abundantly answered. You surprise me a little by one sentence, 
p- 477. “ The question,” you say, “ is not whether the Son be 
“ generated consubstantially, but whether he be generated at all.” 
I understand you. The question is, whether God could have a 
Son of the same nature, power, and perfections with himself: or, 
more briefly, whether such divinity as the Church maintains, is 
consistent with Sonship. You have hit the matter right: but 
why have you pretended all the while to lay no stress on meta- 
physics, when you here rest the main debate upon metaphysics, 
and that only? For you will not be weak enough to maintain 
that Scripture any where says that the only-begotten Son of God 
is another God, or not one God with the Father, or that he is of 
a different nature, or not necessarily existing as the Father. 
Metaphysics must do this for you, or nothing. You must call in 
all your vain philosophy, about individual, about necessity, about 
intelligent agent, about coaction, about substance and substances, 
causes, acts, will, and I know not what else: and at length you 
will go off without a proof, just as you came on. 

You return to your quibble about the supremacy and monarchy 
of the Father. That is, all dominion over the creatures (I know 
of no dominion, properly so called, over any thing else) is pri- 
marily in the Father, secondarily in the other two Persons, and 
common to all three. The dominion is not in the Father alone: 
only he alone has it from none, they from him ; this is the whole 
truth. Dr. Clarke having made some pretence to antiquity, I 
thought it proper to hint, in eleven particulars, his disagreement 
with it™. I must here be forced to repeat them, because you 
have something to say to every one of them. 

1. The first was, in the point of consubstantiality: in denying 
of which he runs counter to all the ancients. In reply, you. 
say, you “do not presume to say that the Son is. not con- 
‘‘ substantial ;” but only that “the Father alone has supreme 
“‘ authority and dominion.” Which is either saying the same 
thing in other words, or saying nothing. But as you presume 
to say that the Son is not necessarily ewisting, 1 suppose all 
men of sense will see that that is denying the consubstantiality ; 
or I know not what is so. 

2. The second charge was, that you do by necessary con- 
sequence deny the Son’s coeternity. Here again you presume ~ 
not to say the Son is not eternal, but the Father is supreme, &e. 
I did not ask about the Father: however, what you intend, is, 

n See my Defence, vol. i. p. 503, &c. 
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to deny the eternity, not directly, but implicitly, by asserting the 
Father alone to be necessarily existing. Now it is all one to us, 
whether you do it directly or by consequence: undermining the 
faith in a serpentine way, is as pernicious as a more open attack- 
ing it. If you do not deny the eternity, it is plain however that 
you do not assert it ; and therefore you come very short of the 
ancients. 

3. Another article was, the Doctor’s asserting Ocds, God, to be 
a relative word. This I shewed to be contrary to all antiquity, 
a few instances excepted : your reply to this article hath been 
obviated above, p. 540. 

4. You differ from all the ancients, in pretending that the 
Father only was God of Abraham, &c. You plead, in answer 
hereto, that it is a Scripture proposition: which is false, as 
hath been shewn. However, the ancients (about whom our 
present question is) never thought it to be a Scripture position, 
but quite the contrary. 

5- You differ from all antiquity, in pretending that the titles 
of one, only, &c. are exclusive of God the Son. This you ridi- 
culously call an express Scripture proposition. I have answered 
your cavils on that head: in the mean while it is evident, 
and you do not gainsay it, that the ancients never thought as 
you do. 

6. You again differ from ‘all antiquity, in pretending that the 
* Son had not distinct worship paid him till after his resur- 
“ rection.” You here make references only, which I may answer 
by references °. 

7. You run counter to all antiquity, in pretending that two 
Persons may not be, or are not, one God. To this you reply, 
that the one God, you think, always, inthe Ante-Nicene writers, 
signifies the Father. I have demonstrated the contrary. How- 
ever, if both together be ever called God, or included in that 
singular title, it comes to the same thing, though the word one 
be away. 

8. You contradict all the ancients, in saying, that “ the title 
“ of God, in Scripture, in an absolute construction, always 
“ signifies the Father.” The quotations of the ancients from 
the Old Testament have been abundantly vindicated above. 
See Query II. 

g. You run counter to all antiquity, in admitting an inferior 
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God besides the supreme; and allowing religious worship to 
both. You appeal to St. Paul, which I have often shewn to 
be a weak plea; and it is here foreign. The ancients never 
understood St. Paul in any such sense, but the contrary. You 
have therefore no plea from the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which 
was the point in hand. 

10. You contradict all antiquity, in denying the Son to be 
“ efficient Cause of the universe.” You now say, you “do not 
“‘ deny it;” which I am very glad of: there is one point gained. 
You did before, in opposing efficient to instrumental, and re- 
serving the first to the Father only. You now say, the Son 
is not the “original efficient Cause.” This is ill expressed, 
and worse meant: but do you ever find the ancients making 
two causes ? 

11. You run counter to all antiquity, in supposing (not 
saying) the Son to be a creature. That you suppose it, and 
really mean it, under other terms, hath been shewnP. 

12. You contradict all antiquity in resolving the foundation 
of the Son’s personal Godhead into the power and dominion 
which you suppose him advanced to after his resurrection. It is 
your express doctrine. Collect. of Queries, p. 75. 

13. You run counter to all the ancients in supposing the 
Logos to have supplied the place of a human soul; and making 
the Logos, as such, passible. As to the former part of this 
charge, you have given broad hints, up and down, in this reply : 
as to the latter part, it is, or was, your express doctrine. 
Collect. of Queries, p. 143. 

Let the reader now judge of your repeated boasts of antiquity : 
such as none could ever have made, but the same that could 
espy Arianism in our Liturgy and our Articles, and bring the 
Creeds of the Church to speak the language of heresy. 


Query XXVII. 

Whether the learned Doctor may not reasonably be supposed to say, 
the Fathers are on his side, with the same meaning and reserve as he 
pretends our Church forms to favour him ; that is, provided he may 
interpret as he pleases, and make them speak his sense, however 
contradictory to their own ; and whether the true reason why he does 
not care to admit the testimonies of the Fathers as proofs, may not 
be, because they are against him ? 


YOU ask me whether I admit the testimonies of the Fathers as 
P See my Supplement, vol. ii. p. 324, &c. 
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proofs, since I disapprove of the Doctor’s making them ¢lus- 
trations only. 

You think, it had been just in me to declare upon this head. 
Verily, I thought I had declaredP plainly, that I admit their 
testimonies as proofs, two ways: certain proofs, in many cases, 
of the Church’s doctrine in that age; probable proofs of what the 
doctrine was from the beginning. In respect of the latter, they 
are inferior additional proofs, when compared with plain Scrip- 
ture proof: of no moment if Scripture is plainly contrary ; but 
of great moment where Scripture looks the same way, because 
they help to fix the true interpretation in any disputed texts. I 
build no article of faith upon the Fathers, but upon Scripture 
alone. If the sense of Scripture be disputed, the concurring 
sentiments of the Fathers in any doctrine will be, generally, the 
best and safest comments upon Scripture, so far as concerns that 
doctrine: just as the practice of courts, and the decisions of 
eminent lawyers, are the best comments upon an act of Parlia- 
ment made in or near their own times: though it be nevertheless 
true, that the obedience of the subject rests solely upgn the laws 
of the /and, as its rule and measure. 

You proceed to vindicate some translations of the Doctor's, 
which I had found fault with. But you are first wrapped up in 
admiration of the Doctor’s performance ; that so “ acute a man, 
“ &c. could not find above twenty passages to cavil at, in a book 
“of near five hundred pages full of quotations.” Whether it 
was cavilling shall be seen presently. But you will remember, 
that, besides a general charge of want of pertinence in many, and 
of great wnfairness4 in the whole course of them; I had over 
and above taken notice of particular faults, very great ones, in 
the Doctor’s versions. And surely twenty faults of this kind 
were enough for one man to commit within the compass of about 
three hundred pages: for I examined no further, having found 
and noted a sufficient number for my purpose; which was to 
awaken the reader’s caution, and to prevent his relying too 
implicitly upon the Doctor’s representations. And you will con- 
sider, that it was not merely for inaccuracy in his translations, 
that I blamed him, (such as a man may innocently commit, or 


P Defence, vol. i. p. 538. Script. Doctr. p. 295, 296, 297, 304; 

4 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 533, 312; 314, 322. 2d edit. The most 
&e. shameful of them is a version, in p. 
r The learned reader will observe 312, of a passage cited at the bottom 
more instances of like kind, in of p. 311. 
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sometimes choose, to save time or pains; when the cause is not 
concerned in it, or when it is not material whether a scrupulous . 
exactness be observed or no,) but it was for his mistranslating 
such parts of what he cited, as were of greatest moment to the 
question in hand, and his industriously warping them to his own 
hypothesis. You do well to labour this point: for indeed the 
Doctor’s integrity, or fidelity, to say no more, is pretty deeply 
concerned in it; though my design was, not to expose his 
character, but to prevent the deception of the reader. ‘They who 
desire to reexamine this matter, may please to look into my 

Defence, that I may not be at the trouble of repeating. 

1. In the first passage, I complained of two false renderings ; 
one of the words, ov« «is dvatpeow, another of the word damav- 
yaopa, in both which the Doctor served his hypothesis, obliquely, 
against the sense of the author. You cannot, you do not pretend 
that his version was just : I cited as far as was necessary to shew 
that it was not. What then? You pretend I leave out the 
only words for the sake of which the Doctor cited it. I left out 
no words that were at all necessary to shew the sense of the 
author, or to judge of the Doctor's version. It was undoubtedly 
the Doctor’s business either not to cite or translate the author 
at all, or to render his words faithfully, so far as he did pretend 
to translate from him, And though the Doctor's particular design, 
in that passage, might be to shew that Athanasius allowed the 
Father to be styled the only God, (Mark xii. 32.) yet he had 
a more general design running through his performance, which 
was to keep the reader in the dark as to the ancient way of 
understanding it, in opposition to false gods, or ¢dols only: to 
serve which general design, he perverted the sense of that pas- 
sage in his translation of it. 

2. The second passage’ which the Doctor had mistranslated,; 
you are willing to correct, in some measure, by leaving out the 
word most. But you will still have it absolutely and strictly God, 
instead of really God : which might not be much-amiss, had not 
the Doctor made such frequent ill use of absolutely, in respect: of 
the Father; intending therein an opposition to God the Son’s 
being absolutely God. This was not the meaning of Athanasius, 
who meant no opposition but to tdolst. I observed, that Atha- 
nasius would haye said, or had said, in other words, as much _ of 
the Son, as he has there said of the Father. To which you reply, 


8 Tov ddnOivoy kai bvrws dyra Cedyv, Genti-p. 9. 
rov Tov Xpiorod marépa. Athan. contr. — * See my Defence, vol. i. ps 524: 
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that you “ will not undertake to answer what Athanasius would 
‘* haye said, were I to indite for him: but you deny that he has 
“ said it.” I shewed before what Athanasius had said, in that 
very treatise¥, namely, that the Son is the 4», signifying emphati- 
cal existence ; which amounts to the same thing he had before 
said of the Father. And to shew further, what Athanasius 
would have said, I have quoted in the margin what he really hag 
said, in a treatise* annexed to.'the other, written at the same 
time, and being a second part to it, so that they may be justly 
esteemed one treatise. He there teaches us to worship the Son 
only, and he styles him true God. These things put together 
amount to full as much as was said of the Fathery in the passage 
cited by the Doctor; namely, rév dAyOwdv kai dvrws dvta Ocdv. 
signifying that he isthe true God, and that he exists emphatically : : 
and it is manifest, that Athanasius intended no opposition to the 
Son, in what he said of the Father, but to ¢dols only. 

3. As to the third place which I found fault with, you would 
persuade us that the Doctor was very favourable in his ¢ransla- 
tion, and took the least advantage possible. I blamed him for 
his rendering “ far above all derivative being,” intending thereby 
to include the Son; as if Athanasius meant that the Father 
was far above the Son: whereas if it be rendered, as it ought to 
be, far above all created being ; it would then be plain that this 
passage relates not to the Son at all, but to creatures only. But 
the Doctor, you now say, might have translated it “far above 
“all begotten being.” He might, indeed, have done so, and 
have thereby shewn himself as ill a critic, as before a partial 
writer. For what if some copies read yevrnrijs, with double v, 
instead of single ; is any thing more common than mistakes of 
that kind? A little lower, in the same page, the editions had 
yevyntaov instead of yervnrév?. The sense must determine us in 
such cases, and a critical judgment of the principles laid down in 
the same treatise. One thing is certain, that however yevnrijs 


u ‘O Be Qcds dy €ore kal ov ovvderos, 
81d kal 6 rovrou Adyos @v éoTt kal ov 
ovvderos, ava eis Kal povoyernys eds 
——os dyabds TO Eavtod Adyp kal 
ave dye Ged thy cbpracay diakv- 
Bepva rai xadiornow. Athan. contr. 
Gent. p. 40. 

x Tavraxod Tip Too Aéyou Bevdrnta 
Brérav, ovK ere hey drararat Tept 
Gcod, pdvoy d€ rovrov mpookevel, kal 
de abrod Kadas Toy warepa ~ywaoket. 


Tbid, p. 87. 


‘Eyvopion Geds aAnOivds, Ceod 
Geds Adyos. P. 88. 

y ‘Yrepemexewarrdons yemtis ovoias 
6 Tov Xpiorov marnp. Athanas. contr. 
Gent. p. 39: 

. “Ados pev €oTt Tay yerntav kal 
maons THs Krigews, “tos de kai pdvos 
Tod ayabod warpds imdpxet Adyos, &c. 
p- 39. ed. Bened. Comp. Orat. i. c. 
56. p. 460, &c. which, if there be any 
doubt, will determine ‘the meaning of 
the phrase aos tay yernrar, &c. 
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be rendered, the Doctor is entirely false in ranking the Son 
under yevyrijs ovcias, because Athanasius, in the very page, 
clearly exempts him from the 1a yevnra, from created beings. 
You may, if you please, say, from the begotten beings, and justify 
it in the same way as you pretend to justify the other. The late 
learned editor of Athanasius easily perceived that the word 
should be yevnrfjs in one place, and yevnrév in the other: and so 
it stands corrected in his edition. 

4. I found fault with the Doctor’s translation of a place in 
Eusebius*, wherein he was doubly blamable: first, for tripping 
in his logic, by opposing efficient to ministerial cause, when the 
same may be both efficient and ministerial; and secondly, for 
faultering in a momentous article of faith, excluding God 
the Son from being efficient Cause of all things. Upon this you 
are in a vehement passion: it is “a eavil, most ridiculous, as 
‘“‘ well as unjust.” I am not displeased to hear you say 80; 
because now I may be confident that what I said was very right, 
just, and unanswerable. It is an observation the reader may have 
made, which will not be found to fail in any one instance, that 
whenever you throw out this kind of language, it is a certain 
mark of your distress, and of your not being able to make any 
solid reply. Let us see whether it does not hold true here, as 
well as in former instances. The Doctor’s translation, you say, 
“* does not exclude the Son from any proper efficiency, but from 
** supreme self-authoritative efficiency.” You may be a better 
judge than I, of what the Doctor believes, or maintains upon 
second thoughts: but I may presume to judge of a written trans- 
lation. And, I say, it is plain from his opposing efficient (not 
supreme efficient) to ministerial, that, unless his wits were absent, 
he intended as much to say that the Son was not efficient Cause, 
as that the Father was not ministerial. He continues the same 
thought all along, concluding the Father to be the Maker, (not 
supreme Maker only) of all things ; therein shewing his supreme 
power and efficiency. 'This is the obvious sense of the Doctor's 
version. But I am not sorry to find, that either the Doctor or 
you are coming off from it, and approaching nearer to Catholic 


® Ody tm adrod, en, adda Oe adrod" 
i’ Hpas avarépn emt thy tay Odo 
moutikny Tov marpos avdevriav. Euseb. 
Eccl. Theol. lib. i. c. 20. 

The Doctor’s translation, or para- 
phrase. 

«© Whereas he might have expressed 
** it thus, All things were made by him, 


“as the efficient Cause ; he does not 
“so express it, but thus; All things 
“* were made by him as the ministering 
** Cause ; that so he might refer us to 
“ the supreme power and efficiency of 
the Father, as the Maker of all 
* things.” Seript. Doct. p. 89. alias 
79- 
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principles: though it still looks a little suspicious, that you are 
every where scrupulous of styling the Son Creator, or Maker, and 
will never say that he created by his own power, but by the 
power of the Father. 

5-1 found fault with the Doctor’s partial rendering a place 
of St.Chrysostom>, and cutting the quotation short. You 
repeat (p. 462.) the same thing that the Doctor had pleaded for 
himself ; and which I shewed to be insufficient, in my Appen- 
dix. As to Basil, the Doctor had dealt as partially by him¢. 
Basil makes the Son’s inherent power equal to the Father’s ; and 
in that sense says, that as to power, he is equal and the same. 
The Doctor means no more than that the Son’s power (however 
unequal) is derived from the Father, and in that sense they are 
one in power. Now, I say, Basil’s idea and the Doctor’s are 
very different : and the Doctor was sensible of it; dropping the 
word equal in his version of Basil. Basil should not have been 
quoted, as agreeing in the thing, when he agrees only in the 
name. You say, Basil could not mean that the Son’s power is 
coordinate. But he certainly meant, and said, that the Son’s 
power is equal: let the Doctor say this, and our dispute is 
ended. It is plain, that Basil’s reason for the Father and Son 
being one is quite another than what the Doctor’s is; and that 
the Doctor’s notion of one in power is not Basil’s notion‘, 
Why then was he quoted, and mistranslated, to confirm an inter- 
pretation entirely different from, nay, contrary to his own ? 

6. I found fault with the Doctor’s partial rendering a noble 
passage of Irenzeus*. That Irenzeus was not speaking of the 
Son, considered in a representative capacity, (which the Doctor, 
without any warrant‘, would express by év poppfj Oecod,) is 
manifest from Irenzeus’s referring to John i. 1. which describes 
the Son as God, before that fictitious representation the Doctor 
speaks of. Therefore the rd Oeixdv cal évdogor, in that place of 
Trenzeus, is to be understood of the antecedent character which 
belonged to God the Son, before the world was ; and not of any 
subsequent representation. 

7. I took notice’ of a passage in Justin cited by the Doctor, 

> Defence, p. 489, 525, 560. prets the text of Christ’s assuming to 

© Page 304. himself the power and authority of God. 

4 The Doctor, by power, seems to Reply, p. 147. See also p. 136, 254. 
mean moral power; suchas moralists © See my Defence, vol. i. p. 525, 
define to be that by which a person 561. 
is enabled to do a thing lawfully and f See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 106. 


with moral effect: but Basil means & Defence, vol. i. p. 526. 
natural power. The Doctor inter- 
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and truly rendered, but set in a false light to deceive the 
reader; as if God the Son were not himself Creator, and God 
of Abraham, but one personating the Creator, and God of Abra- 
ham. :; 
I observed, ‘that the Doctor could not have confuted the Jew, 
as Justin did, while he goes upon the supposition of the Son’s 
personating the Father: a plain and evident token of the Doc- 
tor’s misunderstanding and misrepresenting his author, when he 
makes a great part of the Dialogue nonsense, to bring it to his 
hypothesis. For how should Justin ever prove that there was a 
divine Person, distinct from angels, one that was.really God, God 
of Abraham, &c. if the person pretended to be such,:was only 
personating the God of Abraham, and was not himself God? 
Might: not the Jew insist upon it; that it was an.angel only, 
personating God? Why must it be another, who was really God 
of Abraham as well.as the Father»? The whole drift of Justin’s 
argument, is entirely defeated. by such a fiction of personating : 
which makes it evident that Justin had no such notion; but the 
quite contrary. _ You do not pretend to say that the Doctor, 
upon his principles, could have .confuted the Jew in. the same 
way with Justin: only you say, ‘“‘ He never thought of confuting 
“him upon mine.” But it is manifest that. he did. confute him 
upon this principle, that there was a Person, besides the Father, 
God of Abraham, really so, in his own Person, because so 
deseribed in Scripture: and therefore there exists a divine Per- 
son, besides the Father, Son of that Father ; »which was to 
be proved. Your weak pretences about the, Son’s ministering, 
and his not being supreme God because of that, have been often 
answered. SHY 

8. I took notice of some things of a slighter kind ; but such 
as betrayed too much leaning to an hypothesis, and. tended. to 
convey false ideas to the common reader‘. And though the 
alteration in such cases may appear slight, like the change of a 
figure or a cypher in an account ; yet is it very mischievous, and 
if designedly done, very dishonest. | 

yg. I blamed the Doctor * for skipping over some very material 


h For if he always spake in the 
name, &c. of the Fathers no texts 
could be brought to prove him Lord 
God, because Lord God would ex- 
ress the Person and authority of the 
Father : but it is evident, that Jus- 
tin, Ireneeus, and others, do pro- 
fessedly cite passages of Scripture to 


prove the Son to be Lord God; that 
title or name then, no less expresses 
the Person and authority of the Son, 
than of the Father. True. Script. 
Docetr., Continued, p. 146. 

i Defence, vol. i. p. 526. 

k Defence, vol. i. p. 526. 
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words of Novatian. Do you deny the fact? No: but you insist 
upon it, that Novatian has a great deal which may look for your 
purpose. I allowed as much before: only, as the words were 
capable of a Catholic meaning, and must be determined to that 
meaning if some parts.of the sentence are incapable of any 
other; I desired that the words per substantie communionem, by 
communion of substance, (which the Doctor had unfairly omitted,) 
might be brought in, to end the dispute. 

As to Novatian’s real principles, I have given you my thoughts 
above. He takes a particular way in the resolving the unity, 
very like to yours: yet he maintains the efernity! and consub- 
stantiality of God the Son; wherein he differs as much from you, 
as he agrees with me. The subordination he expresses in very 
strong words, but yet such as do not amount to an inferiority of 
nature. 

You intimate, that the author intended an inequality of per- 
fections, and not merely an inequality in respect of origmal : 
which is more than Novatian’s words prove; or, at least, than 
they appear to me to prove. I shall give the passage in the 
margin”, which must decide this matter. Novatian there 
many ways expresses the same thing, that had the Father and 
Son been equal in respect of original, had they both been 
underived or wnbegotten, there might then have been just pretence 


1 As to Novatian’s supposing the 


zequatione in utroque ostensa, duos 
Father prior to the Son, I accounted 


faceret innatos, et ideo duos faceret 
Deos. 


for it in my Defence, vol. i. p. 355, 
356. I shall here add a few parallel 
expressions from other Catholic writ- 
ers, who undoubtedly believed the 
coeternity. 

Ex quo ostenditur semper fuisse 
vaporem istum virtutis Dei, nullum 
habentem initium nisi ipsum Deum: 
neque enim decebat aliud ei esse ini- 
tium nisi ipsum unde est et nascitur. 
Pamphil. Apolog. p. 230. 

Primitivyus est dictus quia preter 
Patrem, cui etiam coeternus est divi- 
nitate, cum Spiritu Sancto, ante ipsum 
nullus est primus. Zen. Veronens. 
Serm. in Exod. ix. 

Ilés obv ovk jv rd €& apyns é 
pndev xv mpoemtvoovpevoy éavrod, ei 
py Tov €& ob Exec 7d etvat’ ov StagTjparte 
tmepéxovra, adda TH aitia mporera- 
ypevoy. Basil. contr. Eunom, ib. ii. p. 
138-0 ae 

m Si enim nzatus non fuisset, innatus 
‘comparatus cum eo qui esset innatus, 





Si non genitus esset, collatus 
cum eo (qui) genitus non esset, et 
egies inventi, duos Deos merito 
reddidissent non geniti; atque ideo 
duos Christus reddidisset Deos. Si 
sine origine esset, ut Pater, inventus, 
et ipse principium omnium, ut Pater, 
duo faciens principia, duos ostendisset 
nobis consequenter et Deos. Aut si 
et ipse Filius non esset, sed Pater ge- 
nerans de se alterum Filium, merito 
collatus cum Patre, et tantus deno- 
tatus, duos Patres effecisset, et ideo 
duos approbasset etiam Deos. Si 
invisibilis fuisset cum invisibili col- 
latus, par expressus, duos invisibiles 
ostendisset, et ideo duos comprobasset 
et Deos. Si incomprehensibilis, si et 
cetera queecunque sunt Patris ; me- 
rito dicimus, duorum Deorum quam 
isti confingunt controversiam susci- 
tasset. Nune autem quicquid est, 
non ex se est, quia nec innatus est. 
Novat. c. 3. 
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for making them two Gods, He adds, that had they been both 
invisible and incomprehensible, they had then been two Gods. To 
understand which, we are to remember that it was the general 
doctrine of the Fathers, that God the Son might be visible and 
appear in a place, per assumptas species, by visible symbols ; but 
that God the Father might not, it being unsuitable to the cha- 
racter of the jirst Person to be sent, and consequently to appear 
in that manner. Upon this hypothesis, had the Son been invisible 
and incomprehensible, in such a sense as the F'ather was conceived 
to be, it would have been the same thing as if he had been 
another Father, or another first Person; and that would infer 
two Gods. He is not therefore speaking of any difference as te 
essential perfections, but only of the difference between a first and 
second Person ; that one could not be sent, or become visible and 
confined to a place in any sense: the other might in such a sense 
as hath been mentioned, viz. by symbols of his presence. Other- 
wise Novatian admits the Son in his own nature to be omni- 
present, as well as the Father, as is plain from his words". See 
this point more fully cleared in Bishop Bull®. The whole course 
and tenor of Novatian’s discourse tends only to this, that there 
is but one Head, viz. the Father, to whom the Son himself, his 
substance, his power, and perfections are referred, and in whom 
they centre; that there is a difference of order because of that 
headship ; and that, conformably thereto, the Son in all things 
acts subordinately, ministers to the Father, and executes inferior 
offices under him, as a son to a father, not as a servant to his 
lord. This is all that Novatian’s words strictly amount to: and 
though he speaks of the sulyection of the Son, it does not 
necessarily mean any thing more than that voluntary economy 
which God the Son underwent, and which would not have been 
proper for the Father himself to have submitted to, because not 
suitable to the order of the Persons. 

One passage I must here give, because we differ chiefly about 
what that passage contains. The literal version runs thus? : 


n §i homo tantummodo Christus, 
uomodo adest ubique invocatus? 
. heec hominis natura non sit sed 
Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit. No- 
vat. cap, 15. See True Script. Doctr. 
Continued, p. 170. 
© Bull. D, F. sect. iv. cap. 3. 
P Cujus sic divinitas traditur, ut 
non aut dissonantia, aut inequalitate 
diyinitatis, duos Deos reddidisse yi- 


deatur. Subjectis enim ei, quasi Filio, 
omnibus rebus a Patre, dum ipse cum 
his quee illi subjecta sunt, Patri suo 
subjicitur, Patris quidem sui Filius 
probatur, ceeterorum autem et Domi- 
nus et Deus esse reperitur. Ex quo 
dum huic qui est Deus, omnia sub- 
stracta (leg. substrata) traduntur, et 
cuncta sibi subjecta Filius accepta re- 
fert Patri, totam divinitatis auctoris 
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“ Whose Godhead is so delivered, as not to appear to make 
“ two Gods, either by a disagreement or inequality of Godhead. 
** For all things being by the Father made subject to him, as to a 
* Son, while he himself, with those things which are made subject 
‘* to him, is subject to his Father : he is shewn indeed to be the 
* Son of his Father; but is found to be Lord and God of all 
* things else. And since all things are thus subjected to him 
** (the Son) who is God, and since he owes their being made 
* subject under him to the Father, he again refers back to the 
“ Father all the authority of the Godhead: and so the Father 
** ig shewn to be the one true and eternal God, from whom alone 
“ this efflux of the Godhead being sent out and communicated 
“to the Son, revolves again to the Father by communion of 
** substance. The Son is indeed shewn to be God, as the Godhead 
** is communicated and delivered to him: but at the same time 
“ the Father is nevertheless the one God, while that very Majesty 
** and Godhead is, bya reciprocal course, returned, and referred 
** up again from the Son, to the Father that gave it.” 

This is, I think, a fair and true rendering of Novatian: only 
I am now to justify such parts of it as you will be apt to except 
against. Instead of inequality, you choose the reverse, viz. 
equality ; upon some slender suspicions of your own against the 
faith of the copies. Conjectural emendations ought never to be 
admitted, but upon the greatest necessity. For it often happens 
that men please themselves awhile with reasons that look 
plausible ; but when the thing comes to be well considered, 
reasons as plausible, or more so, may appear on the other side. 
It has been urged, in this very case, by a learned gentleman4, 
that what you would make a reason for non wqualitate, is suffi- 
ciently answered by the words, non dissonantia divinitatis. For 
had the Father and Son been equally unoriginate, there would 
have been dissonantia, according to Novatian'; a disagreement 
of two independent Deities, without any Sonship, which makes 


tatem rursus Patri remittit; unus Deus 
ostenditur verus et «ternus Pater, a 
quo solo hec vis divinitatis emissa, 
etiam in Filium tradita et directa, 
rursum per substantie communionem 
ad Patrem revolvitur. Deus quidem 
ostenditur Filius cui divinitas tradita 
et porrecta conspicitur; et tamen 
nihilominus unus Deus Pater probatur; 
dum gradatim reciproco meatu illa 
majestas atque divinitas ad Patrem, 


ui dederat eam, rursum ab illo ipso 
ilio missa revertitur, et retorquetur. 
Novat. cap. 31. 

a4 True Scripture Doctrine Con- 
tinued, p. 172. 

* Dum non aliunde est quam ex 
Patre, Patri suooriginem suam debens, 
discordiam divinitatis de numero du- 
orum. Deorum facere non _ potuit. 
Novat, cap, 31. 
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the wnions. Hence then Novatian excludes equality of original, 
by the words non dissonantia ; but at the same time teaches an 
equality of nature, or Godhead, that he might avoid the opposite 
extreme. And this is but suitable to the very tenor of his 
discourse, there and elsewhere. For how can there be a com- 
muncation of substance and Godhead, without the supposition of 
equality of nature and Godhead? A little before, he had. said, 
the Word was divine substancet : and he here speaks of the God- 
head being communicated, or imparted to the Son, and revolving 
again to the Father as the Head or Fountain. Besides that, 
Novatian is known to make the Son as truly of the same nature 
with the Father, as any man is of the same human nature with 
his Father". What is this but, in other words, declaring 
equality of nature or Godhead ? There is therefore no reason for 
altering Novatian’s text*: however positively you may express 
yourself on that. head. 

As to the words accepta refert Patri, they really mean no more 
than that he received them from the Father, or acknowledged 
them to be received: which comes not up to the Doctor's ex- 
pression, (which I found fault with,) “in acknowledgment re- 
** turned :”, besides that the Doctor was not there translating 


accepta refert, but. reciproco meatu revertitur, &e. 


8 Siambo vocarentur Patres, essent 
profecto natura. dissimiles : unusquis- 
que enim ex semetipso constaret, et 
communem substantiam cum altero 
non haberet; nec. Deitas una esset, 
guibus una natura non esset. Fulgent. 

esp. contr. Arian. p. 52. 

Duos autem Deos dicere non pos- 
sumus, nec debemus : non quod Filius 
Dei Deus non sit, imo verus Deus de 
Deo vero; sed quia non aliunde quam 
de ipso uno Patre Dei Filium novimus, 
proinde unum Deum dicimus..——Si 
verus Deus est, et:de Patre non est, 
duo sunt, habentes singulietyoluntates 
proprias, et imperia diversa. Greg. 
Nazianz. Op. vol. i. p. 728. Ambros. 
Op. vol. ii. p. 347: 

Quicquid extra eum est, cum con- 
tumelia ei honoratee virtutis equabitur. 
Si enim aliquid quod non ex ipso est, 
reperiri potest simile ei, et virtutis ejus- 
dem ; amisit privilegium Dei sub con- 
sortio coequalis: jamque non _ erit 
Deus unus a quo indifferens sit Deus 
alius. At vero non habet contumeliam 
proprietatis equalitas, quia suum est 

uod sui simile est; et ew se est quod 
sibi ad similitudinem comparatur ; nec 


extra se est, quod que sua sunt potest : 
et profectus dignitatis est genuisse 
potestatem, nec alienasse naturam. 
Hilar. de Trin. p. 934. 

t Substantiascilicet illadivina, cujus 
nomen est Verbum. Novat. c. 31. 

u Ut enim prescripsit ipsa natura 
hominem credendum qui ex homine 
sit: ita eadem natura preescribit et 
Deum credendum esse qui ex Deo sit. 
Novat. cap. 11. 

x Imay here citea passage of Hilary, 
which may serve as a just comment 
upon this of Novatian; being extremely 
like it, and carrying the same thought, 
probably, in it. 

Insunt sibi invicem, dum non est 
nisi ex Patre nativitas, dum in Deum 
alterum nature vel exterioris, vel dis- 
similis non subsistit, dum Deus ex Deo 
manens non est aliunde quod Deus 
est. Hilar. p. 937. 

Here are the same reasons given 
why Father and Son are not two Gods - 
ati Hilary’s expression of non nature 
exterioris, answers to Novatian’s of 
non dissonantia ; as also his non dis- 
similis to the other’s non inequalitate. 
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The words vis divinitatis, I render efflua of the Godhead ; which 
you render divine power. I could not think of a better expression 
than what I made use of. That I have not missed the sense 
I persuade myself, because Novatian is speaking of communion of 
substance in the same sentence, and had styled the Word divine 
substance a little before: and he is here plainly speaking of the 
divine substance being porrecta and tradita, communicated from 
Father to Son, and recurring to the Father as Head. | If vis 
answers to the Greek dévayis, as I conceive it here does, it means 
the same as the living and substantial power of God, the same 
that we express by efflua, or emanation. The thought of Novatian 
seems to be the same with that of Tertullian’, whom he loved to 
imitate in many things. To make it still plainer that I- interpret 
him rightly, please to observe the words, Deus quidem ostenditur 
Filius, cwi divinitas tradita et porrecta conspicitur. Here he gives 
the reason why the Son is God: it is because the Godhead ex- 
tends to him, or is communicated to him. Compare this with 
what the author says in another place?; and you will see how 
consistent and uniform this writer is in his doetrine, that it is 
the Son’s proceeding from the Father, or his partaking of the 
divine substance, that makes him God. So little reason have you 
to imagine that the words, per substantie communionem, crept 
into the text out of the margin. Whether the Doctor or I have 
pursued a wrong scent in explaining Novatian, I now leave to 
the reader to judge. 

10. I had remarked* upon the Doctor’s rendering a passage 
of Athanasius”, more to serve his hypothesis, than pursuant to 
the sense of the author. The reader must be left to judge for 
himself, after comparing what hath or may be said on both sides. 
The author, as I take it, is there blaming the Sabellians for 
imagining the Son to be the only God, in such a sense as to make 
one Person only (under three names, of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost) in the Godhead, instead of three real Persons. Accord- 


y Cum radius.ex sole porrigitur, 
portio ex summa; sed sol erit in radio, 
quia solis est radius, nec separatur 
substantia, sed extenditur. Tertull. 
Apol. cap. 21. 

Prolatum: Filium a: Patre, sed non 
separatum. Contr. Prax. cap. 8. 

Z Qui idcirco wnum potest dici, dum 
ex ipso est, et dum Filius ejus est, et 
dum.ex ipso nascitur, et dum ex ipso 
processisse reperitur, per quod et Deus 
est. Novat. cap. 23. 


Si homo tantummodo: Christus, 
quomodo dicit, Ego ex Deo prodii et 
veni ? cum constet hominem a Deo 
factum esse, non ex Deo processisse 
Deus ergo processit ex Deo, dum 
qui processit sermo, Deus est qui pro- 
cessit ex Deo. Novati-cap. 23. 

a. Defence, vol. i.-p. 528. 

> ‘O capkwbels Kiptos kal Ocds udy 
"Inoots Xpioros 6 marip ovk or, 008 
as €keivor cpaiev, 6 povos Oeds. Athan. 


contr. Greg. Sabell. p. 47. 
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ingly, the same author censures them (p. 39°.) for making the 
Son podvos, or the alone divine Person, in contradiction to John 
viii. 16. “I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
Which text he produces to prove, that Father and Son were 
two Persons, and that the Son was not pdvos in such a sense, 
as to infer a confusion of Persons. This therefore being all that 
the author intended against the Sabellians, it seems to me plain, 
that the construction I before gave of as éxeivor paiev, was right, 
and the Doctor’s wrong. That the author could not deny the 
Son to be the only God in any other sense, is plain from his 
making Father and Son one perfect substance’ : and his asserting 
one Godhead of bothe. In another place‘, he censures the Sabel- 
lians for making the Son the one and only God: but how? So as 
to deny the distinct Personality, and no otherwise. And in the 
very place we are now upon, all that the writer insists upon is, 
that the Father and Son are distinct Persons, not one Person: 
in which sense the author does not admit the Son to be 6 pévos 
Ocds. But that it is always Sabellian to apply the phrase to the 
Son singly, or to both together, is not said, neither can you 
prove it. The force of your argument lies only in the article 6: 
for as to pdvos Ocds, only God, that it is often applied to the Son, 
cannot be denied’: and this consideration might be sufficient to 
make the author put in the restriction of as éxeivor hater, to the 
latter branch of the sentence, which he did not to the former, 
where it is 6 Tlarjp. For there is a sense wherein the Son is 
6 pdvos cds, but he is not 6 [larjp in any sense: which shews 
the reason why the author expressed himself as he did. 

11. I took notice" of another passage directly contrary to the 
Doctor’s purpose, though cited by him. For the Doctor’s design 
was to make the Father the only God exclusive of the Son: while 
that passage makes him the only God including the Son; di- 


© [lds ovk drooracia cadis dpvei- 
cba Tra Tpia, Kal pdvoy eivar Aéyew Tov 
doxovra’ ov ipl pdvos, Ore 6 méuspas 
pe marip pet eno ore idov yap 
vo mpdcena. Athan, tom. ii. p. 39. 
4 Mia d€ ova ovcia reheia. p. 41. 
© Mia Oedrns marpds kal viov. p. 42. 
€ Of riy rpidda povdda mowodvres 
vobevew Kal riv drroarohiy, éorep Thy 
yernow, emixetpovow" eiow yap dvTa 
agi Tov marpos Toy vidy, ayacpor 
avOpwrov epyaferOa, rovréarw, avrov 
Tov éva kal judvoy Oecdv, ovrws are- 
orddOa tov dvOpwroy, ob Gedy mapa 
cov. p. 47+ 





& Mév@ tev rdvrov avOporev Oc. 
Clem. Alexand. p. 84. 

Tév ovpmavrey Ocdy Eva pdvov-— 
vidv €v marpi. p. 142. 

Christus Jesus solus esset Deus. 
Aristid. apud Petav. Pref. ad 2. tom. 
Theol. 

Tod Ocod Adyos pdvos Ocds dAnbijs 
pdvos Oeds ws 6 marnp. Athan. 
in Psal. p. 83. nov. collect. 

Yidv pdvor eipjaba Gedy, &c. Greg. 
Naz. Orat. xxxvi. p. 586. ; 

"Epe b€ pdvov Ocdy cideva, &e. 
Euseb. in Psal. p. 503. 

h Defence, vol, 1. p. 528. 
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rectly the reverse. Had the Doctor’s intention been only to 
prove that the Father is styled the only God, the method had 
been fair: but as his professed design was to exclude the Son 
from the one Godhead ; his manner of citing authors for it, who 
in these very passages were directly against it, is an intolerable 
abuse upon the readers. ; 

12. The like may be said of another passage taken notice of 
in my Defencei. You seem to forget the Doctor’s note on prop. 
g. where he precautions his reader to understand it in such a 
sense as to exclude the Son from necessary existence, (so you 
interpret self-existent.) Now can any thing be more unfair, or 
fraudulent, than to cite authors as styling the Father the only 
God, to countenance a proposition in such a sense as those 
authors detested and abhorred ? All the apologies you can pos- 
sibly invent can never make such a practice righteous, or honest. 

13. I remarked* upon a passage cited out of Nazianzen; 
where the Doctor, by a note, had most shamefully stifled and 
perverted the author’s meaning. You say not one word of the 
Doctor’s note, the only thing I found fault with: and which 
indeed can admit of no colourable excuse, except it were done 
through carelessness, taking a passage at second hand, and com- 
menting upon it, without ever looking into the author to see 
what went before or after. 

14. As to the passage of Justin Martyr, enough hath been 
said above. 

15. I remarked! upon another note of the Doctor's, on a pas- 
sage in Irenzeus, and gave several reasons to shew the unfairness 
and falseness of it. You have here nothing to say in his defence : 
so I pass on. 

16. 1 remarked upon another passage™, where the Doctor 
had read the text of Irenzeus wrong ; which you civilly acknow- 
ledge, and thank me for the notice. But there are still two 
questions betwixt us relating to that place. First, whether it 
should be dyévynros or dyévytos, and next, whether the Son be 
included by Irenzus, in that place, in the dyévynros Ocds, sup- 
posing that to be the reading. It was needless for you to heap 
passages upon me to prove, that none but the Father should be 


i Vol. i. p. 528. dyevynrou yiverat Geod* Tov pev marpds 
k Defence, vol. i. p. 529. evdokovvTos, kal KeAevovTos, Tod dé viod 
1 Tbid. p. 529. mpaacovtos Kat Snutoupyovvros, Tov dé 


m ‘O yevynrds Kai memacpévos Gy- mvevpatos tpépovros Kai avéayros. 
Opwros Kar’ eixdva Kal dpoiwow rod Iren. lib. iv. cap. 38. p. 285. 
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styled ayévunros, unbegotten, or unoriginate ; which I readily allow. 
All the question is about dyévnros, wncreated, unmade, eternal, or 
necessarily existing. The reasons why I think dyjverou to be the 
reading in Irenzeus are‘ these : 

I. The translator’s rendering it by infecti: which however I 
acknowledge to be of less weight, because he is sometimes mis- 
taken in such cases; putting ingenitus for infectus, and pomape 
mfectus for ingenitus, or innatus. 

II. A much stronger reason is, that through that whole chapter 
ayévntos is opposed to things made, things of transient and pre- 
carious existence. The opposition runs between the things made, 
and the Maker of them" : 

III. Another very weighty reason is drawn from the opposition 
between yevyntds dvOpw7os, and dyevjrov Ocod : that the reading 
is yevnros, not with double v, is evident from the whole chapter ; 
where the opposition runs between man made°, and God his 
Maker. And there is not the least hint of man considered as 
begotten, or as Son of God ; as you would understand it, referring 
to Luke iii. 38. These reasons convince me, that the true reading 
of the words is 6 yevyros avOperos, and rod dyevjrov Oecod. 

The next question is, whether the Son be here included under 
dyevnrov @eod. I gave several reasons why all the three Persons 
are included; which reasons may be seen in my Defence. I 
shall add two more: one, that as the opposition runs between 
the thing made and the maker ; so it is observable that God the 
Son frequently is factor, tonris, Maker, according to Irenzeus ; 
which shews, that he is included in the dyévynros Oeds. And 
again, it is Ireneeus’s doctrine, that man’s being made after the 
image of God is to be understood of his being made in the image 
of God the Word” : which still further confirms my construction 
of that passage; and I now submit it to the judgment of the 


a TS Hey O«0, det kara Ta avra 
dye, Kal dyevynr@ imdpxovrt——ra be 
yeyoudra Kabd perémerrayeverews apxny 
idiay foxes kara TovTo kal borepeig Oat 
det abra rod TET OUNKOTOS, ov yap 700- 
vayto ayévynra elvat Ta vewotl yeyevyn- 
péva, Iren. p. 283. 

Volunt sieaitae esse factori Deo, et 
nullam esse differentiam infecti Dei et 
nunc 2 facti hominis. p. 285. 

© ’Exeivos dpre yeyoves vewort 

nie dvOpwror, dre pi) ayevynros hv. 

2 
vebe 8€ ov dvOpwrov mparoy ‘yevé- 
obat, kai yevopevoy avfnoa, &c. p. 285. 





P ‘O Adyos, 06 Kar’ eixdva 6 dvOpwros 
eyeydvet. 

‘Oo Aébyos——riv eixéva eerkev ad 
Gas, avros Todro yevdéuevos Omrep ty 
eixay adrov. Tren, lib. v. cap. 16. 


4 burn jam adherebat illi Filius, 
secunda persona, sermo ipsius, et tertia, 
Spiritus in sermone, ideo pluraliter 
pronuntiavit, faciamus, et nostram. 
Tertull. adv. Praw. cap. 12. 

Unum enim sunt, quorum imaginis 
et similitudinis unum est. homo factus 
exemplum. Hilar. de Trin. lib. v. 
cap. 
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learned reader. As to my translating eddoxodvros by designing, 
I have accounted for it above. 

17. As to the passage in Basil, which the Doctor had not 
done justice to, I desire the reader to see my Defence’. That 
Basil allows the Father to be a natural cause of the Son is very 
true ; not a cause in the Doctor’s sense: nor do Basil’s words 
convey any such notion to the reader, as the Doctor’s word, 
effects, does. And therefore the Doctor cannot be acquitted of 
a misrepresentation. I leave it to any reader, who will compare 
my account of Basil with the Doctor's version, to judge whether 
the ideas here and there be not very widely different. And 
what occasion was there for the Doctor’s saying effects, instead 
of things issuing from them, but to favour an hypothesis, and to 
hold out a false light to the readers? As to what you say of 
aftwpa, dignity, | have answered it above. Your reason for zpo- 
rerdxOa. signifying more than priority of order, is very peculiar, 
viz. because Basil in another place has both rafer and dgiépare : 
therefore when he makes mention of order only, (as in the word 
mpoterdx@at,) he meant more than order. You might perceive, 
by the reason given in both places, that mporerdy@a: applied to 
the Father, and rae dedrepos applied to the Son, answer exactly 
to each other, and literally signify order, and nothing else". And 
had you attended to Basil’s reasoning, where he allows dfiépare 
as well as ragex, you would have perceived that it was rather ad 
hominem, or for argument sake, than any thing else. For admit- 
ting that the Son or Holy Ghost were dfiépari, as well as rd€ee, 
second and third, (as Kunomius pretended, ) yet he shews that no 
certain consequence can be drawn from thence to inferiority of 
nature. Or however, at the most, all you can make of it is, that 
the Father being supreme in office, as well as in order, was on that 
account agiépart mpGros, first in dignity: as one angel (which is 
Basil’s illustration) is superior to another in rank, or office, though 
in nature equal. Basil. lib. iii. p. 79. 

19. The last passage I found fault with, you are content to 
throw off under the name of a quibble ; because you could not 
account for the Doctor's foul play in mistranslating it, and 
warping it to his own hypothesis. Why was not the word dn0vp- 
yijpara rendered ereatures; as it ought to have been? And why 
did the Doctor put all things, when speaking of things produced 
by the Father, and things only in respect of the Son’s producing, 
when he had no ground for the distinction in Basil ? 


4 Vol.i. p. 531. t See another passage of Basil above, p. 723. 
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But enough of this. The Doctor’s partiality in many of his 
quotations has been sufficiently manifested. And though you 
are pleased to pass the matter off with as good a face as you 
can, (and it is your wisest way so to do,) yet you will hardly 
find many readers of opinion with you, that these kind of slips, 
in a man of character, are of slight moment. Had Bishop Bull 
been ever guilty of things of this kind, I well know what use 
would have been made of it. Mr. Whiston’ charged him with 
once wifairly translating a passage of Origen; where yet the 
Bishop was right, and Mr. Whiston certainly wrong, as I have 
proved in my Defencet: and this one pretended instance of wn- 
fairness is brought up again, and aggravated, by another gentle- 
man", with some kind of insult. A few slips of this nature, 
where a charge is really just, are not easily pardoned in any 
writers of the higher class: betraying either want of arning, 
or want of care, or, what is worst of all, want of honesty. 

You endeavour to throw off the force of the next five or six 
pages of my Defence, (which you can never fairly answer,) by 
charging something disingenuous, as you pretend, upon me: “ as 
“ if all the Doctor’s citations from the Fathers in general were 
“ concessions only from writers, who were adversaries in the 
“‘ whole.” But I made a distinction *, as the Doctor himself had 
doney, between Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene writers. As to 
the latter, he laid claim to nothing but concessions: and as to 
the former, he did indeed claim more in respect of some of them, 
though I think without reason. You are still sanguine enough 
to say, that “ much the greater part of the authors he cites, all,” 
you think, “ of the three first centuries, agree with him in the 
“ full sense of all his propositions.” How wild, and indeed 
romantic, this imagination of yours is, hath been sufficiently 
shewn all the way; first, in my Defence, and again in these 
papers: particularly in the eleven instances above mentioned, 
wherein the Doctor runs counter to all antiquity. As to supreme 
dominion, which you lay so much stress on; it is demonstration 
that the Fathers held no supremacy but what was thought con- 
sistent with equality of nature, and with the unity of the same 
Godhead common to Father and Son. If this be your supremacy, 
all is right and well. But it is ridiculous in you to quote ancients 


8 Primitive Christianity Revived, Append. ii. p. 44. 

vol. iv. p. 154. X Defence, vol. i. p. 522. 
t Vol. i. p. 389, &c. y Preface to Script. Doctr. p. 18. 
% Primitive Christianity Revived. rst ed. Reply, p. 5, 6. 
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for the supremacy, and at the same time to throw out all the 
considerations which should come in to qualify, fix, and determine 
the notion of swpremacy among the ancients. Are not all the 
other tenets, wherein the ancients evidently contradict the Doc- 
tor’s whole scheme, so many demonstrations that they never under- 
stood supremacy in any such sense as he does? What is the 
Doctor or you doing, but playing ove or two principles of the 
ancients, of uncertain meaning in themselves, against twenty 
clear, plain, undoubted principles? which if you were able to do 
with success, it would not be proving that the Fathers were on 
your side, but that they were fools and mad, and are of no 
account on either side of the controversy. But I hope the reader 
will easily see through the mystery of the whole deceit which 
you are putting upon him, (and perhaps upon yourselves at the 
same time,) which is only this: the straining and perverting the 
true and Catholic notion of supremacy (held in all ages of the 
Church, before and after the Nicene Council) to an Arian and 
heretical sense ; that so you may obliquely (what you care not to 
do directly) reduce the Son and Holy Ghost to the rank of 
creatures. Your constant plea is, the supremacy, the supremacy : 
the ancients, it seems, were for supremacy, amidst all their variety 
of metaphysical speculations: so that every other tenet, whereby 
the ancients plainly overturn your whole scheme, must. be thrown 
off as a metaphysical speculation; and nothing but supremacy 
must be sounded in our ears. Yet, after all, you can make 
nothing of this pretended supremacy till you turn it into a meta- 
physical speculation upon self-existence, and that again into neces- 
sary existence ; then adding sundry other metaphysical speculations, 
to degrade and sink God the Son into precarious existence. 
This was not the way of the ancients ; nor was this the use they 
ever made, or intended to make of the supremacy : if they had, 
you would have allowed them, I suppose, in this single instance, 
to run into metaphysical speculations. One thing is evident, 
amidst all their variety of metaphysical speculations, in which you 
think they abounded more than you, that what metaphysics they 
had in their great abundance, they employed them all in defence 
of our Lord’s divinity ; while you, on the contrary, employ the 
little you have, in direct opposition to it. Certainly, the ancients, 
being so much given to metaphysics, could have been metaphysical 
on your side of the question, as well as you are now: but either 
they were wise enough to distinguish false metaphysics from 
true ; or, they had not so learned Christ. But to return. 
VOL. If. 3c 
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I intimated” how a Romanist might, in Dr. Clarke’s way, fill 
pages with quotations wide of the purpose, and call them con- 
cessions, and thereby deceive weak readers. Here you have 
nothing to reply, but that I do the Doctor wrong in applying 
this to all his citations. I applied it not to all, but to as many 
(be they more or fewer) as have been thus deceitfully made use 
of by the Doctor. By- his own account it must be understood of 
as many Post-Nicene Catholics, as he quotes in that manner : 
and how many Ante-Nicenes it ought to be understood of, may 
appear from what I have shewn of their being in very opposite 
sentiments to his, in the most material points of our dispute. 
But allowing your plea, is it any justification of the Doctor’s 
method of quoting? I charge him with deceit: and you, in his 
defence, represent him as practising it not so much, or so often, as 
I might imagine. But why did he practise it at all? 

You next endeavour to retort something upon me like to the 
Romanists, though entirely wide and foreign, and brought in 
most strangely. They have recourse, you say, to tradition: you 
should have said to ora/ tradition, which is quite another thing 
from written tradition. And what harm is there in having 
recourse to the written tradition of Fathers for the sense of 
Scripture, more than in having recourse to a Dictionary for the 
sense of words; or to the practice of courts, resolutions of 
Judges, or books of Reports, for the sense of /aws? All helps, 
for the understanding of Scripture, ought to be made use of: 
and recourse to the Fathers is one, and a very considerable one. 
The Romanists, you add, call their own doctrine Catholic: yes, 
and without reason. The Fathers, long before Popery, called 
their doctrine Catholic, and with good reason. What then? 
The Romanists also call that heresy, which is really none: may 
we not therefore call that heresy, which really is such, and which 
has been ever so accounted in all ages of the Church ? What you 
have further is repetition : except your speculations on Rev. i. 8. 
which have been mostly considered above*. There remain only 
a few incidental matters to be here taken notice of, very briefly. 
I had referred to four places» in Clemens, where he either 
directly or indirectly makes the Son ravroxpdrwp, Almighty. Of 
three of them no reasonable doubt can be made: and three are . 


2 Defence, vol. i. p. 534, 535- Adyov, p. 277. Avvapus tayKpari}s—— 
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sufficient. The fourth only says, that the nature of the Son 
is mpocexeordrn, most intimately united to the alone Almighty ; 
which, according to Clemens'’s notion of their waion, is supposing 
both Almighty. But this I need not insist upon, having three 
plain testimonies besides; two of which have been vindicated 
above. You cite another passage* of Clemens, and you translate 
it most shamefully, to serve your hypothesis, in these words ; 
“« He is irresistible as being Lord of all; most certainly irre- 
“ sistible, because ministering to the will of the good and su- 
“‘ preme Father over all.” You have here exceeded Mr. Whiston 
by far; whose translation is very modest and reasonable in 
comparison. The literal and just rendering is thus. ‘ Neither 
“could he be obstructed by any other, being Lord of all, and 
“chiefly (or most perfectly) ministering to the will of the good 
“and Almighty Father.” Clemens’s thought is this; that as 
to creatures, they cannot obstruct him, since he is Lord over 
them : and as to the Father, he will not, inasmuch as all that the 
Son does is perfectly agreeable to his will’, I need not say any 
thing here further in relation to Justin or Eusebius; having 
given my thoughts of both in the preceding sheets. 


Query XXVIII. 
Whether it be at all probable, that the primitive Church should mis- 
take in so material a point as this is; or that the whole stream of 
Christian writers should mistake in telling us what the sense of the 
Church was: and whether such a cloud of witnesses can be set 
aside without weakening the only proof we have of the Canon of the 
Scripture, and the integrity of the sacred text? 


THE Modest Pleader thinks it not material to inquire, “‘ whe- 
* ther the ancient writers of the Church were better skilled in 
“* metaphysical speculations, than we at this day?” This kind of 
talk is what he affects, and pleases himself in; though he has 
nothing but metaphysics to depend on, as I have often observed : 
and I will venture to assure him, that the old and well tried 
metaphysics of the ancients are such as he will find much supe- 
rior to his own. Metaphysics were indeed first brought in by 
heretics, and were much encouraged by Arius, Eunomius, and the 
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whole sect of Arians: but the Fathers of the Church, having 
better sense than they, were able to baffle them at their own 
weapons. The Modest Pleader, I think, (if there be not an 
interpolation by another hand,) still goes on, and tells me “ how 
** unanimously, how uniformly the ancients asserted a real su- 
“‘ premacy of the Father's dominion,” And yet the certain 
truth is, that he has no Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene Catholic 
writer that ever came up to his notion of it. Where does he 
find them saying, that the Father alone is supreme in dominion ? 
He may find many expressly contradicting it ; as many as make 
Father and Son one God, or proclaim them undivided in do- 
minion, or say that they are wnius Potestatis, wnius Divinitatis, 
of one Power and Godhead, and the like: many testimonies 
whereof have been given in the course of these papers. All he 
can prove is a supremacy of the Father, a supremacy in respect 
of order or office, nothing more. But his way is to take old 
expressions, and to affix new ideas to them, under pretence that 
those old writers knew not how to speak accurately. What 
they called cause, is with him no cause; what they called acts, 
are no acts; what they called generation, is no generation ; and 
their subordination (like mine) is a coordination: and so, I pre- 
sume, their supremacy is no supremacy, but must be stretched 
further upon the foot of the new metaphysics. This is the whole 
of the case ; new ¢deas to old terms, that a man may seem to 
concur with the ancients, while he is really contradicting them in 
the grossest manner, and introducing a novel faith. I know not 
how far such a method may serve with the populace: wise men 
will see through it, and give it its due name; viz. either great 
ignorance of antiquity, or great partiality. 

But he goes on: “ whole streams of writers in matters of con- 
“ troversy, representing other men’s opinions otherwise than in 
“the words of the persons themselves, are no manner of 
“ evidence.” One would wonder what this wise paragraph 
meant, or what’it was to the purpose. Have we not the sense 
of the Church from Churchmen themselves? But he wanted to 
introduce an ill-natured gird upon some body. He is terribly 
afraid lest any man should judge of Dr. Clarke’s writings from 
his adversary’s accounts. I hope the reader will bear this cau- 
tion in mind, as often as he reads Dr. Clarke’s account of the 
Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene writers, to whom he is an utter 
adversary ; though a professed one to the latter only. As 
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to what he says about weakening the Canon of Scripture, | 

refer to my Defence®; where that matter is fairly and fully 

stated. 

I now come to you. You repeat the pretence of supremacy: 
which requires no further answer but this; that you mistake 
the alone unoriginateness for alone dominion. The Father is not the 
alone Governor: but he alone hath his authority and dominion 
Srom none. 

Query X XIX. 

Whether private reasoning, in a matter above our comprehension, be a 
safer rule to go by, than the general sense and judgment of the pri- 
mitive Church in the first 300 years : or, supposing it doubtful what 
the sense of the Church was within that time, whether what was 
determined by a Council of 300 Bishops soon after, with the greatest 
care and deliberation, and has satisfied men of the greatest sense, 
piety, and learning, all over the Christian world, for 1400 years 
since, may not satisfy wise and good men now? 

I HERE meet with nothing but what has been abundantly 
answered or obviated. Your former pretences were ; 

1. That the Nicene Council knew nothing of individual con- 

substantiality. 

2. That they understood consubstantial in a figurative sense. 

3. That if they intended any real consubstantiality, it was 

specific only. 

4. That several Councils, more numerous than that of Nice, 

determined against the duoovovov. 

All these pleas were particularly examined and confuted in my 
Defence: and you have been content to drop them, as indefen- 
sible, without any reinforcement. 

You have nothing further but a few trifling quibbles about 
individual, and identical, and supreme authority : which may now 
pass with the readers for words of course; such as you have 
accustomed yourself to repeat, when you have no mind to be 
silent. I must desire the reader to turn to my Defence of 
this Query, and to compare it with your Reply; if he finds any 
thing in what you have said, that seems to require any con- 
sideration. 


Query XXX, 


Whether, supposing the case doubtful, it be not a wise man’s part to 
take the safer side; rather to think too highly, than too meanly of 
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our blessed Saviour ; rather to pay a modest deference to the judg- 

ment of the ancient and modern Church, than to lean to one’s own 

understanding ? 

I MUST take notice of what the Modest Pleader here pre- 
tends, that “this Query may be retorted with irresistible 
“strength.” After he has thus prepared his reader, let us hear 
what his words come to. It is thus, “‘ whether it be not a wise 
“‘ man’s part, rather to think too highly, than too meanly of God 
“the Father ; and to be tender of his incommunicable honour.” 
To which I answer, that God the Father has determined this 
question already, by his commands laid upon us to honour his 
Son even as himself; and by his giving no particular cautions 
against honouring him too much. If we err on this part, in 
honouring the Son too highly, (without the least thought of dis- 
honouring the Father,) we err on the right side, as erring on the 
side of the precept ; whereas the other is erring against the pre- 
cept. This I urged before; and neither the Modest Pleader nor 
yourself take the least notice of it. However, I rested my ar- 
gument upon this further consideration, that the modest side is 
the safest to err in: and I thought a debt of modesty very proper 
to be paid to the ancient Church, and to all the modern Churches ; 
unless you had plain demonstration for your dissent. 

But the Modest Pleader says, a “ modest deference should be 
“* paid to the express declarations and commands of Seripture, 
“ rather than to the additions of any human and fallible judg- 
“ment.” But where is his modesty to call his wascriptural in- 
ventions by the venerable name of Scripture? The question is 
not, whether express Scripture ought to be obeyed: but whether, 
what a few confident men call express Scripture, and all the 
Churches of Christendom, early and late, take to be directly 
contrary to express Scripture, is to be admitted as an article of 
faith. 

It is very strange that you should so often speak of human 
and fallible judgment, and never consider that the judgment you 
make is hwman and fallible, as well as the rest. Are you, in 
particular, privileged from erors, or blessed with the gift of i- 
fallibility ? Since we are comparing human with /wman, and 

Jallible with fallible judgment ; think it possible that many, and 
’ great, and wise men may haye judged right, and that a feo may 
have judged wrong. ‘There is a presumption, a strong proba- 
bility, to say no more, against you: nor will any thing less than 
demonstration be sufficient to support your pretences, in opposition 
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to the current judgment of the Christian world. In modesty, 
the novelists ought to pay a deference to wiser men than them- 
selves; and not presume that they have Scripture on their side, 
till they are able to prove it. But of this I said enough in my 
Defencef; and you make no answer. You have nothing more, 
under this Query, but repetition of your preface ; which I have 
answered in its place. Only I must take notice of one very 
peculiar piece of grave banter; your accusing me as appealing 
to the passions of the readers, only for retorting upon you your 
own declamation, in somewhat stronger words; as I had a better 
cause to support them. Who was it that first called upon us to 
“ consider, what to answer at the great day, &c.?” So solemn 
an appeal, upon such trifling pretences as you had, obliged me 
to remind you of the infinitely greater risk you run, in unac- 
countably denying your Lord and God. You tell us also of 
names of reproach ; at the same time reproaching the Church of 
God, and the most eminent lights of it in all ages, as Tritheists, 
or Sabellians, or Scholastics, or as contentious men, that built 
their faith on metaphysical speculations. It seems, you can feel 
any thing that looks like a reproach upon yourselves; at the 
same time causelessly dealing about hard names, and most 
injurious reflections upon all around you. Learn to be modest, 
or at least commonly civil to others, and you may meet with 
suitable returns. We shall not suffer you to run on with your 
charge of Sabellianism, Tritheism, scholastic jargon, &c. which 
you cannot make good against us; without letting the world 
know something of a charge of Arianism, which we can make 
good against you, having often done it with the force and eyi- 
dence of demonstration. As to the charge I made (p. 435.) 
relating to your resting your cause; in the last result, solely npon 
metaphysics, though you are pleased to call it calumny, there is 
not a syllable of it but what is strictly true, and may be unde- 
niably proved from Dr. Clarke’s own pieces, and yours. I 
except one or two particulars, which I remember to have met 
with only in Mr. Emlyn’s Tracts’. I hope you will not think him 
an ignorant writer, nor one that is used to allege such reasons 
only as his adversaries should desire or wish for. He has long 
studied this controversy, and, as I conceive, understands it 
better than some who have succeeded him in it, and who have 
been content sometimes to borrow from him. But that by the 
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way: I still continue to affirm, having proved it more than once, 
that in the last result your doctrine stands upon metaphysics only, 
and such pretences as I mentioned in the place above cited. 
They are what you constantly retreat to, when pressed: and 
without them you cannot advance one considerable step towards 
what you aim at, with all your pretended proofs from ngpic die 
or antiquity. 


Query XXXI. 


Whether any thing less than clear and evident demonstration, on the 
side of Arianism, ought to move a wise and good man, against so 
great appearances of truth on the side of orthodory, from Scripture, 
reason, and antiquity ; and whether we may not wait long before we 
find such demonstration ? 


WHAT the Modest Pleader here pretends against the charge 
of Arianism has been abundantly answered more than once*. 
And as to his cavil against charging consequences in this case, I 
have distinctly considered it elsewhere’. 

Among all the charges I made, you will hardly meet with any 
such general charge as is here brought against me, of “ subvert- 
** ing all science, and all religion,” without shewing how or why. 
When I make a charge, I signify upon what I found it, and give 
you the liberty of defending yourselves if you can. This other 
method of general scandal, thrown out in such a way as to bar a 
man the privilege of self-defence, is of all the most ungenerous, 
mean, and detestable. All I shall say to it is this; that I have 
demonstration before me, that if the man had had any thing he 
could have mentioned without exposing himself, he would certainly 
have produced it at full length: and therefore, I presume, his 
general charge about nobody knows what, may reasonably pass 
for a bounce extraordinary, words and no more. 

After a deal of trifling repetition, you are at length pleased to 
ease your reader and me; leaving me some words of my own, 
which stand better in their place. You do well to return me 
back the good advice I gave you, which you had made no use of, 
As to the honest reader, I desire him to take notice, that every 
thing material in this Query is entirely dropped : no demonstration 
given of the new scheme, nor so much as pretended ; no answer 
to five particulars which required satisfaction. As you begin, so 
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you end, with evasions and subterfuges, shiftings and disguises ; 
perpetually running off from the true point in question, and 
wrapping yourself up in clouds and ‘darkness; studying and 
contriving all possible ways to perplex rather than instruct, and 
fearing nothing so much as to have the issue of the cause put 
upon a clear foot, or left to a fair hearing. It might reasonably 
have been expected, while you write under cover, that you would 
have taken quite another method: and give me leave to judge 
so, justly, or at least so kindly of you, as to believe you would 
have done it, had you been left entirely to your own counsels. 
I am not such a stranger to you, or so unacquainted with your 
style, your manner, your diction, (in many private papers, as you 
well know, besides what you have published,) as not to perceive, 
that many things, which I have here answered as yours, yet 
never came from your pen. I cannot indeed critically distinguish 
in all cases, where you begin to’ speak, or where you end: but, 
in the general, where there is any thing that looks of a more in- 
genuous strain, and is most like what one would expect from a 
plain, honest man ; that I conceive certainly to be all your own. 
Indeed, you have interpretatively made the whole yours, by 
lending your name, I should rather say your person, to it: for 
you are personated all the way through. You will therefore the 
more easily excuse me for directing myself generally to you, 
even in those parts where I am sensible I have had to do with 
another man. 

One thing I complain of, and that is of the disingenuous use 
every where made of writing under concealment, and without a 
name. I should have had a great deal less trouble in examining 
the Reply, had it been to be owned by any man of character, 
and his name set to it. He would have written, very probably, 
with more care, had his reputation been staked upon it; he 
would have cut off many impertinences, would not have attempted 
to put so many gross and palpable abuses upon the readers, nor 
have undertaken to defend what was at first sight plainly inde- 
fensible. He would have selected such things, and such only, as 
might bear some colour at least, and appear of real weight : such, 
in a word, as might become a scholar, a man of sense, and a man 
of probity, to urge, and nothing more. And then I am sure, 
that both the Reply itself, and my labour in examining it, would 
have been very much shortened: and our readers would have 
been more agreeably and more usefully entertained. 

I shall conclude with observing, how easy a thing it may be 
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to reduce this controversy into a small compass; if men would 
but come sincerely to it, and keep close to the principal points in 
question. The most convenient method, and most natural order 
of inquiry, would, I conceive, be this following one : 

I. What the doctrine to be examined is. 

II. Whether it be possible ? 

III. Whether it be true ? 


I. 

The first question is, what the doctrine is ; which lies in these 
particulars. 

1. That the Father is God, (in the strict sense of necessarily 
existing, as opposed to precarious existence,) and the Son God, 
and the Holy Ghost God, in the same sense of the word God. 

2. That the Father is not the Son, nor the Son the Father, 
nor the Holy Ghost either Father or Son: they are distinct, so 
that one is not the other; that is, as we now term it, they are 
three distinct Persons, and two of them eternally referred up to 
one. 

3. These three, however distinct enough to be three Persons, 
are yet united enough to be one. God. 


II. 

The second question is, whether the doctrine be possible ? All 
that relates to this question is resolvable into three other 
questions : 

1. Whether there can be three Persons necessarily existing ? 

2. Whether three such Persons can be one- God, in the nature 
of the thing itself, or upon the foot of mere natural reason ? 

3. Whether they can be one God, consistently with any data 
in Scripture, any thing plainly laid down in sacred writ ; as, 
suppose, subordination, mission, generation ? 

If any one of these questions can be determined in the negative 
with sufficient certainty, then the doctrine, as here stated, is not 
possible: but if none of these questions can be with any certainty 
determined in the negative, the doctrine then must be allowed to 
be possible. 

1. The first question cannot be determined in the negative ; 
for, after frequent trials so to determine it, no one has been yet 
found able to do it: all the pretended proofs of it are sophistical ; 
they may be, they have been, shewn to be so. 

2. As to the second question, no one has hitherto been able to 
determine it in the negative; though often attempted. And 
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there is this reason to be given why it never can be done; that 
no certain principle of individuation ever has or ean be fixed : 
upon which alone the resolution of that question, on the foot of 
mere natural reason, entirely depends. 

3. As to the third question, there is no determining it in the 
negative ; because it is certain that subordination or mission may 
be consistent with equality of nature; as is seen even in men. 
And if it be pleaded, that such subordination is not consistent 
with the unity, (though it might with the equality,) our ideas of 
the unity are too imperfect to reason solidly upon: nor can any 
man prove that every kind of unity must be either too close to 
admit of any subordination, or else too loose to make the Persons 
‘one God. How shall it be shewn, that the distinction may not 
be great enough to answer the subordination, &e. and yet the 
union close enough to make the Persons one God? Our faculties 
are not sufficient for these things. If eernal generation be ob- 
jected to as a thing impossible, the objectors should shew that 
there cannot be any eternal reference or relation of one to the 
other, as head, fountain, or centre: which is the sum of what 
eternal generation amounts to; and which (though often attempted ) 
could never yet be proved to carry any thing contradictory in it. 
Not to mention that could it be really proved to be absurd or 
contradictory, yet the main doctrine might possibly stand inde- 
pendent of it ; among such at least as scruple not to throw off 
the ancients, and confine the dispute to Scripture alone: which 
is not so clear or full for the eternal generation, as it is for the 
eternal existence of the Son. Upon the whole, since the doctrine 
can never be proved to be dmpossible; it must be allowed to be 
possible: and now, 

III. 

The third and last question is, whether the doctrine be true ? 
For the resolving of which, we must have recourse to Scripture 
and antiquity. Whoever undertakes to debate this question 
should forbear every topic drawn from the nature of the thing ; 
because such arguments belong only to the other question, 
whether the doctrine be possible: and, in all reason, the possibility 
should be presupposed in all our disputes from Scripture or 
Fathers. 

By what I have here observed, it appears that the controversy 
of the Trinity may be easily brought to a short issue, and be com- 
prised in two sheets of paper. The strength of the adversaries 
most certainly lies in the question of the possibility : and if they 
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have any thing considerable to urge, it may be dispatched in a 
very few words; one demonstration (if any one can be found) 
being as good as a hundred. 

If none can be found, I doubt not but all reasonable men will 
immediately give up the point in respect of Scripture and an- 
tiquity ; which have been so often and so unanswerably proved 
to be on our side. 

My hearty concern for truth, on whatever side it may be con- 
ceived to lie, and my desire to submit every doctrine (not except- 
ing even those which we call fundamental) to a free and fair trial, 
makes me willing to offer those hints; which may be useful to 
our adversaries, if there be any real strength in the cause they 
have undertaken. I am not afraid of pointing out to them the 
shortest and readiest way of confuting us, if there be any way of 
doing it. Let them try the strength of their philosophy, or meta- 
physics, when they please: I desire only to have the cause put 
upon clear and solid reasoning, upon firm principles pursued by 
regular and just inferences or deductions. And let the world see 
whether any modern improvements in philosophy, logic, or meta- 
physics, can raise 4rianism up, in these latter days, which never 
could be supported, formerly, by all that human wit and learning 
could invent or contrive for it. 


ANSWER 


THE POSTSCRIPT. 





OU conclude with a Postscript relating to Dr. Calamy: 
whom you first reproach very roundly, as one that has 
been throughout misled, by trusting to my citations and comments. 
You ought to beg his pardon for this wnrighteous report ; which 
was not made in the fear of God, nor under a sense of the com- 
mon obligations of humanity or justice towardsman. If I should 
report that you had been frequently (I do not say throughout) 
misled by Dr. Clarke’s citations and comments, I should say no 
more than I have given abundant proof of: but what proof have 
you given that Dr. Calamy has been throughout misled by mine ? 
I know not whether you will be able to give a single example of 
it. However it had been but just, rather to have said that he 
had been misled by trusting to his own judgment, concurring 
with mine. For it is plain enough that the Doctor has ex- 
amined for himself: and if he has fallen, in a great measure, into 
the same way of thinking with me, it is not as trusting to my 
citations or comments, but as approving the grounds upon which 
they stand. You had the less reason to reproach him as having 
been throughout misled by me, when the main design of your Post- 
script is to intimate to the world that he differs from me in one 
part of his scheme, which you think very-considerable: an argu- 
ment, sure, that he did not take things upon ¢rust from others ; 
but considered and examined carefully, before he gave into 
them. 

The second citation which you produce from him, to intimate 
to me (as you pretend) the consequence of my notion, relates not 
to my notion; nor was it written with any such view, but with 
regard to quite another notion®. The unaccountable part you 
have here acted, in citing it and tacking it most unrighteously 
to the former, must make your very friends blush for you, or 
stand astonished at you. Whether it was done with design, or 
was purely blunder, the author of the Postscript (for I would 
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gladly hope it was not you) best knows. Suppose it owing to 
haste and carelessness ; yet even want of care, in charges of this 
kind, will be apt to cast some blemish upon a writer’s honesty or 
probity. 

[ lay hold on this opportunity of thanking Dr. Calamy for his 
learned and useful labours in defence of our common faith: and 
it is with pleasure I take notice of the seasonable stand which he 
and many others (the most eminent and most considerable men 
of the Dissenting way) have made, in opposition to the threat- 
ening defection, and to preserve their flocks in time of danger. 
If he has any where differed from me, in less material points, 
holding the foundation sure, the doctrine of a real and coequal 
Trinity ; he is at liberty to follow his own judgment, and to de- 
fend the main articles in such a way as appears to him most 
reasonable, and freest from embarrassments. I will first 
suppose that he really differs from me in the point of subordi- 
nation, (though, I conceive, he does not,) yet what advantage 
do you propose to reap from it, that you should now so plume 
yourself upon it? Do not deceive yourself in this matter: if Dr. 
Calamy has made any concession of this kind, beyond what I 
have thought proper to do, he will still be able to maintain his 
ground against Dr. Clarke and his adherents, both from Serip- 
ture and antiquity. As to Scripture, allowing any natural subor- 
dination of Christ, as God, to be inconsistent with his essential 
Divinity ; the question then will be, whether your proofs of any 
such natural subordination (distinguished from economical) are 
plainer, stronger, or fuller than the proofs of the essential Di- 
vinity. Here, I conceive, he will have the advantage very evi- 
dently, both in the nwmber and the strength of his proofs. Your 
pretended voluntary generation he will reject as an wnseriptural 
dream of human invention: your Scripture proofs of the neces- 
sary existence of the Father will stand upon no better a foot than 
his Seripture proofs of the necessary existence of the Son. Your 
pretences from the prepositions of, by, through, or in, he will re- 
solve into economical order: and you will not be able to prove 
from 1 Cor. vili. 6. that God the Son is included in the ad/ things 
which are of the Father. Metaphysics you will be ashamed to 
offer, having so often pretended to.condemn them in us. All 
your little quibbles about derived and wnderived, about cause and 
effect, about acts of the will, about identical substance, identical 
lives, and the like, will drop at once. In short, when antiquity 
is set aside, you will find it extremely difficult to make it appear 
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that the Seripture account of subordination necessarily infers any 
natural subordination, or may not possibly be understood of 
economical only; as some writers of note seem to have under- 
stood, as high as the sixth century”, if not higher. 

As to antiquity, you will be able to prove a natural subordi- 
nation, very plainly, from the earliest Fathers: but not more 
plainly than Dr. Calamy will be able to prove the consubstan- 
tiality, coeternity, omnipresence, omniscience, and other Divine 
attributes of God the Son: not more plainly than he will prove 
from the ancients, that the Father and Son are one God, (one 
God most high,) that creature worship is idolatry, that no inferior 
God must be admitted, and the like. The question then will be, 
(since the ancients, upon the present hypothesis, must be said to 
have contradicted themselves and each other,) I say, the ques- 
tion will be, whether you have more and stronger testimonies for 
one part of the contradiction, than the Doctor will have for the 
other part. Here again he will manifestly have the advantage 
over you, in the nwmber and strength of his testimonies: and he 
may justly plead, either to have the evidence of antiquity set 
aside as null; or that the many tenets, wherein the Fathers 
agree with his scheme, be admitted as more considerable than 
the few tenets wherein they agree with you. Thus, so far as I 
apprehend, you and your friends will be really no gainers by Dr. 
Calamy’s concessions ; or by throwing off the subordination, as 
impossible and contradictory on both sides. 

Nevertheless, I am fully and unalterably persuaded, that 
the true and right way is, to admit the subordination, and to 
assert the essential Divinity of all the three Persons together 
with it. Both parts appear to be fownded in. Scripture, and 
were undoubtedly believed by the ancients in general: and there 
is no repugnancy between them, more than what lies in mistaken 
fancy or imagination. I know not whether Dr. Calamy might 
not pay too great a regard to Dr. Clarke’s partial representation 
of this matter; and so take Bp. Pearson’s and Bp. Bull’s 
sentiments something otherwise than they intended them. I 
observe, that he admits ‘eternal generation, necessary emanation, 
and natural order ; which is, in other words, admitting all that 
is intended by priority of order or subordination. The Son pro- 
ceeds from the Father ; the Father from none: this is the differ- 
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ence of natural order which the ancients, and after them those 
two excellent moderns, speak of; viz. that the Son is referred 
up to the Father as to a Head or Fountain, and not vice versa. 
This reference or relation of the Son to the Father, we call 
subordination : and this is all that is natural, the rest is econo- 
mical. If Dr. Clarke has represented subordination otherwise, 
pretending Bp. Pearson’s or Bp. Bull’s authority for it, he has 
done unfairly : and perhaps Dr, Calamy intended no more than 
to condemn the notion so represented4, Which is not con- 
demning either Bp. Pearson’s, or Bp. Bull’s, or my doctrine; 
but something else which others have invented for us. 

I know not indeed whether you will allow me to put myself 
in; because I am represented as teaching a real coordination, 
and a verbal subordination only. But I am very certain that 
the same objection, or rather cavil, lies equally against Bp. 
Pearson or Bp. Bull; and you are very sensible of it: only 
you are disposed to serve a turn by making some use of those 
great names. They both asserted a coequality, in as full and 
strong terms as I any where do: which coequality you are 
pleased to miscall, in me, coordination; assuming a strange 
liberty of altering the sense of words, and affecting to speak a 
new language, to make way for a new faith. 

To conclude; if Dr. Calamy and I really differ, (as I think 
we do not,) we agree however in the main points, and much 
better than our late revivers of Arianism agree among them- 
selves. And I doubt not but that by the united labours of the 
true friends of our common faith, (with God’s blessing upon 
them,) the vain attempts of our new Arians and Eunomians 
will be defeated and baffled, (as were formerly those of their 
predecessors,) and that the Catholic doctrine of the ever blessed 
Trinity, that sacred depositum of the Church of Christ, will be 
preserved whole and entire, and handed down, as to us, so to 
our latest posterity, through all generations. 


4 « Whosoever will be at the pains 
“to compare the several passages 
“cited by Dr. Clarke, as they stand 
* in the places whence they are taken, 
“‘ with other clear and express pas- 
“ sages of our learned author, serureas 
‘* Bull,) and with the whole scope an 
rt of his reasonings for the 


ee pu 
of the Nicene doctrine, must 


*€ trut 


** evidently perceive that these are all 
“ placed in quite another light than in 
“ the book referred to: that some are 
*‘ directly contrary to the author’s 
** true meaning, and to his design in 
** writing ; and most of the rest incon- 
* sistent, at least, with the same, as 
** the Doctor very well knew.” WNel- 
son’s Life of Bull, p. 326, 327. 
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